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Br  THOMAS  HAUDT. 

Book  V. — CHArTBR  V. 

AV  0U>  HOVE  ISADTEBtSHTLY  REFEAIES. 

CHARLEY'S  attentiona  to  his  former  mistrese  were  unbounded. 
The  only  solace  to  hia  own  trouble  lay  in  his  attempts  to  relieve 
here.  Hour  after  hour  he  considered  her  wants :  he  thought  of  her 
presence  there  with  a  sort  of  gratitude,  and,  while  nltering  im- 
precations on  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness,  in  some  measure 
blessed  tfae  result.  Perhaps  she  would  always  remain  there,  he 
thought,  and  then  be  would  be  as  happy  as  he  had  been  before. 
His  dread  was  lest  she  should  think  fit  to  return  to  Alderworth  ;  and 
in  that  dread  his  eyes,  with  all  the  inquisitiveness  of  affection, 
frequently  sought  her  face  when  she  was  not  observing  him,  as  ]ie 
would  have  watched  the  head  of  a  stock-dove  to  leam  if  it  con- 
templated flight.  Having  once  really  succoured  her,  and  possibly 
preserved  her  from  the  rashest  of  acts,  he  mentally  assumed  in 
addition  a  guardian's  responsibility  for  her  welfare. 

For  this  reason  he  busily  endeavoured  to  provide  her  with 
pleasant  distractions,  bringing  home  ciuiouB  objects  which  he  found 
in  the  heath,  such  as  white  trumpet-shaped  mosses,  red-headed 
lichens,  stone  arrow-heads  used  by  the  old  tribes  on  Egdon,  and 
faceted  crystals  fr«m  the  hollows  of  flints.  These  he  deposited  on 
the  premises  in  such  positions  that  she  should  see  them  as  if  by 
accident, 

A  week  passed,  Euetacia  never  going  out  of  the  house.  Then 
she  walked  into  the  enclosed  plot  and  looked  through  her  grand- 
other's  spy-glass  as  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  before 
her  marriage.  One  day  she  saw,  at  a  place  where  the  high  road 
crossed  the  distant  valley,  a  heavily-laden  waggon  passing  along. 
It  was  piled  with  household  furniture.  She  looked  again  and 
again,  and   ncognised  it  to  be  her   own.     In  the  (^eniiig.her 
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grand£atlier  came  indoors  with  a  rumour  that  Yeobright  bad  re- 
moved that  day  from  Alderwortb  to  the  old  house  at  BIooma-Eod. 

On  another  occasion,  when  "reconnoitring  thue,  she  beheld  two 
female  figures  walking  in  the  vale.  The  day  was  fine  and  clear, 
and  the  persons  being  not  more  than  balf-a-mile  off  she  could  see 
their  every  detail  with  the  telescope.  The  woman  walking  in 
front  carried  a  white  bundle  in  her  arms,  from  one  end  of  which 
hung  a  long  appendage  of  drapery ;  and  when  the  walkers  turned, 
so  that  the  sun  fell  more  dii'ectly  upon  them,  Eustacia  could,  see 
that  the  object  was  a  baby.  She  called  Charley,  and  asked  him  if 
he  knew  who  they  were,  though  she  well  guessed. 

'  Mrs.  Wildeve  and  the  nurse-girl,'  said  Charley. 

*  The  nmse  is  carrying  the  baby  ?'  said  Eustacia. 

' No, 'tis  Mrs.  Wildeve  carrying  that,'  he  answered,  'and  the 
nurse  walks  behind  canying  nothing.' 

The  lad  was  in  good  spirits  that  day,  for  the  fifth  of  November 
had  again  come  round,  and  he  was  planning  yet  another  scheme 
to  divert  her  from  her  too  absorbing  thoughts.  For  two  successive 
years  bis  mistress  had  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  lighting  a  bon- 
fire on  the  bank  overlooking  the  valley ;  but  this  year  she  bad 
apparently  quite  forgotten  the  day  and  the  customary  deed.  He 
was  carefiil  not  to  remind  her,  and  went  on  with  his  secret  pre- 
parations for  a  cheerful  surprise,  the  more  zealously  that  he  had 
been  absent  last  time  and  unable  to  assitt.  At  every  vacant 
minute  he  hastened  to  gather  furze-stumps,  thorn-tree  roots,  and 
other  solid  materials  from  the  adjacent  slopes,  hiding  them  from 
cursory  view. 

|Tbe  evening  came,  and  Eustacia  was  still  seemingly  uaconscious 
of  the  anniverBary.  She  bad  gone  indoors  ailer  her  survey  through 
the  glass,  and  had  not  been  visible  since.  As  soon  as  it  was  quite 
dark,  Charley  began  to  build  the  bonfire,  choosing  precisely  that 
spot  on  the  bank  which  Eustacia  had  chosen  at  previous  times. 

When  all  the  surrounding  bonfires  had  burst  into  existence, 
Charley  kindled  hiB,  and  arranged  its  fuel  so  that  it  should  not 
require  tending  for  some  time.  He  then  went  back  to  the  house, 
and  lingered  round  the  door  and  windows  till  she  should  by  some 
means  or  other  learn  of  bis  achievement,  and  come  out  to  witness 
it.  But  the  shutters  were  dosed,  the  door  remained  shut,  and 
uo  heed  whatever  seemed  to  be  taken  of  his  performance.  Not 
liking  to  call  her,  he  went  back  and  replenished  the  fire,  continu- 
ing to  do  this  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  It  was  not  till  his 
stock  of  fuel  had  greatly  diminished  that  he  went  to  the  back  door 
find  sent  in  (o  beg  that  Mrs.  Yeobright  would  open  the  window- 
shutteis  and  see  the  sight  outside.  ,„   ,a.,00QIC 
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Eustacia,  who  had  been  sitting  listlessly  in  theparloiir,  started 
up  at  the  intelligence,  and  Sung  open  the  shutters.  Facing  her 
on  the  bank  blazed  the  fire,  which  at  once  sent  a  ruddy  glare  Into 
the  room  wheie  she  was,  and  overpowered  the  candles. 

'Well  done,  Charley ! '  said  Captain  Drew  from  the  chimney- 
corner.  '  But  I  hope  it  ia  not  my  wood  that  he's  burning  .... 
Ah,  it  was  this  time  last  year  that  I  met  with  that  man  Venn, 
bringing  home  Thomaain  Yeobright — to  be  sure  it  was !  Well,  who 
would  have  thought  that  girl's  troubles  would  have  ended  so  well  ? 
What  a  snipe  you  were  in  that  matter,  Eustacia!  Has  your 
husband  written  to  you  yet? ' 

'  Ko,'  said  Eustacia,  looking  vaguely  through  the  window  at 
the  fire,  which  just  then  so  much  engaged  her  mind  that  she  did 
not  resent  her  grandfather's  blunt  opinion.  She  could  see  Charley's 
form  on  the  bank,  sbovelUng  and  stirring  the  fire;  and  there 
flashed  upon  her  imagination  some  other  form  which  that  fire 
might  call  up. 

She  left  the  room,  put  on  her  garden-bonnet  and  cloak,  and 
went  out.  Beaching  the  bank,  she  looked  over  with  a  wild 
curiosity,  when  Charley  said  to  her  with  a  pleased  sense  of  him- 
self, '  I  made  it  o'  purpose  for  you,  ma'am.' 

'Thank  you,'  die  said  hastily.     'But  I  wish  you  to  put  it  out 

'It  will  eooQ  bum  down,'  said  Charley,  rather  disappointed 
'  Is  it  not  a  pity  to  knock  it  out  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  she  musingly  answered. 

They  stood  in  silence,  broken  only  by  the  crackling  of  the 
flames,  till  Charley,  perceiving  that  she  did  not  want  to  talk  to 
him,  moved  reluctantly  away. 

Eustacia  remained  witbin  the  bank  looking  at  the  fire,  'in- 
tending to  go  indoors,  yet  lingering  still.  Had  she  not  by  her 
situation  been  inclined  to  hold  in  indifference  all  things  honoured 
of  the  gods  and  of  men,  she  would  probably  have  come  away.  But 
her  state  was  so  hopeleas  that  she  could  play  with  it.  To  have 
lost  is  less  disturbing  than  to  wonder  if  we  may  possibly  have 
won ;  and  Eustacia  could  now,  like  other  people  at  such  a  stage, 
take  a  standing-point  outside  herself,  obEerve  herself  as  a  dis- 
interesied  spectator,  and  think  what  a  sport  for  Heaven  this 
woman  Eustacia  was. 

While  she  stood,  she  heard  a  sound.  It  was  the  splaFh  of  a 
stone  in  the  pond. 

Had  Eustacia  received  the  stone  full  in  the  bosom  her  heart 
could  not  have  given  a  more  decided  tiiump.  She  had  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  such  a  signal  in  answer  to  that  which  had 
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been  unwittingly  given  by  Charley ;  but  she  had  not  expected  it 
yet.  How  prompt  Wildeve  was  I  Yet,  how  could  he  think  her 
capable  of  deliberately  wishing  to  renew  their  assignations  now 
An  impulse  to  leave  the  spot,  a  desire  to  stay,  struggled  within 
her ;  and  the  desire  held  its  own.  More  than  that  it  did  not  do, 
for  she  refrained  even  from  ascending  the  bank  and  looking  over. 
She  remained  motionless,  not  disturbing  a  muscle  of  her  face  or 
raising  her  eyes ;  for  were  she  to  turn  up  her  face,  the  fire  on  the 
bank  would  shine  upon  it,  and  Wildeve  might  be  looking  down. 

There  was  a  second  splash  into  the  pond. 

Why  did  he  stay  so  long  without  advancing  and  looking  over  ? 
Curiosity  had  its  way :  she  ascended  one  or  two  of  the  earth  stepit 
in  the  bank,  and  glanced  out; 

Wildeve  was  before  her.  He  had  come  forward  after  throw- 
ing the  last  pebble,  and  the  fire  now  shone  into  each  of  their  faces 
from  the  bank  stretching  breast-high  between  them. 

*  I  did  not  light  it  I '  cried  Eustacia  quickly,  '  It  was  lit 
without  my  knowledge.     Don't,  don't  come  over  to  me ! ' 

'Why  have  you  been  living  here  all  these  days  without  telling 
me  P  You  have  left  your  home.  I  fear  I  am  something  to  blame 
in  this.' 

*  I  did  not  let  in  his  mother ;  that's  how  it  is ! ' 

'You  do  not  deserve  what  you  have  got,  Eustacia;  you  are  in 
great  misery ;  I  see  it  in  your  eyes,  your  mouth,  and  all  over  you. 
My  poor,  poor  girl  I '  He  stepped  over  the  bank.  '  You  are  be- 
yond everything  unhappy  1 ' 

*  No,  no !  not  oiactly ' 

'  It  has  been  pushed  too  far—  it  is  killing  you  ;  I  do  think  it.' 

Her  usually  quiet  breathing  had  grown  quicker  with  his  words. 

'  I — I '  she  began,  and  then  burst  into  quivering  sobe,  shaken 

to  the  heart  by  the  unexpected  voice  of  pity — a  sentiment  whose 
existence  in  relation  to  herself  she  had  almost  foigotten. 

This  outbreak  of  weeping  took  Eustacia  herself  so  much  by 
surprise  that  she  could  not  leave  off,  and  she  turned  aside  from 
him  in  some  shame,  though  turning  hid  nothing  from  him.  She 
sobbed  on  desperately;  then  the  outpour  lessened,  and  she  became 
quieter,     Wildeve  had  stood  without  speaking. 

'  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  me,  who  used  never  to  be  a  crying 
animal  ? '  she  asked  in  a  weak  whisper  as  she  wiped  her  eyes. 
'  Why  didn't  you  go  away  ?  I  wish  you  had  not  seen  quite  all  that ; 
it  reveals  too  much  by  half.' 

'  You  might  have  wished  it  because  it  makes  me  as  sad  as 
you,'  be  said  with  emotion  and  with  deference.  'As  for  revealing-^ 
the  word  is  impossible  between  ua  two.' 
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'  I  did  not  Bend  for  you — don't  foi^et  it,  DamoD  ;  I  am  in  pain, 
but  I  did  not  send  for  you.' 

'  Never  mind — I  came.  Oh,  Eustacia,  forpve  me  for  the  harm 
I  have  done  you  in  theee  two  past  years  I  I  see  more  and  more 
that  I  hare  been  your  ruin.' 

*  Not  you.     This  place  I  live  in.' 

'Ah I  your  generosity  may  naturally  make  you  say  that.  But 
I  am  the  culprit.  I  should  either  have  done  more,  or  nothing  at 
all.' 

'  In  what  way  ? ' 

'  I  ought  never  to  have  huoted  you  out ;  or,  having  done  it, 
I  ought  to  have  pereisted  in  marrying  you.  But  of  course  I  have 
no  right  to  talk  of  that  now.  I  will  only  ask  this ;  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you  ?  Is  there  anything  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  a  man  can  do  to  make  you  happier  than  you  are  at  present? 
If  there  is,  I  will  do  it.  You  may  command  me,  Eustacia,  to  the 
limit  of  my  influence :  and  don't  forget  that  I  am  richer  now. 
Surely  something  can  be  done  to  save  you  from  this !  Such  a  rare 
plant  in  such  a  wild  place,  it  grieves  me  to  see.  Do  you  want 
anything  bought  ?  Do  you  want  to  go  anywhere  ?  Do  you  want 
to  escape  the  place  altogether  ?  Only  say  it,  and  Til  do  anything 
to  pnt  an  end  to  those  tears,  which  but  for  me  would  never  have 
been  at  all.' 

'  We  are  each  married  to  another  person,'  she  said  faintly ; 
*  and  assistance  from  you,  however  correct,  would  have  an  evil 
sound.' 

'  Well,  there's  no  preventing  slanderers  from  having  their  fill 
at  any  time ;  but,  as  there  will  be  no  evil  in  it,  you  need  not  be 
afraid.  I  believe  I  am  now  a  sobered  man  ;  and  whatever  I  may 
feel,  I  promise  you  on  my  word  of  honour  never  to  speak  to  you 
about — ^what  might  have  been.  Thomasin  is  helplessly  dependent 
on  me  now ;  and  I  know  my  duty  to  her  quite  as  well  as  I  know 
my  duty  to  you  as  a  woman  unfairly  treated.  I  will  assist  you 
without  prejudice  to  her.     What  shall  I  assist  you  in  ? ' 

*  In  getting  away  from  here.' 

*  Where  do  you  wish  to  go  to  ? ' 

'  I  have  a  place  in  my  mind.  If  you  could  help  me  as  &r  as 
Budmouth  I  can  do  all  the  rest.  Steuners  sail  from  there.  Yes,' 
she  pleaded  earnestly ;  '  help  me  to  get  to  Budmouth  harbour 
without  my  grandfather's  or  my  husband's  knowledge,  and  I  can 
do  all  the  rest.' 

'  Will  it  be  safe  to  leave  you  there  alone  ? ' 

'Yea,  yes.    I  know  Budmouth  well.'  i^  ,(nvi|c 

'  Then  let  me  know  when  you  wish  to  go.     We  shall  be  ^Snir 
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present  house  till  December ;  after  that  we  remove  to  SouthertoD. 
Gommaad  me  in  anything  till  that  time.' 

*  I  -will  think  of  this,'  she  said  hurriedly.  '  Whether  I  can 
honestly  make  use  of  you  as  a  friend — ^that  is  what  1  must  aak 
myself.  If  I  wish  to  go,  and  decide  to  accept  your  assistance,  I 
will  signal  to  you  some  evening  at  eight  o'clock  punctually,  and 
this  will  mean  that  you  are  to  be  ready  with  a  horse  and  trap  at 
twelve  o'clock  the  same  night  to  drive  me  to  Budmouth  harbour 
in  time  for  the  morning  boat.' 

'I  will  look  out  every  night  at  eight,  and  no  signal  shall 
escape  me.' 

*  Now  please  go  away.  I  can  only  meet  you  once  more  under 
any  circumstances,  and  that  will  be  if  I  decide  on  this  escape. 
After  that  I  shall  never  see  you  again ;  and  you  must  do  your 
best  to  forget  an  unhappy  exile.  Go — I  cannot  bear  it  longer. 
Go — go.' 

Wildeve  slowly  went  up  the  steps,  and  descended  on  the  other 
side ;  and  as  he  walked  he  glanced  back,  till  the  bank  blotted  out 
her  form  from  his  further  view. 

Chapter  VI. 

THOMASIN  ARGUES  WITn  EBE  COTOIN,  AND  HE  WBITB8  A  LETTEB. 

Yeobbioht  was  at  this  time  at  Blooms-End,  hoping  that 
Eustacia  would  return  to  him.  The  removal  of  fumitiu'e  had  been 
accomplished  only  that  day,  though  Clym  bad  lived  in  the  old 
house  for  more  than  a  week.  He  had  spent  the  time  in  working 
about  the  premises,  sweeping  leaves  from  the  garden  paths,  cutting 
dead  stalks  from  the  flower-beds,  and  nailing  up  creepers  which 
had  been  displaced  by  the  autumn  winds.  He  took  no  particular 
pleasure  in  these  deeds,  but  they  formed  a  screen  between  himself 
and  despair.  Moreover,  it  had  become  a  religion  with  him  to 
preserve  in  good  condition  all  that  had  lapsed  from  his  mother's 
hands  to  his  own. 

During  these  operations  he  was  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
Eustacia.  That  there  should  be  no  mistake  about  her  knowing 
where  to  find  him  he  had  ordered  a  notice-board  to  be  affixed  to 
the  garden  gate  at  Alderworth,  signifying  in  white  letters  whither 
he  had  removed.  When  a  leaf  floated  to  the  earth  he  turned  his 
head,  thinking  it  might  he  her  footfall.  A  bird  searching  for 
worms  in  the  mould  of  the  flower-beds  sounded  like  her  hand  on 
the  latch  of  the  gate ;  and  at  dusk,  when  soft  strange  ventrilo- 
quisms came  irom  holes  in  the  ground,  hollow  stalks,  curled  dead 
leaves,  and  other  crannies  wherein  breezes,  worms,  and  insects 
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can  work  their  will,  he  fancied  that  they  were  Eustacia  staading 
without  and  breathing  wishes  of  reconciliation. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  pereevered  in  his  resolve,  not  to  invite 
her  lack.  At  the  same  time,  the  severity  with  which  he  had 
treated  her  lulled  the  sharpness  of  his  regret  for  his  mother,  and 
swoke  some  of  his  old  solicitude  for  his  mother's  supplaoter. 
Harsh  feelings  produce  harsh  naf^,  and  this  by  reaction  quenches 
the  sentiments  that  gave  it  birth.  The  more  he  reflected,  the  more 
he  softened.  But  to  look  upon  his  wife  as  innocence  in  distress 
was  impossible,  though  he  could  ask  himself  whether  he  had  given 
her  quite  time  enough — ^if  he  had  not  come  a  little  too  suddenly 
upon  her  on  that  sombre  morning  ? 

Now  that  the  first  flush  of  his  anger  had  paled,  he  was  disin- 
clined to  ascribe  to  her  more  than  an  indiscreet  friendship  with 
Wildeve,  for  there  had  not  appeared  in  her  manner  the  signs  of  dis- 
honour. So  that  the  absolutely  dark  character  of  her  deed  could 
Bcaroely  be  maintained  after  making  such  an  admission  as  this. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  November  his  thoughts  of 
Eustacia  were  intense.  Echoes  from  those  past  times  when  they 
had  exchanged  tender  words  all  the  day  long  came  like  the  diffused 
murmur  of  a  sea-shore  left  a  mile  behind.  '  Surely,'  he  said, '  she 
might  have  brought  herself  to  communicate  with  me  before  now.' 

Instead  of  remaining  at  home  that  night,  he  determined  to  go 
and  see  Thomasin  and  her  husband.  If  he  found  opportunity  he 
would  allude  to  the  chief  cause  of  the  separation  between  Eustacia 
and  himself,  keeping  silence  on  the  fact  that  there  was  a  third 
pereon  in  the  house  when  his  mother  was  turned  away.  If  it 
proved  that  Wildeve  was  innocently  there,  he  would  doubtless 
openly  mention  it.  If  he  were  there  with  unjust  intentions, 
Wildeve,  being  a  man  of  quick  feeling,  might  possibly  say  some- 
thing to  reveal  the  extent  to  which  Eustacia  was  compromised. 

But  on  reaching  his  cousin's  house  he  found  that  only 
Thomasin  was  at  home,  Wildeve  being  at  that  time  on  his  way  to- 
wards the  bonfire  unwittingly  lit  by  Charley  at  Mistover.  Thomasin, 
then  as  always,  was  glad  to  see  Clym,  and  took  him  to  inspect 
the  sleeping  baby,  carefully  screening  the  candlelight  from  the 
in&nt's  eyes  with  her  hand. 

'Tamsin,  have  you  heard  that  Eustacia  is  not  with  me  now?' 
he  said  when  tbey  had  sat  down  again. 

*  No,'  said  Thomasin,  alarmed. 

•And  not  that  I  have  left  Alderworth  ? ' 

*  No.  I  never  hear  tidings  from  Alderworth  unless  you  bring 
them.     What  is  the  matter?' 

Clym  in  a  disturbed  voice  related  to  her  his  visit  to  Susan 
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Nungiich's  boy,  the  reTektion  he  bad  made,  and  what  had  resulted 
from  his  charging  Eustacia  with  having  wilfully  and  heartlesely 
done  the  deed.  He  suppressed  all  mention  of  Wildeve's  presence 
with  her. 

'  All  this,  and  I  not  knowing  it  I '  munnured  Thomasin  in  an 
awestruck  tone.  '  Terrible  I  What  could  have  made  her — 0 
Eustacia!  Andwhenyou  found  it  out  you  went  in  hot  baste  to  her? 
Were  you  too  cruel  ? — or  is  she  really  so  wicked  as  she  seems  ?  ' 

*  C^  a  man  be  too  cruel  to  his  mother's  enemy  ?  ' 
'  I  can  fancy  so.' 

*  Very  well,  then — I'll  admit  that  he  can.  But  now  what  is  to 
be  done  ? ' 

'  Make  it  up  again — if  a  quarrel  so  deadly  can  ever  be  made  up. 
I  almost  wish  you  had  not  told  me.  But  do  try  to  be  reconciled. 
There  are  ways,  after  all,  if  you  both  wish  to.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  we  do  both  wish  to  make  it  up,'  said  Clym. 
'If  she  had  wished  it,  would  she  not  have  sent  to  me  by  this  time?' 

'  You  seem  to  wish  to,  and  yet  you  have  not  sent  to  her.' 

'  True ;  but  I  hare  been  tossed  to  and  fro  in  doubt  if  I  ought, 
after  such  strong  provocation.  To  see  me  now,  Thomasin,  gives  you 
no  idea  of  what  I  have  been ;  of  what'depths  I  have  descended  to  in 
these  few  last  days.  Oh,  it  was  a  bitter  shame  to  shut  out  my 
mother  like  that !  Can  I  ever  forget  it,  or  even  agree  to  see  ber 
again?' 

'  She  might  not  have  known  that  anything  serious  would  come 
of  it,  and  perhaps  she  did  not  mean  to  keep  aunt  out  altogether.' 

'  She  says  herself  that  she  did  not.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
keep  her  out  she  did.' 

'  Believe  her  sorry,  and  send  for  ber.' 

'  How  if  she  will  not  come  ? ' 

'  It  will  prove  her  guilty,  by  showing  that  it  is  her  habit  to 
nourish  enmity.     But  I  do  not  think  that  for  a  moment.' 

'  I  will  do  this :  I  will  wait  a  day  or  two  longer — not  longer 
than  two  days,  certainly — and  if  she  does  not  send  to  me  in  that 
time  I  will  indeed  send  to  her. — I  thought  to  have  seen  Wildevo 
here  to-night.     Is  he  from  home  ? ' 

Thomasin  blushed  a  little.  '  No,'  she  said.  '  He  is  merely  gone 
out  for  a  walk.' 

'Why  didn't  he  take  you  with  him? — the  evening  is  fine. 
You  want  fresh  air  as  well  as  he.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  care  for  going  anywhere ;  besides,  there  is  baby.' 

'  Yes,  yes.  Well,  I  have  been  thinking  whether  I  should  not 
consult  your  husband  about  this  as  well  as  you,'  said  Qyra 
steadily. 
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'I  fancy  I  would  not,' she  quickly  answered.  'It  can  do  no  good.' 
Her  ooosin  looked  her  in  the  fece.  No  doubt  Thomasin  was 
ignorant  that  her  husband  had  any  share  in  the  events  of  that 
tragical  afternoon ;  but  her  countenance  seemed  to  signify  that 
she  concealed  some  suspicion  or  thought  of  the  reputed  tender 
relations  between  Wildeve  and  Eustacia  in  days  gone  by. 

Clym,  however,  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  he  rose  to 
depart  more  in  doubt  than  when  he  came. 

•  You  will  write  to  her  in  a  day  or  two  ? '  said  the  young 
woman  earnestly.  *  I  do  so  hope  the  wretched  separation  may 
come  to  an  end.' 

*  I  will,'  said  Clym :  *  I  don't  rejoice  in  my  present  state  at.all,' 
And  he  left  her,  and  climbed  the  hills  to  Blooms-End.     Before 

going  to  bed  he  eat  down  and  wrote  the  following  letter  : — 

My  dear  ivifo  EustaciBj — I  must  obpy  my  heart  withoHt  congiilting  my 
reason  too  closely.  Will  jou  come  back  to  mo  ?  Do  bo,  and  the  past  fhidl 
nevar  be  mentioned.  I  was  too  severe ;  but,  O  Eustacia,  the  proTOCation  I'  You 
don't  know,  you  noTer  wiU  know,  vbdt  lliose  words  of  anger  coet  me  whicb 
you  drew  down  upon  yourself.  All  Ihnt  an  honest  man  can  promise  you  I 
promise  now,  which  is  that  from  me  you  shall  never  sutFer  anytluD^  on  this 
score  aguD.  After  atl  the  Towe  we  have  made,Eu3tada,  I  think  we  bad  better 
pasa  the  remainder  of  our  lives  in  tiying  to  keep  Ibem.  Come  to  me,  then, 
even  if  yon  reproach  me.  I  have  thought  of  your  Bufferings  that  morning  on 
which  I  parted  from  you ;  I  know  they  were  genuine,  and  they  are  as  much  as 
yon  ought  to  bear.  Our  love  must  sxill  continue.  Such  hearts  as  ours  would 
never  have  been  given  ua  but  to  be  concerned  with  each  other.  I  could  not  ask 
you  back  at  first,  Eustacia,  for  I  was  unable  to  penuade  myself  that  he  who 
was  with  yon  was  not  there  as  a  lover.  But  if  you  will  come,  and  ezploin 
distracting  appearances,  I  do  not  question  that  you  can  show  your  honesty  to 
me.  Why  have  you  not  (wme  before  ?  Do  you  think  I  will  not  listen  to  you  P 
Surely  not,  when  you  remember  the  kisses  and  vows  we  eichsnged  under  the 
summer  moon.  Ketum,  then,  and  you  shall  be  vrarmly  welcomed.  I  can  no 
longer  think  of  you  to  your  prejudice — I  am  but  too  much  absorbed  in  justifying 

Your  husband  as  ever, 

Cl.Tlf. 

'  There,'  he  said,  as  be  laid  it  in  bis  desk, '  that's  a  good  thing 
done.  If  she  does  not  come  before  to-morrow  night  I  will  send  it 
to  her.' 

Meanwhile,  at  the  house  he  had  just  left,  Thomasin  sat  sighing 
uneasily.  Fidelity  to  her  husband  had  that  evening  induced  her 
to  conceal  all  suspicion  that  Wildeve's  interest  in  Eustacia  had 
not  ended  with  his  marriage.  But  she  knew  nothing  positive, 
and  though  Clym  was  her  well-beloved  cousin  there  was  one  nearer 
to  her  sty). 

When,  a  little  later,  Wildeve  returned  from  his  walk  to  Mist- 
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over,  Tbomasin  said, '  Damon,  where  bave  you  been  ?  I  was  getting 
quite  frightened,  and  thought  you  had  fallen  into  the  river.  I 
dislike  being  in  the  house  by  myself.' 

*  Frightened  ? '  he  said,  touching  ber  cheek  as  if  she  were  some 
domestio  animal.  '  Why,  I  thought  nothing  could  frighten  you. 
It  is  that  you  are  getting  proud,  I  am  sure,  and  don't  like  living 
here  since  we  have  risen  above  our  business.  Well,  it  is  a  tedious 
matter,  this  getting  a  new  house ;  but  I  couldn't  have  set  about  it 
sooner,  unless  our  ten  thousand  pounds  had  been  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, when  we  could  have  afforded  to  despise  caution.* 

'  No — I  don't  mind  waiting — I  woxild  rather  stay  here  twelve 
months  longer  than  run  any  risk  with  baby.  But  I  don't  like 
your  vanishing  so  in  the  evenings.  There's  something  on  your 
mind — I  know  there  is,  Damon.  You  go  about  so  gloomily,  and 
look  at  the  heath  ae  if  it  were  somebody's  gaol  instead  of  a  nice 
wild  place  to  walk  in.' 

He  looked  towards  her  with  pitying  surprise.  'What,  do  you 
like  Egdon  Heath  ? '  he  said. 

'  I  like  what  I  was  born  near  to ;  I  admire  its  grim  old  face,' 

'  Pooh,  my  dear  I     You  don't  know  what  you  like.' 

'I  am  siu-e  I  do.  There's  only  one  thing  unpleasant  about 
Egdon.' 

'What's  that?' 

'  You  never  take  me  with  you  when  you  walk  there.  Why  do 
you  wander  so  much  in  it  yourself  if  you  so  dislike  it?' 

The  inquiry,  though  a  simple  one,  was  plainly  disconcerting, 
and  he  sat  down  before  replying.  *I  don't  think  you  often  see 
me  there.     Give  an  iustaoce.' 

*  I  will,'  she  answered  triumphantly.  *  When  you  went  out 
this  evening,  I  thought  that,  as  baby  was  asleep,  I  would  see  where 
you  were  going  to  bo  mysteriously  without  telling  me.  So  I  ran 
out,  and  followed  behind  you.  You  stopped  at  the  place  where 
the  road  forks, looked  round  at  the  bonfires, and  then  said,  "Damn 
it,  m  go  I "  And  you  went  quickly  up  the  left-hand  road.  Then 
I  stood  and  watched  you.' 

Wildeve  frowned,  afterwards  saying  with  a  forced  smile,  *  Well, 
what  wonderful  discovery  did  you  make  ? ' 

'  There — now  you  are  angry,  and  we  won't  talk  of  this  any 
more.'  She  went  across  to  him,  sat  on  a  footstool,  and  looked  up 
in  his  face. 

'  Nonsense ! '  be  said ; '  that's  how  you  always  back  out.  We  will 
go  on  with  it  now  we  have  begun.  What  did  you  next  see  ? — I 
particularly  want  to  know.' 

'  Don't  be  like  that,  Damon ! '  she  murmured.     '  I  didn't  see 
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anything.     You  vanished  out  of  sight,  aad  thea  I  looked  round 
at  the  bonfires  and  oame  in.' 

'Perhaps  this  is  not  the  only  time  yoii  have -dogged  my  steps. 
Are  you  trying  to  find  out  something  bad  about  me  ? ' 

'  Not  at  all.  I  have  never  done  Buch  a  thing  before,  and  I 
shouldn't  have  done  it  now  if  words  had  not  sometimes  been 
dropped  about  you.' 

'  What  d/i  you  mean  ? '  he  impatiently  asked. 

'They  Bay — they  say  you  used  to  go  to  AMerworth  in  the 
evenings,  and  it  puts  into  my  mind  what  I  have  heard  about—" 

Wildeve  turned  angrily,  and  stood  up  in  front  of  her.  '  Now,' 
he  said,  flourishing  his  hand  in  the  air,  'just  out  with  it,  madam. 
I  demand  to  know  what  remarks  you  have  heard.' 

'Well,  I  heard  that  you  used  to  be  very  fond  of  fiustacia, 
nothing  more  than  that,  though  told  more  in  a  bit-by-bit  way. 
You  ought  not  to  be  angry.' 

He  observed  that  her  eyes  were  brimming  with  tears.  '  Well,' 
he  said, '  there  is  nothing  new  in  that,  and  of  course  I  don't  mean 
to  be  rough  towards  you,  so  you  need  not  cry.  Now  don't  let  us 
speak  of  the  subject  any  more.' 

And  no  more  was  said,  Thomasin  being  glad  enough  of  a 
reason  for  not  mentioning  Clym's  visit  to  her  that  evening,  and  his 
story. 

Chapter  VII. 

A  1I18BT  wmcS  BBOTTOHT  KO  BEST. 

Having  resolved  on  flight,  Eustacia  at  times  seemed  anxious  that 
something  should  happen  to  thwart  her  own  intention.  The  only 
event  that  could  really  change  her  position  was  the  appearance  of 
Clym.  The  glory  which  had  encircled  bim  as  her  lover  was 
departed  now ;  yet  some  good  simple  quality  of  his  would  occa- 
sionally return  to  her  memory,  and  stir  a  momentary  throb  of  hope 
that  he  would  again  present  himself  before  her.  But,  calmly  con- 
sidered, it  was  not  likely  that  such  a  severance  as  now  existed 
would  ever  close  up :  she  would  have  to  live  on  as  a  painful  object, 
isolated,  and  out  of  place.  She  had  used  to  think  of  the  heath 
alone  as  an  uncongenial  environment ;  she  felt  it  now  of  the  whole 

Towards  evening  her  detenuinatiou  to  go  away  again  revived. 
About  four  o'clock  she  packed  up  anew  the  few  small  articles  she 
had  brought  in  her  flight  &om  Alderworth,  and  also  some  belong- 
,  ing  to  her  which  had  been  left  here ;  the  whole  formed  a  bundle 
not  too  large  to  be  carried  in  her  hand  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  or 
two.    The  scene  without  grew  darker ;  mud-coloured  clouds  bellied 
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downwardB  from  the  sky  like  vast  hammocks  slung  ucroBs  it,  and 
with  the  increase  of  night  a  Btormy  wind  arose ;  but  as  yet  there 
was  no  rain. 

Eustacia  could  not  rest  indoors,  having  nothing  more  to  do, 
and  she  wandered  to  and  fro  on  the  hill,  not  far  from  the  house 
that  she  was  soon  to  leave.  In  these  desultory  ramblings  she . 
passed  the  cottage  of  Susan  Nunsuch,  a  little  lower  down  than 
her  grandfather's.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  a  riband  of  bright  fire- 
light fell  across  the  ground  without.  As  Eustacia  crossed  the  fire- 
beams  she  appeared  for  an  instant  as  distinct  as  a  figiure  in  a 
phantaamagoria — a  creature  of  light  surrounded  by  an  area  of 
darkness :  the  moment  passed,  and  she  was  absorbed  ia  night  again. 

A  woman  who  was  sitting  inside  the  cottage  had  seen  and 
recognised  her  in  that  momentary  irradiation.  This  was  Susan 
herself,  occupied  in  preparing  a  posset  for  her  little  boy,  who, 
often  ailing,  was  now  seriously  unwell.  Susan  dropped  the  spoon, 
shook  her  fist  at  the  vanished  figure,  and  then  proceeded  with  her 
work  in  a  musing  absent  way. 

At  eigbt  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  Eustacia  had  promised  to 
signal  to  Wildeve,  if  ever  she  signalled  at  all,  she  looked  around 
the  premises  to  learn  if  the  coast  was  clear,  went  to  the  furze-rick, 
and  pulled  thence  a  long-stemmed  bough  of  that  fuel.  This  she 
carried  to  the  comer  of  the  bank,  and,  glancing  behind  to  see  if 
the  shutters  were  all  closed,  she  struck  a  light,  and  kindled  the 
furze.  When  it  was  thoroughly  ablaze  Eustacia  took  it  by  the  stem, 
and  waved  it  in  the  air  above  her  head  till  it  had  burned  itself  out. 

She  was  gratlBed,  if  gratification  were  possible  to  such  a  mood, 
by  seeing  a  similar  light  in  the  vicinity  of  Wildeve's  residence  a 
minute  or  two  later.  Having  agreed  to  keep  watch  at  this  hour 
every  night  in  case  she  should  require  assistance,  this  promptness 
proved  how  strictly  he  had  held  to  his  word.  Four  hours  after  the 
present  time — ^that  is,  at  midnight — he  was  to  be  ready  to  drive 
her  to  Budmouth  as  pre-arranged. 

Eustacia  returned  to  the  house.  Supper  having  been  got  over, 
she  retired  early,  and  sat  in  her  room  waiting  for  the  time  to  go 
by.  The  night  being  dark  and  threatening,  Captain  Drew  had 
not  strolled  out  to  gossip  in  any  cottage,  or  to  call  at  the  inn,  as 
was  sometimes  his  custom  on  these  long  autumn  nights ;  and  he 
sat  sipping  grog  alone  downstairs.  About  ten  o'clock  there  was  a 
knock  at  tiie  door.  When  the  servant  opened  it,  the  rays  of  the 
candle  fell  upon  the  form  of  Fairway. 

*I  was  a-forced  to  go  to  Lower  Mistover  to-night,' be  said; 
'  and  Mr.  Yeobright  asked  me  to  leave  this  here  on  my  way  j  but, 
faith,  I  put  it  in  the  lining  of  my  hat,  and  thought  no  more  about 
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it  till  I  got  back  aod  w&s  haspiug  my  gate  before  going  to  bed. 
So  I  have  ruD  back  with  it  at  once.' 

He  Iianded  in  a  letter,  and  went  his  way.  The  girl  brought  it 
to  the  Captain,  who  found  that  it  was  directed  to  Euttacia.  He 
turned  it  over  and  over,  and  fancied  that  the  writing  was  her 
husband's,  thongh  he  could  not  be  sure.  However,  he  decided  to 
let  her  have  it  at  once  if  possible,  and  took  it  upstairs  for  that 
purpose ;  but  on  reaching  the  door  of  her  room  and  looking  in  at 
the  keyhole  he  found  there  was  no  light  within,  the  fact  being  that 
EuBtacia,  without  undressing,  had  flung  herself  upon  the  bed,  to 
rest  and  gather  a  little  strength  for  her  coining  journey.  Her 
grandfather  concluded  from  what  he  saw  that  he  ought  not  to  dis- 
turb her,  and  descending  again  to  the  parlour  he  placed  the  letter 
on  the  raantelpiece  to  give  it  ber  in  the  morning. 

At  eleven  o'clock  he  went  to  bed  himself,  smoked  some  time 
in  bis  bedroom,  put  out  his  light  at  half-past  eleven,  and  then,  as 
was  his  invariable  custom,  pulled  up  the  blind  before  getting  into 
bed,  that  he  might  see  which  way  the  wind  blew  on  opening  his 
eyes  iu  the  morning,  bis  bedroom  window  conmianding  a  view  of 
the  flagstaff  and  vane.  Just  as  he  had  lain  down  he  was  surprised 
to  observe  the  white  pole  of  the  staff  flash  into  existence  like  a 
streak  of  phosphorus  drawn  downwards  across  the  shade  of  night 
without.  Only  one  explanation  met  this — a  light  had  been  sud- 
denly thrown  upon  the  pole  from  the  direction  of  the  house.  As 
everybody  had  retii'cd  to  rest  the  old  man  felt  it  necessary  to  get 
out  of  h«i,  open  the  window  softly,  and  look  to  the  right  and  left. 
£ustacia*B  bedroom  was  lighted  up,  and  it  was  the  shine  from  her 
window  which  had  lighted  the  pole.  Wondering  what  had  aroused 
her,  he  remained  undecided  at  the  window,  and  was  thinking  of 
fetching  the  letter  to  slip  it  under  her  door,  when  be  heard  a  slight 
brushing  of  garments  on  tbe  partition  dividing  his  room  from  tbe 


The  Captain  concluded  that  Eustacia  was  rather  unwell,  ^d 
would  have  dismissed  the  matter  as  not  remarkable,  bad  be  not 
also  heard  her  distinctly  weeping. 

'  She  is  thinking  of  that  husband  of  hers,'  he  said  to  himself. 
'  Ah,  the  silly  goose  \  she  had  no  business  to  marry  him.  I  wonder 
if  that  letter  is  really  Mb.' 

He  arose,  threw  his  boat-cloak  round  him,  opened  the  door, 
and  said,  '  Eustacia  I '  There  was  no  answer.  <  Eustacia  I '  he 
repeated  louder, '  there  is  a  letter  on  the  mantelpiece  for  you.' 

But  no  response  was  made  to  this  statement  save  an  imaginary 
one  from  the  wind,  which  seemed  to  gnaw  at  the  comers  of  the 
bouse,  and  the  stroke  of  a  few  drops  of  rain  upon  the  windows. 
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He  went  into  the  passa^,  and  Btood  -waiting  neartj  five 
minutes.  Still  ebe  did  not  return.  He  went  back  for  a  light,  and 
prepared  to  follow  her,  hut  first  be  looked  into  her  bedroom.  There, 
on  the  outside  of  the  quilt,  was  the  impression  of  her  form,  showing 
that  the  bed  had  not  been  opened  ;  and,  what  was  more  significant, 
she  had  not  taken  her  candlestick  downstairs.  He  was  now 
thoroughly  alaimed,  and  hastily  putting  on  his  clothes  he  de- 
scended to  the  front  door,  which  he  himself  had  bolted  and  locked. 
It  was  now  unfastened.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
Euatacia  bad  left  the  house  at  this  midnight  hour ;  and  whither 
could  she  have  gone  ?  To  follow  her  was  almost  impossible. 
Had  the  dwelling  stood  in  an  ordinary  road,  two  persons  setting 
out,  one  in  each  direction,  might  have  made  sure  of  over- 
taking her ;  but  it  was  a  hopeless  task  to  seek  for  anybody  on  a 
heath  ia  the  dark,  the  practicable  directions  for  flight  across  it 
from  any  point  being  as  numerous  as  the  meridians  radiating 
&om  the  pole.  Perplexed  what  to  do,  he  looked  into  the 
parlour,  and  was  vexed  to  find  that  the  letter  still  lay  there  un- 
touched. 

At  half-past  eleven,  finding  that  the  house  was  silent,  Eustacia 
lit  her  candle,  put  on  some  warm  outer  wrappings,  took  her  bag  in 
her  hand,  and  descended  the  staircase,  "^'hen  she  got  into  the 
outer  air  she  found  that  it  had  begun  to  rain,  and  as  she  stood 
pausing  at  the  door  it  increased,  threatening  to  come  on  heavily. 
But  having  committed  herself  to  this  line  of  action  there  was  no 
retreating  for  bad  weather,  since  Wildeve  had  been  communicated 
with,  and  was  probably  even  then  waiting  for  her.  The  gloom  of 
the  night  was  funereal;  all  nature  seemed  clothed  in  crape.  The 
spiky  points  of  the  fir-trees  behind  the  house  rose  into  the  sky 
like  the  turrets  and  pinnacles  of  an  abbey.  Nothing  below  the 
horizon  was  visible  save  a  light  which  was  still  burning  in  the 
cottage  of  Susan  Nunsuch. 

Eustacia  opened  her  umbrella  and  went  out  fi\}m  the  enclosure 
by  the  steps  over  the  bank,  after  which  she  was  beyond  all  danger  of 
4>eing  perceived.  Skirting  the  pool,  she  followed  the  path  towards 
Blaukbarrow,  occasionally  stumbling  over  twisted  furze-roots,  tufts 
of  rushes,  or  oozing  lumps  of  fleshy  fungi,  which  at  this  season  lay 
scattered  about  the  heath  like  the  rotting  liver  and  lungs  of  some 
colossal  animal.  The  moon  and  stars  were  closed  up  by  cloud  and 
rain,  the  density  amounting  to  a  lunar  and  sidereal  extinction.  It 
was  a  night  which  led  the  traveller's  thought-s  instinctively  to  dwell 
on  nocturnal  scenes  of  disaster  in  the  chronicles  of  the  world,  and  on 
all  that  ia  terrible  and  dark  in  history  and  legend — the  last  plague 
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of  Egypt,  the  destruction  of  Seiinacbenb'B  hoet,  the  agony  in 
GetheemaDe. 

Eustacia  at  length  reached  Blackbanow,  and  stood  Etill  there  to 
think.  Never  was  harmony  more  perfect  than  that  between  the 
chaos  of  her  mind  and  the  chaOB  of  the  world  without.  A  sudden 
recollection  had  flashed  on  her  this  moment:  she  bad  not  money 
enough  for  undertaking  a  long  journey.  Amid  the  fluctuating 
sentiments  of  the  day,  her  unpractical  mind  bad  not  dwelt  on  the 
necessity  of  being  well  provided,  and  now  that  she  thoroughly 
realised  the  conditions  she  sighed  bitterly,  and  ceased  to  stand 
erect,  gradually  ciouching  down  under  the  umbrella  as  if  she  were 
drawn  into  the  barrow  by  a  hand  &om  beneath.  Gould  it  be  that 
she  was  to  remain  a  captive  still?  Money :  she  had  never  felt  its 
value  before.  Even  to  efface  herself  from  the  country,  means  were 
required.  To  ask  Wildeve  for  pecimiary  aid  was  impossible  for  a 
woman  with  the  shadow  of  pride  left  in  her :  his  assistance  in  driv- 
ing her  to  Budmouth  had  become  almost  distasteful  to  her  during 
the  last  few  hours,  and  was  of  the  natiire  of  humiliation.  Had  he 
not  eagerly  offered  to  do  it,  she  could  never  have  employed  him. 

Any  one  who  had  stood  by  now  would  have  pitied  her,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  her  exposure  to  weather,  and  isolation  from  all 
of  hnmanity  except  the  mouldered  remains  inside  the  barrow  ;  but 
for  that  other  form  of  misery  which  was  denoted  by  the  slightly 
rocking  movement  that  ber  feelings  imparted  to  her  person. 
Extreme  unhappiness  weighed  visibly  upon  her.  Between  the 
drippings  of  the  rain  from  her  umbrella  to  her  mantle,  from  her 
mantle  to  the  heather,  from  the  heather  to  the  earth,  very  similar 
sotmds  could  be  heard  coming  from  her  lips  ;  and  the  tearfulness  of 
the  outer  scene  was  repeated  upon  her  face.  The  wings  of  her  soul 
were  broken  by  the  cruel  obstructiveness  of  all  about  her ;  and 
even  had  she  seen  herself  in  a  promising  way  of  gettingto  Budmouth, 
entering  a  coaster,  and  sailing  to  some  northern  or  western  port, 
she  would  have  been  hut  little  more  buoyant,  so  fearfully  tnaUgnant 
were  other  things.  She  uttered  words  aloud.  When  a  woman  in 
such  a  situation,  neither  old,  deaf,  crazed,  nor  whimsical,  takes 
upon  herself  to  sob  and  soliloquise  aloud,  there  is  something 
grievous  the  matter. 

'  I  can't  go,  I  can't  go  I '  she  moaned.  *  No  money :  I  can't  go ! 
And  if  I  could,  what  comfort  to  me  ?  I  must  drag  on  next  year 
as  I  have  dragged  on  this  year,  and  the  year  after  that  as  before. 
How  r  have  tried  and  tried  to  be  a  splendid  woman,  and  how 
destiny  has  been  against  mel  .  .  .  .  I  do  not  deserve  my  loti' 
she  cried  in  a  frenzy  of  bitter  revolt.  '  0  the  cruelty  of  putting  me 
into  this  bad,  ignorant,  stupid  worid!     I  was  capable  of  much  f 
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but  I  have  been  injured  and  blighted  and  eriished  by  tilings  beyond 
my  control !  0  what  wicked  meanness  it  is  of  Heaven  to  devise 
Buch  tortures  for  me,  who  have  done  no  harm  to  Heaven  at  all  I' 

The  diatant  light  which  Eustacia  cursorily  observed  ia  leaving 
the  house  came,  as  she  bad  divined,  from  the  cottage-window  of 
Susan  Nunsuch.  What  Eustacia  did  not  divine  was  the  occupation 
of  the  woman  within  at  that  moment.  Susan's  sight  of  faer  passing 
figure  earlier  in  the  evening,  not  five  minutes  after  the  rick  boy's 
exclamation, '  Mother,  I  do  feel  so  bad,'  persuaded  the  matron  that 
an  evil  influence  was  certainly  exercised  by  Eustacia's  propinquity. 
On  this  account  Susan  did  not  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  the 
evening's  work  was  over,  as  she  would  have  done  at  ordinary  times. 
To  counteract  the  malign  spell  which  she  imagined  poor  Eustacia 
to  be  working,  the  boy's  mother  busied  herself  with  a  ghastly 
invention  of  superstition,  calculated  to  bring  powerlessness,  atrophy, 
and  annihilation  on  any  human  being  against  whom  it  was  directed. 
tt  was  a  practice  well  known  on  Egdon  at  that  date,  and  one  that 
is  not  quite  extinct  at  the  present  day- 
She  passed  with  her  candle  into  an  inner  room  where,  among 
other  utensils,  were  two  large  brown  pans,  containing  together 
perhaps  a  hundredweight  of  liquid  honey,  the  produce  of  the  bees 
during  the  foregoing  summer.  On  a  shelf  over  the  pans  was  a 
smooth  and  solid  yellow  mass  of  a  hemispherical  form,  consisting 
of  beeswax  from  the  same  take  of  honey.  Susan  took  down  the 
lump,  and,  cutting  off  several  thin  slices,  heaped  them  in  an  iron 
ladle,  with  which  she  returned  to  the  living-room,  and  placed  the 
vessel  in  the  hot  ashes  of  the  fireplace.  As  soon  as  the  wax  bad 
softened  to  the  plasticity  of  dough  she  kneaded  the  pieces  t^)gether. 
And  now  her  fiace  became  more  intent.  She  began  moulding  the 
wax ;  and  it  was  evident  from  her  manner  of  manipulation  that  she 
was  endeavouring  to  give  it  some  preconceived  form.  The  form 
was  human. 

By  warming  and  kneading,  cutting  and  twisting,  dismembering 
and  re-joining  the  incipient  image,  she  had  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  produced  a  shape  which  tolerably  well  resembled  a  woman, 
and  was  about  six  inches  high.  She  laid  it  on  the  table  to  get 
cold  and  hard.  Meanwhile,  she  had  taken  the  candle  and  gone 
upstairs  to  where  the  little  boj  was  lying, 

'  Did  you  notice,  my  dear,  what  Jlrs.  Eustacia  wore  this  after- 
noon besides  the  dark  dress  ? ' 

'  A  red  ribbon  round  her  neck.' 

*  Anything  else  ? '  (~'  \ 

*  No — except  sandal-shoes.'  Digiti^rd  ■:,,  LjiOOgIC 
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'  A  red  ribbon  and  sandal-sboeF,'  Ebe  eaid  to  herself. 

Mrs.  Nunsuch  went  and  Gearched  till  Bhe  found  a  fragment  of 
the  narrowest  red  ribbon,  which  she  took  downstalrB  and  tied 
round  the  neck  of  the  image.  Then  fetching  ink  and  a  quill  from 
the  rickety  bureau  by  the  window,  she  blackened  the  feet  of  the 
image  to  the  extent  presumably  covered  by  shoes;  and  on  the 
instep  of  each  foot  marked  croBS  lines  in  the  shape  taken  by  the 
sandal-stringB  of  those  days.  Finally  she  tied  a  bit  of  black  thread 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  in  faint  resemblance  to  a  fillet 
worn  for  confining  the  hair. 

^ufian  held  the  object  at  arm's  length,  and  contemplated  it 
with  a  satisfaction  in  which  there  was  no  smile.  To  anybody 
acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  Egdon  Heath  the  image  would 
have  suggested  Eustacia  Yeobright. 

From  her  work-basket  in  the  window-seat  the  woman  took  a 
paper  of  pins,  of  the  old  long  and  yellow  sort,  whose  heads  were 
made  to  come  off  at  their  first  usage.  These  she  began  to  thrust 
into  the  image  in  all  directions,  with  apparently  excruciating 
energy.  Probably  as  many  as  fifty  were  thus  inserted,  some  into 
the  head  of  the  wax  model,  some  into  the  shoulders,  some  into  the 
trunk,  some  upwards  through  the  soles  of  the  feet,  till  the  figure 
was  c&mpletely  permeated  with  pins. 

She  turned  to  the  fire.  It  had  been  of  turf,  and  though  the 
high  heap  of  ashes  which  turf  fires  produce  was  somewhat  dark 
and  dead  on  the  outside,  upon  raking  it  abroad  with  the  shovel 
the  inside  of  the  mass  showed  a  glow  of  red  heat.  She  took  a  few 
pieces  of  fresh  turf  from  the  chimney-corner,  and  built  them 
together  over  the  glow,  upon  which  the  fire  brightened.  Seizing 
^th  the  tongs  the  image  that  she  had  made  of  Eustacla,  she 
held  it  in  the  heat,  and  watched  it  as  it  began  to  waste  slowly 
away.  And  while  she  stood  thus  engaged,  there  came  from 
between  her  lips  a  murmur  of  words. 

It  was  a  strange  jargon — the  Lord's  Prayer  repeated  backwards 
— the  incantation  usual  in  proceedings  for  obtaining  unhallowed 
assistance  against  an  enemy.  Mrs.  Susan  uttered  the  lugubrious 
discourse  three  times  slowly,  and  when  it  had  been  completed  the 
image  had  considerably  diminished.  As  the  wax  dropped  into  the 
fire  a  long  fiame  arose  fi^m  the  spot,  and,  curling  its  tongue  round 
the  figure,  ate  still  further  into  its  substance.  A  pin  occasionally 
dropped  with  the  wax,  and  the  embers  heated  it  red  as  it  lay. 
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Chapter  VTII. 
is  spitb  0?  kain  and  sarehess,  setbbai.  ttale  abroad. 

While  tbe  efEgy  of  Eustacia  was  melting  to  nothing,  and  the  fair 
woman  herself  was  standing  on  Blackbarrow,  her  eoul  in  an  abyss 
of  desolation  seldom  plumbed  by  one  so  young,  Yeobright  sat 
lonely  at  Blooms-End.  He  had  fulfilled  his  word  to  Thomasin  by 
sending  off  Fairway  with  the  letter  to  his  wife,  and  now  waited 
with  increased  impatience  for  some  sonnd  or  signal  of  her  return. 
Were  Kustacia  still  at  Mistover,  the  very  least  to  be  expected  was 
that  she  would  send  him  back  a  reply  to-night  by  the  same  band ; 
though,  to  leave  all  to  her  inclination,  he  had  cautioned  Fairway 
not  to  ask  for  an  answer.  If  one  were  told  or  handed  to  him,  he 
was  to  bring  it  immediately ;  if  not,  he  was  to  go  straight  home 
without  troubling  to  come  round  to  Blooms-End  again  that  night. 

But  Becretly  Clym  had  a  more  pleasing  hope.  Eustacia  might 
possibly  decline  to  use  her  pen — it  was  rather  her  way  to  work 
silently — and  surprise  him  by  appearing  at  his  door. 

To  Clym's  regret,  it  began  to  rain  and  blow  hard  as  the  evening 
advanced.  The  wind  rasped  and  scraped  at  the  comers  of  the 
house,  and  filliped  the  eaves-droppings  like  peas  against  the  panes. 
He  walked  restlessly  about  the  untenanted  rooms,  stopping  strange 
noises  in  windows  and  doors  by  jamming  splinters  of  wood  into 
the  casements  and  crevices,  and  pressing  together  the  lead-work  of 
the  quarries  where  it  had  become  loosened  from  the  glass.  It  was 
one  of  the  nights  when  cracks  in  the  walls  of  old  churches  widen, 
when  ancient  stains  on  the  ceilings  of  decayed  manor-houses  are 
renewed  and  enlarged  from  the  size  of  a  man's  hand  to  an  area  of 
many  feet.  The  little  gate  in  the  palings  before  his  dwelling 
continually  opened  and  clicked  together  again,  but  when  he  looked 
out  eagerly,  nobody  was  there ;  it  was  as  if  the  invisible  shapes  of 
the  dead  were  passing  in  on  their  way  to  visit  him. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  finding  that  neither  Fairway 
nor  anybody  else  came  to  hjm,  he  retired  to  rest,  and  despite  hia 
anxieties  soon  fell  asleep.  His  sleep,  however,  was  not  very  sound, 
by  reason  of  the  expectancy  he  had  given  way  to,  and  he  was  easily 
awakened  by  a  knocking  which  began  at  the  door  about  an  hour 
after.  Clym  arose  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  Rain  was  still 
falling  heavily,  the  whole  expanse  of  heath  before  him  emitting  a 
-tubdued  hiss  under  the  downpour.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  any- 
rbing  at  all. 

'  Who's  there  ? '  he  cried. 

Light  footsteps  shifted  their  position  in  the  porch,  and  he  could 
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just  distlDguisli  in  a  plaintive  female  voice  the  wordB,  <  0  Clym, 
come  down  and  let  me  in  I ' 

He  fluebed  hot  with  agitation.  'Surely  it  ia  Eustacia!'  he 
munnured.     If  so,  she  had  indeed  come  to  him  unawares. 

He  hastily  got  a  light,  dressed  himself,  and  went  down.  Oa 
his  flinging  open  the  door,  the  rays  of  the  candle  fell  upon  a 
woman  closely  wrapped  up,  who  at  once  came  forward. 

'  Tbomasin ! '  he  exclaimed  in  an  indescribable  tone  of  dia- 
appointment.  '  It  is  Thomaain,  and  on  such  a  night  as  this  I  Oh, 
where  is  Eustacia  ? ' 

Thomasin  it  was,  wet,  frightened,  and  panting. 

'  Eustacia  ?  I  don't  know,  Clym ;  hut  I  can  think,'  she  said, 
with  much  pert-iibation.  'Let  me  come  in  and  rest — I  will 
explain  this.  Thtre  is  a  great  trouble  brewing — my  husband  and 
Eustacia.' 

'  What  ?  what  ? ' 

•  I  think  my  husband  is  going  to  leave  me,  or  do  6omethin<r 
dreadful — I  doo't  know  what — Clym,  will  you  go  and  see  ?  I  have 
nobody  to  help  me  but  you.     Eustacia  has  not  come  home  ? ' 

'No.' 

She  went  on  breathlessly :  '  Then  they  are  going  to  run  off  to- 
gether I  Ho  came  indoors  to-night  about  eight  o'clock  and  said 
in  an  off-hand  way,  "Tamsie,  I  have  just  found  that  I  must  go  a 
journey," — "  When  ?  "  I  said. — "  To-night,"  he  said. — "  Where  ?  " 
I  asked  him. — "I  cannot  tell  you  at  present,"  he  said;  "I  shall  he 
back  again  to-morrow."  He  then  went  and  busied  himself  in 
looking  up  his  things,  and  took  no  notice  o'  me  at  all.  I  expected 
to  see  him  start,  but  he  did  not,  and  then  it  came  to  be  ten  o'clock, 
when  he  laid,  "  You  had  better  go  to  bed."  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do,  and  I  went  to  bed.  I  believe  he  thought  I  fell  asleep,  for 
half-an-hour  after  that  he  came  up  and  unlocked  the  oak  chest  we 
keep  money  in  when  we  have  much  in  the  houne,  and  took  out  a 
roll  o'  something  which  I  believe  was  hank-notes,  though  I  was 
not  aware  that  he  had  'cm  there.  These  he  must  have  got  &om 
the  bank  when  he  went  the  other  day.  What  does  he  want  bank- 
notes for,  if  he  is  only  going  off  for  a  day  ?  When  he  had  gone 
down  I  thought  of  Eustacia,  and  how  he  had  met  her  the  night 
before — I  know  he  did  meet  her,  Clym,  for  I  followed  him  part  of 
the  way,  hut  I  did  not  like  to  tell  you  when  you  called,  and  so 
make  you  think  ill  of  him,  as  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  aerions. 
Then  I  could  not  stay  in  bed :  I  got  up  and  dressed  myself  and 
when  I  heard  him  out  in  the  stable  I  thought  I  would  come  and 
tell  you.     So  I  came  downstairs  without  any  noise,  and  slipped 
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'  Then  he  was  Dot  absolutely  gone  when  you  left  ? ' 

'  No.  Will  you,  dear  cousin  Clym,  go  and  try  to  persuade  him 
not  to  go  ?  He  takes  no  notice  of  what  I  say,  and  puts  me  ofif 
with  the  story  of  his  going  on  a  journey,  and  will  be  home  to- 
morrow, and  all  that ;  but  I  don't  believe  it.  I  think  you  could 
influence  him.' 

'  m  go,'  said  Clym.     '  0  Eustacia ! ' 

Thomasin  carried  in  her  arms  a  large  bundle,  and  having  by 
this  time  seated  herself  she  began  to  unroll  it,  when  a  baby 
appeared  as  the  kernel  to  the  husks — dry,  warm,  and  unconscious 
of  travel  or  rough  weather.  Thomasin  briefly  kieaed  the  baby, 
and  then  found  time  to  commence  crying,  as  she  Baid,  'I  brought 
baby,  for  I  was  afraid  what  might  happen  to  her.  I  suppose  it 
will  be  her  death.' 

Clym  hastily  put  together  the  logs  on  the  hearth,  raked  abroad 
the  embers,  which  were  scarcely  yet  extinct,  and  blew  up  a  fiame 
with  the  bellows. 

'  Dry  yourself,'  he  said.     '  Til  go  and  get  some  more  wood,' 

*No,  no — don't  stay  for  that.  I'll  make  up  the  fire.  Will 
you  go  at  once — please  will  you  ? ' 

Yeobright  ran  upstairs  to  finish  dressing  himself.  While  he 
was  gone  another  rapping  came  at  the  door.  This  time  there  was 
no  delusion  that  it  might  be  Eustacia's :  the  footsteps  just  preced- 
ing it  had  been  heavy  and  slow.  Yeobright,  thinking  it  might 
possibly  be  Fairway  with  a  note  in  answer,  descended  again  and 
opened  the  door. 

'  Captain  Drew  ? '  he  said  to  a  dripping  figure. 

'  Is  my  grand-daughter  here  ? '  said  the  Captain, 

'No.' 

'  Then,  where  is  she  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.' 

*  But  you  ought  to  know — you  are  her  husband.' 

'  Only  in  name,  apparently,'  said  Clym  with  rising  excitement. 
'  I  believe  she  means  to  elope  to-night  with  Wildeve.  I  am  just 
going  to  look  to  it.' 

'  Well,  she  has  left  my  house  ;  she  left  about  half-an-hour  ago. 
Who's  sitting  there  ?  ' 

'  My  cousin  Thomasin,' 

The  Captain  bowed  in  a  preoccupied  way  to  her.  '  I  only  hope 
it  is  no  worse  than  an  elopement,'  he  said. 

*  Worse  ?  what's  worse  than  the  worst  a  wife  can  do  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  have  been  told  a  strange  tale.  Before  starting  in 
Beuch  of  her  I  called  up  Charley,  my  stable-lad.  I  missed  .my 
piltolB  the  other  day.'  -   .i^.OO^IC 
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»Pi8tob?' 

*  He  said  at  the  time  that  he  took  them  down  to  clean.  He 
has  now  owned  that  he  took  tJiem  because  he  saw  Eustacia  looking 
curiously  at  them ;  and  she  afterwards  owned  to  him  that  she  was 
thinking  of  taking  her  life,  but  bound  him  to  secrecy ;  and  pro- 
mised never  to  think  of  such  a  thing  again.  I  hardly  suppose  she 
will  ever  have  bravado  enough  to  uee  one  of  them ;  but  it  shows 
what  has  been  lurking  in  her  mind ;  and  people  who  think  of  that 
sort  of  thing  once,  think  of  it  again.' 

'  Where  are  the  pistols  ?  ' 

'  Safely  locked  up.  0  no,  she  won't  touch  them  again.  But 
there  are  more  ways  of  letting  out  life  than  through  a  bullet-hole. 
What  did  you  quarrel  about  so  bitterly  with  her  to  drive  her  to  all 
this  ?  You  must  have  treated  her  badly  indeed.  Well,  I  was  always 
against  the  marriage,  and  I  was  right.' 

'  Are  you  going  with  me  ? '  said  Yeobright,  payingno  attention 
to  the  Captain's  latter  remark.  '  If  so,  I  can  tell  you  what  we 
quarrelled  about  as  we  walk  along.' 

'  Where  to  ? ' 

'  To  Wildeve'a — that  was  her  destination,  depend  upon  it.' 

Thomasin  here  broke  in,  still  weeping :  <  He  said  he  was  only 
going  on  a  sudden  short  journey ;  hut  if  so,  why  did  he  want  so 
much  money  ?  0  Clym,  what  do  you  think  will  happen  F  I  am 
afraid  that  you,  my  poor  baby,  will  soon  have  no  father  lefl  to 
you.' 

'I  am  off  now,'  said  Yeobright,  stepping  into  the  porch. 

'  I  would  fain  go  with  ye,'  said  the  old  man,  doubtfully.  '  But 
I  begin  to  be  airaid  that  my  legs  will  hardly  carry  me  there  such 
a  night  as  this.  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was.  If  they  are  interrupted 
in  their  flight  she  will  be  sure  to  come  back  to  me,  and  I  ought 
to  be  at  the  house  to  receive  her.  But,  be  it  as  'twill,  I  can't 
walk  to  the  Quiet  Woman,  and  that's  an  end  on't.  I'll  go  straight 
home.' 

*  It  will  perhaps  be  best,'  said  Clym.  'Thomasin,  dry  yourself, 
and  be  as  comfortable  as  you  can.' 

With  this  he  closed  the  door  upon  her,  and  left  the  house  in 
company  with  the  old  man,  who  parted  from  him  outside  the  gate, 
taking  the  middle  path,  which  led  to  Mistover.  Clym  ascended 
by  the  right-hand  track  towards  the  inn. 

Thomasin,  being  left  alone,  took  off  some  of  her  wet  garments, 
carried  the  baby  upstairs  to  Clym's  bed,  and  then  came  down  to 
the  sitting-room  again,  where  she  made  a  larger  fire,  and  began 
drying  herself.  The  fire  soon' flared  up  the  chimney,  giving  the 
room  an  appearance  of  comfort  that  was  doubled  by  contrast  with 
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the  drumnung  of  the  storm  without,  which  snapped  at  the  window- 
panes  and  breaUied  into  the  chimney  etrang«  low  utterances  that 
seemed  to  be  the  prolt^e  to  some  tragedy. 

But  the  least  part  of  Thomaein  was  in  the  house,  for,  her  sont 
being  at  ease  about  the  little  girl  upstairs,  she  was  mentally  fol- 
lowing Clym  on  his  journey.  Having  indulged  in  this  imaginary 
peregrination  for  some  considerable  interval,  she  became  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  intolerable  slowness  of  time.  But  she  sat  on. 
The  moment  then  came  when  she  could  scarcely  sit  longer ;  and  it 
was  like  a  satire  on  her  patience  to  remember  that  Clym  could 
hardly  have  reached  the  inn  as  yet.  At  la^t  she  went  to  the  baby's 
bedside.  The  child  was  sleeping  soundly ;  but  her  im^nation  of 
possibly  disastrous  eventa  at  her  home,  the  predominance  within 
ber  of  the  unseen  over  the  seen,  agitated  her  beyond  endurance. 
She  could  not  refrain  from  going  down  and  opening  the  door.  The 
rain  still  continued,  the  candle-ligbt  falling  upon  the  nearest  drops 
and  making  glistening  darts  of  them  as  they  descended  across  the 
throng  of  inviaible  ones  behind.  To  plunge  into  that  medium  was 
to  plunge  into  water  slightly  diluted  with  air.  But  the  difficulty 
of  returning  to  her  house  at  this  moment  made  her  all  the  more 
desirous  of  doing  so :  anything  was  better  than  suspense.  '  I  have 
come  here  weU  enough,'  she  said,  '  and  why  shouldn't  I  go  back 
again  ?  It  is  a  mistake  for  me  to  be  away.' 

She  hastily  fetched  the  infant,  wrapped  it  up,  cloaked  herself 
as  before,  and,  shovelling  the  ashes  over  the  fire  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, went  into  the  open  air.  Pausing  first  to  put  the  door-key 
in  its  old  place  behind  the  shutter,  she  resolutely  turned  her  &ce 
to  the  confronting  pile  of  firmamental  darkness  beyond  the  palings, 
and  stepped  into  its  midst.  But  Thomaain's  imagination  being  so 
actively  engaged  elsewhere,  the  night  and  the  weather  had  for  her 
no  terror  beyond  that  of  their  actual  discomfort  and  difficulty. 

She  was  soon  out  of  Blooms-End  valley  and  traversing  the 
undulations  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  The  noise  of  the  wind 
over  the  heath  was  shrill,  and  as  if  it  whistled  for  joy  at  finding  a 
night  BO  congenial  as  this.  Sometimes  the  path  led  her  to  hollows 
between  thickets  of  tall  and  dripping  bracken,  dead,  though  not 
yet  prostrate,  which  enclosed  her  like  a  pool.  When  they  were 
more  than  usually  tall,  she  lifted  the  baby  to  the  top  of  her  head, 
that  it  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  their  drenching  fronds.  On 
higher  ground,  where  the  wind  was  brisk  and  sustained,  the  rain 
flew  in  a  level  flight  without  appreciable  descent,  so  that  it  was 
beyond  all  power  to  imagine  the  remoteness  of  the  point  at  which 
it  left  the  bosoms  of  the  clouds.  Here  self-defence  was  impossible, 
and  individual  drops  stuck  into  ber  like  the  arrows  into  Saint 
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Sebastian.  She  was  enabled  to  avoid  pools  by  the  nebulous  pale- 
nesB  which  signified  their  presence,  though  beside  tmytbing  lesB 
dark  than  the  heath  they  themselves  would  have  appeared  aa 
blackness. 

Yet  in  epite  of  all  this  Thomasin  was  not  sorry  that  she  had 
started.  To  her  there  were  not,  as  to  Eustacia,  demons  in  the  air, 
and  malice  in  every  bush  and  bough.  The  drops  which  lashed  her 
face  were  not  scorpions,  but  prosy  rain ;  Egdon  in  the  mass  was 
no  monster  whatever,  but  impersonal  open  ground.  Her  fears  of 
the  place  were  rational,  her  dislikes  of  its  worst  moods  reasonable. 
At  this  time  it  was  in  her  view  a  windy  wet  place,  in  which  a 
person  might  experience  much  discomfort,  lose  the  path  without 
care,  and  possibly  catch  cold. 

If  the  path  is  well  known,  the  difficulty  at  such  times  of  keep- 
ing therein  is  not  altogether  great,  from  its  familiar  feel  to  the 
feet ;  but  once  lost  it  is  irrecoverable.  Owing  to  her  baby,  who 
somewhat  impeded  Thomasin's  view  forward  and  distracted  her 
mind,  she  did  at  lust  lose  the  track.  This  mishap  occurred  when 
she  was  descending  an  open  plateau  about  half-way  home.  Instead 
of  attempting,  by  wandering  hither  and  thither,  the  hopeleEs  task 
of  finding  such  a  mere  thread,  she  went  straight  on,  trusting  for 
guidance  to  her  general  knowledge  of  the  district,  which  was 
scarcely  surpassed  by  Clym's  or  by  that  of  the  heathcroppers  them- 
selves. 

At  length  Thomaain  reached  a  hollow,  and  began  to  discern 
through  the  rain  a  faint  blotted  radiance,  which  presently  assumed 
the  oblong  form  of  an  open  door.  She  instantly  knew  that  no 
house  stood  hereabouts,  and  was  soon  aware  of 'the  nature  of  the 
door  by  its  height  above  the  ground. 

<  Why,  it  is  Diggory  Venn's  van,  surely  ?  '  she  said. 

A  certain  secluded  spot  near  Blackbarrow  was,  she  kne?,  often 
Venn's  chosen  centre  when  staying  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and 
she  guessed  at  once  that  she  had  stumbled  upon  this  mysterious 
retreat.  The  question  arose  in  her  mind  whether  or  not  she 
should  ask  him  to  guide  her  into  the  path.  In  her  anxiety  to 
reach  home  she  decided  that  she  would  appeal  to  him,  notwith- 
standing the  strangeness  of  appearing  before  his  eyes  at  this  place 
and  season.  But  when,  in  pursuance  of  this  resolve,  Thomasin 
reached  the  van  and  looked  in,  she  found  it  to  be  untenanted ; 
though  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  reddleman's.  The  fire 
was  burning  in  the  etove,  the  lantern  hung  from  the  nail.  Bound 
the  doorway  the  floor  was  merely  sprinkled  with  rain,  and  not 
saturated,  which  told  her  that  the  door  had  not  long  been  opened. 

While  she  stood  uncertainly   looking  in,  Thomasin  heard  a 
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footstep  advancing  from  the  darkness  behind  her  -,  and,  buming, 
she  beheld  a  well-known  form  in  corduroy,  lurid  from  head  to  foot, 
the  lantern-beams  falling  upon  him  through  an  intervening  gauze 
of  lain-drops  which  descended  in  &ont. 

'  I  thought  you  went-down  the  slope,'  he  said,  without  noticing 
ber  face.     '  How  do  you  come  hack  here  again  ? ' 

'  Diggory  ? '  said  Thomasin  faintly. 

'Who  are  you?'  said  Venn,  still  unperceiving.  'And  why 
were  you  crying  bo  just  now  ? ' 

'  Oh  Diggory !  don't  you  know  me  ? '  said  she.  '  But  of  course 
you  don't,  wrapped  up  like  this.  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  have 
not  been  crying,  and  I  have  not  been  here  before.' 

Venn  then  came  nearer  till  he  could  see  the  illumiaated  side 
of  her  form. 

'  Mrs.  Wildeve  I '  he  exclaimed,  starting.  *  What  a  time  for 
us  to  meet  I  And  the  baby,  too  ?  What  dreadful  thing  can  have 
brought  you  out  on  such  a  night  as  this  ?  ' 

She  could  not  immediately  answer ;  and  without  asking  her 
permission  he  bopped  into  his  van,  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  drew 
her  up  after  him. 

'  What  is  it?'  he  continued  when  they  stood  within. 

'  I  have  lost  my  way  coming  from  Blooms-End,  and  I  am  in 
a  great  hurry  to  get  home.  Please  show  me  as  quickly  as  you 
can.  It  is  so  silly  of  me  not  to  know  Egdon  better,  and  I  cannot 
think  how  I  came  to  lose  the  path.  Show  me  quickly,  Diggory, 
please.' 

'  Yes,  of  course.  I  will  go  with  ye.  But  you  came  to  me 
before  this,  Mrs.  Wildeve  ? ' 

'  I  only  came  this  minute.' 

*  That's  strange.  I  was  lying  down  here  asleep  about  6ve 
minutes  ago,  with  the  door  shut  to  keep  out  the  weather,  when 
the  brushing  of  a  woman's  clothes  over  the  heath-bushes  just  out- 
side woke  me  up  (for  I  don't  sleep  heavy),  and  at  the  same  time  I 
heard  a  sobbing  or  crying  from  the  same  woman.  I  opened  my 
door  and  held  out  my  lantern,  and  just  as  far  as  the  light  would 
reach  I  saw  the  woman :  she  turned  her  head  when  the  light 
sheened  on  her,  and  then  hurried  on  down-bill.  I  hung  up  the 
lantern,  and  was  curious  enough  to  pull  on  my  things  and  dog  her 
a  few  steps,  but  I  could  see  nothing  of  her  any  more.  That  was 
where  I  had  been  when  you  came  up;  and  when  I  saw  you  I 
thought  you  were  the  same  one.' 

'  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  heth-folk  going  home  ? ' 

'  No,  it  couldn't  be.  "Tis  too  late.  The  noise  of  her  gown  over 
the  he'th  was  of  a  whistling  sort  that  nothing  but  silk  will  make.' 
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'  It  Wiisn't  I,  then.     M;  diess  is  not  silk,  you  gee  ...  .  Are 
we  acyvhere  in  a  line  between  Mistover  and  tlie  inn  ? ' 
'  Well,  yes ;  not  far  out.' 

*  Ah,  I  wonder !    Diggnry,  I  must  go  at  once.' 

She  jumped  down  from  the  van  before  be  vas  aware,  when 
Venn  unbooked  the  lantern  and  leapt  down  after  ber.  '  FlI  take 
the  baby,  ma'am,'  be  said.  *You  moat  be  tired  out  by  the 
weight.* 

Thomasin  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  delivered  the  baby 
into  Venn's  hands.  '  Don't  squeeze  her,  Diggory,'  she  said, '  or  hurt 
her  little  arm ;  and  keep  the  cloak  close  over  her  like  this,  so  that 
the  rain  may  not  drop  in  her  face.' 

'  I  will,*  said  Venn  earnestly.  '  As  if  I  could  hurt  anything 
belonging  to  you  1 ' 

'  I  only  meant  accidentally,'  said  Tbomasin. 

'The  baby  is  dry  enough,  but  you  are  pretty  wet,'  said  the 
reddleman  when,  in  closing  the  door  of  his  cart  to  padlock  it,  he 
noticed  on  the  floor  a  ring  of  water-drops  where  her  cloak  had 
hung  from  her. 

Thomasin  followed  him  as  he  wended  right  and  left  to  avoid 
the  laiger  bushes,  stopping  occasionally  and  covering  the  lantern 
while  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  position 
of  Blackbarrow  above  them,  which  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
directly  behind  their  backs  to  preserve  a  proper  course. 

'  You  are  sure  the  rain  does  not  fall  upon  baby  ? ' 

'  Quite  sure.     May  I  ask  how  old  he  is,  ma'am  ? ' 

*  He  I '  said  Thomasin  reproachfully.  '  Anybody  can  see  better 
than  that  in  a  moment.  She  is  nearly  two  months  old.  How  far 
is  it  now  to  the  inn  ? ' 

*  A  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile.' 

*  Will  you  walk  a  little  faster  ? ' 

'  I  was  afraid  you  could  not  keep  up.' 

*  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  there.  Ah,  there  is  a  light  from 
the  window  I ' 

» 'Tis  not  from  the  window.  That's  a  gig-lamp,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief.* 

'Oh  I'  said  Thomasin  in  despair.  'I  wish  I  had  been  there 
sooner — give  me  the  baby,  Diggory — you  can  go  back  now.' 

'I  must  go  all  the  way,'  said  Venn.  'There  is  a  quag  be- 
tween us  and  that  light,  and  you  will  walk  into  it  up  to  your  neck 
unless  I  take  you  round.' 

*  But  the  light  is  at  the  inn,  and  there  is  no  quag  in  front  of 
that.'  >^.i.XlQIC 

'  No,  the  light  is  below  the  inn  some  hundred  yards.'  '" 
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'  Never  mind,'  said  Thomasin  hurriedly.  '  Go  towards  the 
light,  and  not  towards  the  inn.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Venn,  swerving  round  in  obedience ;  and  after 
a  pause — *  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  this  great  trouble  is.  I 
think  you  have  proved  that  I  can  be  trusted.' 

'  There  are  some  things  that  cannot  be — cannot  be  told  to ' 

And  then  her  heart  rose  into  her  throat,  and  she  could  say  no 
more. 

(7\:f«  tonkin  W(f.) 
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ANomEK  step  has  recently  been  taken  towards  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  that  mighty  orb  which 
rules  and  lights  and  warms  the  earth  and  all  the  family  of  planets. 
The  total  eclipse  of  the  present  year,  the  last  which  for  several  years 
is  likely  to  be  observed  by  scientific  men,  has  not  passed  without 
adding  notably  to  our  knowledge  respecting  the  sun.  Other 
opportunities  for  observation,  and  other  methods  of  research,  have 
also  been  employed  of  late  with  considerable  success.  The  occasion 
then  seems  a  fitting  one  for  presenting  a  brief  and  simple  statement 
of  the  present  position  of  solar  research. 

It  is  strange  to  consider  how  wonderfully  onr  ideas  respecting 
the  Bun  have  changed  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Twenty 
years  or  so  ago,  the  sun  was  regarded  by  many  as  what  Sir  W. 
Herschel  had  said  that  possibly  the  sun  might  he- — a  dark  orb 
surrounded  hy  various  envelopes  of  lustrous  and  heat-emitting 
clouds.  According  to  this  view,  the  sun  might  even  be  regarded 
as  possibly  a  fit  abode  for  living  creatures.  Others  held  a  different 
view,  the  ancient  but  on  the  whole  more  probable  opinion  that 
the  sun  is  a  great  mass  of  intensely  liot  matter.  The  sun-spots 
were  known,  and  had  been  carefully  watched  and  studied.  Indeed 
the  best  series  of  observations  ever  made  on  the  sun  were  either 
completed,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  the  year  1 858.  But  though  much 
was  known  about  the  spots  very  little  was  understood.  As  to  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  sun  nothing  was  known  about  it,  and 
no  one  had  any  hope  at  that  time  that  aught  could  be  learned 
exactly  on  that  point,  though  some  few  considered  it  barely  possible 
that  inferences  of  greater  or  less  probability  might  he  suggested 
by  various  lines  of  research  then  entered  upon. 

At  present  all  this  is  altered — we  know  the  sun  to  be  infinitely 
more  complex  in  structure,  infinitely  more  wonderful  in  physical 
condition,  than  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be.  We  have  learned 
what  its  substance  consists  of,  in  what  condition  that  substance 
exists,  or  rather  through  what  varying  conditions  it  passes.  We 
have  fotmd  the  sun  to  be  something  utterly  unlike  the  orb  we  see, 
for  we  have  learned  that  even  as  the  glowing  veil  of  air  hides  by 
day  the  chief  glories  of  the  universe,  so  it  hides  the  largest  (though 
not  the  most  massive)  part  even  of  that  one  sun  among  hundreds 
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of  millioBB  of  SUQS  which  can  at  that  time  be  seen.  We  have  also 
learned  more  exactly  to  measure  and  weigh  the  mighty  orb  which 
rules  the  motions  of  our  earth  and  her  fellow-planets. 

The  sun,  as  eeea  in  the  sky,  is  a  globe  of  fire  some  eight-hundred 
and  Bizty-thousand  miles  in  diameter,  and  lying  at  a  distance 
from  us  amounting  to  about  ninety-two  and  a  third  millions  of 
miles.  It  afiforda  a  startling  conception  of  this  tremendous  distance 
to  consider  that  a  ball  fired  at  the  auu  from  the  mouth  of  an 
Armstrong  gun  and  travelling  with  undiminished  speed  directly 
towards  him,  would  only  reach  him  in  about  thirteen  years.  If 
the  sound  could  travel  sunwards  at  the  same  rate  as  in  air,  the 
sound  of  the  explosion  would  reach  the  sun  almost  half  a  year  later. 
An  American  student  of  science,  Professor  Mendenhall  of  Columbus, 
has  given  a  striking,  though  fanciful,  illustration  of  the  sun's 
distance.  If  a  baby  had  (which  is  not  customary)  an  arm  ninety- 
three  million  miles  long,  and  on  the  first  day  of  its  existence 
touched  the  sun,  then,  according  to  the  best  estimates  of  the  rate 
at  which  feeling  travels,  the  baby  might  grow  to  manhood  and  the 
man  attain  to  extreme  old  age,  without  ever  feeling  the  pain  of 
the  bum.  In  fact  one  hundred  and  tbirty-two  years  would  be 
required  to  convey  along  that  monstrous  arm,  the  sensation  of 
burning  which  had  affected  the  finger  tips.  But,  in  reality,  the 
most  striking  thought  in  connection  with  the  sun's  distance  is  that 
light,  though  travelling  over  a  distance  nearly  equal  to  eight  times 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  in  a  single  second,  takes  nearly 
nine  minutes  in  reaching  us  from  the  sun. 

In  passing,  a  word  or  two  may  be  said  respecting  changes 
which  have  recently  been  made  in  our  estimates  of  the  sun's 
distance.  Many  who  may  have  remembered  that  a  distance  of 
more  than  ninety-three  and  a  third  million  miles  was  announced 
in  Parliament  last  year,  as  the  resiUt  of  the  British  transit  expedi- 
tions, may  perhaps  look  with  doubt  on  the  distance  of  ninety-two 
and  a  third  million  miles,  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  It  may 
be  well  to  say,  then,  that  the  ofiGcial  astronomers  responsible  for 
working  out  the  transit  observations,  have  come  tound  to  this 
smaller  distance.  I  ventured  to  express  in  the  *  Times,'  even  when 
our  chief  ofiicial  astronomer  had  stated  his  belief  that  no  consider- 
able change  would  be  made  in  his  result,  my  own  opinion  that  the 
lesser  dbtance  would  be  eventually  adopt^  by  others  if  not  by 
him.  But  I  did  not  expect  to  find  my  opinion  so  quickly  con- 
firmed as  it  has  been.  Step  by  step, — each  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  miles  long, — our  official  astronomers  have  reduced  their 
estimate ;  until  finally  (at  least  I  suppose  so)  they  announce 
ninety-two  million  four  hundred  thousand  miles  as  tlve  most 
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probable  result  of  the  British  traasit  observatioDE.  They  admit, 
as  I  had  also  ventured  to  point  out,  that  any  value  within  a 
million  miles  or  so  on  either  side  of  this  distance,  caa  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  observatione.  But  ninety-two  and  a  third  million 
miles  is  the  most  probable  value ;  and  as  sii  or  seven  different  and 
far  superior  series  of  observations  bad  pointed  to  the  same  distance 
we  may  unhesitatingly  accept  that  as  within  two  or  three  himdred 
tbousand  miles  of  the  true  distance  separating  us  from  the  mighty 
mass  of  the  sun. 

With  a  diameter  exceeding  our  earth's  one  hundred  and  nine 
times,  the  sun  has  a  surface  exceeding  the  earth's  eleven  thousand 
eight  hundred  times,  and  a  volume  exceeding  hers  about  one 
million  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  times.  In  mass 
or  quantity  of  matter  he  does  not  so  greatly  exceed  the  earth. 
Still  it  would  take  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  globes 
like  the  earth  to  make  up  the  quantity  of  matter  which  exists  in 
the  sun.  All  the  planets  together  do  not  amount  in  mass  to  a 
seven  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  the  sun's  mass. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  matter  he  possesses  gives  the  sun 
tremendous  power,  though  his  actual  action  on  our  earth  is  not  so 
great  as  many  imagine,  for  his  energy  is  enormously  reduced  by 
distance.  A  child  could  hold  a  ton  of  matter  against  the  pull  of 
the  sun  at  the  earth's  distance.  But  if  this  earth  of  oms  retaining 
its  present  size,  contained  as  miich  matter  as  the  sun,  the  strongest 
man  (supposing  he  himself  not  crushed  flat  and  thin  as  gold  leaf 
by  his  own  weight)  would  not  be  able  to  lift  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  one  of  our  half-ounce  weights.  It  would  press  downwards  with 
as  much  energy  as  one  hundred  and  sixty  five  thousand  ounces  or 
nearly  five  tons  of  matter  on  the  earth  as  she  at  present  is ;  a  small 
mass  such  as  this  raised  only  to  a  height  of  a  single  inch  and  let 
fall,  would  strike  the  earth  with  three  times  the  velocity  of  the 
Bwift«8t  express  train.  At  the  surface  of  the  sim  himself  his 
attractive  energy  is  not  nearly  so  great,  because  his  size  is  so  much 
greater,  and  his  surface  so  much  farther  away  from  the  centre. 
Still  a  man  of  average  weight,  if  placed  at  the  sun's  surface,  and 
supposed  not  to  be  in  a  moment  converted  into  thinnest  vapour, 
would  be  pressed  down  as  with  the  weight  of  twenty-six  other  men 
on  his  shoulders,  and  crushed  completely  flat. 

Such  is  the  sun's  mass,  the  quality  in  virtue  of  which  he  bears 
sway  over  the  members  of  his  family.  Mercury  has  to  travel  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  twenty-nine  and  a  half  miles  in  a  second  to  get 
centrifugal  tendency  enough  to  retain  his  distance  from  the  sun. 
Venus,  farther  away,  requires  only  a  velocity  of  about  twenty-one 
and  a  half  miles  a  second-,  our  earth  only  eighteen  and  a  half 
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miles ;  Mars,  fourteen  and  three-ninths ;  Jupiter  about  eight ; 
Saturn  Bix ;  Uranus  four  and  a  fifth  ;  and  lastly,  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  system,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  we  find  Neptune  able  to 
retain  his  distance  against  the  enormously  reduced  solar  attraction, 
by  virtue  of  the  centrifugal  tendency  residting  from  a  velocity  of 
barely  three  and  a  third  miles  &  second. 

An  as  yet  altogether  unexplained  circumstance  is  to  be  noticed 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  the  sun's  attraction,  and  indeed  of 
gravity  generally.  The  action  of  this  force  is  exerted  instantly, 
or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  the  time  occupied  in  transmitting  the 
action  of  gravity  over  the  greatest  distances  in  the  solar  system  is 
inappreciable.  Gravity  cannot  take  so  much  aa  a  second  in  acting 
over  the  distance  separating  Neptune  from  the  sun.  I  cannot 
'  conveniently  explain  here  how  this  is  proved.  (Elsewhere  I  have 
shown  this,  but  the  subject  is  too  difficult  for  treatment  here.)  It 
ifl,  however,  as  certain  as  aught  within  the  domain  of  scientific 
research  that  gravity  acts  in  this  instantaneous  manner.  That 
it  should  do  so  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  absolutely  the 
greatest,  of  scientific  mysteries. 

If  the  sun  only  ruled  the  motion  of  our  earth,  we  should  pioSt 
little  from  bis  existence.  It  is  because  by  thus  ruling  her  move- 
ments he  retains  her  always)  where  she  can  receive  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  light  and  heat  from  him,  that  his  attractive  energy 
is  important  to  us.  If  his  heat  and  the  light  which  results  &om 
it,  should  fail  him,  our  earth  woidd  still  continue  to  travel  round 
him  as  at  present,  but  she  would  no  longer  be  the  abode  of  life. 
There  is  a  fine  description,  in  Byron's  '  Darknessj'  of  the  horrors 
which  would  follow  the  extinction  of  the  sun, — and  though  the 
description  (as  Sir  J.  Herschel  long  since  pointed  out)  is  not 
scientifically  accurate,  it  is  perhaps  more  suggestive  than  a  less 
poetic  but  more  exact  account  would   be : — '  I  had  a  dream,'  he 

which  was  not  all  ti  dream, 
The  bright  sun  woa  extiDguished,  and  the  stars 
Md  wttndef  darkling  in  the  eiternal  apace, 
Rayless  and  pathless ;  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  nir ; 
Jtom  came  and  went — and  carae  and  brought  no  day. 

the  thrones 
And  palacea  of  crowned  kings, — the  huts 
The  habitalions  of  all  things  that  dwell, 
Were  burnt  for  beaoone ;  cities  were  couaiimod, 
And  men  were  gathered  I'oimd  their  blazing  homea, 
To  look  onca  more  into  each  other's  face ; 
Happj  were  thoee  who  dwelt  within  the  eye  , 

Of  the  volcanoes,  and  their  mountain-toreh,         ^^  iOOQIC 
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....  The  world  was  void, 

The  populous  and  powerful  was  a  lump, 

Seasonless,  hurbleaa,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless, 

A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  cIa}'. 

Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea, 

And  th«r  maatsfeU  down  pecemeal;  as  they  dropped. 

They  alapt  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge — 

The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tddes  were  in  their  grave, 

The  moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before ; 

The  winds  were  withered  in  tho  atngnivnt  lur. 

And  the  clouds  perished ;  Darknese  bad  no  need 

Of  aid  from  them — sbe  was  the  Universe  ! 

In  reality  the  long  miseries  described  so  powerfully  by  Byron  in 
the  passages  omitted  from  the  above  quotation,  would  not  trouble 
the  people  of  this  earth  if  ever  '  the  bright  sun  was  ertinguished.' 
In  less  than  a  day  every  drop  of  moisture  in  the  air  would  be  pre- 
cipitated. (Herechel  allows  two  days,  but  I  cannot  see  how  even 
a  day  could  piiss  without  this  change  being  completely  wrought.) 
And  then  in  less  than  anotlier  day,  all  the  heat  remaining  to  the 
black  earth  would  be  radiated  away  into  space,  and  a  cold  in  00m- 
parisoQ  with  which  the  cold  of  the  bitterest  Arctic  winter  would  be 
as  the  warmth  of  a  summer's  day,  would  take  possession  of  the 
entire  earth  ;  no  living  thing  could  possibly  survive  to  the  end  of 
the  third  day, — if  we  can  call  that  interval  a  day  which  would 
pass  unmeasured  by  the  light  of  either  sun  or  moon. 

Among  all  the  discoveries  of  modem  science  few  are  more  sur- 
prising than  those  relating  to  the  fires  of  the  great  central  orb. 
lATien  we  consider  merely  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  distributed 
moment  by  moment  to  the  worlds  around  the  sun,  and  in  still 
greater  abundance  to  surrounding  space,  we  are  ready  almost  to 
believe  that  the  desolation  described  \^  Byron  may  be  no  such 
remote  danger  after  all.  In  each  second  of  time  the  sun  distributes 
as  much  heat  as  would  be  produced  by  the  consumption  of  eleven 
thouaand  eight  hundred  millions  of  millions  of  tons  of  coal.  (If 
our  earth's  surface  glowed  with  the  same  heat,  she  could  give  out 
as  much  heat  as  would  result  from  the  burning  of  almost  exactly  a 
hilUon  tons.)  But  it  is  easily  calculated  that  if  the  sun  consisted 
entirely  of  coal,  burning  at  this  rate,  he  would  bum  out  in  less 
than  five  thousand  years.  It  is  not  then  by  burning  that  he  gives 
out  heat.  Again,  if  he  were  simply  glowing  with  inherent  heat 
and  radiating  that  heat  into  space,  be  would  lose  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  his  heat  in  five  thousand  years  that  he  would  be  quite 
unfit  to  serve  as  our  sun.  Whence,  then,  is  the  supply  maintained  ? 
and  (stranger  question  still)  whence  has  it  been  derived? 

The  answer  is  a  startling  one.      The  solar  heat  is  derived  from 
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the  gravitation  of  the  sun's  mass,  leading  to  bis  steady  contraction 
in  volume.  Meteoric  down^I  may  supply  and  doubtless  does  supply 
a  part  of  tbe  sun's  beat.  But  tbat  downfall  is  in  reality  a  part  of 
tbe  same  process  of  contraction.  Tbe  meteors  a^  yet  uugathered, 
wbich  nevertheless  are  one  day  to  be  gathered  in  by  the  sun,  must 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  tbe  sun,  just  as  clouds  floating  in  our 
air  belong  in  reality  to  our  earth.  When  the  sun  gatbers  in  such 
meteors  he  receives  a  certain  accession  of  heat ;  but  bis  volume 
has  in  corresponding  degree  diminished,  and  we  know  that  while 
the  contraction  wbicb  he  can  undergo  in  this  way,  by  gathering  in 
the  outlying  meteoric  portions  of  bis  substance,  is  but  small, 
tbe  contraction  he  can  undergo  by  the  shrinking  inwards  of 
his  present  substance  is  enormous ;  were  it  otherwise  we  could 
not  expect  a  long  continuance  of  his  present  emission  of  light  and 
beat.  But  there  seems  scarcely  any  limit  to  tbe  contraction  he 
can  undergo  in  the  future. 

In  the  past,  tbe  sun  has  undergone  contraction  far  greater  in 
amount,  but  less  important  when  regarded  in  its  beat-generating 
eflect.  For  tbe  more  tbe  sun  contracts,  the  more  effective  becomes 
each  part  of  tbe  process  of  contraction.  It  is,  however,  certain 
from  the  study  of  our  earth's  crust,  and  the  evidence  it  affords  of 
long  past  ages  during  which  tbe  sun  has  poured  light  and  heat 
upon  tbe  earth,  that  tbe  past  contraction  of  the  sun  must  have 
been  competent  to  produce  a  supply  of  heat  such  as  be  now  emits, 
for  a  period  ot  one  hundred  million  years.  Now  here  a  strange 
difficulty  presents  itself.  If  the  sun's  mass  hod  originally  occupied 
infinite  space  and  had  contracted  till  it  occupied — as  it  now  seems 
to  do — a  spherical  space  eight-hundred  and  sixty  thousand  miles 
in  diameter,  the  entire  supply  of  heat  conesponding  to  that  process 
of  contraction  would  not  bave  amounted  to  more  than  would  main- 
tain tbe  sun's  present  emission  for  about  twenty  millions  of  years. 
Some  have  been  led  to  believe,  on  this  account,  that  tbe  evidence 
given  by  the  earth's  crust  must  be  erroneous.  Others  who  perceive 
that  the  above-named  period  of  a  hundred  millions  of  years  cannot 
exceed  and  is  probably  in  reality  far  short  of  the  truth,  have 
adopted  the  startling  theory  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sun's 
heat  was  derived  from  the  collision  of  two  suns,  each  travelling 
with  enormous  velocity  through  space,  combining  to  form  his  pre- 
sent mass.  It  appears  to  me  that  wliile  this  theory  must  be  regarded 
as  altogether  untenable,  and  while  tbe  evidence  given  by  tbe 
earth's  crust  must  be  accepted  as  incontrovertible,  we  may  accept, 
or  rather  we  are  almost  forced  to  accept,  another  theory,  which 
suggests  very  strange  thoughts  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  our 
Bun.     We  get  rid  of  our  difficulty  at  once  if  we  adopt  the  theory 
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that  the  central  part  of  the  sun  is  very  dense  compared  with  the 
outer  part,  if  we  a^uine  in  fact  that  nearly  all  the  real  mass  of  the 
Bun  ia  comprised  within  a  nucleus  as  small  perhaps  compared  with 
the  globe  we  see,  as  that  globe  is  compared  with  the  volume  of 
the  real  sun  in  his  glory,  as  total  eclipses  reveal  that  glory  to 
our  view.  There  are  other  reasons,  which  could  not  properly  be 
considered  here  for  regarding  this  view  as  probable.  If  the  diffi- 
culty I  have  mentioned  above  can  be  removed  in  no  other  way — 
and  I  confess  I  see  no  other  solution  which  can  be  regarded  aa 
even  plausible — the  belief  in  a  mightily  contracted  solar  nucleus 
will  become  a  scientific  necessity. 

Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  sun's  heat  there  is 
one  thought  which  may  well  for  a  moment  detain  us.  The  emission 
of  solar  heat  is  altogether  the  most  important  process,  represents 
altc^ther  the  mightiest  energies,  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
from  actual  observation.  The  shining  of  the  stars  at  night  speaks 
indeed  of  energies  compared  with  which  the  energy  of  our  sun  is 
but  as  one  unit  among  hundreds  of  millions.  But  we  have  no 
means  of  actually  measuring  the  total  heat  emission  of  any  star, 
far  less  of  determining  the  totality  of  stellar  heat  and  light.  Solv 
heat  we  can  measure ;  and  we  know  of  no  process  which  can 
be  for  a  moment  compared  with  the  sun's  activity.  Indeed, 
almost  every  other  process  or  form  of  energy  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  a  direct  product  of  the  solar  energies.  Now  it  is  a 
strange,  one  may  almost  say  a  fearful  thought,  that  the  products 
of  this  tremendous  and  constant  activity,  are,  according  to  our  way 
of  viewing  the  matter,  almost  utterly  wasted.  Only  one  ray  out 
of  two  thousand  millions  emitted  by  the  sun  falls  on  the  earth; 
and  not  more  than  one  ray  out  of  two  thousand  and  thirty  millions 
falls  on  any  of  the  planets.  All  the  rest  are  poured  into  the  star 
depths,  and  serve  no  useful  purpose  of  which  we  have  (at  present 
at  least)  any  cc^isance  whatever!  Compared  with  this,  no 
instance  of  apparent  waste  among  the  myriads  of  such  instances 
which  nature  presents  to  our  view,  seems  worthy  of  a  thought. 
Here  is  the  great  source  of  all  the  fonna  of  energy  existing  on  the 
earth,  apparently  wasted  in  the  proportion  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  million  lost  parts  to  one  part  utilised. 

What  the  telescope  has  to  tell  us  of  the  sun  is  doubtless  toler- 
ably well  known  to  all  who  will  read  these  pages.  They  have 
heard  how  Galileo,  Fabricius,  and  Scheiner  detected  spots  on  the 
surface  of  the  orb  which  had  for  so  many  ages  been  regarded  as 
free  from  stain  or  blemish,  an  emblem  of  celestial  purity.  PVom 
the  study  of  these  the  law  of  the  sun's  rotation  was  gradually 
determined — a  law  by  no  means  so  simple  as  some  imagine.     It 
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is  one  of  the  strangest  of  all  the  facts  known  about  the  sun  that  the 
flpot«  near  his  equator  are  carried  round  in  less  than  twenty-five 
days,  while-  those  &rthest  from  that  circle  only  complete  their 
circuits  in  some  twenty-eight  days.  It  is  very  difficult  to  pictm^ 
the  condition  of  an  orb  whose  equatorial  regions  thus  gain  three 
days'  TotAtion  on  regions  in  mid  latitude  in  a  single  turning,  or  one 
complete  rotationin  nine  or  ten  turnings.  I  believe  that,  when  we 
come  to  regard  the  real  mass  of  the  sun  ils  lying  far  within  the 
limits  of  the  globe  we  see  and  measure,  this  cUfficulty  will  be  in  a 
great  degree  removed. 

If  we  adopt  this  opinion,  however,  the  spots  could  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  true  mass  of  the  stm.  They  would  be 
phenomena  affecting  the  globular  region  around  his  true  mass,  but 
not  necessarily  affecting  his  nuclear  regions  at  all.  We  know,  of 
coarse,  that  enormouB  quantities  of  matter  must  occupy  the  sur- 
rounding region  which  is  limited  by  the  visible  solar  eurface.  We 
are  even  able  to  determine  the  elements  of  which  that  matter  con- 
sists. But  enormous  though  the  absolute  quantity  of  this  sur- 
rounding matter  may  be,  it  is  probably  exceedingly  small  relatively. 
Thus  we  may  find  an  explanation  of  the  rapid  changes  which  affect 
the  solar  spots,  and  also  the  peculiarities  of  appearance  which  the 
spots  present  during  the  various  stages  of  their  formation,  develop- 
ment, and  dissolution.  The  singular  striation  of  the  half-tinted 
fringe  surrounding  the  dark  central  parts  of  spots,  might  perhaps 
be  found  rather  to  resemble  the  striation  of  our  own  terrestrial  and 
auroral  curtains,  than  to  result  from  an  actual  material  striation  of 
the  sun's  substance.  The  changes  affecting  sun-spots  would  be, 
like  Uiose  affecting  the  auroral  streamers,  changes  mainly  resulting 
from  a  change  of  condition,  not  from  any  real  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  matter  forming  the  streamers. 

However,  we  must  not  here  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
theories  or  speculations,  which  could  only  be  properly  dealt  with 
at  much  greater  length  aui^witlt  much  closer  reasoning  than  would 
be  suitable  for  these  pages.  Only  it  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing, 
that  the  theory  of  the  auroral  nature  of  all  visible  solar  phenomena 
will  be  found  to  have  its  bearing  on  phenomena  visible  during 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  on  those  which  the  telescope  dis- 
closes in  the  solar  globe  as  seen  in  the  sky. 

The  alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  the  spots  in  number  in  a 
period  averaging  about  eleven  years  and  a  ninth  remains  still  among 
the  unexplained  results  of  solar  research.  We  have  theories  in  abun- 
dance to  show  how  it  might  be  brought  about,  none  which  seems 
to  explain  how  it  is  actually  produced.  The  motion  of  Jupiter  in 
bis  orbit  has  been  regarded  as  in  some  way  associated  with  the  sun- 
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spot  period ;  but  since  for  many  Jovian  periode  in  Bucceseion 
sun-spots  have  appeared  in  greatest  number  when  Jupiter  was 
nearest  to  the  sun,  and  for  many  auch  periods  the  greatest  number 
when  Jupiter  was  farthest  from  the  sun  (to  say  nothing  of  long 
intermediate  intervals  during  which  the  greatest  number  of  sun- 
spot£  appeared  when  Jupiter  was  nearly  at  his  mean  distance)  this 
association  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  imaginary,  or  rather  it 
would  be  more  correctly  described  as  altogether  uaimaginable. 
Other  relations  supposed  to  exist  between  the  sun-spots  and  the 
planetary  motions  seem  almost  equally  open  to  exception.  In  fact, 
we  can  only  say  at  present  that  the  sun-spots  wax  and  wane  in 
number  in  a  period  rather  exceeding  eleven  years,  with  certain 
subordinate  periods,  as  also  some  longer  but  less  clearly  recognised 
periods  of  variation :  we  can  assert  nothing  positively  respecting 
cause  and  causes  of  such  periodic  changes.  Nay,  when  we  examine 
the  records  of  solar  observation  since  the  days  of  Galileo,  we  find 
reason  even  to  question  whether  the  period  of  eleven  years  and  a 
ninth  is  the  true  one,  or  only  approximately  true  during  the  present 
century.  Forin  WolEF's  list  of  years  in  which  the  sun  has  beenntost 
spotted  and  least  spotted  since  Galileo's  time,  we  find  some 
intervals  of  more  than  twenty  years  instead  of  about  eleven  years 
from  maximum  to  maximum  or  from  minimum  to  minimum  of 
sun-spot  frequency. 

Similar  doubts  seem  to  hang  over  the  relation  once  believed  to 
exist  between  sun-spots  and  terrestrial  magnetiBm.  This  relation 
has  always  been  denied  by  the  present  astronomer  royal,  who 
states  that  the  Greenwich  magnetic  records  afford  no  evidence  in 
its  favour.  But  it  is  now  regarded  by  many  astronomers  as  dis- 
proved in  a  more  general  way.  Faye,  for  instance,  the  eminent 
French  mathematician,  asks  how  two  periods  can  be  regarded  as 
associated  by  the  very  persons  who  maintain  moat  strenuously  the 
truBtworthiness  of  researches  assigning  ten  years  as  the  value  of  one 
period  and  eleven  years  as  the  value  of  the  other.  There  seems  no 
room  on  the  one  hand  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  Wolff's  estimate 
of  the  sun-spot  period  at  eleven  years  and  a  ninth.  On  the  other 
there  seems  no  reason  for  questioning  the  value  of  about  ten  years 
which  Sabine  and  Lament  have  assigned  \a  the  period  in  which 
the  earth's  magnetism  oscillates  in  energy.  Suppose,  now,  that  at 
any  given  epoch  the  time  when  sun-spots  are  most  numerous  agrees 
with  the  time  when  terrestrial  magnetic  disturbances  are  greatest ; 
then  sixty  years  after  that  epoch,  six  times  ten  years  having  passed, 
terrestrial  magnetic  disturbances  will  again  have  attained  their 
greatest  value;  but  as  five  eun-spot  periods  and  a  half  will 
have  passed,  sun-spots  will  be  fewest  in  number.     The  time  of 
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greatest  magnetic  disturbance  will  therefore  agree  with  the  time 
of  least  solar  disturbance — a  relation  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
which  had  prevailed  sixty  years  before.  Sixty  years  later  the 
original  state  of  things  will  be  renewed.  Sixty  years  later  still, 
it  will  be  again  reversed,  and  so  on  continually.  In  other  words, 
the  two  periods  are  in  no  way  connected  together. 

I  fear  we  must  regard  the  supposed  connection  between  the 
sun-spot  period  and  magnetic  disturbances,  the  occurrence  of  great 
auroras,  and  so  forth,  as  having  its  origin,  like  so  many  other  re- 
lations which  the  progress  of  science  has  caused  to  be  forgotten,  in 
mere  coincidence.  It  so  chanced  that  the  sun-spot  period  was  first 
fully  recognised  at  a  time  when  the  time  of  many  sun-spots  agreed 
with  the  time  of  greatest  magnetic  disturbance  for  several  sun-spot 
periods  in  succession.  If  the  sun-spot  period  had  been  recognised 
sixty  years  earlier  or  sixty  years  later,  the  probability  is  that  the 
time  oifeweat  sun-spots  would  have  been  associated  with  the  time 
of  greatest  magnetic  disturbance.  And  if  the  sun-spot  period  had 
been  recognised  thirty  years  earlier  or  lat«r,  no  relation  at  all 
would  have  been  suspected,  for  the  time  of  most  sun-spots  would 
then  have  come  midway  between  the  time  of  greatest  and  the  time 
of  least  magnetic  disturbance. 

This  reasoning,  like  Faye's,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
both  tlie  sun-spot  period  and  the  period  of  the  magnetic  oscillatory 
changes  have  been  determined  either  correctly  or  nearly  so.  If 
they  have  not  been,  then  it  still  remains  possible  that  the 
supposed  association  between  the  two  periods  may  have  a  real 
existence. 

The  determination  of  the  actual  substances,  or  many  of  them, 
which  form  the  sun's  mass,  must  be  regarded  as  among  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  science.  In  some  respects  it  even  surpasses 
in  interest  the  recognition  of  the  law  of  universal  gravity. 

Without  entering  into  details  which  would  here  be  out  of 
place,  the  way  in  which  the  sun's  material  constitution  was  deter- 
mined may  be  thus  described.  By  means  of  the  instrument  called 
the  spectroscope,  it  was  found  possible  to  separate  the  rays  which 
form  the  sun's  light  into  their  several  colours.  The  red  rays  are 
brought  to  one  place,  the  orange  rays  set  next,  the  yellow  next, 
then  the  green,  the  blue,  the  indigo,  and  lastly  the  violet.  Not 
only  are  the  colours  thus  distributed,  but  they  are  ananged 
according  to  their  several  tints,  the  red  merging  by  indefinite 
gradations  into  the  orange,  the  orange  into  the  yellow,  and  so  on. 
Now  if  we  imagine  a  number  of  threads  of  different  colours  thua 
arranged,  we  see  that  the  finer  the  threads  and  the  greater  their 
number,   the   more   perfect  would   the    gradation   be.     We  can 
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readily  conceive  that  though  threads  of  all  the  tint^  of  red,  orange, 
yellow,  &c.,  might  not  be  present  in  the  collection,  it  might  yet 
happen  that  the  entire  space  occupied  by  the  array  would  be 
covered,  simply  because  the  breadth  of  the  individual  threads 
might  enable  them  to  cover  more  than  the  space  really  due  to 
their  respective  tints.  But  if  for  coarse  threads  fine  threads  were 
substituted,  for  fine  threads  mere  filaments,  for  these  still  finer 
filaments,  and  lastly  such  filaments  as  twisted  in  hundreds  would 
form  but  a  thread  U)ce  that  of  the  spider's  web,  we  see  that  millions 
of  tints  might  be  represented  in  a  rainbow-tinted  streak  a  few 
inches  in  length,  and  yet  the  fine  filaments  composing  it  might 
barely  touch  each  other,  allowing  no  gaps  to  be  seen.  Such  an 
array  of  tints  (the  threads  lying  square  to  tlie  length  of  the  rainbow- 
tinted  streak)  would  fairly  illustrate  the  separation  of  colours  in 
a  pore  spectrum.  But  when  sunlight  is  thus  dealt  witb,  when 
the  countless  millions  of  tints  really  forming  it  are  brought  to 
their  proper  position  in  the  spectrum,  it  is  found  that  thousands 
of  tints  are  missing.  It  is  as  though  from  the  array  of  fine  fila- 
ments just  described,  forming  a  complete  rainbow-tinted  streak, 
hiding  a  dark  background,  hundreds  of  red  filaments  (not  close 
tt^ther,  but  of  distinct  tints)  were  withdrawn,  hundreds  of  orange 
filaments,  hundreds  of  yellow  filaments,  and  so  forth,  until  instead 
of  a  perfect  rainbow-tinted  streak  there  remained  a  rainbow-tinted 
streak  crossed  (athwart  its  length)  by  multitudes  of  fine  daik  lines, 
representing  the  places  where  filaments  had  been  withdrawn.  Sucli 
is  the  solar  spectrum.  In  other  words,  sunlight  contains  rays  of 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  but  of  the  millions  of  millions  of 
tints  included  in  these  colours  hundreds  of  thousands  are  missing 
from  among  the  solar  rays. 

Now  it  was  found  that  every  element  when  in  the  vapourous 
form  and  glowing  with  intensity  of  heat,  has  the  power  of  emitting 
mys  of  certain  special  tints  peculiar  to  itself.  At  first  no  connection 
was  perceived  between  this  discovery  and  the  existence  of  dark 
lines  in  the  sokr  spectrum.  But  at  length  Kirchhoff  discovered  that 
each  element  has  the  power  of  absorbing  rays  of  the  same  tints  which 
it  emits.  When  a  vapour  is  interposed  between  the  eye  and  a 
mass  of  glowing  solid  or  liquid  matter,  the  vapour  allows  all  rays 
except  those  peculiar  to  ittielf  to  pass  freely.  But  it  absorbs  the 
rays  which  it  is  capable  of  emitting.  If  it  is  cooler  than  the 
glowing  solid  or  liquid  matter  it  cannot  make  up  by  its  own 
euussion  for  the  rays  which  it  absorbs  ;  thus  when  the  light  which 
reaches  the  eye  is  analysed  with  the  spectroscope,  these  tints  are 
fomid  to  be  deficient.  If  it  is  hotter  it  more  than  makes  up  for 
the  loss  of  these  rays,  and  under  analysis  with  the  spectroscope 
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these  tint^  are  foimd  to  be  in  excess.  Lastly,  if  it  is  at  the  same 
temperature  aa  the  glowing  solid  or  liquid  source  of  light,  its 
emission  Ju^t  makes  up  for  its  absorption,  and  the  spectroscope 
affords  no  trace  of  any  effect  produced  by  the  interposition  of  the 
vapour. 

The  application  of  this  great  discovery  of  KirchhoflTs  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  solar  dark  lines  is  obvious.  Every  dark  line 
or  missing  tint  is  due  to  the  absorptive  action  of  some  vapour  in 
the  sun's  atmosphere.  Any  family  of  such  lines  which  can  be 
shown  to  be  identical  with  a  family  of  lines  which  some  given 
gaseous  element  emits  when  in  a  given  condition,  proves  that  that 
element  in  that  condition  is  present  in  the  sun's  atmosphere 
at  a  cooler  temperature  than  the  mass  which  it  surrounds.  If 
any  set  of  bright  lines  be  seen  in  the  solar  spectrum — that  is,  if 
a  certain  family  of  tints  appear  in  excess,  and  can  be  similarly 
identified  with  the  special  tintp  of  a  known  element — we  infer, 
or  rather  we  know,  that  that  element  is  present  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  general  mass  of 
the  sun.* 

By  this  method  it  has  been  shown  that  the  sun's  vaponrons 
envelope  contains  iron,  lead,  copper,  hydrogen,  sodium,  magne-. 
simn ,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  a  number  of  other  elements,  with  which  we 

'  The  subject  of  spectroscopic  annlysiBiasodifficuItWi  explain,  andao  great  a  variety 
exiets  in  the  ^el^eptivily  of  d}£retcnt  minds  for  diSerent  explnnations,  that  I  feel  templed 
to  quote  here  an  entirely  new  tmdj  original  explanation  given  by  Prof,  Newcomb  in  his 
fine  voik  on  Popular  Aatrouomy ; — '  Suppose  Nature  sliould  loan  us  an  immense  collec- 
tion of  many  millions  of  gold  pipces  out  of  which  we  were  to  eelect  thoae  which 
would  serre  us  for  maoey.  and  return  her  the  remainder.  The  English  nunmage 
tbrongh  Ibe  pile,  and  pick  out  all  the  pieces  which  are  of  the  proper  weight  for 
Borereignii  and  half  sovereigns  ;  the  French  pick  out  those  which  will  make  five,  ten, 
twenty,  or  fifty  franc  pieces ;  the  Americana  the  one,  five,  ten,  and  twenty  dollar 
pieces,  and  so  on.  After  all  the  suitable  pieces  are  thus  selected  let  the  remaining 
mass  be  spread  out  on  the  ground  according  to  the  respective  weighlti  of  the  pieces, 
the  smallest  pieces  being  placed  in  a  row,  tbe  next  weight  in  an  adjoining  row,  and  wi 
on.  We  shall  then  And  a  number  of  rows  missing  ;  one  which  the  French  have  taJten 
out  for  five  franc  pieces,  close  to  it  another  which  the  Americans  have  taken  for 
dollani ;  afterwards  a  row  which  has  gone  for  half  sovereigns,  and  bo  on.  By 
thus  arranging  tbe  pieces  one  irould  be  able  to  tell  what  nations  had  culled  over  tbe 
pile,  if  he  only  knew  of  what  weight  each  one  made  ils  coins.  The  gaps  in  the  places 
where  the  sovereigns  and  h:ilf  sovereigns  belonged  would  indicate  the  English,  that 
in  the  dollars  and  eagles  tha  Americnns,  and  so  on.  If,  now,  we  reflect  how  ntterly 
hopeleaa  it  would  appear,  from  Ibe  mere  examination  of  the  miscellaneous  pile  of 
pieces  which  bad  been  left,  to  ascertain  what  people  had  been  selecting  coios  from  it, 
and  bow  easy  the  problem  vould  apppar  when  once  some  genius  should  make  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  of  the  pieces  in  rows,  we  shall  see  in  what  the  fundamental  idea 
of  spectnun  analysis  consists.  The  formation  of  tlie  spectrum  is  the  separation  and 
Brrangement  of  the  light  which  cornea  from  an  object  ou  the  Fame  syatrm  by  which 
we  have  supposed  the  gold  pieces  to  be  arranged.  Tbe  gaps  we  see  in  the  apectmm 
tell  the  tale  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  the  light  has  passed,  ns  io  the  case  cf 
the  coins  they  would  tell  what  nations  had  sorted  over  the  pile.' 
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are  more  ca-  leee  familiar.  The  presence  of  oxygen- and  nitrc^n  ib 
also  strongly  suspected.  Indeed,  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Draper, 
of  New  York,  seem  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  oxygen  if  not 
of  nitrogen :  but  donbte  have  been  raised  in  this  counfay  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  evidence  which  he  has  obtained,  and  for  the  present 
it  will  be  safer  to  regard  the  matter  as  undecided.  Albeit  we  cui 
entertain  little  doubt  that  these  gaees  and  all  the  terrestrial 
elements  are  present  in  large  quantities  in  the  sun,  the  point 
which  remains  undetermined  is  whether  we  have  yet  obtained 
valid  evidence  on  the  subject.  The  a  priori  probability  that 
these  elements  exist  in  the  sun,  is  so  great  tlAt  without  any 
evidence  we  might  feel  tolerably  certain  that  they  are  present. 

But  the  Bim  we  see  is  only  a  small  part  (so  far  as  volume  is 
concerned)  of  the  true  sun.  So  great  is  his  splendour,  and  so 
brilUantly  in  consequence  does  he  illuminate  our  atmosphere,  that 
when  he  seems  to  be  shining  in  fiill  glory  in  the  heavens  he  is,  in 
reality,  shorn  of  a  large  portion  of  hia  true  glory,  so  £ar  at  least  as 
the  splendour  of  a  heavenly  body  may  be  regarded  as  depending  on 
volume. 

Inunediately  outside  the  globe  we  see  comes  an  amazingly 
complex  atmosphere,  some  three  or  four  hundred  miles  in  depth. 
We  may  say  of  this  atmosphere  that  it  has  never  been  seen  even 
during  eclipses.  Its  existence  has  been  demonstrated,  but  it  is 
too  shallow  and  remains  in  view  too  short  a  time  to  he  actually 
perceived  with  the  most  powerful  telescope  yet  directed  towards  it- 
Its  existence  |^has  been  demonstrated  by  spectroscopic  analysis,  as 
follows  :— 

When  the  moon  passing  over  the  sun's  disc  in  total  eclipse 
just  hides  the  last  fine  thread  of  sunlight,  there  remEuns  still  in 
view  for  two  or  three  seconds  whatever  vapouroua  matter  may  lie 
just  above  the  solar  globe.  Now  during  this  short  interval  of  time 
the  light  ^received  by  the  observer  comes  from  this  vapourous 
envelope.  If  analysed  with  the  spectroscope,  then  it  must  show 
the  tints  belonging  to  the  vapours  which  form  the  envelope.  And 
if  the  envelope  contains  all  or  most  of  the  vapours  whose  absorp- 
tive action  causes  the  solar  dark  Unes,  then,  since  these  vapours 
are  for  the  moment  shining  alone,  we  ought  to  have  a  spectrum 
showing  just  as  many  bright  lines  as  the  solar  spectrum  shows 
dark  lines.  To  use  an  illustration  employed  in-  an  article  in  the 
'  Times '  which  has  been  attributed  to  myself, '  suppose  that  athwart 
a  strip  of  dark  paper  millions  of  fine  coloured  threads  were  laid 
so  as  to  form  a  rainbow-tinted  streak  (as  described  above),  and 
that  while  all  those  corresponding  to  the  missing  tints  of  the 
solar  spectrum  were  gummed  down  to  the  dark  paper,  these  were 
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left  ungnmmed ; '  then  '  if  a  similar  strip  of  daric  paper,  having  a 
slightly  adhesive  sur&ce,  were  superposed  on  the  rainbovr-tiated 
array  of  threads  and  gently  pressed  down,  so  that  whea  lifted  again 
all  the  ungummed  threads  adhered  to  it,  the  first  strip,  thuii 
rohbed  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  tints,  would  fairly  picture  the 
solar  spectrum ;  while  the  second  strip,  showing  these  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  threads,  would  fairly  picture  the  spectrum  of  the 
solar  atmosphere.  One  would  be  a  rainbow-tinted  streak  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  numbers  of  dark  lines ;  the  other  would  he  a 
dark  strip  crossed  by  a  rainbow-tinted  array  of  bright  lines  ^h 
right  angles  to  its  length.'  The  latter  beautiful  appearance  mlP 
presented  to  Prof,  C.  A.  Young  (of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,|^ 
N.  H.)  when  during  the  total  eclipse  of  December  1870  he  ex- 
amined the  Ught  received  from  the  portion  of  the  sun  invisible 
under  ordinary  conditions,  lying  just  outside  the  part  of  his  invisible 
disc  which  last  disappeared.  The  observation,  which  was  questioned 
by  some  less  experienced  in  physical  research,  has  since  been 
several  times  repeated,  and  always  with  the  same  result.  We 
learn,  then,  that  outside  the  visible  globe  of  the  sun  there  is  an 
atmospheric  shell,  which  cannot  be  less  than  two  hundred  or  more 
than  five  hundred  miles  in  depth,  in  which  are  present  all  or 
nearly  all  the  vapours  whose  absorptive  action  produces  the  solar 
spots.  The  vapours  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  for  instance,  are  pre* 
sent  in  enormous  but  in  varying  quantities  in  that  fiery  atmosphere, 
just  as  in  our  own  atmosphere  the  vapour  of  water  is  always  present, 
but  not  always  to  the  same  extent.  Glowing  hydr<^en  is  there  as  a 
fixed  constituent  just  as  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  fixed  constituents 
of  our  own  air.  Whether  glowing  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  present 
in  it  as  non-luminous  (because  cool)  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are 
present  in  ours,  remains  yet  to  be  determined.  I  had  partly  hoped 
that  some  evidence  might  have  been  obtained  on  this  point  during 
the  recent  eclipse ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  was 
made  to  identify  the  bright  lines  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen  on  that 
occasion. 

Above  the  complex  atmosphere,  to  a  height  varying  from  five 
or  six  thousand  to  ten  thousand  miles,  is  the  sierra,  an  envelope 
of  glowing  bydr<^n,  into  which,  from  time  to  time,  other  vapours 
are  poured  (apparently)  from  the  sun's  interior,  especially  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  spots.  These  sometimes  extend  to  enor- 
mous heights,  forming  the  objects  called  prominences.  I  have 
said  that  vapours  are  apparendy  poured  forth ;  for  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that,  when  in  any  particular  region  of  the  sierra,  the 
glowing  vapour  of  sodium,  magnesium,  or  other  elements,  makes  its 
appearance,  it  has  necessarily  just  flowed  into  that  region.     Quite 
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probably  there  ia  merely  a  chaage  of  condition  in  vapour  already 
present,  the  vapour  not  arriving  when  it  makes  its  appearance,  but 
then  b^iinning  to  glow.  Indeed,  the  motions  which  seem  to  take 
place  in  the  sierra  and  in  the  colom^  prominences  are  so  tre- 
mendous that  it  is  ahnost  a  relief  to  recognise  some  way  of 
explaining  the  observed  phenomena  which  would  Jiree  us  from  the 
necessity  of  believing  in  such  rapid  transfer  of  matter.  Comu  baa 
recently  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  changes  which  have  been 
supposed  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  eruptions  in  the  sierra,  and 
the  enormous  prominences  which  have  been  regarded  as  pheno- 
mena of  eruption,  are  in  reahty  due  simply  to  electric  currents 
by  which  vast  masses  of  gas  are  caiised  to  glow  with  intense  lustre. 
He  points  out  that  the  rapid  extension  and  sudden  contraction  or 
disappearance  of  prominences  would  thus  be  explained,  without 
recourse  to  the  improbable  hypothesis  of  jets  of  gas  having  velo- 
cities of  hundreds  of  miles  a  second. 

It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  this  explanation  would  not 
account  for  the  spectroscopic  evidence  of  motions  of  enormous 
velocity  towards  or  from  the  observer.  If  this  evidence  is  valid — that 
is,  if  the  spectral  lines  really  have  shifted  their  position,  as  some 
spectroscopist^  assert — there  must  have  been  a  bodily  transference  of 
the  glowing  gas  to  which  they  belong,  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  sight.  The  change  of  condition,  suggested  by  Comu,  would  in 
reality  correspond  to  a  greater  range  of  vibration  in  the  molecules 
of  the  gas.  The  spectroscopic  observation  implies  an  apparent  change 
in  the  wave-lengths,  which  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  cannot  be 
brought  about  (that  is,  even  the  appearance  of  such  a  change 
cannot  be  brought  about)  by  the  change  which  Comu  imagines. 

This  point  is  so  important  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  considerations  on  which  It  depends 
clear  to  the  reader.  Suppose  smooth  water,  perfectly  clear,  to  be 
invisible  to  a  particular  observer,  but  that  so  soon  as  the  water  is 
ruffied  he  can  gee  it.  Then,  if  be  observed  at  a  distance  the  ap- 
pearance of  ruffled  water,  where  a  moment  before  he  had  seen 
none,  he  might  imagine  that  there  had  been  an  ixurush  of  water 
there,  taking  place  with  enormous  rapidity.  But  if  be  reflected 
that  a  mere  change  in  the  condition  of  the  water  would  account  for 
its  becoming  thus  suddenly  visible,  he  would  probably  accept  as  the 
most  probable  inference  the  belief  that  a  change  of  this  kind  had 
taken  place  and  that  there  bad  been  no  influx  of  water.  Suppose, 
however,  that  he  makes  an  observation  of  an  entirely  different  sort. 
Suppose  he  can  recognise  the  repeated  waves,  and  count  tbem  as 
they  cross  a  certain  point  in  his  field  of  view.  Suppose  it  to  be 
known  to  him  that  if  the  water  is  imdergoing  no  bodily  transfer- 
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eQce  the  waves  must  cross  that  point  at  a  certain  definite  rate 
whether  the  ruffling  of  the  water  is  slight  or  great,  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  finds  they  are  crossing  that  point  at  a  greater  qr 
Less  rate.  Then  he  cannot  account  for  thUs  peculiarity  by  assum- 
ing any  change  to  have  taken  place  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
water  is  rufSed.  He  miist  infer,  if  his  observation  is  trustworthy, 
that  there  is  a  current  then  transferring  the  water  bodily,  wav« 
and  all,  athwart  the  field  of  view,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
waves  travel  if  they  pass  the  fixed  point  more  quickly,  in  the  op- 
posite direction  if  they  pass  that  point  more  slowly,  than  before. 
Now  it  is  such  evidence  as  this  that  the  spectroscope  gives,  or  has 
been  said  to  give,  respecting  the  vapours  forming  the  sierra,  and 
the  coloured  prominences.  When  a  spectral  line  is  shifted,  the 
meaning  is  that  the  waves  are  following  each  other  either  more 
quickly  or  leas  quickly,  according  to  the  direction  of  the'  change. 
But  no  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  would  cause  this 
to  happen,  in  whatever  way  this  change  was  brought  about.  We 
can  only  explain  an  observed  change  in  the  position  of  a  spectral 
line  by  concluding  that  there  is  at  the  moment  a  bodily  transfer- 
ence of  the  glowing  vapour  to  which  the  Une  belongs,  taking 
place  fiM}m  or  towards  the  eye  with  enormous  rapidity.  On  the 
whole  I  cannot  think  Gomu  has  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the 
evidence  on  which  the  inference  has  been  based  that  these  motions 
take  place  in  and  near  the  sun,  at  the  rate  of  many  miles  in  eveiy 
second  of  time. 

The  coloured  prominences  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  a 
region  some  hundred  thousand  miles  in  depth  outside  the  region 
occupied  by  the  sierra.  It  is  true  that  a  region  of  this  enormous 
depth  is  not  at  any  time  filled  with  the  glowing  prominences,  and 
probably  over  the  equatorial  and  polar  regions  prominences  seldom 
attain  so  great  a  height  as  a  hundred  tbou^and  miles,  while  in  the 
spot-zones  they  often  range  for  higher.  Yet  in  the  general  sense 
in  which  indeed  we  can  alone  speak  of  the  height  of  the  complex 
atmosphere  and  of  the  sierra,  we  may  say  that  a  region  of  about 
a  hundred  thousand  miles  in  height,  all  over  the  sun,  is  that  in 
which  the  vast  coloured  prominences  are  formed  and  exist. 

Two  noteworthy  discoveries  have  been  made  within  the  last  ten 
years  respecting  the  red  prominences. 

In  the  first  place  those  over  the  spot-zones  are  found  to  be 
m  arkedly  different  in  character  from  those  over  the  sun's  equatorial 
and  polar  regions.  Whereas  these,  though  often  of  vast  dimensions, 
are  usually  cloudlike  and  comparatively  quiescent,  those  over  the 
spot-zones  often  present  an  appearance  as  of  being  caused  by  mighty 
eruptions  from  the  sun's  interior.     On  one  occasion,  a  great  mass 
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of  prominence  matter  one  hundred  thousand  miles  in  length, 
observed  by  Prof.  Young,  appeared  to  have  been  torn  into  shieds 
by  a  mighty  eruption  from  below,  and  Young  watched  the  up- 
ward motion  (or  apparent  motion)  of  these  shreds  (threads  of  gas 
from  three  buodted  to  one  thousand  miles  in  length),  till  the  t^per- 
most  had  reached  a  height  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
miles  from  the  tsun's  surface.  Whether  they  really  travelled  to 
that  height  from  their  former  position,  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
miles  above  the  sun's  surface,  at  the  enormous  rate  indicated  by 
their  apparent  motion,  a  rate  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  per 
second,  is  opoi  to  doubt  for  reasons  which  I  have  already  indi- 
cated. But  it  is  certain,  that  when  Prof.  Young  watched  the 
gradual  fading  out  of  the  luminous  threads  at  their  highest  range 
above  the  sun's  surface,  there  was  glowing  hydrogen  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  miles  farther  from  the  sun  than  hydrogen  had 
ever  been  traced  before  in  that  condition.  Hydrogen  relatively  far 
cooler  appears,  from  observations  made  during  total  eclipses  of  the 
sun,  to  exist  at  greater  heights.  But  never  before  or  since  hae 
hydrogen  glowed  in  that  way  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  sun's 
surface.  In  whatever  way  we  explain  this  phenomenon  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  indicated  the  existence  of  a  very  unusual  disturb- 
ance in  that  part  of  the  sun  which  lay  immediately  under  the  ap- 
parently uprushing  filaments.  My  own  opinion  is  Uiat  probably 
Dot  hydrogen,  but  maesea  of  solid,  liquid,  or  very  highly  compressed 
gaseous  matter,  was  suddenly  flung  forth  on  that  occasion,  and  that 
the  long  filaments  indicated  regions  where  these  masses  had  swiftly 
rushed  through  the  relatively  cool  hydrogen  surrounding  the  sun. 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  outermost  solar  envelope. 
Besides  the  red  prominences,  there  can  be  seen,  during  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  the  solar  corona  somewhat  resembling  the  glory  round 
the  heads  of  saints  in  pictures.  This  is  a  solar  appendage,  or  (we 
may  more  truly  say  perhaps)  a  part  of  the  sun,wiiich  has  attracted 
more  attention  from  astronomers  than  almost  any  other  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

It  was  shown  first  in  1868,  that  the  corona  consists  in  great 
part  of  matter  which  reflects  the  light  of  the  sun.  For  the  light 
of  the  corona  examined  with  the  spectroscope  was  found  to  contian 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  and  though  the  dark  lines  or  missing 
tints  of  the  solar  light  were  not  then  recognised,  the  circumstance 
was  veiy  readily  explained  when  the  difficulty  of  the  observation 
(at  that  time)  was  duly  taken  into  account.  If  it  had  then  been 
proved  that  the  light  of  the  corona  is  not  in  the  main  reflected 
sun-light,  but  consists  in  great  part  of  such  rays  as  come  from  glow- 
ing solid  or  liquid  matter,  the  inference  would  have  been  that  the 
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Bubatance  forming  the  corona  was  raised  to  a  white  heat  by  tha 
bud'b  rays.  Although  this  did  not  seem  altogether  improbable,  yet 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Buch  an  explanation.  The 
scattered  meteors  travelling  around  the  sun,  and  occupying  (in  this 
scattered  way)  the  whole  region  of  space  where  the  corona  appears, 
although  they  would  be  exposed  to  intense  heat — a  heat  so  intense 
indeed  that  bodies  on  our  earth  would  become  white  hot  if  exposed 
to  it — would  be  free  to  radiate  so  readily  into  space,  whatever  heat 
they  received,  that  they  would  probably  never  become  white  hot 
right  through.  As  the  moon,  having  no  atmosphere,  or  only  a  very 
rare  atmosphere,  becomes  as  hot  aa  boiling  water  on  the  side  turned 
towards  the  sun,  but  is  colder  than  ice  on  the  side  turned  away 
from  him,  so  would  meteors  surrounding  the  aun  be  intensely  hot 
on  the  side  turned  towai-da  him,  but  comparatively  cool  on  the 
side  turned  from  him.  Thus  probably  the  average  heat  of  each 
such  meteoric  mass  would  not  be  greater  than  that  of  red-hot  iron . 
Nevertheless  the  intense  heat  to  which  the  substance  forming  the 
Bun's  corona  is  unquestionably  exposed  must  be  remembered  in  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  this  appendage.  It  is  so  great  that  the  earth 
during  a  total  eclipse  receives  an  appreciable  amount  of  heat  from 
the  corona,  as  Edison  succeeded  in  showing  with  his  wonderful  heat- 
measuring  instrument,  the  tasimeter,  during  the  eclipse  of  last  July. 

In  1869,  astronomers  found  that  a  portion  of  the  light  of  the 
corona  comes  from  glowing  gas,  for  on  the  rainbow-tinted  back- 
ground of  the  corona's  spectrum  a  bright  green  line  was  seen.  It 
WEB  at  first  supposed  to  be  identical  with  a  hne  belonging  to  iron, 
but  this  has  been  shown  by  more  exact  observations  to  be  a  mistake. 
The  element  whose  presence  in  the  corona  is  indicated  by  this 
bright  line  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  All  we  know  respecting 
it  is  that  it  is  gaseous.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  aun 
is  surrounded  by  a  gaseous  envelope  to  the  height  of  some  half- 
million  or  so  of  miles.  Quite  posaibly  scattered  portions  of  this  gafi, 
whatever  it  may  be,  are  either  formed  in  the  sun's  neighbourhood 
by  his  inteuBe  heat  poured  on  solid  masses  travelling  there,  or  are 
flung  forth  from  his  interior.  Or  posaibly  the  luminosity  to  which 
this  bright  line  is  due  has  its  origin  in  electric  discharges  between 
solid  masses  travelling  near  the  sun,  not  in  an  absolute  vacuum 
but  in  an  exceedingly  tenuous  atmoBphere. 

During  the  eclipse  of  December  1870  the  corona  was  for  the 
first  time  successfully  photographed  by  Willard,  of  Philadelphia,  at 
Xerez  in  Spain,  and  by  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  at  Syracuse.  The 
photograph  obtained  by  Brothers  is  one  of  the  best  we  have,  even 
to  the  present  time.  It  ia  specially  interesting  on  account  of  the 
enormous  eKtension  of  the  corona  on  one  side.    '    '       A^itXH^IC 
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In  December  1871  six  exeelleot  photographs  vere  obtained  by 
Mr.  DaviB,  who  enperintended  the  photographic  operationB  of  an 
observing  party  eent  by  Lord  Lindsay  to  Baicull  on  the  weetem 
Bbore  of  Mysore.  Col.  Tennant,  at  Ootaeamund  in  the  Neilgherry 
Hills  (ten  tbotiFand  feet  above  the  sea  level)  obtained  six  almost 
equally  good  photographs.  It  was,  as  many  readers  perhaps  will 
remember,  the  roEemblance  between  the  six  photc^raphs  of  each 
set,  and  between  the  two  setp,  which  finally  overthrew  the  theory 
held  by  some  that  the  corona  is  a  phenomenon  of  our  own  atmo- 
Gphere,or  else  is  something '  at  the  moon,'  as  the  theorists  (somewhat 
ungrammatically)  expressed  their  view.  A  view  derived  from  these 
photographs  is  given  in  the  latest  edition  of  my  treatise  on  the  sun. 
During  the  same  eclipse  Janssen,  the  French  astronomer,  succeeded 
in  discerning  the  solar  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona. 
In  other  words,  he  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  coronal  light  is 
in  great  part  rejected  sunlight. 

The  corona  till  last  July  had  been  regarded  as  an  appendage  of 
varying  extent  and  figure,  usually  some»hat  radiated,  and  occa- 
sionally throwing  out  streamers  to  great  distances,  but  probably 
nowhere  exceeding  two  millions  of  miles  in  range  outwards  from 
the  sun.  It  bad  been  maintained  by  some  (as  by  myself)  that  the 
observed  extension  of  tbe  corona  is  simply  limited  by  the  condi- 
tions under  which  eclipses  are  necessarily  studied,  the  resl  exten- 
sion being  far  greater.  In  the  iirst  edition  of  my  treatise  on  the 
sun,  written  and  in  great  part  printed  before  the  eclipse  of 
December  1870, 1  remarked  that  'the  zodiacal  light  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  lens-shaped  region  around  the  son  within  which 
cosmical  matter  is  profusely  strewn,  and  that  if  the  zodiacal  light 
could  be  traced  yet  farther  towards  the  sun's  place,  the  increase  of 
lustre  [observed  towards  its  core  and  near  the  sun's  place  below  the 
horizon]  would  continue,  and  that  therefore  all  round  tbe  sun  there 
would  be  seen  a  luminosity  corresponding  precisely  with  the 
observed  aspect  of  tbe  corona.'  In  other  words,  I  expressed  the 
opinion,  which  many  at  the  time  thought  rather  extravagant,  that 
the  zodiacal  light  is  but  the  outer  part  of  the  solar  corona.  Con- 
sidering that  tbe  zodiacal  (for  so  it  may  more  conveniently  be 
called)  extends  certainly  some  eighty  million  miles  from  the  sun, 
while  the  corona  had  only  been  traced  at  that  time  to  a  distance  of 
a  million  miles,  and  was  not  even  regarded  by  all  astronomers  as 
demonstrably  a  solar  appendage,  it  will  be  understood  that  my 
opinion  not  only  seemed  to  many  an  txtravagant  one,  but  was 
regarded  by  some  as  a  theory  which  never  could  be  submitted  to 
any  valid  test. 

If,  however,  the  corona  could  be  traced  to  a  distance  of  eight 
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million  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  zodiacal,  the  proof  of  connec- 
tion between  the  two  would  be  sufficient ;  for  the  zodiacal  has 
been  traced  to  within  a  distance  of  eighty  million  miles  of  the  sun. 
I  expressed  ttiy  belief  that  this  could  be  done,  and  showed  how 
•  the  difficulty  should  be  attacked.  If  the  bright  inner  corona 
were  concealed  from  view  by  an  interposed  screen,  protecting  the 
eyea  of  the  observer,  the  faint  outer  corona  could,  I  said,  be  traced 
most  probably  to  a  much  greater  distance  than  heretofore,  even  if 
its  extension  into  the  zodiacal  were  not  clearly  rec<^^sed. 

During  the  eclipse  of  1870,  Prof.  Newcomb,  of  Washington, 
tried  this  method,  but  failed  in  obtaining  any  satistactory  result. 
The  weather  was  hazy,  his  station  not  well  Euit«d  for  an  observation 
of  so  delicate  a  nature,  and  the  circumstances  in  other  respects  were 
unfovourable.  Last  July,  however,  Prof.  Newcomb  renewed  the 
attempt  at  a  station  high  above  the  sea  level  and  in  beautifully 
clear  weather.  He  succeeded  in  tracing  the  light  of  the  outer 
corona  to  a  distance  of  about  six  degrees  or  some  ten  iniUion 
miles  from  the  eun.  Prof.  Langley,  of  Pittsburg  {a  very  skilful 
observer  of  the  sun),  achieved  a  similar  success.  And  Prof.  Cleve- 
land Abbe  succeeded  in  tracing  luminous  streaks  and  streamers  to 
a  distance  of  five  millions  of  miles. 

Thus  at  length  the  gap  between  the  corona  and  the  zodiacal 
light  has  been  completely  bridged  over.  What  was  before  but  a 
probable  surmise  has  become  a  demonstrated  iact.  The  sun  we 
see,  enormous  as  is  his  bulk,  is  yet,  so  far 'as  volume  is  concerned, 
little  more  than  a  point  within  the  mighty  volume  of  which  he  is 
the  nucleus.  Assigning  to  the  zodiacal  the  figiu-e  of  a  flattened 
spheroid  (like  the  earth's,  only  the  flattening  is  far  greater)  having 
for  its  greatest  diameter  one-hundred  and  sixty-million  miles,  and 
for  its  least  or  axial  diameter  about  twenty-million  miles,  the  sun's 
volume  is  less  than  one  eight-bundred-thousandth  part  of  the 
volume  of  this  mighty  disc  of  cosmical  matter.  Albeit  we  must 
remember  that  the  mass  of  the  sun  we  see  exceeds  in  yet  greater 
degree  that  of  all  the  material  of  the  zodiacal  disc,  though  the 
volume  of  this  tremendous  disc  so  enormously  exceeds  his. 

Of  this  mighty  system  is  the  sun  we  see  the  nucleus.  What 
lies  below  that  glowing  surface  we  do  not  know.  But  of  what  lies 
around  it  we  have  obtained  some  degree  of  knowledge,  slowly  and 
painfully,  though  much  yet  remains  to  be  learned,  and  far  more 
will  ever  remain  unknown.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  departments 
of  science,  the  saying  of  Laplace  is  justified,  'What  we  know  is 
little,  the  unknown  is  immense.' 


KoT  long  Bince,  I  was  one  among  a  crowd  of  nobodies  at  a  big 
official  reception  in  Paris  wtien  tlie  Marchese  and  Marcheaa  di  San 
Silvestio-  were  announced.  There  was  a  momentarj  husb ;  those 
about  the  doorway  fell  back  to  let  this  distinguished  conple  pass, 
and  some  of  us  stood  on  tip-toe  to  get  a  glimpse  of  them ;  for  San 
Silvestro  is  a  man  of  no  small  importance  in  the  political  and 
diplomatic  world,  and  his  wife  enjoys  quite  a  European  fame  for 
beauty  and  amiability,  having  had  opportunities  of  displaying  both 
these  attractive  gifts  at  the  several  courts  where  she  has  acted  as 
Italian  ambassadress.  They  made  their  way  quickly  up  the  long 
room — she  short,  rather  sallow,  inclined  towards  embonpoint,  but 
with  eyes  whose  magniScenoe  was  rivalled  only  by  that  of  her 
diamonds ;  he  bald-beaded,  fat,  grey-haired,  covered  with  orders — 
and  were  soon  out  of  sight.  I  followed  them  with  a  aigh  which 
caused  my  neighbour  to  ask  me  jocosely  whether  the  Marcheaa 
was  an  old  flame  of  mine. 

*  Far  from  it,'  I  answered.  *  Only  the  sight  of  her  reminded 
me  of  bygone  days.  Dear,  dear  me !  bow  time  does  slip  on  I  It 
is  fifteen  years  since  I  saw  her  last.' 

I  moved  away,  looking  down  rather  ruefully  at  the  waistcoat  to 
whose  circumference  fifteen  years  have  made  no  trifling  addition, 
and  wondering  whether  I  was  really  an  much  altered  and  aged  in 
appearance  as  the  Marcheaa  was. 

Fifteen  years — it  is  no  such  very  long  time ;  and  yet  I  dare 
say  that  the  persons  principally  concerned  in  the  incident  which  I 
am  about  to  relate,  have  given  up  thinking  about  it  as  completely 
as  I  had  done,  until  the  sound  of  that  lady's  name,  and  the  sight 
of  her  Hg  black  eyes,  recalled  it  to  me,  and  set  me  thinking  of  the 
sunny  spring  afternoon  on  which  my  sister  Anne  and  I  journeyed 
from  Verona  to  Venice,  and  of  her  naive  exclamations  of  delight 
on  finding  herself  in  a  real  gondola,  gliding  smoothly  down  the 
Grand  Canal.  My  sister  Anne  is  by  some  years  my  senior.  She 
is  what  might  be  called  an  old  lady  now,  and  she  certainly  was  an 
old  maid  then,  and  had  long  accepted  her  position  as  such.  Then, 
as  now,  she  habitually  wore  a  grey  alpaca  gown,  a  pair  of  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles,  gloves  a  conple  of  sizes  too  large  for  her,  and  a 
shapeless,  broad-leaved  straw  hat,  firom  which  a  blue  veil  was  flung 
back  and  streamed  out  in  the  breeze  behind  her,  like  a  ship's 
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eosigQ.  Then,  as  now,  she  was  the  Bimplest,  the  most  kind- 
hearted,  the  most  prejudiced  of  mortals ;  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  arts,  and  given,  as  her  own  small  contribution  thereto,  to  the 
production  of  endlesswater-colour  landscapes,  a  trifle  woolly  indeed, 
as  to  outline,  and  somewhat  faulty  as  to  perspective,  hut  warm  in 
colouring,  and  highly  thought  of  in  the  family.  I  helieve,  in  fact, 
that  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  filling  of  her  portfolio  that 
she  had  persuaded  me  to  take  her  to  Venice ;  and,  as  I  am  consti- 
tutionally indolent,  I  was  willing  enough  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in 
the  city  which,  of  all  cities  in  the  world,  is  the  best  adapted  for 
lazy  people.  We  engaged  rooms  at  Danielli's,  and  unpacked  all 
our  clothes,  knowing  tbat  we  were  not  likely  to  make  another 
move  imtil  the  heat  should  drive  us  away. 

The  first  few  days,  I  remember,  were  not  altogether  full  of 
enjoyment  for  one  of  us.  My  excellent  Anne,  who  has  all  her 
brother's  virtues,  without  his  failings,  would  have  scouted  the 
notion  of  allowing  any  dread  of  physical  fatigue  to  stand  between 
her  and  the  churches  and  pictures  which  she  had  come  all  the  way 
from  England  to  admire  ;  and,  as  Venice  was  an  old  haunt  of  mine, 
she  very  excusably  expected  me  to  act  as  cicerone  to  her,  and 
allowed  me  but  little  rest  between  the  hours  of  breakfast  and  of 
the  tahle-d'hote.  At  last,  however,  she  conceived  the  modest  and 
felicitous  idea  of  making  a  copy  of  Titian's  'Assumption,'  and, 
having  obtained  the  requisite  permission  for  that  purpose,  set  to  work 
upon  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  courageous  attempts,  all  of  which 
she  conscientiously  destroyed  when  in  a  half-finished  state.  At 
that  rate  it  seemed  likely  that  her  days  would  be  fully  occupied 
for  some  weeks  to  come ;  and  I  urged  her  to  persevere,  and  not  to 
allow  herself  to  be  disheartened  by  a  few  brilliant  fiiilures ;  saA  so 
she  hurried  away,  ftMly  every  morning,  with  her  paint-box,  her 
brushes,  and  her  block,  and  I  was  left  free  to  smoke  my  cigar- 
ettes in  peace,  in  ^ont  of  my  favourite  cafe  oa  the  Piazza  San 
Marco. 

I  was  sitting  there  one  morning,  watching,  with  half-closed 
eyes,  the  pigeons  circling  overhead  under  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
enjoying  the  fresh  salt  breeze  that  came  across  the  ruffled  water 
from  the  Adriatic,  when  I  was  accosted  by  one  of  the  white-coated 
Austrian  officers  by  whom  Venice  was  thronged  in  those  days,  and 
whom  I  presently  recognised  as  a  young  fellow  named  von  Kosenau 
whom  I  had  known  slightly  in  Vienna  the  previous  winter.  I 
returned  his  greeting  cordiidly,  for  I  always  like  to  associate  as 
much  as  possible  with  foreigners  when  I  am  abroad,  and  little  did 
I  foresee  into  what  trouble  this  foir^haired,  innooent-looking  youth 
was  destined  to  lead  me.  A^itXH^IC 
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I  asked  him  hoff  be  liked  Venice,  and  be  answered  laughingly 
that  he  was  not  tbere  from  choice.  *  I  am  in  disgrace,'  he  ex- 
plained. '  I  am  always  in  disgrace — only  this  time  it  is  rather 
■worse  than  usual.  Do  you  remember  my  father,  the  General  ? 
No  ?  Perhaps  he  was  not  in  Vienna  when  you  were  there.  He  is 
a  soldier  of  the  old  school,  and  manages  bis  family  as  they  tell  me 
he  used  to  manage  his  regiment  in  former  years,  boasting  that  he 
has  never  allowed  a  breach  of  discipline  to  pass  unpunished,  and 
never  will.  Last  year  I  exceeded  my  allowance,  and  the  Colonel 
got  orders  to  stop  my  leave ;  this  year  I  borrowed  from  the  Jews, 
the  whole  thing  was  found  out,  and  I  was  removed  from  the 
cavalry,  and  put  into  a  Croat  regiment  under  orders  for  Venice. 
Next  year  will  probably  see  me  enrolled  in  the  police ;  and  ao  it 
will  go  on,  I  suppose,  till  some  fine  morning  I  shall  find  myself 
driving  a  two-horse  yellow  diligence  in  the  wilds  of  Carinthia,  and 
blowing  a  horn  to  let  the  villagers  know  that  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  mail  is  approaching. 

After  a  little  more  conversation  we  separated,  but  only  to  meet 
^ain,  that  same  evening,  on  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  whither  I  had 
wandered  to  listen  to  the  band  after  dinner,  and  where  I  found  von 
Rosenau  seated  with  a  number  of  his  brother-officeis  in  front  of  the 
principal  caf^.  These  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  was  presently  intro- 
duced, were  unanimous  in  complaining  of  their  present  quarters. 
Venice,  they  said,  might  be  all  very  well  for  artists  and  travellers ; 
but  viewed  as  a  garrison,  it  was  the  dullest  of  places.  Tbere  were 
no  amusements,  there  was  do  sport,  and  just  now  no  society ;  Ibr 
the  Italians  were  in  one  of  their  periodicaJ  fita  of  sulks,  and  would 
not  speak  to,  or  look  at,  a  German  if  tbey  could  possibly  avoid  it. 

'  Tbey  will  not  even  show  themselves  when  our  bajid  is  play- 
ing,' said  one  of  the  officers,  pointing  towards  the  well-nigh  empty 
piazza.  '  As  for  the  ladies,  it  is  reported  that,  if  one  of  them  is 
seen  speaking  to  an  Austrian,  she  is  either  assassinated  or  sent  off 
to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  a  convent.  At  all  events,  it  is 
certain  that  we  have  none  of  us  any  successes  to  boast  off,  except 
von  Rosenau,  who  has  an  afhir,  they  say,  only  be  is  pleased  to  be 
very  mysterious  about  it.'  ' 

*  Where  does  she  live,  von  Rosenau  ? '  asked  another.  '  Is  she 
rich  ?  Is  she  noble  ?  Has  she  a  husband,  who  will  stab  you  both  ? 
or  only  a  mother,  who  will  send  her  to  a  nunnery,  and  let  you  go 
free  ?  You  might  gratify  our  curiosity  a  little.  It  would  do  you 
no  harm,  and  it  would  give  »is  something  to  talk  about.' 

'  Bah  I  he  will  tell  you  nothing,'  cried  a  third,  '  He  is  afraid. 
He  knows  that  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  us  who  could  cut  him  outc 
in  a.n  hour.' 

Tou  xKxm,  xo,  cxLT.  ' 
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'  Von  Rosenau,*  said  a  young  ensign  solemnly, '  you  would  do 
better  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Coacealment  is  useless. 
Janovicz  saw  you  with  ber  in  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  the  other 
day,  and  could  have  followed  her  home  quite  easily  if  be  had  been 
so  inclined.' 

'  The;  were  seen  together  on  the  Lido  too.  People  who  want 
to  keep  their  secrets  ought  not  to  be  so  imprudeut.' 

'  A  good  comrade  ought  to  have  no  secrets  from  the  regiment.' 

*  Come,  von  Rosenau,  we  will  promise  not  to  apeak  to  her 
without  youi  permission  if  you  will  tell  us  how  you  managed  to 
make  her  acquaintance.' 

The  subject  of  all  these  attacks  received  them  with  the  most 
perfect  composure,  continuing  to  smoke  bis  cigar  and  gaze  out  Bea^ 
wards,  without  so  much  as  turning  his  head  towards  bis.  ques- 
tioners, to  whom  he  vouchsafed  no  reply  whatever.  Probably,  as 
an  ex-hussor  and  a  sprig  of  nobility,  he  may  have  held  his  head  a 
little  above  those  of  his  present,  brother-ofScera,  and  preferred  dis- 
regarding their  familiarity  to  resenting  it  as  be  might  have  done  if 
it  had  come  from  men  whom  he  considered  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  hiniself.  Such,  at  least,  was  my  impression ;  and  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  friendly  advances  which  he  made  towards  me, 
from  that  day  forth,  and  by  the  persistency  with  which  he  sought 
my  society.  I  thought  he  seemed  to  wish  for  some  companion 
whose  ideas  had  not  been  developed  exclusively  in  barrack  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  I,  on  my  side,  was  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  chatter 
of  a  lively,  good-natured  young  fellow,  at  intervals,  during  my 
long,  idle  days. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  a  week,  I  think,  or  thereabouts,  that  he 
honoured  me  with  his  full  confidence.  We  bad  been  out  sea-fish- 
ing in  a  small  open  boat  which  he  bad  purchased,  and  wMoh  he 
managed  without  assistance — that  is  to  say,  that  we  had  provided 
ourselves  with  what  was  requisite  for  the  pursuit  of  that  engrossing 
sport,  and  that  the  young  Count  had  gone  through  the  form  ^ 
dropping  bis  line  over  the  side  and  pulling  it  up,  baitlees  and  fish- 
less,  from  time  to  time,  while  I  had  dispensed  with  even  this 
shallow  pretence  of  employment,  and  had  stretched  myself  out  full 
length  upon  the  cushions  which  I  had  thoughtfully  brought  with 
me,  inhsling  the  salt-laden  breeze,  and  luziuiating  in  perfect  in- 
action, till  such  time  as  it  had  become  necessary  for  us  to  think 
of  returning  homewards.  My  companion  had  been  sighing  porten- 
tously every  now  and  again  all  through  the  afternoon,  and  bad 
repeatedly  given  vent  to  a  sound  as  though  be  bad  been  about  to  say 
something,  and  had  as  often  checked  himself,  and  feUen  back  into 
silence.     So  that  I  was  in  a  great  measure  prepared  for  the  die- 


closure  that  fell  from  him  at  length  as  we  slipped  before  the  wind, 
across  the  broad  lagoon,  towards  the  haze  aad  blaze  of  sunset  which 
was  glori^ng  the  old  city  of  the  Doges. 

'  Do  you  know,'  said  he  suddenly, '  that  I  am  desperately  in 
love  ? '  I  said  I  had  conjectured  as  much ;  and  he  seemed  a  good 
deal  surprised  at  my  powers  of  divination. 

*  Yes,'  he  resumed, '  I  am  ia  love ;  and  with  an  Italian  lady  too, 
unfortunately.  Her  name  is  Bianca— ^the  Signorina  Bianca  Mari- 
nelli — and  she  is  the  most  divinely  beautiful  creature  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon.' 

'  That,'  said  I, '  is  of  course.' 

<  It  is  the  truth ;  and  when  you  have  seen  her,  you  will  acknow- 
ledge that  I  do  not  ex^gerate.  I  have  known  her  nearly  two 
months  now.  I  became  acquainted  with  her  accidentally — she 
dropped  her  handkerchief  in  a  shop,  and  I  took  it  to  her,  and  so  we 
got  to  be  upon  speaking  terms,  and — and — but  I  need  not  give  you 
the  whole  history.  We  have  discovered  that  we  are  all  the  world 
to  one  another ;  we  have  sworn  to  remain  faithful  to  each  other  all 
our  lives  long ;  and  we  renew  the  oath  whenever  we  meet.  But 
that,  unhappily,  is  very  seldom !  for  her  father,  the  Marchese  Mari- 
nelli,  scarcely  ever  lets  her  out  of  his  sight;  and  be  is  a  sour, 
narrow-minded  old  fellow,  as  proud  as  he  is  poor,  an  intense  hater 
of  all  Anstrians,  and,  if  be  were  to  discover  our  attachment,  I 
shudder  to  think  of  what  the  consequences  might  be.' 

*  And  your  own  fether — the  stem  old  Cleneral  of  whom  you  told 
me — what  would  he  say  to  it  all  ? ' 

'  Oh  1  he,  of  course,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  marriage  for  a 
moment.  He  detests  and  despises  the  Venetians  as  cordially  as 
the  Marchese  abhors  the  Tedescki ;  and,  as  I  am  entirely  dependent 
upon  him,  I  should  not  dream  of  saying  a  word  to  him  about  the 
matter  until  I  was  married,  and  nothing  could  be  done  to  separate 
me  from  Bianca.' 

'  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  you  appear  to  stand  a  very  fair  chance 
of  starvation,  if  everything  turns  out  according  to  your  wishes. 
And  pray  in  what  way  do  you  imagine  that  I  can  assist  you  towards 
this  desirable  end  ?  For  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  some 
reason  for  letting  me  into  your  secret.' 

Von  Bosenau  laughed  good-humouredly. 

*  You  form  conclusions  quickly,'  he  said.  '  Well,  I  will  confess 
to  you  that  I  have  thought  lately  that  you  might  be  of  great 
service  to  me  without  inconveniencing  yourself  much.  The  other 
day,  when  you  did  me  the  honour  to  introduce  me  to  your  sister, 
I  was  very  nearly  telling  her  all.  She  has  such  a  kind  countenance  ; 
and  I  felt  sure  that  she  would  not  refuse  to  let  iny  poor  Bianca 
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objectioQ  to  leaving  his  daughter  for  hours  under  the  care  of  an 
English  lady ;  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  when  Miss  JeakinsoD 
went  out  to  work  at  her  painting — I  might  come  in.' 

'  Fortunate  indeed  is  it  for  you,'  I  said, '  that  your  confidence 
in  the  kind  countenance  of  my  sister  Anne  did  not  carry  you  quite 
to  the  point  of  divulging  this  precious  scheme  to  her.  I,  who 
know  her  pretty  well,  can  tell  you  exactly  the  course  she  would 
have  pursued  if  you  had.  Without  one  moment's  hesitation,  she 
would  have  found  out  the  address  of  the  young  lady's  father, 
hurried  off  thither,  and  told  him  all  about  it.  Anne  is  a 
thoroughly  good  creature ;  but  she  has  little  sympathy  with  love- 
making,  atill  lesB  with  aurreptitious  love-making,  and  she  would 
aa  Boon  think  of  accepting  the  part  jou  are  so  good  ae  to  assign  to 
her  as  of  forging  a  cheque.' 

He  sighed,  and  said  he  supposed,  then,  that  they  must  continue 
to  meet  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing ;  but  that  it  was 
rather  unsatisfactory. 

*  It  says  something  for  your  ingenuity,  that  you  contrive  to 
meet  at  all,'  I  remarked. 

'  Well,  yes,  there  are  considerable  difSculties,  because  the  old 
man's  movements  are  so  uncertain ;  and  there  is  some  risk  too,  for, 
as  you  heard  the  other  day,  we  have  been  seen  together.  Moreover 
I  have  been  obliged  to  t^  everything  to  my  servant  Johaun,  who 
waylays  the  Marchese'a  housekeeper  at  market  in  the  mornings, 
and  finds  out  from  her  when  and  where  I  can  have  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  Bianca.  I  would  rather  not  have  trusted  him  ;  but  I 
could  think  of  no  other  plan.' 

'  At  any  rate,  I  should  have  thought  you  might  have  selected 
some  more  retired  rendezvous  than  the  most  frequented  church  in 
Venice.' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  I  wish  you  would  suggest  one 
within  reach,'  he  said.  *  There  are  no  retired  places  in  this  accursed 
town.  But,  in  fact,  we  see  one  another  very  seldom.  Often  for 
days  together  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  get  a  glimpse  of  her  is 
by  loitering  about  in  my  boat  in  front  of  her  father's  house,  and 
watching  till  she  shows  herself  at  the  window.  We  are  in  her 
neighbourhood  now,  and  it  is  close  upon  the  hour  at  which  I  can 
generally  calculate  upon  ber  appearing.  Would  you  mind  my 
making  a  short  detour  that  way  before  I  set  you  down  at  your 
hotel?' 

We  had  entered  the  Grand  Canal  while  von  Bosenau  had  been 
relating  his  love-tale,  and,  some  minutes  before,  he  tmd  lowered  his 
sail,  and  taken  to  the  oara.    He  now  slewed  the  boat's  bead  round 
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abruptly,  and  we  shot  into  a  dark  and  narrow  water-way,  and  so, 
after  snndiy  twistingB  and  turnings,  arrived  before  a  grim,  time- 
worn  structure,  bo  hemmed  in  by  the  surrounding  buildings  that 
it  seemed  as  if  no  ray  of  sunshine  could  ever  penetrate  within  its 
walls. 

'  That  is  the  Palazzo  Marinelli,'  said  my  companion.  '  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  let  to  different  tenants.  The  family  has  long 
been  much  too  poor  to  inhabit  the  whole  of  it,  and  now  the  old 
man  only  reserves  himself  four  rooms  on  the  third  floor.  Those 
are  the  windows,  in  the  £ir  comer ;  and  there— no ! — ^yes  I  there  is 
Bianca.' 

I  Inought  my  eye-glass  to  bear  upon'  the  point  indicated  just 
in  time  to  catch  sight  of  a  female  head,  which  was  thrust  out 
through  the  open  window  for  an  instant,  and  then  withdrawn  with 
great  celerity. 

'  Ah  I '  sighed  the  Count, '  it  is  you  who  have  driven  her  away. 
I  ought  to  have  remembered  that  she  would  be  frightened  at  seeing 
a  stranger.  And  now  she  will  not  show  herself  again,  I  fear. 
Come ;  I  will  take  you  home.  Confess  now — is  she  not  more 
beautiful  than  you  expected  P ' 

'My  dear  sir,  I  had  hardly  time  to  see  whether  she  was  a  man 
or  a  woman,;  but  1  am  quite  willing;  to  take  your  word  for  it  that 
there  never  was  anybody  like  her.' 

*  If  you  would  like  to  wait  a  little  longer — half  an  hotir  or  so 
— she  might  put  her  head  out  again,'  said  the  young  man  wist- 
fully. 

*  Thank  yon  very  much  ;  but  my  sister  will  be  wondering  why 
I  do  not  come  to  take  her  down  to  the  tabl&^i'hdte.  And  besides, 
as  I  am  not  in  love  myself,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  saying 
that  I  want  my  dinner.' 

*  As  yon  please,'  answered  the  Count,  looking  the  least  bit  in 
the  world  affronted ;  and  so  he  pulled  back  in  silence  to  the  steps  of 
the  hotel,  where  we  parted. 

I  don't  know  whether  von  Bosenau  felt  aggrieved  by  my  rather 
nnsympathetic  reception  of  hia  confidence,  or  whether  he  thought 
it  useless  to  discuss  bis  projects  further  with  one  who  could  not  or 
would  not  assiat  him  in  carrying  them  out ;  but  although  we  con- 
tinued to  meet  daily,  as  before,  he  did  not  recur  to  the  interesting 
subject,  and  it  was  not  for  me  to  take  the  initiative  in  doing  so. 
Curiosity,  I  confess,  led  me  to  direct  my  gondolier  more  than  once 
to  the  narrow  canal  over  which  the  Palazzo  Marinelli  towered ;  and 
on  each  occasion  I  was  rewarded  by  descrying,  from  the  depths  of 
the  miniature  mourning-coach  which  concealed  me,  the  &ithful 
Connt,  seated  in  his  boat  and  waiting  in  patient  faithjlike  another 
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Bitter  Toggenburg,  witb  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  comer  window ; 
but  of  the  lady  I  could  see  no  Bign.  I  was  rather  dlBappointed  at 
first,  aa  day  afler  day  -meot  by  and  my  youDg  friend  showed  no  dis- 
position to  break  the  silence  in  which  he  had  chosen  to  wrap  him- 
self; for  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  Venice,  and  I  thought  it  woidd 
have  been  rather  amusing  to  watch  the  progress  of  this  incipient 
Tomanoe.  By  degrees,  however,  I  ceased  to  trouble  myself  about 
it ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  had  other  things  to  think  of, 
in  the  shape  of  plans  for  the  summer,  my  sister  Anne  having  by 
that  time  satisfied  herself  that,  all  things  considered,  Titian's 
*  Aesumption '  was  a  little  too  much  for  her. 

It  was  Captain  Janovicz  who  informed  me  casually  one  evening 
that  von  Bosenau  was  going  away  in  a  few  days  on  leave,  and  that 
he  would  probably  he  absent  for  a  considerable  time. 

*  For  my  own  part,'  remarked  my  informant, '  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  we  see  him  back  in  the  regiment  at  all.  He  was  only  sent 
to  us  as  a  sort  of  punishment  for  having  been  a  naughty  boy,  and  . 
I  suppose  now  he  will  be  forgiven,  and  restored  to  the  hussars. 

*  So  much  for  undying  love,'  thinks  I  with  a  cynical  chuckle. 
'  If  there  is  any  gratitude  in  man,  that  young  fellow  ought  to  be 
showering  blessings  on  me  for  having  refused  to  hold  the  noose  for 
him  to  thrust  his  head  into.' 

Alas  I  I  knew  not  of  what  I  was  speaking.  I  had  not  yet  heard 
the  last  of  Herr  von  Bosenau's  entanglement,  nor  was  I  destined 
to  escape  from  playing  my  part  in  it.  The  very  next  morning, 
after  breakfast,  as  I  was  poring  over  a  map  of  Switzerland,  Murray 
on  my  right  hand  and  Bradshaw  on  my  left,  his  card  waa  brought 
to  me,  together  with  an  lu-gent  request  that  I  would  see  him 
immediately  and  alone ;  and  before  I  had  bad  time  to  send  a  reply, 
he  came  clattering  into  the  room,  trailing  Ms  sabre  behind  bim, 
and  dropped  into  the  first  arm-chair  with  a  despairing  self-aban- 
donment which  shook  the  house  to  its  foundations. 

<  Mr.  Jenkinson,'  said  he,  'I  am  a  ruined  man  I ' 

I  answered  rather  drily  that  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  If 
I  must  confess  the  truth,  I  thought  he  had  come  to  borrow  money 
of  me. 

'  A  most  cruel  calamity  has  be&llen  me,'  he  went  on ;  '  and 
unless  you  will  consent  to  help  me  out  of  it ' 

'  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  anything  in  my  power,'  I 
intermpted  apprehensively  ;  '  but  I  am  afraid ' 

*  You  cannot  refuse  me  till  you  have  be-ard  what  I  have  to  say. 
I  am  aware  that  I  have  no  claim  whatever  upon  your  kindness ; 
but  yon  are  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  can  save  me,  and, 
whereas  the  happiness  of  my  whole  life  is  at  stake,  the  utmost  you 
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can  have  to  put  up  with  will  be  a  little  inconvenience.  Now  I 
will  explain  myself  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  because  I  have 
only  a  minute  to  spare.  In  fact,  I  ought  to  be  out  on  the  ramparts 
at  this  moment.  You  have  not  forgotten  what  I  told  you  about 
myself  and  the  Signorina  Marinelli,  and  how  we  had  agreed  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  that  oflfered  to  be  privately  married,  and 
to  escape  over  the  mountains  to  my  father's  house,  and  throw  our- 
selves upon  his  mercy  ? ' 

*  I  dont  remember  your  having  mentioned  any  such  plan.' 
*No  matter — so  it  was.  Well,  everything  seemed  to  have 
fallen  out  moat  fortunately  for  us.  I  found  out  some  time  ago 
that  the  Marchese  would  be  going  over  to  Padua  this  evening,  on 
business,  and  would  be  absent  at  least  one  whole  day,  and  I  imme- 
diately applied  for  my  leave  to  begin  to-monow.  This  I  obtained 
at  once  tluough  my  fether,  who  now  expects  me  to  be  with  him  in 
a  few  days,  and  little  knows  that  I  shall  not  come  alone.  Johann 
and  the  Marcheee's  housekeeper  arranged  the  rest  between  them. 
I  was  to  meet  my  dear  Bianca  early  in  the  morning  on  the  Lido ; 
thence  we  were  to  go  by  boat  to  Mestre,  where  a  carriage  was  to  be 
in  waiting  for  ub  ;  and  the  same  evening  we  were  to  be  married  by 
a  priest,  to  whom  I  have  given  due  notice,  at  a  place  called  Lon- 
garone.  And  so  we  should  have  gone  on,  across  the  Ampezzo  Pass 
homewards.  Now,  would  you  believe  that  all  has  been  defeated 
Ly  a  mere  fireak  on  the  part  of  my  Colonel  ?  Only  this  morning, 
after  it  was  much  too  late  to  make  any  alteration  in  our  plans,  he 
told  T»&  that  he  should  require  me  to  be  on  duty  all  to-day  and 
to-morrow,  and  that  my  leave  could  not  begin  until  the  next  day. 
Is  it  not  maddening  ?  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  have  no  means 
of  letting  Bianca  know  of  this,  for  I  dare  not  send  a  message  to 
the  Pala^,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  my  seeing  her  myself ; 
and  of  course  she  will  go  to  the  Lido  to-morrow  morning,  and 
will  find  no  one  there.  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Jenkinson^my 
good,  kind  friend — do  yon  begin  to  see  what  I  want  you  to  do 
for  me  ? ' 

'  Not  in  the  very  least.' 

*No?  But  it  is  evident  enough.  Now  listen.  You  meet 
Bianca  to-morrow  morning,  you  explain  to  her  what  has  happened, 
you  take  her  in  the  boat,  which  will  be  waiting  for  you,  to  Mestre ; 
you  proceed  in  the  travelling-carriage,  which  will  also  be  waiting 
for  yon,  to  Longarone;  you  see  the  priest,  and  appoint  with  him 
for  the  following  evening ;  and  the  next  day  I  arrive,  and  you 
return  to  Venice.     Is  that  clear  ? ' 

The  volubility  with  which  this  programme  was  enunciated  so 
took  away  my  breath  that  I  scarcely  realised  its  audacity. 
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'  You  will  Dot  refuse ;  I  am  sure  jou  will  not,*  eaid  the 
Count,  rising  and  hooking  up  his  sword,  as  if  about  to  depart. 

*  Stop,  stop ! '  I  exclaimed.  '  You  don't  consider  what  jou 
are  asking.  I  can't  elope  with  joung  women  in  this  casual  sort  of 
way.  I  have  a  character^and  a  sister.  How  am  I  to  explain  all 
this  to  my  sister,  I  should  like  to  know  ? ' 

'  Oh  I  make  any  excuse  you  can  think  of  to  her.  Now,  Mr. 
Jenkinson,  you  know  there  cannot  be  any  real  difficulty  in  that,' 
You  consent,  then  ?  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks  \  I  will  send 
you  a  few  more  instmctions  by  letter  this  evening,  I  reaUy  must 
nat  stay  any  longer  now.     Good-bye.' 

'  Stop  I  Why  can't  your  servant  Johano  do  all  this  instead  of 
me?' 

'  Because  he  is  on  duty  like  myself.     Good-bye.' 

'  Stop  1  Why  can't  you  postpone  your  flight  for  a  day  ?  I 
don't  so  much  mind  meeting  the  young  lady  and  telling  her  all 
about  it.' 

'  Quite  out  of  the  question,  my  dear  sit.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  that  the  Marchese  may  return  from  Padua  to-morrow 
night,  and  what  should  we  do  then  ?  No,  no ;  there  is  no  help  for 
it.     Good-bye.' 

'  Stop !    Hi !    Come  back  ! ' 

But  it  was  too  late.  My  impetuous  visitor  was  down  the  stair- 
case and  away  before  I  had  descended  a  single  flight  in  pursuit, 
and  all  I  could  do  was  to  return  to  my  room  and  register  a  vow 
within  uiy  own  heart  that  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  wi^  this 
preposterous  scheme. 

Looking  back  upon  what  followed  across  the  interval  of  fifteen 
years,  I  find  that  I  can  really  give  no  satisfactory  reason  for  my 
having  failed  to  adhere  to  this  wise  resolution.  I  had  no  parti- 
cular feeling  of  friendship  for  von  Bosenau ;  I  did  not  care  two 
straws  about  the  Signorina  Bianca,  whom  I  had  never  se^ ;  and 
certainly  I  am  not,  nor  ever  was,  the  sort  of  person  who  lovea 
romantic  adventures  for  their  own  sake.  Perhaps  it  waa  good 
nature,  perhaps  it  was  only  an  indolent  shrinking  from  dis- 
obliging anybody,  that  influenced  me — it  does  not  much  matter 
now.  Whatever  the  cause  of  my  yielding  may  have  been,  I  did 
yield.  I  prefer  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  doubts  and  hesitations 
which  beset  me  for  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  the  arrival,  towards 
evening,of  the  piteous  note  from  von  Rosenau  which  finally  overcame 
my  weak  resistance  to  his  will ;  and  the  series  of  circumstantial 
false  statements  (I  blush  when  I  think  of  them)  by  means  of 
which  I  accounted  to  my  sister  for  my  proposed  sudden  departure. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that,  very  early  on  the  following  momini;,  there 
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might  have  been  seen,  pacing  up'and  down  the  shore  on  the  seaward 
side  of  the  Lido,  and  peering  anxiously  about  him  through  an  eye- 
glass, aa  if  in  search  of  somebody  or  something,  the  figure  of  a  tall 
Bpare  Engliabman,  clad  in  a  complete  suit  of  shepherd's  tartan, 
with  a  wide-awake  on  his  head,  a  leather  bag  slung  by  a  strap 
across  bis  shoulder,  and  a  light  coat  over  his  arm.  Myself,  in 
point  of  fact,  in  the  travelling  costume  of  the  epoch. 

J  was  kept  waiting  a  long  time — longer  than  I  liked ;  for,  as 
may  be  supposed,  I  was  most  anxious  to  be  well  away  &om  Venice 
before  the  rest  as  the  world  was  up  and  about;  but  at  length  there 
appeared,  round  the  comer  of  a  long  white  wall  which  skirted  the 
beach,  a  little  lady  thickly  veiled,  who,  on  catching  sight  of  me, 
whisked  round,  and  incontinently  vanished.  This  was  so  evidently 
the  fair  Bianca  that  I  followed  her  without  hesitation,  and  almost 
ran  into  her  arms  aa  I  swung  round  the  angle  of  the  wall  behind 
which  she  had  retreated.  She  gave  a  great  start,  stared  at  me,  for 
an  instant,  like  a  startled  fawn,  and  then  took  to  her  heels  and 
fled.  It  was  rather  ridiculous ;  but  there  was  nothing  for  me  to 
do  but  to  give  chase.  My  legs  are  long,  and  I  had  soon  beaded 
her  round. 

'I  presume  that  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  the  Signorina 
Marinelli  ? '  I  panted,  in  French,  as  I  faced  her,  bat  in  hand. 

She  answered  me  by  a  piercing  shriek  which  left  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  her  identity. 

'For  the  love  of  Heaven,  don't  do  that! '  I  entreated,  in  an 
agony.  '  You  will  alarm  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  ruin  us 
both.  Believe  me,  I  am  only  here  as  your  friend,  and  very  much 
against  my  own  wishes.  I  have  come  on  the  part  of  Count 
Albrecht  von  Rosenau,  who  is  unable  to  come  himself,  be- 
Here  she  opened  her  mouth  with  so  manifest  an  intention  of 
raising  another  resounding  screech  that  I  became  desperate,  and 
seized  bei  by  the  wrists  in  my  anxiety.  '  Sgridi  ancora  una  volta,' 
says  I,  in  the  purest  lingua  Toscana ;  '  e  la  lascero  qui — to  get  out 
of  this  mess  as  best  you  can — cosi  sicuro  che  il  mio  nome  ^  Jen- 
kinsono ! ' 

To  my  great  relief,  she  began  to  laugh.  Immediately  after- 
wards, however,  she  sat  down  on  the  shingle,  and  began  to  cry. 
It  was  too  vexatious  :  what  on  earth  was  I  to  do  ? 

*  Do  you  understand  English  ? '  I  asked  despairingly. 

She  shook  her  head,  but  sobbed  out  that  she  spoke  French  ;  so 
I  proceeded  to  address  her  in  that  language. 

'Signorina,  if  you  do  not  get  up,  and  control  your  emotion,  I 
will  not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences.     We  are  surrounded 
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by  dangers  of  the  most — compromiBing  description;  and  every 
moment  of  delay  must  add  to  them.  I  know  that  the  o£Scers 
often  come  out  here  to  bathe  in  the  morning — so  do  many  of  the 
English  people  from  Danielli'e.  If  we  are  discovered  together  there 
will  be  such  a  scandal  as  never  was,  and  you  will  most  assuredly 
not  become  Countess  von  Rosenau.  Think  of  that,  and  it  will 
brace  your  nerves.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  come  directly  with 
me  to  the  boat  which  is  all  ready  to  take  us  to  Mestre.  Allow  me 
to  carry  your  hand-bag.' 

Not  a  bit  of  it  1     The  Signorina  refused  to  stir. 
'  What  is  it  ?     Where  is  Alberto  ?     What  has  happened  ? '  she 
cried.     '  You  have  told  me  nothing,' 

*  Well  then,  I  will  explain,'  I  answered  impatiently.   And  I  ex- 
plained accordingly. 

But,  dear  me,  what  a  fuss  she  did  make  over  it  all  I  One  would 
have  supposed,  to  hear  her,  that  I  had  planned  this  unfortunate 
complication  for  my  own  pleasure,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  been 
playing  the  part  of  a  suppliant  instead  of  that  of  a  sorely-tried 
benefactor.  First  she  was  so  kind  as  to  set  me  down  as  an  impos- 
tor, and  was  only  convinced  of  my  honesty  when  I  showed  her  a 
letter  in  the  beloved  Alberto's  handwriting.  Then  she  declared 
that  she  could  not  possibly  go  off  with  a  total  stranger.  Then  she 
discovered  that,  upon  further  consideration,  she  could  not  abandon 
poor  dear  papa  in  his  old  age.  And  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  with  a 
running  accompaniment  of  tears  and  sobs.  Of  course  she  consented 
at  last  to  enter  the  boat ;  but  I  was  so  exasperated  by  her  silly 
behaviour  that  I  would  not  speak  to  her,  and  had  really  scarcely 
noticed  whether  she  was  pretty  or  plain  till  we  were  more  than  half 
way  to  Mestre.  But  when  we  had  hoisted  our  sail,  and  were  run- 
ning before  a  fine  fresh  breeze  towards  the  land,  and  our  four  men 
had  shipped  their  oars  and  were  chattering  and  laughing  under 
their  breath  in  the  bows,  and  the  first  perils  of  our  enterprise 
seemed  to  have  been  safely  surmounted,  my  equanimity  began  to 
return  to  me,  and  I  stole  a  glance  at  the  partner  of  my  flight,  who 
had  lifted  her  veil,  and  showed  a  pretty,  round,  childish  fsice,  with 
a  clear,  brown  complexion,  and  a  pair  of  the  most  splendid  dark 
eyes  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  behold.  There  were  no 
tears  in  them  now ;  but  a  certain  balf-frightened,  half-mischievoos 
light  instead,  as  if  she  rather  enjoyed  the  adventure,  in  spite  of  its 
inauspicious  opening.  A  very  little  encouragement  induced  her 
to  enter  into  conversation,  and  ere  long  she  was  prattling  away  as 
unrestrainedly  as  if  we  had  been  friends  all  our  lives.  She  asked 
me  a  great  many  questions.  What  was  I  doing  in  Venice  ?  Had 
I  known  Alberto  long  ?  Was  I  very  fond  of  him?  Did  I  think  tha  t 


the  old  Count  von  Koeenau  would  be  very  angry  when  he  heard  of 
his  son's  marriage?  I  answered  her  as  best  I  could,  feeling  very 
Borry  for  the  poor  little  aonl,  who  evidently  did  not  in  the  least 
realise  the  serioas  nature  of  the  step  which  she  was  about  to  take ; 
and  she  grew  more  and  more  conununicative.  In  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hoar  I  had  been  put  in  possession  of  all  the  chief 
incidente  of  her  uneventful  life. 

I  had  heard  how  she  had  lost  her  mother  when  she  was  still  an 
infant ;  how  she  had  been  educated  partly  by  two  maiden  aimts, 
partly  in  a  convent  at  Verona ;  how  she  had  latterly  led  a  life  of 
almost  complete  seclusion  in  the  old  Venetian  palace  ;  how  she  had 
first  met  Alberto ;  and  how,  after  many  doubts  and  misgivings,  she 
had  finally  been  prevailed  upon  to  sacrifice  all  for  his  sake,  and  to 
leave  her  father,  who,  stem,  severe,  and  suspicious,  though  he 
had  always  been  generous  to  her,  had  tried  to  give  her  such 
small  pleasures  as  his  means  and  habits  would  permit.  She  had  a 
likeness  of  him  with  her,  she  said — perhaps  I  might  like  to  see  it. 
8he  dived  into  her  travelliog-bag,  as  she  spoke,  and  produced  &om 
thence  a  full-length  photograph  of  a  tall,  well-built  gentleman  of 
sixty,  or  thereabouts,  whose  grey  hair,  black  moustache,  and  intent, 
frowning  gaze  made  up  an  ensemble  more  striking  than  attrac- 
tive. 

'  le  he  not  handsome — poor  papa  ? '  she  asked. 

I  said  the  Marchese  was  certainly  a  very  fine-looking  man,  and 
inwardly  thanked  my  stars  that  he  was  safely  at  Padua ;  for  look- 
ing at  ihe  breadth  of  his  chest,  the  length  of  his  ann,  and  the  some- 
what forbidding  cast  of  his  features,  I  could  not  help  perceiving 
that  poor  papa  was  precisely  one  of  those  persons  with  whom  a  pru- 
dent man  prefers  to  keep  friends  than  to  quarrel. 

And  so,  by  the  time  that  we  reached  Mestre,  we  had  become 
quite  firiendly  and  intimate,  and  had  half  forgotten,  I  think,  the 
absurd  relation  in  which  we  stood  towards  one  another.  We  had 
rather  an  awkward  moment  when  we  left  the  boat  and  entered  our 
travelling-carriage ;  for  I  need  scarcely  say  that  both  the  boatmen 
and  the  grinning  vetturino  took  me  for  the  brid^;room,  whose 
place  I  temporarily  occupied,  and  they  were  pleased  to  be  facetious 
in  a  manner  which  was  very  embarrassing  to  me,  but  which  I  could 
not  very  well  check.  Moreover,  I  felt  compelled  so  far  to  sustain 
myaseumed  character  as  to  be  specially  generous  in  the  matter  of 
a  buona  mono  to  those  four  jolly  watermen,  and,  for  the  first  few 
miles  of  our  drive,  I  could'  not  help  remembering  this  circumstance 
with  some  regret,  and  wondering  whether  it  would  occur  to  von 
Rosenau  to  reimburse  me.  ,^  ,(nviic 

Probably  onr  coachman  thought  that,  having  a  runaway  cotq^le 
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to  drive,  he  ought  to  make  some  pretence  at  least  of  fearing  pur- 
suit ;  for  he  set  off  at  such  a  furious  pace  that  our  four  half-starved 
horses  were  soon  beat,  and  we  had  to  perform  the  remainder  of  the 
long,  hot,  dusty  journey  at  a  foot's  pace.  I  have  forgotten  how 
we  made  the  time  paaB.  I  think  we  slept  a  good  deal.  I  know 
we  were  both  very  tired,  and  a  trifle  cross,  when,  in  the  evening 
we  reached  Longarone,  a  small,  poverty-stricken  village,  on  the 
verge  of  that  I>oloniit«  region  which,  in  these  latter  days,  has 
become  so  frequented  by  summer  tourists. 

Tourists  usually  leave  in  their  wake  some  of  the  advantages  as 
well  as  the  drawbacks  of  civilisation  ;  and  probably  there  is  now  a 
respectable  hotel  at  Longarone.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  I  may 
say,  without  risk  of  laying  myself  open  to  an  action  for  slander, 
that  a  more  filthy  den  than  the  osteria  before  which  my  chai^ 
and  I  alighted  no  imagination,  however  disordered,  could  con- 
ceive. It  was  a  vast,  dismal  building  which  had  doubtless  been 
the  palace  of  some  rich  citizen  of  the  EepubUc  in  days  of  yore, 
but  which  had  now  fallen  Into  a  dishonoured  old  age.  Its  windows 
and  outside  shutters  were  tightly  closed,  and  had  been  so,  ap- 
parently, from  time  immemorial ;  a  vile  smell  of  rancid  oil  and 
garlic  pervaded  it  in  every  part ;  the  cornices  of  its  huge,  bare 
rooms  were  festooned  with  hlackened  cobwebs ;  and  the  dust  and 
dirt  of  ages  had  been  suffered  to  accumulate  upon  the  stone  floors 
of  its  corridors.  The  Signorina  tucked  up  her  petticoats  as  she 
picked  her  way  along  the  passages  to  her  bedroom,  while  I  re- 
mained behind  to  order  dinner  of  the  sulky,  black-browed  padrona, 
to  whom  I  had  already  had  to  explain  that  my  companion  and  I 
were  not  man  and  wife,  and  who,  I  fear,  had  consequently  con- 
ceived no  very  high  opinion  of  us.  Happily  the  priest  had  already 
been  warned  by  telegram  that  his  service  would  not  be  required 
until  the  morrow ;  so  I  was  spared  the  nuisance  of  an  interview 
with  him. 

After  a  time  we  sat  down  to  our  t6te-a4et6  dinner.  Such  a 
dinner  1  Even  after  the  lapse  of  all  these  years  I  am  unable  to 
think  of  it  without  a  shudder.  Half  famished  though  we  were, 
we  could  not  do  much  more  than  look  at  the  greater  part  of  the 
dishes  which  were  set  before  us ;  and  the  climax  was  reached  when 
we  were  served  with  an  astonishing  compote,  made  up,  so  far  as  I 
was  able  to  judge,  of  equal  proportions  of  preserved  plums  and 
mustard,  to  which  vinegar  and  sugar  had  been  superadded.  Both 
the  Signorina  and  I  partook  of  this  horrible  mixture,  for  it  really 
looked  aa  if  it  might  be  rather  nice ;  and  when,  after  the  first 
mouthful,  each  of  us  looked  up,  and  saw  the  other's  6ice  of  agony 
and  alarm,  we  biu^t  into  a  simultaneous  peal  of  laughter,  |  JJp  to 
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that  nAdnleiit  we  had  been  very  Bolemn  and  depressed;  but  the 
laugh  did  us  good,  and  sent  us  to  bed  in  somewhat  better  spirits  ; 
and  the  malignant  compote  at  least  did  us  the  service  of  eOectually 
banishing  oui  appetite. 

I  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  the  horrors  of  the  night.  Mosquitoes, 
and  other  insects,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  we  English 
seldom  mention,  save  under  a  modest  pseudonym,  worked  their 
wicked  will  upon  me  till  daybreak  set  me  free ;  and  I  presume 
that  the  fair  Bianca  was  no  better  off ;  for  when  the  break&st 
hour  arrived,  I  received  a  mes^ge  from  her  to  the  effect  that  she 
was  unable  to  leave  her  room. 

I  was  sitting  over  my  dreary  little  repast,  wondering  how  I 
should  get  through  the  day,  and  speculating  upon  the  possibility 
of  my  release  before  night^fall,  and  I  had  just  concluded  that  I 
must  make  up  my  mind  to  face  another  night  with  the  mosquitoes 
and  their  hardy  allies,  when,  to  my  groat  joy,  a  slatternly  serving- 
maid  came  lolloping  into  the  room,  and  announced  that  a  gentle- 
man styling  himself '  II  Conte  di  Rosenau '  had  arrived  and  de- 
manded to  see  me  instantly.  Here  was  a  piece  of  unlooked-for 
good  fortune !  I  jumped  up,  and  flew  to  the  door  to  receive  my 
friend,  whose  footsteps  I  already  beard  on  the  threshold. 

'  My  dear,  good  soul  I '  I  cried, '  this  is  too  delightful  I  How 
did  you  manage ' 

The  remainder  of  my  sentence  died  away  upon  my  lips;  for 
alas  I  it  was  not  the  missing  Alberto  whom  I  had  nearly  embraced, 
but  a  stout,  red-faced,  wbite-moustached  gentleman,  who  was  in  a 
violent  passion,  judging  by  the  terrific  salute  of  Teutonic  ex- 
pletives with  wliich  he  greeted  my  advance.  Then  he,  too,  desisted 
as  suddenly  as  I  had  done,  and  we  both  fell  back  a  few  paces,  and 
Mtared  at  one  another  blankly.  The  new  comer  was  the  first  to 
recover  himself. 

'  This  is  some  accursed  mistake,'  said  he,  in  (German. 

*  Evidently,'  said  I. 

'  But  they  told  me  that  you  and  an  Italian  young  lady  were 
the  only  strangers  in  the  house.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  I  said, '  I  can't  help  it  if  we  are.  The  bouse  is 
not  of  a  kind  likely  to  attract  strangers ;  and  I  assure  you  that,  if 
I  could  consult  my  own  wishes,  the  number  of  the  guests  would 
soon  be  reduced  by  one.' 

He  appeared  to  be  a  very  choleric  old  person.  *Sir,*  said 
he,  '  you  seem  disposed  to  carry  things  off  with  a  high  band ; 
hut  I  suspect  that  you  know  more  than  you  choose  to  reveal. 
Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the  lady  who  is  stsyin^^. 
here.' 
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'  I  think  you  are  forgetting  yourself,'  I  answered,  with  dignity. 
'  I  mast  decline  to  gratify  your  curiosity.' 

He  stuck  his  arms  akimbo,  and  planted  himself  directly  in 
front  of  me,  frowning  ominously.  '  Let  us  waste  no  more  words, 
he  said.  *  If  I  have  made  a  mistake,  I  shall  be  ready  to  offer  you 
a  full  apology.  If  not — but  that  ia  nothing  to  the  purpose.  I  am 
Lieutenant-General  Giaf  von  Rosenau,  at  your  service,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  my  son,  Graf  Alhrecht  von  Kosenau,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  his  Imperial  and  lioyal  Majesty's  99th  Croat  regiment, 
has  made  a  runaway  match  with  a  certain  Signorina  Bianca 
Marinelli  of  Venice.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  me  your  word  of 
honour  as  a  gentleman  and  an  Englishman  that  you  are  not  privy 
to  this  affair  ? ' 

At  these  terrible  words  I  felt  my  blood  run  cold.  I  may  have 
lost  my  presence  of  mind  ;  but  I  don't  know  how  I  could  have 
got  out  of  the  dilemma  even  if  I  had  preserved  it. 

'  Your  son  has  not  yet  arrived,'  I  stammered. 

He  pounced  upon  me  like  a  cat  upon  a  mouse,  and  gripped 
both  my  arms  above  the  elbow.  '  Is  he  married  ? '  he  hissed,  with 
his  red  nose  a  couple  of  inches  from  mine. 

'  No,'  I  answered,  'he  is  not.  Perhaps  I  had  better  say  at  once 
that  if  you  use  personal  violence  I  shall  defend  myself  in  spite  of 
your  age.' 

Upon  this  he  was  kind  enough  to  relax  his  hold. 

'  And  pray,  sir,'  be  resumed,  in  a  somewhat  more  temperate 
tone,  after  a  short  period  of  reflection, '  what  have  you  to  do  with 
all  this  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  bound  to  answer  your  questions,  Herr  Graf,'  I  re- 
plied ;  '  but,  as  things  have  turned  out,  I  have  no  special  objection 
to  doing  so.  Out  of  pure  good  nature  to  your  son,  who  was  detained 
by  duty  in  Venice  at  the  last  moment,  I  consented  to  bring  the 
Signorina  Marinelli  here  yesterday,  and  to  await  his  arrival,  which 
I  am  now  expecting.' 

*  So  you  ran  away  with  the  girl,  instead  of  Albrecht,  did  you  ? 
Ho,  ho,  ho  I ' 

I  had  seldom  heard  a  more  grating  or  disagreeable  laugh. 

'  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort,'  I  answered  tartly.  *  I  simply 
undertook  to  see  her  safely  through  the  6rBt  stage  of  her  journey.' 

'  And  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  back,  I  ima- 
gine ;  for  as  for  my  rascal  of  a  boy,  I  mean  to  take  him  off  home 
with  me  as  soon  as  he  arrives ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  providing  myself  with  a  danghter-in-law  in  the  course 
of  the  day.' 

I  began  to  feel  not  a  little  alarmed.     '  You  cannot  have  the 
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bmtaUty  to  leave  me  here  with  a  young  woman  whom  I  am 
scarcely  so  mncli  as  acquainted  with  on  my  hands  I '  I  ejaculated, 
half  involuntarily.     '  What  in  the  world  should  I  do  ? ' 

The  old  gentleman  gave  vent  to  a  malevolent  chuckle.  '  Upon 
my  word,  sir,'  said  he,  '  I  can  only  see  one  course  open  to  you  as 
a  man  of  honour.     You  must  marry  her  yourself.' 

At  this  I  feirly  lost  all  patience,  and  gave  the  Graf  my  opinion 
of  his  conduct  in  terms  the  plainness  of  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  I  included  him,  his  son,  and  the  entire  German  people  in 
one  sweeping  anathema.  Ifo  Englishman,  I  said,  would  have  been 
capable  of  either  insulting  an  innocent  lady,  or  of  so  baaely  leaving 
in  the  lurch  one  whose  only  faul(  had  been  a  too  great  readiness  to 
sacrifice  his  own  convenience  to  the  interests  of  others.  My  indig- 
nation lent  me  a  flow  of  words  such  as  I  should  never  have  been 
able  to  command  in  calmer  moments ;  and  I  daresay  I  should  have 
continued  in  the  same  strain  for  an  indefinite  time,  had  I  not  been 
siunmarily  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  a  third  person. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  this  last  intruder  to  announce  him- 
self, in  a  voice  of  thiroder,  as  the  Marchese  Marinelli.  I  had  at 
once  recognised  the  original  of  the  Signorina's'  photograph,  and  I 
perceived  that  I  was  now  in  about  as  uncomfortable  a  position  as 
my  bitterest  enemy  could  have  desired  for  me.  The  German  old 
gentleman  had  been  very  angry  at  the  outset ;  but  his  wrath,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Italian,  was  as  a  breeze  to  a  hurricane. 
The  Maxchese  was  literally  quivering  from  head  to  foot  with  con- 
centrated fury.  His  face  was  deadly  white,  his  strongly-marked 
features  twitched  convulsively,  his  eyes  blazed  like  those  of  a  wild 
animaL  Having  stated  bis  identity  in  the  maimer  already  referred 
to,  he  made  two  strides  towards  the  table  by  which  I  was  seated, 
and  stood  glaring  at  me  as  though  he  would  have  sprung  at  my 
throat.  I  thought  it  might  avert  consequences  which  we  should 
both  afterwards  deplore  if  I  were  to  place  the  table  between  us ; 
and  I  did  bo  without  loss  of  time.  From  tlie  other  side  of  that 
barrier  I  adjiu:ed  my  visitor  to  keep  cool,  pledging  him  my  word, 
in  the  same  breath,  that  tbere  was  no  harm  done  as  yet. 

'  No  harm ! '  he  repeated,  in  a  strident  shout  that  echoed 
through  the  bare  room.  *  Dog  \  Villain  I  You  ensnare  my 
daughter's  affections — you  entice  her  away  &om  her  father's  house 
— you  cover  my  family  with  eternal  disgrace — and  then  you  dare 
to  tell  me  there  is  no  harm  done  I  Wait  a  little,  and  you  shall  see 
that  there  will  be  harm  enough  for  you.  Marry  her  you  must, 
since  you  have  ruined  her ;  but  you  shall  die  for  it  the  next  day  I 
It  is  I — I,  Ludovico  Marinelli — who  swear  it !'  i.  lOO'^IC 

^^   I  am  aware  that  I  do  but  scant  justice  to  the  Marcbese's  'ih- 
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imitable  style.  The  above  sentences  must  be  imagined  as  htirled 
forth  in  a  series  of  yells,  with  a  pant  between  each  of  them.  As  a 
melodramatic  actor,  this  terrific  Marinelli  would,  I  am  sure,  have 
risen  to  the  first  rank  in  his  profession. 

'Signore,' I  said, 'you  are  under  a  misapprehension.  I  have 
ensnared  n/^body's  affections,  and  I  am  entirely  guiltless  of  all  the 
crimes  which  you  are  pleased  to  attribute  to  me.' 

'What?  Are  you  not,  then,  the  hound  who  bears  the  vile  and 
dishonoured  name  of  von  Sosenau  ? ' 

'  I  am  not.  I  bear  the  less  distinguished,  but,  I  hope,  equally 
respectable  patronymic  of  Jenkinson.' 

But  my  modest  disclaimer  passed  unheeded,  for  now  another 
combatatit  had  thrown  himself  into  the  fray. 

'  Vile  and  dishonoured  name !  Ko  one  shall  permit  himself 
such  language  in  my  presence.  I  am  Lieufcenant-General  Graf  von 
Eosenau,  sir,  and  you  shall  answer  to  me  for  your  words.' 

The  Herr  Grafs  knowledge  of  Italian  was  somewhat  limited ; 
but,  such  as  it  was,  it  had  enabled  him  to  catch  the  sense  of  the 
stigma  cast  upon  his  family,  and  now  he  was  upon  his  feet,  red  and 
gobbling,  like  a  turkey-cock,  and  prepared  to  do  battle  with  a 
hundred  irate  Venetians,  if  need  were. 

The  Marchese  stared  at  him  in  blank  amazement.  ♦  Fou  / '  he 
ejaculated — '  You  von  Rosenau  I  It  is  incredible — preposterous. 
Why,  you  are  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather.' 

'  Not  old  enough  to  be  in  my  dotage — as  I  should  be,  if  I  per- 
mitted my  son  to  many  a  beggarly  Italian — nor  too  old  to  punish 
impertinence  as  it  deserves,'  retorted  the  Graf. 

'  Your  son  ?  You  are  the  father  then  ?  It  is  all  the  same  to 
me.  I  will  fight  you  both.  But  the  marriage  shall  take  place 
first.' 

'  It  shall  not.' 

« It  thall.' 

'  Insolent  slave  of  an  Italian,  I  will  make  you  eat  jour 
words ' ' 

'  Triple  brute  of  a  Geanan,  I  spit  upon  you ! ' 

*  Silence,  sir  I '  i  . 

'  Silence  yoiurself  I ' 

Duripg  this  animated  dialogue  I  sat  apart,  softly  rubbing  my 
hands.  What  a  happy  dispensation  it  would  be,  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  if  these  two  old  madmen  were  to  exterminate  one  another, 
like  the  Kilkenny  cats  I  Anyhow  their  attention  was  effectually 
diverted  from  my  humble  person,  and  that  was  something  to  be 
thankful  for. 

Never  before  had  I  been  privileged  to  listen  to  so  rich  a  voca- 
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bolary  of  vituperation.  Each  disputant  had  expressed  himself, 
afler  the  first  few  vords,  iu  his  own  language,  and  between  them 
they  were  now  making  hubbub  enough  to  bring  the  old  house  down 
about  their  ears.  Up  came  the  padrona  to  see  the  fun  ;  up  came 
lier  fat  husband,  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  slippers  ;  and  her  long- 
le^ed  sons,  and  her  touzle-headed  daughters,  and  the  maid-servant, 
and  the  cook,  and  the  ostler — the  whole  establishment,  in  fact, 
collected  at  the  open  folding-^oors,  and  watched  with  delight  the 
progress  of  this  battle  of  words.  Last  of  all,  a  poor  little  trembling 
figure,  with  pale  face  and  eyes  big  with  fright,  crept  in,  and  stood, 
hand  on  heart,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  group.  I  slipped  to  her 
side,  and  offered  her  a  chair,  but  she  neither  answered  me  nor 
noticed  my  presence.  She  was  staring  at  her  fathet  as  a  bird 
stores  at  a  snake,  and  seemed  unable  to  realise  anything  except  the 
terrible  fact  that  he  had  followed  and  found  her. 

Presently  the  old  man  wheeled  round,  and  became  aware  of  his 
daughter. 

'  Unhappy  girl  \ '  he  exclaimed,  '  what  is  this  that  you  have 
done  ? ' 

I  greatly  fear  that  the  i\f  arcbese's  paternal  corrections  must 
bare  sometimes  taken  a  more  practical  shape  than  mere  verbal  up- 
braidings ;  for  poor  Bianca  shrank  back,  throwing  up  one  arm,  as 
if  to  shield  her  face,  and,  with  a  wild  cry  of '  Alberto  I  Come  to 
me  I '  fell  into  the  arms  of  that  tardy  lover,  who  at  this  appro- 
priate moment  had  made  his  appeEirance,  unobserved,  upon  the 
scene. 

The  polyglot  disturbance  that  ensued  baffles  all  description. 
Indeed,  I  should  be  puzzled  to  say  exactly  what  took  place,  or  after 
how  many  commands,  defiances,  threats,  protestations,  inenltB,  and 
explanations,  a  semblance  of  peace  was  finally  restored.  I  only 
know  that,  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time,  three  of  us  were 
sitting  by  the  open  window,  in  a  softened  and  subdued  frame  of 
mind,  considerately  turning  our  backs  upon  the  other  two,  who 
were  bidding  one  another  farewell  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

It  was  the  faithless  Joham],  as  I  gathered,  who  was  responsible 
for  this  catastrophe.  His  heart,  it  appeared,  had  failed  him  when 
he  bad  discovered  that  nothing  less  than  a  boni-fide  marriage  was 
to  be  the  outcome  of  the  meetings  be  had  shown  so  much  skill  in 
contriving,  and  full  of  penitence  and  alarm,  he  had  written  to  his 
old  master,  divulging  the  whole  project.  It  so  happened  that  a 
recent  storm  in  the  mountains  had  interrupted  telegraphic  com- 
munication, for  the  time,  between  Austria  and  Venice,  and  the  only 
course  that  had  seemed  open  to  Herr  von  Kosenau  was  to  start 
post-haste  for  the  latter  place,  where,  indeed,  he  would  have  arrived 
Tou  sxxvu.   Ko,  CS1.T.  y 
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a  day  too  late,  had  not  Albrecht's  Colonel  seen  fit  to  postpone  his 
leave.  Id  tliis  latter  circumstance  also  the  band  of  Jotiann  seemed 
discernible.  As  for  tbe  Marcbese,  I  suppose  he'must  bave  returned 
rather  sooner  than  had  been  expected  from  Fadua,  and  finding  his 
daughter  gone,  must  have  extorted  the  truth  from  his  housekeeper. 
He  did  not  volunteer  any  explanation  of  his  presence,  nor  vere  any 
of  us  bold  enough  to  question  him. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  have  no  veiy  clear  recollection  of  bow 
an  understanding  was  arrived  at,  and  bloodshed  averted  and  tbe 
padrona  and  her  satellites  hustled  downstairs  again.  Perhaps  I 
may  have  bad  some  share  in  the  work  of  pacification.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  when  once  the  exasperated  parents  bad  discovered  that  they 
both  really  wanted  the  same  thing — namely,  to  recover  possession 
of  their  respective  offspring,  to  go  home,  and  never  meet  one 
another  again — a  species  of  truce  was  soon  agreed  upon  between 
them  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  two  lovers,  who  all  this 
time  were  locked  in  one  another's  arms,  in  tlie  prettiest  attitude  in 
the  world,  vowing  loudly  that  nothing  should  ever  part  them. 

How  often  since  the  world  began  have  such  vows  been  made 
and  broken — broken,  not  willingly  but  of  necessity — broken  and 
mourned  over,  and,  in  due  course  of  time,  forgotten  1  I  looked  at 
the  Marchesa  di  San  jSilvestro  the  other  night,  as  she  sailed  up 
the  room  in  her  lace  and  diamonds,  with  her  fat  little  husband 
toddling  after  her,  and  wondered  whether,  in  these  days  of  her 
magnificence,  she  ever  gave  a  thought  to  her  lost  Alberto — Alberto, 
who  has  been  married  himself  this  many  a  long  day,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded to  bis  father's  estates,  and  has  a  numerous  family,  I  am 
told.  At  all  events,  she  was  unhappy  enough  over  parting  with  him 
at  the  time.  Tbe  two  old  gentlemen  who,  as  holders  of  the  purse- 
strings,  knew  that  they  were  completely  masters  of  the  situation, 
and  could  afford  to  be  generous,  showed  some  kindliness  of  feeling 
at  tbe  last.  They  allowed  the  poor  lovers  an  uninterrupted  half 
hour  in  which  to  bid  one  another  adieu  for  ever,  and  abstained 
from  any  needless  harshness  in  making  their  decision  known. 
When  the  time  was  up,  two  travelling-carriages  were  seen  waiting 
at  the  door.  Count  von  Bosenau  pushed  his  son  before  him  into 
the  first ;  tbe  Marchese  asBisted  the  half-fainting  fiianca  into  the 
second :  the  vetturini  cracked  their  whips,  and  presently  both 
vehicles  were  rolling  away,  the  one  towards  the  north,  the  other 
towards  tbe  south.  I  suppose  the  young  people  had  been  pro- 
mising to  remain  faithful  to  one  another  until  some  happier  future 
time  Bhould  permit  of  their  union,  for  at  the  last  moment  Albrecht 
thrust  ]iis  head  out  of  the  carriage  window,  and,  waving  his  hand, 
cried, '  A  rivederci  \ '     I  don't  know  whether  they  ever  met  again. 
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The  whole  scene,  I  confess,  had  affected  me  a  good  deal,  in 
spite  of  som^  of  the  absurdities  hj  vhich  it  bad  been  marked ;  and 
it  was  not  until  I  had  been  alone  for  some  time,  and  silence  had 
once  more  fallen  upon  the  Longarone  osteria,  that  I  awoke  to  the 
fact,  that  it  was  my  carriage  which  the  Marchese  Marinelli  had 
calmly  appropriated  to  hia  own  use,  and  that  there  was  no  visible 
means  of  my  getting  back  to  Venice  that  day.  Great  was  my 
anger  and  great  my  dismay  when  the  ostler  announced  this  news 
to  me,  with  a  broad  grin,  in  reply  to  my  order  to  put  the  horses  to 
without  delay. 

'  But  the  Marchese  himself — how  did  he  get  here  ? '  I  in- 
quired. 

'  Oh,  he  came  by  the  diligence.' 

*  And  the  Count — the  young  gentleman  ? ' 

'  On  liorseback,  signore ;  hut  you  cannot  have  his  horae.  The 
poor  beast  is  half  dead  as  it  is.' 

'  Then  will  you  tell  me  how  I  am  to  escape  from  your  infernal 
town  ?  For  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  pass  another  night 
here.' 

'  Eh  !  there  is  the  diligence  which  goes  through  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning ! ' 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  I  eat  up  for  that  diligence :  and 
returned  by  it  to  Mestre,  seated  between  a  Capuchin  monk  and  a 
peasant-farmer  whose  whole  system  appeared  to  he  saturated  with 
garlic.  I  could  scarcely  have  fared  worse  in  my  bed  at  Lon- 
garone'. 

And  so  that  was  my  reward  for  an  act  of  disinterested  kindness. 
It  is  only  experience  that  can  teach  a  man  to  appreciate  the  in- 
grained thanklessne^  of  the  human  race.  I  was  obliged  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it  to  my  sister ;  who  of  course  did  not  keep  the 
secret  long,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  I  had  to  submit  to  a 
good  deal  of  mild  chaff  upon  the  subject  from  my  friends.  But 
it  is  an  old  story  now,  and  two  of  the  actors  in  it  are  dead,  and 
of  the  remaining  three  I  dare  say  I  am  tlie  only  one  who  cares  to 
recall  it.     Even  to  me  it  is  a  somewhat  painful  i 
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*  Although  the  life  of  Alexander  III.,'  says  Mr.  Fraser  Tjtler,  in 
hia  'Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies,'  'cannot  be  estimated  as  the 
boundary  between  the  authentic  and  the  fabulous  in  Scottish 
history,  yet  it  may  be  truly  said  that  with  the  reign  of  this  able 
prince  the  history  of  the  country,  when  compared  with  the  eras 
which  precede  it,  assumes  a  more  interesting  and  attractive  form 
to  the  general  reader.' 

For  our  special  purpose  in  this  paper  it  is  a  convenient  start- 
ing-point, as  during  this  king's  reign  {1249—1285)  we  come  upon 
the  first  authentic  notices  at  home  of  the  famous  old  game,  which, 
under  voriouB  names — Paume,  Cacb,  Tennis — has  been  for  so  long 
such  a  favourite  pastime  in  this  country. 

To  France  the  world  is  indebted  for  tennis ;  but  when  the  pas- 
time began  to  spread  abroad  from  the  country  of  its  origin  into 
other  lands,  is  very  uncertain.  In  Britain,  at  any  rate,  we  can 
find  no  traces  of  it  before  the  days  of  King  Alexander, 

The  mother  of  the  Scottish  king  was  Marie  de  Couci,  daughter 
of  that  flower  of  chivalry,  Enguerand  of  Picardy.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  jeu  de  paume  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the 
knights  who  came  over  from  France  in  the  train  of  the  Queen  ;  but 
however  this  may  be,  whether  they  brought  it  over  with  them,  or 
merely  raised  an  existing  game  of  *  fives '  up  to  the  scientific  level 
of  their  own  pastime,  it  is  quite  clear  that  tennis  was  a  fevourite 
game  of  king  and  courtiers  during  the  too  short  reign  of  good  king 
Alexander. 

When  the  unfortunate  stumble  over  the  cliffs  of  Kinghorn  threw 
the  peaceful  and  prosperous  Scotland  of  Alexander  into  all  the 
turmoils  of  the  disputed  succession  and  its  consequences,  tennis, 
like  other  games  in  the  North,  gave  place  to  sterner  realities.    As 
Wynton,  quoting  the  oldest  specimen  of  Scottish  song  extant,  says : 
Quhen  Alyeaodyr  oure  kyng  was  dede, 
That  Scolland  led  in  luive  and  lee,  [peace] 
Away  wea  bods  (abundance)  of  ale  and  brade, 
Of  wyne  and  wax,  of  gamyn  and  gle«. 

That  it  was  still  played  in  Scotland,  however,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  when  we  remember  the  intimate  connection  between  that 
country  and  France,  whither  so  many  of  the  young  Scottish  nobles 
went  for  their  education ;  but  we  find  no  definite  mention  of  the 
game  till  we  come  to  the  days  of  the  first  James  of  Scotland^ 
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Meanwhile,  however,  we  find  traces  of  it  south  of  the  Tweed. 
Though  the  allusiona  of  Chaucer  in  *  Troilus  and  Creseide '  appear  to 
refer  to  a  game  different  Arom  tennis :  '  But  cans  thou  play  a  racket 
to  and  fro,  nettle  in,  dock  out?' — the  expressions  may  have  been 
those  of  the  tennis  that  muet  have  been  common  in  England  then, 
foi  in  1389  we  find  an  Act  of  Bichard  II.  including  this  amuse- 
ment,  tennis,  among  the  unlawful  games  that  labourers,  artisans, 
and  others  were  forbidden  to  engage  in. 

If  we  could  believe  the  by  no  means  very  credible  atory  t«ld 
by  the  old  annalists,  one  of  the  most  interesting  historical  events 
in  connection  with  our  game  happened  when  Henry  V.  was  medi- 
tating hia  most  unjustifiable  war  against  France.  The  story  is 
familiar  enough,  of  Henry's  demand  and  the  Dauphin's  answer, 
indicating  that  implements  of  peace  better  suited  the  English 
king  than  weapons  of  war.  As  Wynkin  de  Worde  puts  it,  as  a 
reply  to  the  English  king's  message,  the  Dauphin, '  somewhat  in 
Bcome  and  despyte,  sent  to  him  a  tonne  full  of  tenes  balls.'  On 
the  foundation  of  this  incident  as  told  by  Holingshed,  Shakespeare 
haa  constructed  hia  fine  scene  of  the  French  ambassadors'  audience 
in  '  Henry  V.'  Wb«n  the  first  ambassador  gives  the  Dauphin's  mes- 
sage and  insulting  gift,  the  English  king  speaks  thus :— 

We  are  glad  tlie  Dauphin  ia  so  pleasant  with  ua : 
Ilia  present  and  your  pains  we  thank  you  for. 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these  balls, 
We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 
Tell  him,  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrang'ler 
That  all  the  courta  of  France  will  be  diaturbed 
With  chaces. 
While  Henry  was  receiving  the  French  ambassadors  and  their 
'  ton  of  treasure,'  there  was  another  king  in  England  whose  love 
for  tennis  may  be  said  to  have  cost  him  his  life.     This  was  the 
Scottish  king,  James  I.,  whom  Heniy  had  most  unwarrantably 
seized  in  1405,  during  a  time  of  truce,  while  the  boy  was  on  his 
way  to  be  educated  in  France.     Henry,  however,  spared  no  pains 
in  giving  the  young  king  an  education  worthy  of  his  rank.     The 
future  author  of  the  '  King's  Quhair '  did  credit  to  his  tutor.  Sir 
John  de  Pelham,  the  Constable  of  Pevensey,  not  only  in  music 
and  the  other  elegant  accomplishments  of  the  time,  but  his  fine 
tall  figure  and  muscular  frame  made  tbe  captive  prince  foremost 
in  all   knightly  exercises  and  the  various  games   that  were  then 
such  important  parts  of  a  young  esquire's  education. 

After  eighteen  years*  captivity,  James  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  for  four  short  years  we  find  him  giving  his  whole  mind  to  the 
improvement  of  his  country.     At  Yuletide  of  1426-7  the  Court 
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kept  the  festival  at  Perth,  in  the  Blaekfriara  Monastery,  and  here 
on  a  February  night,  after  the  royal  party  had  hroken  up,  and  as 
Jamee,  wrapped  in  a  dreesing-gown,  lingered  before  the  tire  of  the 
reception  room,  chatting  with  the  Queen  and  her  ladies,  ominous 
Bounds  were  heard  without.     The  great  bolt  of  the  door  was  found 
to  be  away,  but  a  lady — a  Douglas — thrust  her  arm  through  the 
staples  aud  held  the  door  till  the  conspirators  snapped  this  frail 
defence.    Her  noble  devotion,  however,  gave  James  time  to  tear  up 
a  plank  of  the  flooring,  and  drop  into  a  small  vault  below  the 
apartment,  whence  it  was  thought  escape  would  be  easy.     *  As 
fate  would  have  it,'  says  Dr.  Hill  Burton,  '  there  had  been  an 
opening  to  it  by  which  he  might  have  escaped,  but  this  had,  a  few 
days  earlier,  been  closed  by  his  own  order,  because  the  balls  by 
which  he  played  at  tennis  were  apt  to  fall  into  it.'     Then  the 
conspirators  leapt  into  the  vault,  and  as  the  prosaic  Adamson,  the 
seventeen th-centiuy  historian  of  Perth,  tells  ub  : —       , 
Sing  Jamea  the  first,  of  everlaating  name, 
Killed  b;  that  miBchant  traitor,  Robert  Grahame, 
Intending  of  his  crown  for  to  bare  Toh'd  bim, 
With  twenty-eight  wounds  in  the  breast  be  stab'd  him. 

'V^'hea  we  reach  the  reigns  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  James,  we  find 
from  that  invaluable  mine  of  historical  wealth,  the  Accounts  of  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  many  evidences  of  the  kings'  fondness  for 
this  game,  and  the  considerable  sums  they  lost  at  it  with  their 
courtiers,  lay  and  clericaL  After  several  entries  of  sums  paid  for 
balls  and  for  stakes  to  the  king  at  Stirling,  we  find  this  item, 
under  date  June  7,  1496 : — '  To  Wat  of  Lesly  that  he  wan  at  the 
each  frae  t^  king,  23L  Ss.'  Next  year,  on  September  23,  he  is 
^ain  losing  at  tennis  in  Stirling,  this  time  '  with  Peter  Crech- 
toune  and  Patrick  Hammiltoune,  three  unicorns,'  that  is  %.  \Zs. ; 
and,  not  to  multiply  extracts,  on  other  occasions  he  is  entered  in 
the  Treasurer's  books  as  having  '  tynt '  54l.  to  Andrew  Forman, 
the  Prothonotary,  and  1 8^,  to  the  Laird  of  Caprintoune :  consider- 
able smns  in  those  days,  especially  as  tennis,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
always  considered  in  Scotland  a  cheap  game  to  play  at.  About 
the  time  James  IV,  was  thus  devoting  himself  to  our  game, 
Henry  VII.,  as  the  register  of  his  expenditure  shows,  was  also  a 
tennis  player.  '  Item,  for  the  king's  loss  at  tennis,  twelve  pence : 
for  the  loss  of  balls,  three  pence.'  From  this  last  clause  Strutt 
infers  *  that  the  game  was  played  abroad,  for  the  loss  of  balls 
would  hardly  have  happened  in  a  tennis  court.'  Might  not  rather 
the  three  pence  have  gone  to  replace  the  balls  knocked  to  pieces 
during  the  game,  like  the  similar  disbursements  in  our  racket 
courts  of  to-day?  "   .>..tXH^IC 
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The  fifth  James's  love  for  amusemeats  of  all  kiiids  was  so  ex- 
ceeaiTe  that  every  moment  he  could  get  was  devoted  to  sport  or 
pastime  of  some  kind.    From  the  TreaBurer's  accounts  we  can  see 
the  large  sums  that  were  lavished  on  all  sorts  of  amusements ;  but 
perhaps  Dunbar's  '  Renionstrauce '  best  shows  James's  reckless  pro- 
digality, and  most  admirably  portrays  the  state  of  affairs  that 
ruined  the  king's  health  and  impoverished  his  exchequer.     Here 
are  the  lines  in  which  the  poet  alludes  to  the  excessive  devotion  to 
tennis  shown  by  the  people,  following  the  king's  example : — 
Sa  many  nackattis,  sa  many  ketche-pillariB,  (') 
Sic  ballis,  sic  nackettis,  C)  and  uc  tuti  viUaiia,  (^) 
Witiiin  this  land  was  nevir  hard  nor  aene. 
In  the  poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay — the  'Lord  Lion  King  at 
Arms '  of 'Marmion '  —we  are  told  that  the  young  prince,  whose  tutor 
Lyodesay  was — 'raiffled  at  the  rakkat,'  that  is,  played  tennis  ; 
while  elsewhere  in  the  Lion's  verses  we  see  that  not  only  did  king 
and  courtiers  frequent  the  *  cach-pule '  (tennis-court),  but  that  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  time  were  devotees  of  the  game,  as  their  suc- 
cessors nowadays,  even  in  Presbyterian  Scotland,  are  of  golf  and 
curling.     Lyndesay  gives  us  this  picture  of  a  &iar,  who  was,  it 
may  be  supposed,  by  no  means  singular  in  his  age : — 
Thoch  I  praich  nodit,  I  con  play  at  the  caiche; 
I  waC  thair  la  nocht  ane  amang  yon  all 
Slab  feiilie  can  play  at  the  fute  ball. 
We  might  infer  from  Shakespeare's  classing,  in  '  King  Henry 
VIII.,'  tennis  with  other  '  remnants  of  fool  and  feather '  which  the 
English  courtiers  got  in  France,  that  our  game  had  then  newly  been 
imported  into  England ;  but  though  the  dramatist  makes  the  con- 
ditions of  the  proclamation  run  tt^t  these  courtiers  must  renounce 
The  fiuth  tliey  have  in  tennie  and  tall  stocldngs, 
Short  blist«T'd  breecLes,  and  those  types  of  travel, 


Or  pack  to  their  old  playfellows, 
tiiese  travelled  noUea  might  easily  have  learned  the  game  without 
ever  crossing  the  Channel.  A  correspondent  of  'Notes  and 
Queries'  has  been  able,  from  the  records  of  the  Ironmongers' 
Company,  to  trace  the  existence  of  tennis  in  England  from  the 
tenth  year  of  Edward  IV.  down  to  the  twenty-sixth  of  Henry 
Vin.     The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  these  entries : — 

Tern.  Edward  IV.    Beaseyued  of  Eobert  Tooka  for  teneia  hallifl  iiirf, 
„     BMbardm.    William  Bruyth  for  a  groese  of  ballys  xviii. 
„     Henry  VUl.    Item.    Bs.  of  Maystier  Bentley  of  the  tennys  play  for  a 
year,  11*. 
'  Flajns  at  tennis,  '  XeAi  who  niark«d  at  tetmii;  Fr.  nnqiatlf. 

*  Worthlem,  trivolorui  things. 
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The  writer  thinks  tliese  balls  were  made  of  iron.  He  speaks 
of  a  tombstone  erected  to  a  lad  who  had  been  killed  at  t«nnis  by 
one  of  these  strange  balls ;  but  if  the  tomb  is  that  one  in  Elford 
Ghm^h  in  StaEFordshiie,  in  which  the  effigy  holds  a  ball  against  his 
forehead,  while  the  inscription  runs, '  Ubi  dolor,  ibi  digitus,'  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  idea  that  in  their  sale  of  tennis  balls 
the  ironmongers  may  have  acted  merely  as  agents  for  some  workers 
in  material  more  suitable  for  a  racket  ball.  The  usual  materials 
of  which  balls  were  then  made  were  closely  packed  feathers,  as  in 
golf  balls,  or  worsted  thread,  Shakespeare  adds  to  these  substances, 
hair ;  for  he  says  of  Benedick, '  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath 
already  stuffed  tennis  balls.' 

Henry  VIII.  was  much  attached  to  this  game.  Strutt 
quotes  from  Hall's  life  of  the  king  that  his  '  propensity  being 
perceived  by  certayne  craftie  persons  about  him,  they  brought 
in  Frenchmen  and  Lombards  to  make  wagers  with  hym,  and 
80  he  lost  muche  money ;  but  when  he  perceyved  theyr  crafte, 
he  eschued  the  company  and  let  them  go.*  He  did  not  give  up 
the  game,  however,  for,  according  to  the  same  biographer,  a  dozen 
years  afterwards  he  is  playing  at  tennis,  with  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian for  his  partner,  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Brandenborow ;  *  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  stopped  on  the 
Prince's  side,  and  the  Lord  Edmond  on  the  other  side ;  and  they 
departed  even  hands  on  both  sides,  after  eleven  games  fully  played.' 

Though  we  find  the  bluff  king  adding  to  Whitehall  '  divers 
fair  tennis-courts ' — one  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Privy 
Council  office — for  the  enjoyment  of  his  beloved  game,  yet  there 
was  passed  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign  the  most  stringent 
Act  gainst  the  keeping  '  for  gain  or  living '  of  any  tennis  court,  or 
the  enjoyment  of  this  and  several  other  '  unlawful  games '  at  any 
time  but  Christmas,  by  artificers,  apprentices,  mariners,  serving- 
men,  and  many  others — an  Act  that  was  only  repealed  in  1863. 

In  Scotland  tennis  never  recovered  from  the  shock  that  all 
games  in  the  North  got  at  the  Reformation.  We  find  traces  of  it 
down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  its  existence  was 
weak  when  compared  to  the  lusty  life  it  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  the 
'  Commons'  King '  and  his  predecessors.  In  Mary's  court,  too,  be- 
fore the  fierce  zealots  swept  it  away,  it  was  much  played.  We  can 
get  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  gambling  at  cards  and  dice  was 
carried  then  from  a  statement  of  David  Home  of  Godscroft,  in  a 
sketch  he  has  lefl  of  his  brother.  Sir  George  Home  of  Wedderburn. 
While  at  Court  in  his  youth,  George,  being  stinted  of  money  by 
a  step-mother,  had  to  avoid  cards  and  dice,  and  restrict  I 
tennis,  says  the  historian  of  the  house  of  Douglas,         ' 
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Mary's  son  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  tennis  player  himself, 
but  in  the  rules  he  drew  out  and  addressed  to  Henrj,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  recommends  it  in  these  worde :  '  The  exercises 
that  I  would  have  you  to  uae,  although  but  moderately,  not 
making  a  craft  of  them,  are,  runniDg,  leaping,  playing  at  the 
caitch,  or  t«miise,  archerie,  palle-malle,  and  such-like  other  fair 
and  pleasant  field  games.'  Prince  Henry's  fatal  illness  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  on  by  playing  tennis  one  evening  without 
his  coat. 

At  the  Restoration  Charles  reintroduced  the  game  into  England, 
and  probably  the  next  few  years  were  the  palmy  days  of  tennis  in 
England.  Courts  were  set  up  in  a  great  many  places  ;  king  and 
courtiers,  as  we  see  from  Pepys  and  others,  and  all  in  the  land  that 
Henry's  Act  would  permit,  plied  the  racket,  till  the  state  of  mat- 
ters was  very  much  what  we  have  seen  Dunbar  satirising  in  the 
Scotland  of  the  pleasure-loving  James  V, 

When  the  Duke  of  York  paid  his  famous  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
in  1679-82,  the  royal  party  occupied  Holyrood  House,  where  they 
gave  balls,  masquerades,  and  private  theatricals,  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  attended  the  court, 
though  the  more  rigid  Presbyterians  were  horror-struck.  (It  may 
be  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  Scotch  ladies  tasted  tea  at 
these  parties  for  the  first  time  in  Scotland.)  The  Duke  and  his 
attendants  played  golf  and  tennis ;  this  last  in  the  old  tennis  court 
of  Edinburgh,  which  stood  immediately  without  the  Water  Gate, 
beside  '  Queen  Mary's  Bath,'  and  quite  close  to  the  palace.  This 
tennis  court  also  served  for  a  theatre  for  the  company  of  actors 
the  Duke  brought  from  England ;  and  in  this  connection  we  may 
mention  that  the  old  building — which  in  the  past  had  served  for 
the  few  theatrical  entertainments  in  Scotland  then — had  good 
gronnds  for  the  boast  that  Shakespeare  acted  in  it  during  Lawrence 
Fletcher's  tout  with  his  company  of  '  king's  servants '  in  1 603. 
It  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  the  great  dramatist  was  in  Scotknd 
then  with  Fletcher ;  but  Mr,  Charles  Knight  has  shown  from  in- 
ternal evidence  in  '  Macbeth,'  and  from  other  circumstances,  that 
it  is  highly  probable  he  was.  The  tennis  court  by  the  Water  Gate, 
after  it  had  become  a  weavers'  workhouse,  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
in  the  year  1777,  many  years  after  the  game  for  which  it  had 
been  built  had  died  out  in  Scotland.  The  last  celebrated  Scotch 
each-players  are  said  to  have  been  James  Hepburn  of  Keith  and 
his  &mous  contemporary,  John  Law  of  Lauriston,  Comptroller- 
general  of  the  finances  of  France,  and  projector  of  the  Mississippi 
Scheme.  A  game  is  still  played  by  school-boys  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland'wbich  they  call  *  cage-ball ; '  it  is  a'rongh  kind  of '  fives,' 
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but  probably  in  itself,  as  in  its  name,  it  is  a  reminiscence  in  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  old  oacb. 

According  to  Horace  Walpole,  tennis  was  &tal  to  a  third 
British  prince.  Speaking  of  the  sudden  death  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  says,  '  An  imposthume  had  broken,  which,  on  bis 
being  opened,  the  physicians  were  of  opinion  had  not  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  fall,  but  from  a  blow  of  a  tennis  baU  three  years 
before.' — Memoi/rs  of  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  IT, 

We  have  no  exact  description  of  how  tennis  was  played  in  the 
past,  but  probably  it  did  not  differ  much  from  the  game  of  the 
same  name  as  it  is  played  in  England  in  the  present  day.  Some- 
times we  see  the  game  must  have  been  something  the  same  aa  the 
lawn  tennis  so  fashionable  just  now ;  at  other  times,  it  is  a  pastime 
as  simple  as  '  fives ; '  then  again  a  complicated  game,  with  its  many 
technical  names,  all  of  French  origin — dedans,  grille,  chaces,  tam- 
bour, &c. — almost  defying  intelligible  description  without  diagrams. 
Its  origin  seems  clear  enough.  If  the  Greeks  did  not  play  it,  they 
came  very  close  to  it;  for  there  is  a  very  short  step  between  making 
a  ball  rebound  from  the  floor  of  the  room  that  every  Greek  gym- 
nasium contained  for  ball  play,  and  making  it  rebound  from  the 
wall.  Aporrhasis,  or  '  stotting  ba','  as  the  Scottish  peasant  school- 
girl calls  this  favourite  game  of  hers,  we  know  the  Greeks  played  at, 
and  either  they  or  some  other  ball-players,  very  long  ago,  took  the 
short  step,  and  invented  *  fives.'  '  With  a  b^  and  a  wall  and  a 
hand  of  five  fingers,  you  have  the  game  of  fives,'  says  a  writer. 
*  With  a  racket  and  two  side  walls  you  have  it  on  a  laiger  scale. 
With  a  double  fives  court,  and  a  roof  on  it  for  protection  against 
the  weather,  you  have  long  fives ;  and  then  the  game  of  long  fives, 
made  a  game  of  refined  skill,  is  tennis.'  Probably  the  name '  tennis ' 
(derived  from  *  tenez,'  tbe  word  the  French  players  called  out  as 
they  hit  the  ball)  was  applied  to  the  game  when  the  racket  sup- 
planted the  bare  hand,  and  the  varieties  of  the  game  may  be  thus 
explained. 

EOBHRT   R.    KAOOREOOR. 
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A   DRAMATIC    VIGNETTE. 
BT  AUSTIN  D0B3ON. 

—The  Fountain  in  the  Gwrdeti  of  the  Luxernhourfj.     It  is 
sv/rrounded  by  Promenaders. 

MoHStBUB  JoLiccEDB.     A  Last  (unkjunon). 

M.  JOtIC(ETI». 
'Tis  she,  no  doubt.     BruDette, — and  tall : 
A  charming  figure,  above  all ! 
This  promises. — Ahem ! 


Ab  !  it  is  three.     Then  Monsieur's  name 
Is  JoLICtEUR  ?   .   .   . 

M.   JOLIC<EnK. 

Madame,  the  same. 

THE   LADT. 

And  MoDBieur's  goodneee  baa  to  say?  .  .  , 
Yonr  note  ?  .  .  . 

H.  JOLKXEHR. 
Yov/r  note. 

THE   LADY. 

Forgive  me. — Nay. 
(Reads) 
'  If  Madame  [I  omit]  wlU  be 
Beside  the  Fountavnrrail  at  Three, 
Then  Madame — possibly — may  hear 
News  of  her  Spa/tiiel.    Jolicoeub.' 
Monsieur  denies  his  note  ? 

M.   JOLKXEDB. 

■  I  do. 
Now  let  me  read  the  one  irom  you. 
'If  Moneiev/r  Jolicosur  will  be  GoOqIc 

Beside  the  FonntaiTt-rail  at  Three,  ^ 


'Au  RE  voir: 

Then  Monsieur — possibly — may  meet 
An  old  Acquaintance.     "  Indiscreet." ' 

THE  LADT  (scandolised). 
Ah,  what  a  folly !  Tis  not  trae. 
I  never  met  Monsieur.    And  you  ? 

M.  joLictEOR  (with  gaUantry). 
Have  lived  in  vain  till  now.  But  see : 
We  are  observed. 

THB  LADI  {looking  round). 

I  comprehend  .  .  . 
(After  a  pause). 
MoQEieur,  malicious  brains  combine 
For  your  discomfiture,  and  mine. 
Let  us  defeat  that  ill  design. 
If  Monsieur  but  .  .  .  (hesitating). 

H.  JOLlOEDR  {bowing). 

Rely  on  me. 
THE  L4DI  (stiU  hesitating). 
Monsieur,  I  know,  will  understand  .  .  , 

H.   JOLICaSDB. 

Madame,  I  wait  but  your  command. 

THE  LADT. 
You  are  too  good.     Then  condescend 
At  once  to  be  a  new-found  Friend  I 

u.  JOLictEDR  (entej^g  upon  the  part  forthwith). 
How  ?     I  am  charmed, — enchanted.     Ah  I 
What  ages  since  we  met  ...  at  Spa  ? 

THE  LADT  {a  little  diaooncerted). 
At  Ems,  I  think.  Monsieur,  maybe, 
Will  recollect  the  Orangery? 

M.  JOLicanjB. 
At  Erna,  of  course.     But  Madame's  lace 
Might  make  one  well  forget  &  place. 

THE   LADT. 

It  seems  so.     StiU,  Monsieur  recalls     GoOqIc 
The  KurhauB,  and  the  concert-balls  ? 


*AU  REVOIR.' 


H.  JOLICtXDR. 


Assiiredlj.    Though  there  again 
'Tia  Madame's  image  I  retain. 


THE  LADT. 


Monsieur  is  skilled  in  .  .  .  repartee. 
(How  do  tbey  take  it  ? — Can  you  see  ?) 

K.   JOHCIEtB. 
Nay, — Madame  furnishes  the  wit. 
(They  dont  know  what  to  make  of  it  !) 

THE    LADT. 

And  Monsieur's  &iend  who  sometimes  came  ?  .  . 
That  clever  ...  I  forget  the  name, 

M.  JOLICfEUB. 
The  Baron  ?  ...  It  escapes  me,  too. 
Twas  doubtless  he  that  Madame  knew 

THE  LADi  (archly). 
Precisely.     But,  my  carriage  waits. 
Monsieur  will  see  me  to  the  gates  ? 

M.  JOLicffitm  (offering  hia  arm). 
I  shall  be  charmed.  (Your  stratagem 
Bids  fair,  I  think,  to  conquer  them.) 

(Aside). 
(Who  is  she  ?     I  must  find  that  out.) 
— And  Madame's  husband  thrives,  no  doubt  ? 

THE  LADY  (off  her  gtiord). 
Monsieur  de  Bead —  ?.  ,  .  He  died  at  DUe  ! 

V.  JOLICtEUB. 

Truly.    How  sad ! 

(Aside) 

(Yet,  on  the  whole, 
How  fortunate  I     BBAn-j>T^? — ^Beae-vixuF 
Which  can  it  be  ?     Ah,  there  they  go  1 ) 
— Madame,  your  enemies  retreat  Cciciolc 

With  all  the  honours  of  ,  ,  .  defeat.  ^       tS 


'AU  REVOIR.' 

THE   LADV. 

ThankR  to  Monsieur.     Monsieur  has  shown 
A  skill  Fb£tille  would  not  disown.' 

U.  JOLICIETJB. 
You  flatter  me.     We  need  no  skill 
To  act  BO  nearly  what  we  will. 
\ay, — what  may  come  to  paas,  if  Fate 
And  Madame  bid  me  cidtivate  .  .  . 

THE  LADi  (onticipafin^). 
Alas  1 — no  farther  than  the  gate. 
Monsieur,  besides,  is  too  polit« 
To  profit  by  a  jest  so  slight. 

H.   JOLICfflDB. 

Diidtinctly.     Still,  I  did  bat  glance 
At  possibilities  ...  of  Chance. 

THE   LADY. 

Which  may  not  serve  Monsieur,  I  fear, 
Beyond  the  little  grating  here. 

H.   JOLKXEDR   (osidfi). 

(She's  perfect.     One  may  go  too  far. 
Piano,  sano.) 

{They  reach  the  gates.') 
Here  we  are. 
Permit  me,  then  .  ,  . 

{Placing  her  in  the  carriage.) 
And  Madame  goes  ?  .  .  . 
Your  coachman  ?  .  .  .     Can  I  ?  .  .  . 

THE  LADY  {smiling). 

Thanks  I  he  knows. 
Thanks  1  Thanks: 

H.  JOLicxEEB  {i/iisidiously). 

And  must  we  not  renew 
Our  .  .  .  '  Ema  acquaintanceship  ? ' 

THE  LADY  {stUl  BmUitl^), 

Adieu  I 
My  thanks  instead  1  , 

'  FteriUe  vu  tlie  FrfDch  Foote,  circa  1760. 


'AU  REVOIR.' 

M.   JOLiccECB  (^•ith  paihoa). 
It  is  too  hard  1 
{Laying  his  hand  on  the  grating) 
'Jo  find  oDe's  Paradise  is  baned  1 1 

[thb  lady. 
Nay. — *  Virtue  is  her  own  Itewaid  1 ' 

M.    JOLICtEUR  (solus). 

BBAU-uowi  ? — BiAV-vallon  ? — BBAU-manoi?-  ? 
But  that's  a  trifle ! 
{Waving  hia  hand  after  the  carriage.) 
Au  Bstoib! 


[Exit. 
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'C^e  ^oucnal  of  €I|ade^  €fln^. 

Xo  epoch,  perhaps,  ia  French  history  has  aSbrded  more  ample 
materials  to  chroniclers  of  every  grade  than  the  period  comprised 
between  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution.  The  Correspondence  of  Voltaire  and  Grimm,  the 
Memoirs  of  Madame  d'Spinay  and  the  Letters  of  Madame  du 
Deffand,  have  familiarised  us  with  its  leading  features,  politi- 
cal, literary,  and  social ;  while  the  current  scandal  and  on  dita 
of  the  day  have  been  minutely  and  complaisantly  recorded  by 
Bachaumont  and  M4tra.  Another  writer,  less  generally  known  thai 
he  deserves  to  be,  but  in  many  respects  more  peculiarly  qualified 
for  the  task  than  any  of  big  contemporaries,  has  furnished  us,  in  a 
Journal  extending  over  a  space  of  twenty-four  years,  from  1748 
to  1772,  with  a  maas  of  curious  and  authentic  information  relating 
to  the  celebrities  of  his  time,  and  especially  to  those  connected 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  with  dramatic  literature :  we  allude 
to  Charles  Coll^.  Himself  a  successful  playwright  and  agreeable 
versifier,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  an  indefatigable  frequenter 
of  the  theatre,  he  noted  down  whatever  he  considered  worthy  of 
remembrance,  from  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire  and  Crehillon  to  the 
graceful  impromptus  of  Dorat  and  the  caustic  epigrams  of  Piron, 
seasoning  his  remarks  with  criticisms  on  authors  and  actors  which, 
though  assuredly  not  erring  on  the  side  of  over-indulgence,  are, 
except  in  a  few  instances  where  his  prejudice  has  evidently  got  the 
better  of  his  judgment,  substantially  correct.  His  diary,  however, 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  stage,  nor  are  the  personages  re- 
ferred to  exclusively  the  heroes  of  the  sock  and  buskin ;  every  class 
of  society  in  court  and  city,  from  the  prince  to  the  financier,  from 
the  magistrate  to  the  abb^,  is  successively  and  graphically  de- 
scribed in  these  lively  pages,  brimful  of  anecdote,  and  satirising 
with  the  most  genial  piquancy  the  abuses  and  follies  of  the  day. 
A  few  extracts  selected  at  random  from  the  abundant  materials 
before  us  (the  entire  work  forms  three  large  octavo  volumes)  will 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  most  amusing  oUa 
podrida,  and  may  not  inappropriately  be  prefaced  by  a  short 
notice  of  the  writer. 

Colle  was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1709 ;  his  father,  an  attorney  in 
the  employ  of  the  Chatelet,  and  also  treasurer  of  the  Court  of 
Equity,  died  before  bis  son  had  attained  his  fourteenth  year. 
Even  at  that  early  age   the  latter,  as  he  tells  us  in  an  auto- 
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biographical  feagment  quoted  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Journal, 
n'as  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  visiting  the  Comedie  Fran9aise, 
where  the  masterpieces  of  Moli^re  appear  to  have  chiefly  excited 
his  admiration.  As  he  grew  older  Mb  passion  for  the  theatre 
increased ;  but,  although,  according  to  his  own  statement,  deeply 
impressed  by  the  genius  of  Comeille  and  Racine,  he  still  cherished 
an  instinctive  predilection  ■  for  the  author  of  '  Le  Misanthrope,' 
whose  works,  together  with  those  of  La  Fontaine,  remained  through 
life  his  favourite  study.  His  natural  gaiety  of  disposition,  and  a 
peculiar  fiaciUty  for  versifying,  induced  him  to  cultivate  the  society 
of  the  leading  vaudeville  and  song-writers  of  the  period,  especiaUy 
Gallet  and  Pannard,  with  both  of  whom  he  became  intimate ;  and 
scarcely  three  years  after  bis  father's  death  had  already  attained  a 
certain  notoriety  by  the  composition  of  several  burlesque  couplets 
and  parodies,  including  a  mock-heroic  tragedy  called  '  Cocatrix.' 
Cr^billon  the  younger,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  when  only 
seventeen,  and  to  whose  critical  judgment  he  submitted  these 
eesays,  at  once  pronounced  them  to  be  rank  nonsense,  and  strongly 
urged  him  to  attempt  something  in  a  more  rational  style  :  *  He  it 
was,'  says  Colle,  *  who  made  me  write  my  first  intelligible  song, 
and  gave  me  the  idea  that  I  might  possibly  not  be  altogether 
without  talent.'  From  that  date  bis  popularity  as  a  ckanson/nier 
may  be  said  to  have  fairly  commenced ;  his  reception  as  a  member 
of  the  fomous  Caveau  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  tmtil  the 
final  close  of  its  sittings  in  1739,  he  contributed  greatly  to  enliven 
them  by  his  inexhaustible  vivacity  and  good-humour. 

In  1740,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  of  the  notorious  Sgalite 
and  possessor  of  a  private  theatre  at  Bagnolet,  engaged  CoU^  to 
supply  him  with  a  series  of  short  interludes  and  other  light  pieces 
suitable  for  amateurs ;  some  of  these  were  mere  farcical  sketches, 
interspersed  with  couplets,  but  the  success  obtained  by  them  and 
the  ability  displayed  by  the  actors,  especially  in  '  La  Yerite  dans 
le  vin,'  encouraged  their  author  to  attempt  a  higher  flight,  the 
result  being  the  production,  in  1763  and  1764,  of  his  two  best 
dramatic  works, '  Dupuis  et  Desronais,'  and  '  La  Partie  de  Chasse 
d'Henri  Quatre.'  This  last-named  comedy,  partly  imitated  from 
Dodsley's  'Miller  of  Mansfield,'  and  gener^y  considered  to  be 
Colle's  masterpiece,  was  eventually  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Frau^ais  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  supported  by  the 
talent  of  Pr^ville,  Madame  Pr^ville,  and  Brizard,  met  with  a  most 
brilliant  reception  ;  since  then  it  has  been  frequently  revived,  and 
still  retains  its  place  in  the  r^ertoire. 

The  list  of  this  prolific  writer's  contributions  to  the  stage, 
including  rearrangements  of  old  comedies  by  Dufresny,  Baron,  and 
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others,  coDsists  of  nearly  fifty  pieces,  moat  of  which  were  origiaally 
played  at  Bagoolet.  As  a  recoiDpense  for  biB  labours,  he  was 
appointed  reader  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  a  pensioD  waa 
assigned  hina,  which  he  enjoyed  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  majority  of  his  earlier  productions  are  inserted  in  his 
'  Theatre  de  Societe,'  which  likewise  comprises  the  entire  collection 
of  his  songs  and  couplets,  with  the  exception  of  those  deemed  unfit 
for  publication ;  a  certain  number,  however,  of  these  subsequently 
appeared  about  1784  in  a  posthumous  volume,  under  the  singular 
title  of '  Chansons  qui  n'ont  pu  €tre  imprimees,  et  que  mon  censeur 
n'a  point  du  me  passer.' 

CoUe  married,  in  1 756,  Mile.  PetronUle  Nicole  Bazire,  daughter 
of  a  parliamentary  advocate,  and  in  every  respect  a  most  estimable 
woman ;  her  death  in  1781  was  a  severe  blow  to  her  husband  from 
which  he  never  wholly  recovered,  but  lingered  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found melancholy  until  November  3, 1783,  when  he  expired, afew 
months  before  attaining  hia  seventy-fourtb  year. 

The  opening  passage  of  the  Journal,  dated  September  1748, 
refers  exclusively  to  the  third  performance  of  Voltaire's '  Semiramis ' 
(Mile.  Dumesiiirs  favourite  part),  at  which  Colle,  on  his  return 
from  bis  friend  M.  de  Meaux's  country  house  at  Stioles,  was  present. 
*  Duclos  tells  me,'  he  says, '  that  the  success  of  the  piece  on  the  first 
night  was  entirely  owing  to  the  house  being  packed,  the  author  hav- 
ing distributed  four  hundred  pit^tickets  gratis.  My  own  opinion,' 
he  pithily  adds, '  is  that  the  tragedy  is  a  bad  one,  that  is  to  say,  bad 
for  Voltaire,  for  I  couldn't  write  anything  half  as  good,  nor  could 
the  Abbe  Leblanc  either.' 

Two  months  later,  he  describes  as  follows  his  first  introduction 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  Due  de  Chartres :  '  Having  been  in- 
formed by  a  letter  from  M.  de  Montauban,  one  of  the  Prince's 
courtiers,  that  his  Highness  had  heard  favourable  accounts  of  my 
"  Verite  dans  le  vin,"  and  wished  me  to  read  it  to  him,  I  repaired 
to  his  palace  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the 
Duke,  who  bade  me  be  seated,  and  listened  to  the  piece  with 
apparent  satisfaction.  To  be  quite  exact,'  he  goes  on,  'I  must 
add,  that  in  my  ignorance  of  etiquette  I  was  on  the  point  of  sitting 
down  without  being  authorised  to  do  so ;  when  M.  de  Montauban 
hastily  inquired  if  his  Highness  would  allow  me  to  sit  before  I 
commenced  reading.  The  Duke  nodded  assent,  but  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  I  waited  for  the  permission.' 

A  page  or  two  further,  he  quotes  an  epitaph  on  Madame  Poisson, 
Madame  de  Pompadour's  mother :  '  All  the  world  knows  that  she 
was  for  fifteen  years  the  mistress  of  M.  de  Toumehem,  the  fermier- 
generdl,  and  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  her  daughter  owes  her 
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present  position  to  the  maternal  counsel.  It  is  necessary  to  bear 
this  in  mind,  in  order  to  understand  the  allusion  : — 

Oi-git  qui  Bortant  d'un  ftimier, 
Voulant  &ire  fortune  eDti^, 
Veadit  son  honneuT  ao  fennier, 
Et  ea  fille  au  propri^taire. 

Whoever  the  writer  of  these  lines  may  be,'  drily  remarks  Colle, '  he 
has  not  yet  applied  for  a  pemion  I ' 

On  December  10  of  the  same  year,  the  young  Pretender,  Charles 
Edward,  was  arrested,  by  order  of  Louis  XV.,  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  entering  the  opera-house.  '  Everyone  is  acquainted 
with  this  adventure,'  says  Colle, '  but  what  is  leas  generally  known 
is  the  following  letter,  addressed  by  Madame  de  TaUemont  to  M. 
de  Maurepas,  demanding  the  liberation  of  one  of  her  servants,  who 
by  some  mistake  had  been  incarcerated  with  the  prince's  attendantii 
in  the  Bastille :  "  The  King,  monsieur,  has  consolidated  his  glory 
by  causing  the  arrest  of  Prince  Edward,  and  I  doubt  not  that  His 
Majesty  will  order  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in  celebration  of  a  victory 
which  does  him  such  infinite  honour.  But  as  my  lacquey '  (giving 
his  name), '  who  has  been  thrown  into  prison  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, cannot  possibly  add  anything  to  His  Majesty's  laurels,  I  request 
you  to  send  him  back  to  me." ' 

Speaking  of  Crebillon's  '  Catilina,'  recently  produced  at  the 
Th^tre  Fran^aia,  he  says :  '  The  piece  has  had  more  success  than 
I  expected,  but  far  less  than  it  really  deserves ;  it  is  true  that  it 
has  been  cruelly  maltreated  by  the  actors.  When  it  was  given  at 
Versailles,  Marshal  Saxe  remarked  to  the  author  after  the  perform- 
ance :  *'  I  congratulate  you  on  your  triumph,  monsieur,  no  one  but 
a  great  captain  could  possibly  gain  a  battle  with  each  soldiers  s.^ 
yours ! " ' 

In  July  1749,  he  thus  records  his  impressions  of  Madame  du 
Bocage's  tragedy,  *  Les  Amazonee.'  '  The  plot  of  the  four  first  acts  is 
borrowed  piecemeal  from  "  Bajazet,"  "  Ariane,"  and  "  S^miramis ; " 
as  for  the  details  and  the  versification,  they  are  imitated  from 
nobody,  for  nobody  would  own  them.  The  fifth  act  ia  wretched, 
and  more  events  are  crowded  in  the  space  of  two  hours  than  the 
moat  Buccesaful  conqueror  could  possibly  accomplish  in  six  months. 
Such,  however,  is  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  age,  that  the  piece  has 
been  played  eleven  times,  and  has  even  brought  money  into  the 
treasury.  "  It  is  an  excellent  tragedy,"  observed  Mile.  Gaussin  ; 
"  it  makes  us  all  laugh,  and  enriches  ua  into  the  bargain  I " 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  Mile.  G-u^ant,  niece  of  the 
celebrated  Madame  Quinault-Dufresne,  made  her  first  appearance 
at  the  Com^e  Franpaise.     '  She  is  a  little  girl,'  says  the  joiu'nalist, 
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'  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  with  the  prettiest  face  in  the  world, 
and  not  unlike  ber  aunt;  but  has  neither  voice,  intelligence,  nor 
talent.  The  pit  applauded  her  a  thousand  times  more  than  she 
deserved,  but  I  cannot  iniagine  the  possibility  of  ber  being 
engaged.'  In  a  note,  written  two  years  later,  he  adds,  '  nor  was 
she.' 

'On  Saturday,  February  7'  (1750),  says  Oolle,  •Voltaire'a 
"  Oreste  "  was  played  for  the  ninth  and  last  time.  It  would  require 
a  volume  to  record  all  the  extraordinary  manceuvres  he  has  practised 
iu  Uie  hope  of  ensuring  the  success  of  this  rhapsody ;  they  have 
however,  totally  failed.  He  was  present  at  every  performance,  en- 
couraging bis  partisans,  and  placing  in  difierent  parts  of  the  house 
the  individuals  paid  to  applaud  bim ;  at  one  moment  be  declared 
that  it  was  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  not  his  own,  that  the  public 
UDJUBtly  refused  to  appreciate,  at  another  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  the 
barbarians,  they  cannot  understand  the  beauty  of  this  passage  ! " 
and  then,  turning  towards  his  salaried  supporters,  cried  out, 
'"'•  Applaud,  my  friends,  my  dear  Athenians ! "  and  to  set  the 
example,  clapped  with  all  his  might  I ' 

The  renowned  physician  Senac,  then  at  the  height  of  his  re- 
putation, related  to  our  author  an  anecdote  of  his  iUmtrious  patient 
Marshal  Saze,  during  the  convalescence  of  the  latter.  'Wherever 
he  went,  he  insisted  on  S^nac's  accompanying  him ;  and  one  day* 
while  besiegiug  a  certain  town,  wishing  to  examine  more  closely 
the  works  that  had  been  constructed,  be  ordered  the  carriage  ia 
which  the  physician  was  sitting  to  be  drawn  up  within  cannon-shot 
of  the  enemy,  and  mounting  his  horee,  bade  his  companion  wait 
there  till  he  came  back.  *  But,  monseigneur,'  objected  S^ac, '  I 
fee  the  gunners  yonder  pointing  their  pieces  this  way,  and  aiming 
at  the  carriage.'  '  In  that  case,'  retorted  the  Marshal, '  I  recommend 
you  to  pull  up  the  glasses,'  and  without  another  word  started  off  on 
bis  expedition.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  bis  Escidapiua 
i]uietty  opened  the  carriage  door,  slipped  out,  and  took  shelter  in 
a  treuch  until  M.  de  Saxe  returned,  and  I  must  say '  (adds  Coll4), 
'  that  in  his  place  I  should  have  done  exactly  the  same.' 

At  the  date  of  September  14,  1750,  we  find  the  following  by 
no  means  flattering  notice  of  the  first  appearance  at  the  Tb^fttre 
Franpais  of  the  celebrated  Lebain  as  Tiiua  in  Voltaire's  '  Brutus ' : 
*  He  is  a  young  man  about  three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  fairly  well  [woportioned,  but  his  face  is  hideous,  and  his  air  the 
reverse  of  noble.  His  voice  is  weak,  and,  when  he  forces  it,  becomes 
positively  disagreeable ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own 
impressions,  he  wants  energy  and  soul,  wi^out  which  natural 
qualities  an  actor  can  never  hope  to  rise  above  mediocrity.'     In  a 
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Dot«  OD  the  forgoing  passage  written  in  1780,  Coll£  says :  *  I  ma; 
possibly  have  been  mistaken  in  my  etitimation  of  Lekain,  but, 
whether  from  prejudice  or  lack  of  judgment  on  my  part,  this  banih 
and  ungainly  tragedian  never  pleased  me.  His  voice  always  jarred 
discordantly  on  my  ear,  and  his  horrible  ugliness  was  inespreselbly 
repugnant  to  me.' 

In  May  1751,  he  says :  '  The  Marquis  de  Prie  (husband  of  the 
notorious  Madame  de  Frie,  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon)  died 
a  few  days  ago,  and  up  to  his  last  moments  refused  to  confess  or 
receive  absolution.  Certain  members  of  his  family,  scandalised  at 
this  impenitence,  sent  for  the  parish  priest,  and  instructed  him  to 
repair  to  the  sick  man's  chamber,  on  pretext  of  having  been  ordered 
to  do  80  by  the  King.  M.  de  Prie,  who  suspected  this  manceuvre, 
recei\-ed  him  with  great  politeness,  and  inquired  the  motive  of  his 
visit,  to  which  the  priest  replied  that  he  came  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  bis  Majesty.  '*  In  that  case,  M.  le  cur^"  said  the 
Marquis, "  as  you  are  sent  hither  by  the  King,  you  are  welcome, 
and  I  request  you  to  be  seated ;  if  you  had  come  on  your  own 
account,  or  on  that  of  my  relatives,  I  would  have  had  you  thrown 
out  of  the  window  I "  With  these  words,  he  coolly  turned  bis  back 
on  the  astonished  our€,  and  soon  after  died  without  having  uttered 
another  syllable.* 

'Yesterday'  (July  12,  1751),  says  Coll4,  'I  dined  with  Garrick, 
the  English  actor :  he  gave  us  a  specimen  of  Ms  talent  by  reciting 
a  Ecene  from  a  tragedy  of  Shakespeare,  and  convinced  us  that  he  is 
fully  entitled  to  the  great  reputation  ^oyed  by  him.  The  passage 
selected  was  that  where  Macbeth  imi^nes  he  sees  a  dagger  in  the 
air,  guiding  him  to  the  chamber  where  he  is  about  te  mvrder  the 
King.  We  were  horror-struck :  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
a  situation  more  exactly,  or  to  interpret  it  with  more  admirable 
energy,  and  yet  with  perfect  sobriety  of  gesture.  His  countenance 
expresses  by  turns  every  passion,  without  the  slightest  contortion 
or  grimace,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  from  this  single 
exhibition  of  his  powers  in  tragic  pantomime  that  he  is  a  master 
of  bis  art.  He  considers  our  actors,  one  and  alt,  more  or  less 
mediocre,  and  on  this  head  we  entirely  agreed  with  him.' 

Three  years  and  a  half  later,  he  introduces  us  to  another  celebrity. 
*I  dined  on  the  27th  (December,  1754,)  with  Helv^tius  to  meet 
M.  de  Foutenelle,  who  is  on  the  point  of  commencing  his  hundredth 
year.  His  mental  faculties  are  still  unimpaired,  but  he  can  hardly 
hear  or  see,  and  talks  with  difficulty.    H0  aie  •more  than  I  did,^ 

An  anecdote  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  is  worth  pre- 
serving. '  During  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  an  Italian  officer  of 
distinction  was  despatebed  to  Vienna  with  news  of  a  battle,  in  which 
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the  Imperial  truops  had  been  completely  routed.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  frontier,  he  was  ioformed  by  the  governor  of  the  firet  fortified 
town  he  entered  that,  although  the  object  of  hia  journey  was  to 
announce  a  defeat,  he  must  on  the  contrary  proclaim  a  victory 
wherever  he  went,  and  be  preceded  by  twenty  or  thirty  couriers, 
each  blowing  a  horo.  Obliged  to  conform  to  this  ridiculous  custom, 
the  officer  continued  bis  route,  and  on  reaching  Vienna  was  in- 
stantly admitted  to  the  Imperial  presence;  upon  which  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  loud  voice  "  Victory,  sire,  victory ! "  adding  in  a  lower 
tone  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  Emperor,  "  Sire,  your  majesty 
has  lost  the  day  I "  On  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Charles  the  Sixth 
made  a  sign  to  the  envoy  to  accompany  him  into  the  next  room, 
and  there  demanded  the  particulars  of  the  disaster.  "  What 
became  of  my  cavalry  ?  "  he  asked.  *'  Cut  to  pieces,  sire,"  replied  the 
officer.  "  And  the  infentry  ?  "  *'  Bolted  a«  fest  afl  their  legs  could 
carry  them,  sire."  The  Emperor  listened  with  perfect  gravity  to 
this  catalogue  of  misfortunoB,  then,  re-entering  t^e  hall  of  audience, 
addressed  the  asBembled  courtiers  as  follows :  *'  Let  a  Tt  Deum  be 
sung  in  honour  of  the  triumph  of  our  arms  1 " ' 

In  July  1758,  the  d&nU  of  Sophie  Amould  is  thus  mentioned : 
'  I  have  never  yet  seen  united  in  the  same  person  more  grace, 
sensibility,  intelligence,  and  animation  :  if  nature  bad  given  her 
two-thirds  of  Mile.  Lemaure's  voice,  she  would  far  surpass  that 
excellent  singer.  I  alludo  to  Mile.  Amould,  who  is  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  and  in  less  than  four  months  has  become  the 
queen  of  the  theatre.  She  is  so  delicate  that  I  doubt  her  being 
able  to  maintain  her  position  at  the  opera,  for  the  managers  appear 
to  be  killing  her  as  fast  as  they  can.*  (Notwithstanding  the  above 
prediction,  Sophie  remained  on  the  stage  until  1778,  and  died  in 
1803.) 

Four  months  later,  the  exile  of  Cardinal  de  Bemis  is  inciden- 
tally noticed.  *  People  attribute  his  disgrace  to  his  having  last 
year  affirmed  to  the  King  that  the  failure  of  our  military  opera- 
tions was  entirely  owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the  leaders,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  incompetency  of  the  Marechal  de  Soubise ; 
and  it  is  added  that  Madame  de  Pompadour  positively  declared 
that  she  would  never  foi^ve  his  '*  abominable  audacity  "  in  daring 
to  tell  his  Majesty  the  truth.  His  debts  amount  to  about  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  and  he  possesses  an  income  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Uvres,  poor  man  I  If  he  could  put  away  his 
ambition  as  easily  as  he  can  his  wig,  with  bis  natural  wit  and 
talent  he  would  not  be  much  to  be  pitied;  we  should  gain  an 
agreeable  poet,  and  the  State,  according  to  the  general  opinion, 
would  lose  anything  but  a  great  minister.'      '    '  '       o 
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AlludiDg,  in  June  1760,  to  bis  own  'Partie  de  Chasse,' he  Rajs  : 
*  It  is  an  imitation  of  an  English  comedy  by  Mr.  Dodsley,  a 
London  printer ;  I  have  adhered  to  the  principal  features  of  the 
plot ;  but,  besides  altering  the  details,  have  transported  the  scene 
to  France,  and  chosen  for  the  period  of  action  the  reign  of  our 
Henri  Quatre.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  little  picture  of  the 
domestic  qualities  of  that  monarch,  describing  him,  so  to  speak, 
en  di8hahlU4.' 

The  eccentric  Comte  de  Lauraguais,  Sophie  Amould's  incon- 
stant lover,  is  the  subject  of  a  paragraph  in  August,  1 763.  *  He 
writes  from  the  citadel  of  Metz,  where  he  is  a  prisoner  for  one  of 
his  innumerable  follies,  that  he  is  very  well  pleased  with  the 
officer  in  chaise  of  him,  because  he  is  harsh  and  severe,  and  treaU 
him  extremely  ill,  which  Lauraguais  pretends  is  only  doing  his 
duty.  They  say  that  when  be  was  arrested,  he  asked  the  agent 
for  news  of  the  King,  and  being  told  that  he  was  on  a  shooting  . 
excursion,  and  had  missed  three  stags  the  day  before ;  "  why  on 
earth,"  said  the  Count,  "  did  he  not  secure  them  with  a  lettre  de 
cachet  ?  " ' 

In  more  than  one  passage  of  his  Journal,  Colle  deplores  the  in- 
creasing tendency  towards  Anglomania,  and  complacently  dwells 
on  the  '  prodigious  superiority '  of  the  French  literature  of  that 
day  to  ours.  '  Setting  aside  all  national  prejudice,'  he  says, '  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact ;  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  merit  in 
their  books,  but  they  have  not  a  single  book  good  throughout. 
*'  Clarissa  "  is  admirable  in  parts  but  insufferably  tedious ;  and  the 
seven  volumes  of  the  work  might  he  advantageously  compressed 
into  three.  Dr.  Swift,  the  humourist  of  the  English,  has  neither 
taste  nor  tact;  some  of  his  pleasantries  are  excellent,  but  the 
effect  is  constantly  marred  hy  a  tone  of  revolting  indelicacy.  In 
short,  their  writers  are  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  choice  of  their 
images  and  expressions ;  and  if,  as  they  pretend,  they  copy  nature 
more  closely  than  we  do,  it  is  simply  because  they  describe  every- 
thing as  it  comes,  without  troubling  themselves  whether  the  sub- 
ject is  likely  to  attract  or  disgust  the  reader.' 

In  1765,  darrick  again  visited  Paris,  but  this  time  Colle  ap- 
pears far  less  favourably  disposed  towards  the  great  actor  than  on 
the  former  occasion.  '  On  Saturday,  the  fifth  of  January,  I  in- 
vited him  to  dinner,  and  was  in  hopes  that  he  would  gratify  ms 
and  my  other  guests  by  displaying  his  talent  in  tragic  pantomime, 
which  we  could  perfectly  appreciate  without  understanding  English, 
but  all  my  endeavours  to  persuade  him  were  fruitless ;  he  turned 
sulky,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  passed  a  more  disagree- 
ble  evening.    I  had  been  more  than  ordin^ily  civil  to  him,  had  paid 
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him  ten  visits  for  the  one  with  which  thie  "  stroller  "  had  deigned 
to  honour  me,  and  had  gone  purposely  to  his  lodgings  in  order  to 
read  to  hitn  "  La  V6rite  dans  le  vin,"  which  he  wished  to  hear. 
Even  then,  on  my  taking  leave,  he  had  not  the  common  politeness 
to  accompany  me  to  the  door ;  treating  me  after  the  same  &shion 
as  he  probahly  adopts  towards  the  English  authors  who  implore  him 
to  accept  their  pieces  at  his  theatre.  One  can  only  suppose  that 
success  and  good  fortune  have  completely  turned  his  head,  and 
made  him  forget  that,  after  all,  he  is  not,  nor  ever  will  he,  any- 
thing more  than  an  actor  I ' 

The  death  of  the  Dauphin,  father  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  in 
Decemher  1765,  and  the  universal  regret  felt  at  the  loss  of  this 
excellent  prince,  are  circumstantially  related  in  the  Journal.  '  lb 
is  well  known  that  he  never  touched  a  sou  beyond  the  five  thousand 
livres  a  month  allowed  him,  and  four  thousand  of  that  sum  were 
regularly  distributed  by  his  order  to  those  in  need  of  relief.  The 
Duo  de  Nivemois  assured  me  that  when  M.  Bertin  was  comptroller- 
general,  the  Dauphin  sent  for  him,  and  requested  him  to  pay 
certain  arrears  due  to  the  officers  of  his  household,  saying  that  if 
funds  were  wanting  he  would  willingly  supply  the  deficit  out  of 
his  own  private  purse.  When  convinced  that  his  recovery  was 
impossible,  he  had  but  one  thought,  namely,  that  of  being  service- 
able to  those  he  loved ;  and  having  expressed  his  desire  that  a 
favourite  page  should  be  promoted  to  a  vacant  company,  he 
enjoined  the  minister,  M.  de  Choiseul,  to  see  that  it  was  done 
while  he  was  still  alive,  adding,  *'  When  I  am  dead,  my  wish  and 
the  young  man's  claims  will  be  soon  forgotten." ' 

The  arrival  in  Paris  of  the'  young  King  of  Denmark,  Christian 
the  Seventh,  in  Kovember  1768,  under  the  name  of  Count  de 
Haga,  occasioned  not  a  little  sensation ;  though  only  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  appears  to  have  charmed  eveiyone  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  by  his  grace  and  affability.  '  I  am  told,'  says  Coll^ 
'  that  one  day,  on  his  openly  declaring  his  admiration  of  Voltaire, 
a  lady  of  the  Court  took  the  liberty  of  reminding  him  that  I^ouis 
the  Fifteenth  cordially  disliked  the  poet  of  Femey,  and  that  it 
would  therefore  be  prudent  for  his  Majesty,  when  in  the  royal 
presence,  to  moderate  his  enthusiasm.  "  Pardon  me,  madame,** 
replied  Christian,  "  I  should  express  myself  before  the  King  of 
France  exactly  as  I  have  done  before  you,  being  one  of  the  dozen 
individuals  in  Europe  who  have  the  privilege  of  saying  what  they 
think." ' 

*  The  abbe  de  Voisenon,  having  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Prince  de  Conti,  on  account  of  his 
notorious  ingratitude  towards  his  benefactor  M.  de  Choiseul  and 
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divers  other  peccadilloes,  consoled  himself  by  sajing :  "  They  will 
not  be  gayer  for  losing  my  society,  and  I  shall  be  none'  the 
sadder." ' 

The  last  of  our  extracts,  and  at  the  same  time  the  final  passage 
ID  the  work,  relates  to  Marie  Antoinette,  then  DauphinesB  of 
Fiance.  <  A  poor  woman,  whoBe  son  had  killed  &  man  in  self- 
defence,  besoiight  the  Princess  to  intercede  for  his  pardon,  which 
Madame  la  Dauphine  graciously  promised  to  do.  Upon  this  one 
of  her  attendants  officiously  remarked  that  the  petitioner  had 
already  implored  the  protection  of  Madame  Dubarry.  "  What  of 
that  ?  "  interrupted  her  royal  mistress,  "  if  I  were  a  mother,  I 
■would  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  her  negro  Zamore,  if  by  so  doing 
I  could^save  my  son  I " ' 

i  HKRVaT. 
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OPFOflTTE  my  drawing-room  window  stretches  a,  fairy  tangle  of  tall 
fo^Iove  Bpites  and  feathery  meadow  sweet.  We  have  rented  a 
wild  retreat  in  the  County  Cavan,  a  good-sized  faouae,  which  its 
absentee  owner  lets  us  have  at  a  cheap  rate  because  it  is  very 
much  out  of  order. 

I  ought  to  clear  away  the  aforesaid  tangle,  and  restore  the 
garden  beds,  but  the  foxglove  forest  is  so  very  lovely  that  I  have 
no  heart  to  do  so. 

My  thoughts  were  of  Titania,  Oberon,  and  the  fairy  train  as  I 
looked  from  my  window  at  the  nodding  purple  spires,  for  a  net- 
worlc  of  fancies  envelopes  the  entire  region. 

Superstition  is  as  rampant  here  as  if  there  were  no  national 
schools. 

I  am  surrounded  by  neighbours  who  have  had  wives  and 
children  stolen  by  the  fairies ;  who  have  been  blighted  by  the  evil 
eye,  or  who  have  had  interviews  with  friends  returning  from  the 
'  undiscovered  country '  with  messages  of  warning  or  farewell. 
The  peasants  of  Cavan  are  eager  to  falsify  Shakespeare's  words,  for 
to  them  the  grave  is  not  '  the  Ixiurne  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns.' 

My  thoughts  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  sound  of  a  violin, 
and  I  saw  a  very  old  man,  bent  and  snowy-haired,  who  is  one  of  the 
greatest  characters  in  the  country. 

A  few  pence  made  him  very  happy,  and  lie  said  mysteriously, 
*  Your  ladyship  shall  have  my  good  word  wid  them :  it's  no  a  bad 
thing  to  have  them  for  your  friends,'  and  he  nodded  right  and  left, 
to  the  foxglove  forest,  to  the  wooded  slope. 

I  resolved  to  make  him  explain  his  meaning. 

'The  gentry — the  good  people,'  he  whispered.  'I'm  sayin' 
you  sail  hae  my  good  word  wid  therm' 

'The  fairies!  Do  you  really  mean  the  fairies?'  I  cried, 
delighted  at  having  my  meditations  put  into  words, 

'  To  be  sure  I  mean  the  fairies — what  else  would  I  be  meaning  ? 
Do  you  see  them  two  forts  fair  forenenst  you?' 

Leaning  on  his  stick,  lie  pointed  with  skinny  band  towards 
two  clumps  of  trees  growing  on  mounds,  on  the  top  of  the  opposite 
bill,  looking  somewhat  like  horns. 

The  forts  were  in  a  line,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  and 
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down  below,  midway  between  them,  I  observed  a  cabin  nestling 
nnder  the  mountain.     '  What  of  the  forts  ? '  I  inquired. 

'  Well,  my  lady,  it's  going  on  for  four  years  since  Manua  Denny 
that  lives  in  thon  hou^e  had  his  wife  stolen  by  the  gentry.  She 
was  a  well-lookin'  woman,  an'  it  might  be  them  we  willna  name 
bad  set  their  hearts  on  her ;  but  how-an-ever  Manns  an'  her  waa 
ridin'  home  from  the  fair  across  the  mountain  between  the  two 
forts  ;  an'  it  waa  in  the  gloamin',  when  Manns  felt  the  wife  grippin' 
him  hard  round  the  wai?t. 

'"  What  aila  ye,  Peggy  ?"  says  he. 

'"Oh,  ManuB,"  says  she, " they're  strivin'  to  pxJl  me  off  the 
horse,"  says  she. 

'  '  "Catch  a  hoult  o'  me,  woman,  an'  I'll  warrant  nobody'll  stir 
yez,"  says  he. 

*  She  was  there  one  minute  behint  him  on  the  horse,  an'  the 
next  she  was  gone ;  an'  be  swears  he  hadn't  the  colour  of  whisky 
on  biTn  forbye  the  wee  drop  he  took  at  Red  Keilly's  on  the  road 
borne. 

'  He  was  all  through  other  when  he  got  borne,  an'  the  childer 
azin'  where  waa  mammy.  He'd  ha'  been  took  away  himself  if  it 
hadn't  ha'  been  that  he  bad  a  needle  sticking  in  the  shoulder  o' 
his  coat.     The  needle  saved  him.' 

*  Did  P^gy  never  come  back  to  him  ? ' 

'  Troth,  did  she  I  She  came  twiste  in  the  night  time,  an'  he 
seen  her  happin'  the  wee  childer  in  their  beds,  as  plain  as  I  see  you, 
an'  says  he, "  Peggy,"  says  be, "  are  you  livin'  with  the  gentry  ?  " 

' "  Ay,  Af  anus,  avick,"  says  she,  sighin'  as  if  the  poor  heart  of  her 
was  a  breakin*. 

*  "  Coidd  I  win  you  back,  Peggy  ?  " 

' "  If  you  have  the  courage  to  catch  me  an'  hould  me,  Manus," 
says  she,  "  you'll  get  winnin'  me  back ;  but  I  know  you're  the 
cowardly  man ; "  an'  never  was  a  truer  word  spoke,  for  though  she 
came  as  I  was  aayin',  an'  give  him  two  chancea  to  keep  her,  he 
hadna  the  courage  to  lay  bis  hand  on  her.' 

'  Did  he  ever  hear  any  more  about  ber  ? ' 

'  Well,  ma'am  he  did  not :  he  looked  on  her  as  if  she  was 
dead  an'  buried ;  but  a  year  after  she  waa  took  off  the  horse,  be 
married  again.' 

'  Do  you  t^ink  Peggy  was  pleased  at  that  ? ' 

'  Deed  no,  ma'am,  I  know  she  was  not,  an'  she's  not  content  to 
this  day.  She  comes  sigbin'  round  thon  big  fir-tree  at  the  end  o' 
the  house,  (you  may  see  it  yonder,)  an'  sayin',  "  False  Manus, 
cowardly  Manus  [ "  but  though  he  hears  the  voice,  never  a  sight  ff^- 
her  can  he  see.' 
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'  How  ia  that  ? ' 

*  Why,  Bure  your  ladjsbip,  she's  wid  them  that  can  make  her 
invisible  like  themselves.  There's  another  ould  ancient  fort  in  the 
wood  yonder,  up  in  Dnimbannon.' 

He  pointed  out  the  wooded  slope  which  I  had  explored  the 
day  after  my  arrival  in  Cavan.  Tall  firs  towered  above  the  syca- 
mores ;  wych  elms  and  hazels,  and  &iry  forests  of  foxglove  and 
fern  crowded  round  their  gnarled  stems. 

The  fort  was  a  circular  mound,  one  of  those  so  common  in 
Ireland.  I  asked  my  loquacious  friend  if  it  had  not  been  a  Danish 
fortification. 

'  To  be  sure,'  he  replied ;  '  an'  the  Danes  is  often  there  at  the 
present  time.' 

'  I  thought  they  had  left  Ireland  hundreds  of  years  ago  ? ' 

*  So  they  did,  surely  I  But  the  Danes  dealt  in  magic,  an'  tb^'re 
good  friends  o'  the  fairies  everywhere.  Sure  it  was  -because  they 
wrought  too  much  magic  that  Brian  Bom  banished  them  out  of 
Ireland,  an'  drove  them  into  the  sea.  They  had  to  fly,  but  they 
left  the  briars  an'  the  bens  behint  them.  Sure  you  can't  go 
within  a  perch  of  a  briar  but  it  'ill  catch  you ;  an'  sure  the  hens  'ill 
scrape  the  thatch  off  your  house  to  try  to  drown  you,  an'  they'll 
scratch  the  ashes  out  o'  your  grate  to  try  to  bum  the  house ;  an' 
when  they  fly  up  to  their  roosts  at  night,  they  think  they're  going 
to  the  Danish  land.' 

'  Are  the  cocks  as  bad  as  the  hens  ? ' 

'  Every  hair  1  Every  hair  I  Your  ladyship  knows  rightly  that 
the  cock  is  the  first  to  bring  you  bad  news  ?  He'll  dance  on  his 
perch  an'  crow  at  untimely  hours,  an'  if  you  go  to  feel  his  feet, 
they're  as  cowld  as  the  snow — that's  when  you  are  going  to  hear  of 
a  death,  or  something  bad.' 

*  How  do  you  know  that  Drumbannon  ia  a  fairy  fort  ? ' 

*  How  do  I  know  ?  Musha,  musha,  how  would  I  not  know  ! 
There  was  a  grand  gentleman,  a  friend  o'  the  priest,  went  to 
travel  in  the  Holy  Land,  an'  before  he  went  he  cut  a  wych  elm 
stick  off  the  tree  on  Drumbannon.  Well,  ma'am,  I  was  in  Father 
Patrick's  kitchen  when  Dr.  Sheean  came  home,  an'  tould  his  ad- 
ventures. 

'  He  was  in  an  Arab  tent  wid  the  stick  in  his  hand,  when  an 
ould,  ould  man  wid  white,  flowin'  hair,  took  a  look  at  him,  an 
says  he,  apakin*  English,  "Wad  you  let  me  look  at  thon  stick  in 
your  hand  ?  " 

' "  Certainly,"  says  Dr.  Sheean,  surprised,  an'  handed  him  the 
stick.  The  ould  man  kissed  the  stick,  an'  says  be,  "  Sweet  Drum- 
bannon," says  he,  an'  gave  it  back  to  the  Doctor.'     "^  itXH^IC 
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*  Who  was  the  old  man  ?  Was  he  one  of  the  Danes  who  were 
banished  by  Brian  Boru  ? ' 

*  How  can  I  tell  you,  ma'am  ?  He  might  ba'  been  one  o'  them, 
or  he  might  ha'  been  one  of  the  fairies,  for  they  can  travel  &st ; 
but  anyway  he  knowed  Drumbannon  well,  an'  it's  certain  he  was 
often  Uieie.* 

'  Do  yon  think  he  is  sometimes  there  now  ? ' 

'  Very  likely.  You're  a  good,  charitable  lady,  an'  Til  say  a  good 
word  for  y&u,!     And  Dan  Gow  went  away,  murmuring  blesslDgs. 

On  inquiring  about  him,  I  learned  that  he  firmly  believes 
himself  to  be  a  particular  friend  aud  proteg^  of  the  gentle  race. 

He  is  a  &mous  cow  doctor,  and  the  neighbouTB  for  miles  round 
have  the  firmest  faith  in  his  supernatural  lore. 

He  was  missing  for  some  months  a  few  years  ago.  His  cabin 
door  was  found  locked,  and  when  the  people  broke  it  open,  bis  pig 
and  cat  were  almost  starved  to  death,  showing  that  he  must  have 
been  absent  for  several  days.  , 

Had  he  gone  to  England  or  Scotland  for  the  harvest,  or  had  he 
met  with  an  untimely  fate  ? 

These  were  the  questions  asked  by  bis  neighbours,  but  no  answer 
was  forthcoming. 

Great  was  the  excitement  when  he  appeared  again,  a  little 
more  bent  and  grey  than  formerly,  sajring  he  had  been  underground 
with  the  good  people  I  He  bad  been  feted,  had  eaten,  drunk,  and 
lodged  magnificently ;  and  bad  played  the  fiddle  for  the  elves  to 
dance  to.  Ever  since  then  the  peasants  believe  that  he  holds 
mysterious  intercourse  with  his  fairy  firienda,  and  even  an  occasional 
foilnre  in  his  predictions  does  not  seem  to  shake  their  &ith. 

Father  Patrick  sets  his  face  against  dancing,  and  his  young 
people  are  not  as  obedient  as  he  could  wish. 

One  evening  as  be  rode  along  be  came  up  with  a  young  man 
and  woman  belonging  to  his  flock. 

'  Phil  Ryan  and  Mary  Callaghan,  where  are  you  going  ? '  he 
inquired. 

'To  Teague  Mehau's,  your  reverence,  to  get  our  boots 
mended.' 

They  bowed  and  curtsied,  and  his  reverence  rode  on. 

Presently  he  came  up  with  another  couple,  and  another,  and 
yet  another;  and  to  bis  question  where  they  were  going,  they  all 
replied  that  they  were  boimd  for  Teague  Mehan's,  to  get  their  boots 
mended. 

His  reverence  resolved  that  he  also  would  go  to  Teague  Mehan's, 
and  have  bis  boote  mended. 

An   hour   later   he   stopped   at    the    shoemaker's   door,   and 
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found  everyone  dancing.  G-reat  was  the  consternatioD  of  the 
company. 

Father  Patrick  rushed  in,  flouriBhing  hia  whip,  and  let  Mb  blows 
fall  heartily  and  impartially  upon  the  young  men  and  tlieir 
partners. 

'  Where's  Dan  Gow,  the  biggest  rascal  of  yez  all  ? '  cried  hia 
reverence.  '  Let  me  get  at  him ;  you  couldn't  dance  if  it  wasn't  for 
him  with  his  fiddle.' 

Teague  Mehan  helped  to  thrust  the  trembling  fiddler  through 
the  window,  and  he  escaped  to  the  barn,  where  be  crept  under  the 
straw,  and  lay  hidden  until  morning. 

His  host  came  to  release  him.  '  How  did  you  sleep,  Dan  ?  * 
he  asked. 

'  Musha,  Teague,  I've  bad  news  for  you  this  momiiig — Poor 
Father  Patrick ! ' 

'  Why,  man,  alive,  what  would  ail  Father  Patrick  ? ' 

'  Sure,  Teague,  I  was  angry  at  him  for  what  he  done  on  the 
company  last  night,  an'  I  just  spoke  agaiOEt  him  to  tkem  ;  an'  I'm 
feared  hell  be  found  dead  in  his  bed  this  morning.  Musha, 
musha,  it's  the  hard-hearted  man  I  was  to  bid  the  gentry  barm 
him,'  and  Dan  groaned  in  sincere  penitence. 

Teague,  much  alarmed  and  fully  believing  in  Dan's  supernatural 
pretensions,  hastened  to  the  priest's  bouse,  to  inquire  after  his 
health. 

Father  Patrick  gave  him  ocular  and  oral  demonstration  that 
Dan  Crow's  curses  had  not  harmed  him,  for  looking  out  of  his  bed- 
room window,  be  abused  him  heartily  for  giving  the  dance,  called 
him  villain  and  rascal,  and  threatened  to  *  take  the  whip  to  him 
next'  While  on  the  theme  of  Father  Patrick,  I  must  tell  of  a 
clever  trick  that  was  played  upon  him  the  other  day  by  one  of  my 
new  neighbours  at  *  foxglove  forest.' 

Brian  Doolan  is  an  ill-looking  man,  who,  without  working, 
seems  to  have  abundance  of  everything.  He  has  a  very  bud 
character,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Brian  the  'Rascal."  The 
people  have  complained  over  and  over  again  that  Brian  steals 
their  ducks  and  fowls,  and  the  priest  lately  sent  him  a  message  to 
come  to  his  house. 

^o  Rascal  appeared.  Father  Patrick  sent  another  message  to 
say  that  if  be  did  not  come  before  such  a  day,  he  would  curse  him 
from  the  altar,  with  bell,  book,  and  candle. 

The  Rascal  put  off  reporting  himself  to  the  priest  until  the 
very  last  day ;  but  early  on  that  day  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
said  to  the  servant,  'Be  plazed  to  tell  his  reverence  that  here's 
Brian  Doolan  come  to  do  his  bidding.'  '    "       A..OOglC 
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'  The  priest's  not  up  yet,  my  good  man,'  retmned  Nancy ; '  but 
if  youll  be  seated  a  wee  minute,  I'll  tell  him.' 

Brian  looked  round  the  neat  kitchen,  and  spied  the  prie»t'a 
boots,  beautifully  polished,  lying  ready  for  him  to  put  on.  He 
listened  for  Nancy's  step  on  the  stairs,  but  all  was  silent. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  throw  off  hia  own  tattered 
brogeens,  and  put  on  Father  Patrick's  boots.  '  He  says  you're  to 
go  up  to  him  in  the  room,'  said  Nancy,  returning, 

A  volley  of  abuse  greeted  Brian  from  his  reverence's  pillow. 
'  You  villain  I  you  rascal  I  So  you  have  set  all  the  old  women  in 
the  country  crying,  because  you  steal  their  fowls  I  You  thief,  you, 
don't  I  know  your  character  ?     What  did  you  steal  last  ? ' 

*  Deed,  your  reverence,  I  took  a  pair  of  boots  from  a  decent 
man.' 

'  You  rascal !     Did  you  give  them  back  to  him  ?  ' 

'  ni  give  them  to  you,  your  reverence.' 

'  And  why  would  you  give  them  to  mc,  you  good-for-nothing 
fellow  ?    I  don't  want  them— give  them  to  the  man  that  owns  them.' 

'  I  offered  them  to  the  man  that  owns  them,  your  reverence,  an' 
he  said  he  didn't  want  them.' 

'  Well,  well,  if  he  doesn't  want  them,  you  may  keep  them ;  but 
be  sure  you  mend  your  ways,  and  keep  your  hands  off  the  neigh- 
bours' fowls,  or  I'll  read  you  out  from  the  altar,  you  rascal.' 

Well  pleased,  Bryan  left  the  house  wearing  his  new  boots. 

The  same  Father  Patrick  is  very  autocratic  in  his  dominion, 
wielding  a  power  that  is  rather  uncommon  at  this  period  of  the 
world's  history.  He  is  extremely  particular  about  the  conduct  of 
the  young  people  belonging  to  his  flock ;  and  in  the  streets  of  the 
nearest  town  he  met  one  of  his  own  young  men  very  late  ^e  other 
night,  with  his  arm  roimd  the  waist  of  a  smartly  dressed  girl. 

'What  are  you  doing  at  this  hour,  Dennis  ? '  said  he  sternly  { 
'  and  you,  iny  girl,  why  aren't  you  at  home  in  your  bed  ? ' 

'  'Tis  no  business  of  yours,'  replied  the  girl,  pertly.  '  I'm  not 
one  of  your  hearers.' 

'  Aren't  you  ?  Well,  you'll  be  one  of  my  federa  then,'  returned 
the  priest,  dealing  her  a  blow  with  his  stick. 

She  would  have  '  had  the  law  of  him,'  but  that  she  feared  her 
parents'  anger  if  it  came  out  that  she,  a  Protestant,  had  been 
accepting  the  attentions  of  a  Homan  Catholic,  so  she  kept  the 
affair  very  quiet ;  but  the  story  crept  to  my  ears  somehow,  and  is 
too  good  to  be  unrecorded. 

The  instances  of  superstition  I  have  hitherto  given  have  con- 
cerned Boman  Catholics ;  but  to  my  surprise  1 6nd  tJiat  the  Church 
people  and  Presbyterians  of  Cavan  are  not  quite  exempt  from  it.lC 
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They  do  not,  certainly,  believe  in  fairies,  but  have  great  faith 
in  witchcraft,  luck,  and  death-warnings.  None  of  them  like  to 
meet  Mary  Lafferty,  a  red-haired  woman  who  lives  near  us,  and 
who  is  said  to  be  unlucky  ;  and  if  they  chance  to  eacounter  her 
when  on  their  way  to  feir  and  market,  they  turn  hack,  and  defer 
their  bustaess  until  another  day,  no  matter  how  important  it  may 
be.  My  cook,  a  Presbyterian,  came  home  lately  &om  a  visit  to 
her  &ther  in  the  lowest  spirits.  I  asked  her  what  was  the  matter, 
and  she  replied  that  her  father  had  been  awakened  the  night 
before  hy  a  voice  at  the  window  close  to  his  bed,  which  said  dia- 
tinctly,  three  times, '  James,  he's  dead,  he's  dead,  he's  dead  I ' 

It  seems  that  his  tenure  of  his  farm  depended  upon  a  life  in 
the  lease,  and  that  the  voice  at  the  window  came  to  tell  him  this 
life  had  just  dropped  off. 

'  We  must  leave  the  old  home,'  said  my  cook,  *  an'  it'll  go  near 
to  break  father's  heart.' 

She  was  not  at  all  clear  who  had  given  the  warning,  but  fully 
believed  iu  its  authenticity ;  and  her  fears  proved  correct,  for  the 
nezt  day  news  came  that  the  man  whose  name  was  in  the  lease  was 
really  dead,  and  the  farm  must  be  given  up. 

Another  of  my  new  neighbours  has  had  a  death-warning. 

The  Wilsons  and  Callaghane  live  half  way  between  <  foz^ove 
forest '  aud  the  town,  in  a  long  cabin,  consisting  of  two  houses  under 
one  roof. 

'  Livin'  in  under  the  roof  wid  me,'  is  the  way  in  which  the 
Cavau  peasants  describe  this  close  neighbourhood. 

One  night  the  Callaghans  saw  a  face  at  their  window,  and  a 
finger  tapped  three  times  upon  the  glaf  s ;  they  rushed  to  the  door ; 
nothing  was  visible,  but  a  mournful  wail  rose  upon  the  air,  and  re- 
treated over  the  bills,  growing  fainter  aud  fainter  until  it  died 
away.  Of  course  they  believed  that  the  Banshee  had  warned  them 
of  a  death. 

Their  neigbboure  did  not  bear  the  wailing,  bub  were  aroused  by 
a  loud  blow  upon  the  roof  of  the  house. 

*  Which  family  is  that  for  ? '  said  the  husband  and  wife  to  each 
other,  hoping  the  message  was  not  for  them. 

The  question  was  answered  next  day  when  little  Annie  Gallagher 
fell  into  the  rivet  while  gathering  fozgloves,  and  was  drowned. 

One  of  the  commonest  superstitions  in  Cavan  is,  that  it  is  un- 
lucky to  comb  your  hair  at  night,  as,  if  you  do  so,  having  a  Mend 
at  sea,  that  friend  will  most  likely  be  drowned. 

The  old  people  refrain  from  cutting  their  nails,  lest  they  should 
have  to  search  for  the  parings  on  the  day  of  judgment!  Otbeni 
wrap  the  parings  in  paper,  and  thrust  them  between  the  stones  of 
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a  vail,  for  the  same  reason  \  When  they  cut  their  hair,  they  hide 
away  the  ends,  never  burning  a  single  hair,  for  the  burning  of  hair 
brings  ill  luck. 

I  ahall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  strange  story  of  a  once 
restless  spirit,  who  is  now  settled  in  a  very  small  space  in  the  town 
ofB .. 

Mr.  McBride  was  an  attorney,  and  lived  in  a  good  house. 
He  died  rather  suddenly,  and  his  wife  and  servants  soon  found  out 
that  he  could  not  rest.  Ten  o'clock  had  not  sounded  from  the 
church  tower  each  night  when  he  appeared,  and  walking  through 
the  kitchen  where  the  servants  were  at  work,  went  up  stairs  to  hia 
wife's  room. 

He  continued  to  appear  at  intervals  throughout  the  night,  gazing 
at  his  widow  wistfully,  plucking  the  bed  clothea  or  the  pillow,  in  a 
vain  effort  to  induce  her  to  speak  to  him. 

Thus  a  year  passed,  and  no  one  had  addressed  the  poor  restless 
ghost.  Whatever  message  he  had  to  give,  or  secret  to  impart,  none 
would  summon  courage  to  ask  what  he  wanted. 

At  length  Mrs.  McBride  applied  to  the  priest,  who  at  first 
refused  to  interfere,  but  when  she  persisted,  came  to  the  house 
prepared  to  do  aa  she  wished. 

'  Shall  I  call  him  up  till  you  see  him  P '  he  asked. 

'No,  no,  sir  I     Oh,  no,  J  never  wish  to  see  him  again.' 

'  Well,  where  would  you  like  him  to  be  settled  ? ' 

'  Between  the  water  and  the  foam,'  she  replied. 

At  these  words  the  poor  listening  spirit  gave  a  loud,  piteous 
cry. 

'  You  cruel,  hard-hearted  woman ! '  said  the  priest, '  is  that  what 
jou'd  have  me  do  to  your  husband  ?  I  will  not  settle  him  there  ; — 
I'll  settle  him  at  the  cows'  heads  in  hia  own  warm  byre  for  five 
years.' 

The  widow  and  children  soon  after  went  to  America,  and  the 
house  is  now  in  other  hands.     I  have  been  shown  the  cow  house, 

where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Boman  Catholic  portion  of  B , 

Mr,  McBnd9*B  ghost  is  still  in  durance, 

LEIITtA    U'CUHTOCK. 
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Kbadbb,  follow  UB  into  a  small  apartment  on  the  fifth  story  situated 
in  one  of  the  side  streets  near  the  Liixembom^.  It  is  &tiguing  to 
momit  so  many  stone  stairs ;  but  we  reach  our  destination  at  last, 
and,  without  waiting  to  be  announced,  let  ub  enter. 

It  is  a  email  apartment,  consisting  of  three  pieces :  a  salon, 
a  bedroom,  a  kitchen  and  offices.  The  bedroom  is  to  the  left  of 
the  salon,  the  kitchen  opposite.  It  is  a  compact  little  apartment, 
neatly  furnished  and  well  cared  for.  The  rooms  are  not  too  small 
for  health,  and  large  enough  for  the  comfort  of  their  two  occupants. 
In  the  salon  one  or  two  cabinets  show  an  attempt  at  elegance. 
Books  abound  all  over  the  room ;  hidden  away  here  under  tables ; 
there  standing  erect  on  hook-shelves ;  but  the  most  distinctive 
feature  is  an  escritoir  covered  with  papers,  books,  and  writing 
materials.  In  the  centre  stands  a  large  round  table,  covered  with 
a  tapestry  cloth.  It  is  here  the  meals  are  served  when  Mimsieur 
and  Madame  receive  company,  otherwise  they  use  the  kitchen  to 
dine  in  every  day.  As  they  employ  no  regular  servant,  Madame 
finds  this  much  more  convenient  in  every  respect  It  is  a  neat 
little  kitchen,  with  a  table  in  the  middle,  large  enough  for  their 
wants  when  alone.  The  rest  of  the  apartment  is  resplendent 
with  shining  pots  and  pans  and  all  culinary  requisites. 

But  to  return  to  the  salon  and  its  occupants.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  are  both  in  there  at  present.  He  is  seated  at  his  escritoir, 
thinking  deeply  it  seems ;  he  holds  his  pen  poised  in  one  hand, 
while  his  head  is  supported,  with  its  weight  of  thought,  on  the 
other.  Madame  is  sitting  by  the  window,  working.  They  have 
their  backs  to  each  other.  It  is  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  a 
September  sun  is  lighting  up  the  room  with  oblique  rays,  casting 
a  cheerful  glow  athwart  this  silent  couple,  as  if  charged  with  a 
daily  entreaty  that  they  would  be  sociable.  But  they  heed  not  the 
message.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  they  spend  in  the  close  com- 
panionship of  husband  and  wife,  and  yet  heaven  and  earth  are  not 
further  apart  I  The  relationship  under  these  circumstances  is 
terrible,  to  one  of  them  at  least ;  and  Monsieur,  there,  leaning  his 
bead  on  his  hand,  is  meditating  on  it  silently,  acutely. 

When  he  rises  from  his  desk,  which  be  does  presently,  we  see 
him.  He  is  about  thirty-eight  years  old :  tall,  dark,  handsome, 
spectacled,  and  mustachioed.  As  difficult  a  man  to  understand  as 
to  live  happily  with,  we  should  say ;  so  cold  and  tacitiim.  always 
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buried  in  thought  more  or  less ;  and  Madame,  Bitting  at  the  window, 
makes  no  sign  of  complaint.  She  is  accustomed  to  the  dlence, 
and  cares  not  to  speak,  except  to  ask  him  indiSerently,  as  he  takes 
his  hat  and  some  books,  before  going  out,  '  when  he  will  return  ? ' 

'  At  the  usual  hour,'  is  his  laconic  reply  ;  and  he  leaves  the 
room. 

Her  £ace  wears  no  aspect  of  regret  after  he  has  gone  ;  she  does 
not  seem  to  mind  his  coldness,  but  continues  her  work  with  stolid 
indifference.  She  is  a  large  woman,  ten  years  her  husband's  senior, 
and  might  pass  for  his  mother.  Although  in  her  youth  she  was 
not  ill-looking  by  any  means,  she  has  now  but  few  remains  of 
beauty  left.  She  is  stout  and  elderly,  and  wears  the  matter-of-fact 
look  suggested  by  a  stone  that,  to  our  minds,  never  seems  to  have 
asked  a  question  of  any  power  in  nature  as  to  why  it  is  where  it  is. 
It  is  a  stone,  and  there  it  lies  without  even  desiring  to  be  kicked 
on  a  little  farther.  So  it  seems  with  Madame.  She  is  there  ;  a 
part  of  her  apartment.  She  has  been  married  to  Monsieur  fifteen 
years.  Once  she  had  been  young,  but  that  was  so  long  ago  !  She 
has  forgotten  all  about  it,  and  there  are  no  children  about  her  to 
renew  the  recollection.  Shehad  brought  Monsieur  a  very  fair  dot. 
He  was  only  a  poor  student  when  she  married  him.  Their  parents 
bad  arranged  the  marriage,  and  they  had  acquiesced.  Monsieur  is 
now  a  professor,  and  a  great  student,  living  wholly  in  his  books ; 
jUadame,  in  her  home  and  her  economies,  like  the  good  wife  that 
ahe  is.  They  visit,  and  are  visited  in  return.  They  have  walked 
together,  eaten  together,  dwelt  together  for  years  in  an  indissoluble 
companionship,  and  yet — as  we  have  before  remarked — heaven  and 
earth  were  not  farther  apart. 

'  Grand  Dieu !  Insupportable ! '  now  exclaims  one  of  them. 

It  is  Monsieur,  who  on  his  way  down  stairs  allows  this  groan  to 
escape  him. 

But,  ungratefurman  that  he  is,  what  possible  fault  can  he  have 
to  find  with  Madame  his  good  wife  ?  Does  she  not  sew  for  him, 
cook  for  him,  economise  for  him  ?  His  home  is  well  cared  for,  his 
substance  is  not  wasted.  Is  she  not  virtue  and  reflpectability 
itself? 

Yes,  she  is  all  this,  he  must  own.  And  yet,  mon  Dieu  !  how 
insupportable  is  life  with  her ! 

Fifteen  years  liad  he  borne  it ;  silently,  uncomplainingly,  a  dead 
life  of  unsympathetic  routine  with  a  woman  against  whom  no  one 
could  justly  bring  a  single  charge  of  neglected  duty.  When  he 
was  sick,  did  she  not  nurse  him  night  and  day  ?  Did  she  not  give 
her  money  to  aid  in  his  support  ?  Did  she  not  when  he  was  only 
a  poor  student  marry  him  ?     And  what  return  had  he  made  for  alt 
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this  ?  Acceptance  and  resignation  bitberto.  But  now  there  was 
an  upheaval  of  feeling  at  work  within  him  that  portended  a 
volcanic  crisis.  Slow  silent  natures  that  never  complain  can 
endure  intensely  up  to  a  certain  point;  but  when  the  fire  of 
necessity  asserts  itself  in  them,  it  hursts  forth  into  flames  that  lay 
all  around  in  ruins. 

He  runs  down  the  stairs  rapidly  as  if  anxious  to  gain  time,  and 
is  soon  in  the  gardens  of  the'  Luxembourg,  gay  at  this  hour  with 
troops  of  children  and  pedestrians. 

Presently  his  eye  brightens  and  his  pace  quickens  as  he  catches 
sight  of  a  young  widow  lady  holding  a  little  boy  by  the  hand.  The 
child  is  entreating  his  mother  to  stop  that  he  may  watch  a  man 
who  is  feeding  a  multitude  of  sparrows,  which  he  has  drilled  to 
come  at  his  call. 

She  yields  readily,  and  it  is  while  standing  there  among  agroup 
of  lookers  on  that  Monsieur  joins  her. 

She  greets  him  with  a  Kmile  and  a  look  that  tell  their  own 
tale,  and  bring  the  quick  colour  to  his  pale  care-worn  cheeks.  Ah 
yes,  she  loves  him — he  feels  it ;  he  knows  it ;  and  she  is  a  widow — • 
and  free  1  while  he  is  still  in  the  grip  of  a  bondage  worse  to  him 
than  death. 

Poor  Marie,  standing  there  with  her  little  boy  watching  the 
sparrows,  she,  too,  has  had  her  tragedy.  With  what  filial  obedience 
did  she  marry  the  wealthy  old  man  her  parents  sold  her  to  as  soon 
as  she  had  left  school,  where  she  had  first  known  Monsieur  who  had 
been  her  professor.  '  And  now  she  is  free.  Free  to  love  as  nature 
and  her  heart  dictate.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  Monsieur  every  day. 
She  has  known  him  for  so  long !  It  has  been  such  an  old  affair 
between  them— when  she  was  a  girl  and  he  her  professor.  He  was 
not  indifferent  to  her  then,  she  thinks,  and  he  loves  her  now  I ' 
With  love's  unfailing  instinct,  she  knows  he  does — and — ah — how 
she  loves  him !  And  why  not  ?  She  is  fi-ee.  Selfish  egotist !  She 
forgets  poor  Madame  yonder,  sitting  calmly  at  her  work  by  the 
window.     What  avails  her  freedom  while  Madame  exists? 

'  Grand  Dieu!  Insupportable!'  again  groans  Monsieur  as  he 
approaches  her.  Not  even  the  joy  of  seeing  her  can  make  him 
forget  his  chains,  it  renders  them  all  the  more  felt.  While  the  old 
man  her  husband  was  living  he  had  borne  the  burden  in  silence, 
and  the  pain  grew  dull  unnourished  by  her  presence ;  life  became 
mechanical  at  last ;  but  when  the  old  man  died  his  torments  awoke, 
and  the  whole  burden  of  his  pain  found  constant  outlet  in  that  one 
cry  of '  Grand  Dieu !  Intiuppmiable  ! ' 

He  remains  talking  to  Marie  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It 
seems  hard  to  recognise  in  this  passionate  voluble  speaker  the  cold 
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and  silent  man  of  th«  apartment.  There  he  was  dead ;  here  he  is 
aljve  with  the  whole  force  of  his  being.  It  is  the  absence  and  the 
presence  of  love  in  either  case  that  has  wrought  the  miracle. 

And  Marie,  how  tender  and  bewitching  she  looks,  as  she 
listens  to  him  \  She  thinks  she  is  doing  no  wrong,  for  she  calls 
him  Mon  Ami,  that  refuge  of  so  many  wrecked  hearts,  who  fly  to 
the  harbom-  of  '  friendship '  to  shelter  their  love-laden  argosies. 
And  to  do  Marie  justice,  she  is  sincere.  She  has  no  wish  to  wrong 
anyone ;  her  affection  never  steps  across  the  tliresbold  of  im- 
propriety ;  never  for  an  instant,  he  is  her  old  friend.  She  dresses 
up  her  love  in  the  garb  of  friendship  and  embraces  it  as  Mon  Avii. 
She  even  shows  it  to  her  confessor  in  that  dress,  and  is  satisfied 
because  he  blesses  it  also. 

And  he  listens  to  her  sweet  Mon  Ami  uttered  in  a  voice  so 
tender  and  penetrating  that  it  maddens  him.  '  How  little  it 
would  take  to  convert  the  word  into  one  far  dearer,*  he  thinks. 

'Adieu  Marie,' and  he  shakes  her  hand  quickly,  passionately, 
leaving  her  abruptly  as  the  thought  crosses  him. 

'  Mon  Ami,  why  do  you  go  so  soon  ? '  she  asks  pleadingly. 

'Adieu,  adieu!'  is  all  he  can  reply,  for  devils  are  pursuing  him 
— as  she  repeats  the  word.  For  a  moment  be  listens  to  their 
tempting  suggestions.  Let  us  too  mark  what  they  are  saying  as  the; 
riot  through  his  blood  and  brain. 

'  Life  is  insupportable,'  they  whisper  ;  '  why  should  it  be  so  when 
a  little — so  very  little — can  alter  everything  ?  Marie  loves  you. 
Ought  you  to  allow  her  to  suffer  ?  Were  it  only  yourself  what 
would  it  matter  ?  you  are  man,  and  must  endure ;  besides,  have  you 
not  already  proved  yourself?  Have  you  not  borne  calmly  and 
honestly  the  weight  of  the  dreadful  years  that  are  gone,  when  the 
old  man  was  her  husband,  and  she  was  lost  to  you  ?  But  now  she 
is  free,  and  although  for  a  little  while  she  will  bear  up  bravely, 
still  life  cannot  go  on  from  day  to  day  without  bringing  to  ber  some 
^ony  born  of  sad  separation  ;  why  let  her  suffer  this  when  a  little 
— so  very  little — can  save  her  ? ' 

'  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me  ! '  cries  the  distracted  man,  aghast 
at  the  suggestion  which  he  strives  to  repel ;  but  thoughts  once  bom 
into  life  battle  stoutly  for  existence,  and  grapple  fiercely  with  heart 
and  brain  until  they  gain  recognition,  if  not  acceptance. 

'  So  little — so  very  little,'  they  whisper, '  and  skilfully  man- 
aged ;  then  Marie  would  be  yours,  and  if  you  do  risk  anything, 
you  will  feel,  at  least,  that  you  have  earned  and  proved  your 
love  by  sacrificing  your  soul  to  save  her  from  a  life  of  pain  or 
dishonour.'  i^  itXHjIc 

^Biablel  spare  me!'  cries  the  man  again,  striving  in  vain  to 
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shake  off  the  horror  left  on  his  mind  by  these  seductive  reaaonen. 
But  they  are  not  to  be  dismissed. 

'  And  your  life  now,  what  is  it  ?  not  a  marriage,  surely,  such  as 
God  loves.  No,  it  is  a  hollow  harsh  lie,  an  unnatural  bondage. 
I'hink  of  the  long  slow  years  that  have  passed ;  can  you  live  through 
as  many  to  come  ?  No — thrice  no.  What  then,  will  you  end  your 
life,  and  leave  Marie  ?  Impossible  ?  Then  bow  escape — ah  how  ? 
A  very  little  would  do  it.  Here — do  you  see  that  shop ;  it  is  full 
of  drugs — yes,  call  them  drugs,  you — a  professor,  skilled  in  all 
kinds  of  science— what  is  easier  for  you  than  to  use  your  knowledge, 
and  defy  detection  ?  It  ia  only  the  clumsy  bungler  who  is  discovered, 
but  you — you  are  capable  of  controllii^  events  to  serve  your  own 
purpose.  Risks — yes — in  everything  there  is  risk ;  you  risk  your 
life  every  time  you  walk  a  street,  you  may  be  run  over,  you  may — 
bah  !  a  thousand  things  may  happen,  and  is  not  your  freedom  and 
Marie's  happiness  worth  a  hundred  such  risks  ?  Chut  I  Qualmish, 
are  you,  about  taking  a  life  ?  Why  you  are  doing  a  fellow-creature 
a  service  to  send  him  or  her  to  heaven  speedily  I  ha,  ha,  ha ! ' 

'  M<yn,  Dieu !  Eave  my  reason ! '  moans  the  miserable  man, 
awakened  from  bis  hideous  reverie  by  the  sound  of  his  own  low 
chuckling  laugh  ;  and  recoiling  in  horror  from  the  spectacle  of 
meditated  murder,  that  the  demon  of  his  imi^nation  holds  before 
his  brain  with  a  mocking  irony. 

Ah  I  he  has  passed  the  shop  where  the  drugs  are  sold.  Yes — 
he  is  safe.  He  has  not  gone  in,  he  thinks,  looking  back  to  make 
siu-e  of  himself.  Yes — he  has  passed  it,  but  the  temptation  is  not 
over,  for  here  are  more  shops.  Every  day  be  must  pass  them. 
Will  he  in  the  end  resist  or  yield  ?  For  every  day  these  thoughts 
will  come,  and  at  last  the  devils  will  over-master  him  and  have  him 
in  possession.  Impossible !  And  yet — Marie  I  So  little,  ^liat 
shall  he  do? — Ah,  what  shall  be  do? 

And  he  stands  for  a  moment  appalled  by  the  conaciousness  that 
demons  are  fighting  within  him,  hungering  for  the  possession  of 
bis  heart,  his  brain,  his  will.  He  watches  the  combat.  He  sees 
the  fate  that  is  his  due  if  he  listens  to  them.  He  feels  the 
executioner  taking  his  life.  It  is  a  shori;  agony — He  is  gone — 
Where  ? 

*  Fool — thou  art  in  the  streets  of  Paris,'  laugh  the  demons  or 
his  own  heart.  He  cannot  discern  which.  '  What  is  the  use  of 
your  brain,  your  intellect,  if  Destiny  is  to  make  a  sport  of  you  and 
toss  you  on  the  boms  of  circumstance  ?  It  is  only  blunderers  who 
wait  upon  Fate.  If  you  are  not  able  to  defy  it  and  thrust  aside 
the  weight  that  threatens  not  only  to  suffocate  you,  hut  the  woman 
who  loves  you,  then,  man  or  slave  that  you  are,  you  are  not  fit  to 
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live,  and  death  is  ^iir  fittest  destiny.  Bah  I  one  would  think  you 
were  called  upon  to  shed  blood !  Blood !  who  wants  to  ehed  blood  ? 
Macbeth  was  worse  than  a  criminal  in  this,  for  he  was  a  blunderer. 
Had  you  been  there  it  is  not  with  knives  you  would  have  put  poor 
old  king  Duncan  out  of  his  life  into  a  better ;  a  better,  mark — why 
that  alone  is  a  service.  Knives — who  but  a  fool  would  use  them 
unless  to  proclaim  the  folly  of  their  owners  ?  The  Borgias  and 
Medicis  knew  better  than  thi^ ;  when  living  impediments  stood  in 
their  way  no  bloody  victim  ghastly  and  hideous  was  suBered  to 
bear  witness  against  them  publicly.  But  the  impediment  ceased 
to  exist  nevertheless — died,  of  course  from  natural  causes,  in  a 
decent  manner,  and  was  piously  buried  with  funeral  honours. 
Natural  causes !  Science  and  skill  can  compass  them  surely,  if 
even  in  an  unnatural  manner ;  but  then  so  little  does  it — so  very 
little — and  judiciously  administered,  why,  the  verdict  on  all  sides 
would  be, '  Natural  causes.' 

The  words  charm  him.  He  keeps  i-epeating  them  over  and 
over  in  his  brain  as  though  they  possessed  a  sponge-Uke  property 
that  eould  absorb  the  evil  from  his  intentions,  and  convert  a  medi- 
tated crime  into  a  freak  of  nature.     They  soothe  and  fascinate 

Katural  causes  1  He  fondles  the  words  again  and  again.  He 
will  not  part  from  them.  They  enclose  so  many  darling  possibili- 
ties that  they  become  at  length  the  angels  of  bis  freedom  and  the 
messengers  of  his  love  to  Marie.  What  joy  they  will  cany  her  I 
What  a  long  life  of  happiness  lies  bound  up  in  them  I  The  mock- 
ing demons  have  gone,  so  it  seems  to  him.  But  the  sly  traitors 
are  still  in  ambush,  laughing  at  their  victim  because  he  cannot 
recognise  them  in  their  changed  dress  as  angels  of  light. 

He  is  almost  in  good  spirits  when  he  returns  to  Madame,  his 
wife,  in  the  evening.  She  has  prepared  a  savoury  dinner  for  him 
of  which  he  partakes,  and  to-night  he  seasons  their  usually  silent 
meal  with  conversation.  Madame  listens,  hut  pays  no  attention  ' 
to  the  change  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view.  Silent  or  talka- 
tive, he  is  the  same  to  her — her  husband — whom  she  has  married 
to  cook  and  mend  and  economise  for.  She  does  her  duty :  he  does 
his.  He  earns  money  for  the  house,  which  she  lays  out  judiciously. 
Kothing  more  is  required,  and  Madame  is  at  all  times  personally 
indifferent  to  the  trivial  signs  of  change  of  manner.  Glad  or 
sorry  are  terms  that  can  soon  lose  their  meaning  for  many.  When 
Monsieur  talks,  she  listens :  when  he  is  silent,  she  is  not  disturbed. 
In  fact,  Madame  is  an  excellent  wife.  What  more  could  he 
desired  ? 

This  evening,  as  on   every  other,  as   soon   as   Monsieur'  has 
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finished  bis  dinner,  he  goes  into  the  salon,  while  Madame  remains 
to  clear  the  table,  and  leave  the  kitchen  ready  for  the  conciei^'s 
wife  who  comes  each  day  to  clean  and  scour. 

A  week  passes  away. 

Madame  still  goes  on  wiUi  her  round,  with  her  routine  of 
duty.  Each  afternoon  finds  her  in  her  accustomed  seat  by  the 
window,  when  not  tempted  out  by  the  exigencies  of  society.  On 
one  evening  in  every  week  she  receives.  She  sits  now  thinking 
over  yesterday's  reception,  when  Monsieur  had  entertained  some 
fellow-professors,  and  they  had  talked  learnedly  together,  while 
Madame  was  listening  to  their  wives.  It  interests,  her  to 
remember  what  this  one  said,  what  that  one  wore.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  indulgence  she  recollects  Monsieur's  dinner,  and  she 
goes  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  for  her  husband's  return. 
Presently  she  hears  his  footstep  on  the  stairs  and  hurries  with  her 
preparation. 

He  comes  up  slowly,  calmly,  like  one  tired.  On  reaching  the 
top  he  goes  into  the  kitchen.  His  wife  is  in  the  act  of  pouring 
out  the  soup  into  two  separate  basins  standing  ready  on  the  table 
to  receive  it.  So  far  as  she  can  be  surprised  she  now  is  so,  to 
see  Monsieur  come  into  dinner  before  she  has  summoned  him. 
Such  is  not  his  habit    He  is  looking  pale. 

'  What  is  it  ? '  she  asks. 

'  I  have  torn  my  coat,'  he  answers  gravely.  '  I  must,  I  find,  go 
out  immediately  after  dinner.  Will  you  do  me  the  kindness  to 
mend  it  for  me?'  (Monsieur  is  always  courteous  to  Madame.) 
'  Here,  I  will  pour  out  the  soup  for  you.     Allow  me.' 

He  takes  the  saucepan  fixim  her  hand,  and  gives  her  his  coat, 
which  he  has  thrown  off  while  speaking. 

'  As  you  will,'  replies  Madame,  receiving  the  coat.  *  Is  it  a  long 
afiair  ?  If  so  cover  up  the  soup  after  you  have  poured  it  in  the 
basins.     You  will  find  the  covers  in  yonder  shelf.' 

'  Yes,  it  will  take  some  few  minutes  to  repair,  hut  never  mind, 
I  will  wait,  and  keep  your  soup  warm.' 

Madame  then  leaves  the  kitchen.  The  coat  is  over  her  arm, 
and  she  carries  it  into  the  salon  where  stands  her  basket  of  cottons 
and  needles.  It  is  an  ugly  tear  and  takes  ber  quite  ten  minutes 
to  mend. 

Meanwhile  Monsieur  is  not  idle.  He  pours  the  soup  into  the 
basins  and  puts  them  into  their  respective  places.  Then  he  goes 
to  the  shelf  Madame  has  indicated,  and  finds  the  covers  which  he 
at  once  makes  use  of.  It  is  evident  he  is  not  accustomed  to  the 
minor  details  of  the  table,  for  he  forgets  to  pass  a  cloth  over  the 
covers,  which  are  dusty  from  lying  several  days  in  a  dark  cupboard. 
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But  what  of  this,  it  is  only  a  trifle  after  all.  It  would  have  been 
better  had  the  covers  been  dusted,  but  Monsieur  has  overlooked 
them,  and  hurried  them  on  the  basins  as  be  takes  them  from 
the  shelf.     Then  all  is  ready  and  he  waits. 

Let  us  look  at  him  while  he  is  waiting. 

He  stands  by  the  window,  gazing  out  on  the  sky  vacantly. 
His  eye  is  glassy  almost,  and  every  now  and  then  he  casts  a  furtive 
glance  towards  the  table.  Yes,  there  they  stand — the  two  basins — 
one  for  Madame,  one  for  himself.  He  does  not  shudder — No — he  is 
calm  and  white  and  wan  ;  standing  there  by  the  window  he  looks 
as  motionless  as  an  upright  corpse.  The  sound  of  Madame's 
needle  cannot  be  heard,  for  it  is  running  in  and  out  of  the  soft 
cloth  noiselessly.  Still,  now  and  again  he  gives  a  convulsive  start. 
Is  she  coming  ?  Is  that  she  ?  and  the  cold  beads  of  sweat  start  to 
bis  forehead  as  he  turns.  No — she  is  still  sewing.  Will  Eternity 
ever  be  so  long  as  those  awiiil  waiting  moments  ?  The  stillneBS  is 
alive,  or  he  is  dead — which  ? 

'  Here  is  your  coat.  It  was  an  ugly  tear,'  said  Madame, 
coming  in  at  last, '  but  I  have  done  it  well.     No  one  will  know.' 

'Thanks,  a  thousand  times.'  And  he  advances  towards  her, 
takes  it  from  her  hand,  and  puts  it  on.  Then  mechanically,  he 
takes  his  place  at  table.  Madame  is  already  seated.  She  begins 
to  imcover  her  soup,  when  Monsieur,  as  pale  as  death,  rises,  saying : 

'  Eicuse  me  1  I  will  return  presently;  I  have  forgotten  some- 
thing, an  important  memorandum  I  have  to  make.  Continue 
your  soup  without  me,  I  will  return  immediately.' 

Mada&e  makes  no  objection.  Monsieur  is  always  coiuiieous. 
She  is  accustomed  to  this,  and  she  begs  him  to  go. 

All  this  time  she  has  not  touched  her  soup,  she  has  been 
attending  to  him  while  he  was  speaking.  As  soon  as  he  is  gone, 
she  looks  down,  and  the  light  falls  upon  the  cover  which  is 
supported  against  the  side  of  the  basin. 

'  r-icTCfi !  how  careless !  How  disgusting  I '  she  ezclaima. 
Excellent  housewife  as  she  is,  she  revolts  at  dirt.  But  now 
she  shudders.  '  Mon  Dieu  I  a  spider !  of  all  things  I  loathe  a  spider,' 
thinks  Madame.  There  is  a  reason  too  for  this,  they  affect  her 
physically  and  make  her  sick.  She  cannot  eat  her  soup,  for  the 
spider  has  crawled  on  the  edge  of  her  basin.  How  tiresome !  and 
she  is  hungry.  Vite  I  her  husband  has  no  such  fancies — she  will 
change  basins  with  him.  The  spider  has  crawled  away.  Not  for 
worlds  could  she  kill  it  It  has  gone,  and  she  has  changed  basins 
with  her  husband,  and  now  she  can  enjoy  her  soup. 

She  eats  slowly,  silently,  dipping  her  bread  into  the  liquid 
now  and  again,  and  then  she  finishes  it.     Still  her  husband  has 
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not  letumed.  But.  she  never  questions  Monsieur's  movements ; 
when  he  has  written  his  memoiandum  he  will  return,  meanwhile 
his  soup  ia  covered  up,  and  keeping  warm  for  him ;  Madame, 
moreover,  has  taken  the  precaution  to  wipe  the  cover,  he  will  not 
be  diBguBted  by  the  unsightly  dust  or  epiders — Ouf  I 

This  is  Madame's  thought  as  she  wipes  her  mouth  with  her 
serviette.  She  can  wait  now,  having  satisfied  her  hunger,  until 
Monsieur's  return,  before  serving  up  the  second  course.  She  leans 
back  in  her  chair  stolid  and  comfortable,  and  then  Monsieur  walks 
in. 

He  is  very  calm.  He  does  not  look  at  his  wife,  but  takes  his 
seat  at  table,  and  removing  the  cover  begins  to  eat. 

*  It  is  good — the  soup,'  says  Madame,  throwing  out  a  remark, 
'  and  very  reviving :  I  was  hungry.' 

He  does  not  answer,  but  drinks  spoonfid  after  spoonful,  not 
alowly  and  leisurely  as  Madame  had  done,  but  hurriedly,  as  though 
the  time  spent  in  writing  his  memorandum  had  to  be  made  good  by 
fast  eating.  It  does  not  take  him  long  to  finish  his  soup.  A  very 
few  minutes  sees  it  all  consumed,  and  his  basin  is  as  empty  as 
Madame's. 

Wben  all  is  gone,  he  rises  again  from  the  table. 
'  What  I  won't  you  wait  for  the  bouilli  ? '  says  Madame,  who 
rises  also  to  take  the  meat  from  the  pot,  and  dish  it  up. 

'  No,  thank  you,'  he  answers ;  '  I  cannot  eat  any  more.  I  most 
go.     Finish  without  me.'   ■ 

He  returns  to  the  aalon  to  fetch  his  hat,  not  daring  to  loot 
behind  him  as  he  leaves  the  kitchen,  where  Madame  is  busy  with 
the  meat.  His  hat  is  on  the  table,  and  he  goes  over  to  fetch  it ; 
but  why  is  it  he  cannot  put  it  on  bis  head  and  go  ?  He  stands 
there  rooted  apparently  to  the  ground,  fascinated  by  some  influence 
impossible  to  withstand,  that  compels  him  to  watch,  and  listen, 
and  wait. 

What  is  he  waiting  for?  A  cry,  perhaps — or  what? 
But  all  is  silent.  Madame  is  eating  her  meat,  slowly  enjoying 
it :  the  only  sound  that  reaches  bim  throtigh  the  half-open  doors 
is  the  occasional  click  of  her  knife  and  fork  against  the  plate,  or 
when  the  bottle  from  which  she  pours  her  wine  jingles  against  the 
glass. 

How  he  listens !  All  his  senses  seem  pretematurally  strained 
in  the  endeavour  to  catch  some  sound  from  within.  But  none 
comes.  *  Why  should  it?  Fool  1  It  is  too  soon  I  "  Natural  causes  " 
don't  work  thus  suddenly  I '  he  thinks,  wrenching  his  feet  by  an 
effort  away  from  the  spot  to  which  they  appear  to  have  been 
chained.      He  will   go  out  now,  but  he  must  not  forget  some 
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cigarettefi.  ADd  he  delays  again,  wbile  searchiiig  for  the  materials 
to  make  one. 

Madame  has  finished  her  dinner  by  this  time,  and  having 
cleared  away  as  usual,  she  leaves  every  thing  in  readiness  for  the 
eonciei^'s  wife  the  next  morning,  and  returns  to  the  salon. 

It  has  been  growing  duBk  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
Madame  lights  the  lamp.  She  thinks  Monsieur  has  gone  out,  and 
atters  a  mild  exclamation  of  surprise  to  find  him  still  in  the  salon, 
where  he  has  been  sitting  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  still  pursued 
by  a  spell  that  forbids  him  to  leave  the  room.  After  finding  his 
smoking  materials,  he  had  Sung  himself  into  a  seat,  where  Madame 
finds  him. 

He  starts  up  on  seeing  her  enter  with  the  lamp,  and  excuses 
himself. 

'  I  was  80  very  tired  that  I  sat  down  for  a  nooment  and  forgot 
how  time  goes.' 

'  You  work  your  brain  too  much,'  says  Madame  placidly.  *  You 
have  eaten  nothing  but  the  soup — you  took  no  wine.  You  will 
grow  ill  if  you  fail  to  supply  the  stomach  with  sufficient  nourish- 
ment. Let  me  fetch  you  some  wine.'  Then  Madame  puts  down 
the  lamp  on  the  table  and  sees  him. 

'  Your  face !  ^tat  pallor  I  You  are  ill  ?  Speak — say  what 
is  the  matter  t '  she  exclaims.  Shaken  out  of  her  stolidity  by  his 
terrible  appearance — for  he  is  staring  at  her  with  a  ghastly  staie — 
and  his  face  is  convulsed  with  horror. 

She  hurries  into  the  kitchen  to  bring  him  wine :  bolds  it  to 
his  lips,  and  unresistingly  he  swallows  it.  Then  he  rises,  saying 
he  will  go  out. 

'  You  are  not  fit  to  go  out,'  remonstrates  Madame.  '  Rest 
quietly.  I  shall  have  yon  laid  up  ill  for  days,  if  you  work  yom' 
brain  any  more  to-day.  Sit  where  you  are.  To-morrow  you  will 
be  better.' 

He  obeys  her.  He  feels  powerless  to  assert  his  will  any  longer. 
He  is  conscious  of  a  gnawing  ainking  and  sickness  that  prostrates 
him,  and  he  yields  to  her  command— and  watches  her  1 

Her  calmness  now  returns.  Monsieur  is  subject  to  occasional 
fits  of  cerebral  excitement  when  he  has  been  much  overworked. 
She  has  nursed  him  through  more  than  one  attack.  Quiet  is 
what  he  needs,  and  nothing  more  is  requisite.  She  takes  a  chair 
and  draws  it  to  the  table  to  be  near  the  lamp,  for  she  wants  to 
work.  The  light  falls  upon  her  face,  throwing  out  every  feature, 
every  movement,  distinctly.  Monsieur,  in  the  shadow,  sits  like 
one  fascinated;  he  cannot  take  his  eyes  off  her — and  watches  her. 
Thus  two  hours  pass  away. 
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'  Time  flies  so  fast  when  one  is  occupied,'  thinkB  Madame,  as 
the  clock  strikes  nine.  Moofieur  lias  closed  bis  eyes  at  last,  over- 
powered by  the  mesmeric  pendulum  of  Madame's  needle. 

She  looks  up  at  bim  and  thinks  it  is  time  be  were  in  bed. 
Putting  away  her  work,  she  goes  to  bim,  and  touching;  bim  lightly 
on  the  arm,  sajrs  : — 

'  You  will  be  better  in  bed.     Let  me  assist  you.' 

He  opens  his  eyes  vacantly,  then  they  grow  wild.  He  strug- 
gles to  lift  himself  up  to  a  standing  posture,  but  in  the  endeavour 
to  do  so  be  falls  forward  with  a  groan  and  lies  collapsed  with 
agony. 

Madame  is  in  a  fright,  for  this  is  a  phase  of  Monsieur's 
malady  she  has  not  before  witnessed.  When  she  tries  to  raise  bim, 
he  is  rigid,  and  she  summons  the  concierge's  wife  to  ber  aeaist- 
ance. 

'  Fite — run ! '  she  exclaims.  '  My  husband  has  &Uen  in  a  fit ! 
Fetch  a  doctor  at  once  I' 

The  concierge's  wife  sends  her  husband,  and  returns  to  help 
Madame.  Between  them  they  carry  Monsieur  into  the  adjoining 
bedroom  and  put  him  into  bed,  where  he  lies  writhing  and  groan- 
ing until  tbe  doctor  comes. 

After  a  thorough  examination  tbe  doctor  looks  grave ;  and 
turning  to  Madame,  says, '  This  is  a  sad  case  of  poisoning  I ' 

'  Poison  I    Impossible  I '  exclaims  Madame. 

'  Yes,  poison,'  repeats  the  doctor  severely.  '  What  has  he 
eaten?' 

*  Nothing  but  a  little  soup,'  says  Madame,  *and  a  little  wine. 
I  took  both  tbe  soup  and  tbe  wine  at  tbe  same  time,  and  behold 
me?  I  am  not  poisoned.' 

Notwithstanding  his  mortal  pain,  Monsieur  hears  what  passes 
between  Madame  and  the  doctor.  Turning  to  the  latter,  he 
says: — 

'  Send  the  women  out.    I  would  speak  to  you,  alone.' 

The  doctor  conveys  the  message,  and  the  two  women  retire. 
As  soon  as  tbey  are  alone,  Monsieiu:  asks : — 

'  Is  it  true,  doctor  ?     Is  this  poison  ? ' 

'  Yes — poison.' 

'  And  I  am  dying — past  all  remedy  ? ' 

*  Past  all  remedy,'  echoes  tbe  doctor.  '  Have  you  any  idea 
who  gave  it  you  ?  Can  you  tell  me  anything  that  will  bring  the 
evil-doer  to  justice  ?  Have  you  any  suspicions  ?  Did  you  poison 
yourself  ?     How  did  it  happen  ? ' 

'  Yes — I  know  bow  it  happened.— Listen — I  bought  it — oh— 
Jftm  Dieu — for  my— wife — and  I  put  it  into — Madame's  basin— 
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of  soup — ^but — oh — was  I  mad  ? — did  I  mistake  ? — No — no — and 
yet — ahe  is  well — and  I  am — Ah  I  mercy — mercy — not  dying —  ? ' 

'  Yes — dying,'  says  the  doctor.     '  Shall  I  send  for  a  confessor  ? ' 

'  No — no — Listen. — I  was  weary  of  Madame — Life  was  insup- 
portable— and — Mon  Dieu — there  was  Marie— Ten  thoiisand  devils 
urged  me  on— I  was  mad  I — Ah — this  pain — ease  me — ease 
me  I' 

The  confeesioD  is  made  amid  groans  of  pain  and  horror,  from 
which  let  us  turn  away.  Kage,  remorse,  and  anguish  strive  for 
some  few  hom«  with  the  unhappy  man's  soul,  tearing  him  men- 
tally and  bodily  to  pieces.  The  doctor  remains  appljdng  what 
remedies  he  can  until  the  combat  is  ended  and  the  wretched 
man  is  a  corpse. 

When  all  is  over,  the  doctor,  who  has  not  suffered  the  women 
to  ent«r  the  dying  man's  room,  now  goes  to  them  and  tells  them 
he  is  dead,  and  orders  the  body  not  to  be  touched  lutil  his  re- 
turn. 

Madame  weeps  on  hearing  of  her  husband's  death.  She  is 
solaced,  remembering  that  she  has  always  been  a  good  wife  and 
done  her  duty.  '  And  now  be  is  dead  I  poisoned  I  It  is  terrible — 
frightful  1  But  the  will  of  God  be  done !  Monsieur  must  have 
lost  his  head  to  take  poison.  He  studied  too  much.  He  was  not 
in  his  mind,  poor  man.  Fifteen  years  they  had  been  married — 
and  he  was  a  good  husband ! '  cries  Madame  to  the  concierge's 
wife,  who  sits  near  condoling  with  her. 

The  authorities  take  possession  of  the  corpse  next  day.  There 
is  an  inqueet  at  which  the  doctor  gives  evidence  of  the  confession 
made  by  the  dying  man.  Madame  is  present  as  a  witness,  and 
hears  this  evidence.  It  is  a  terrible  moment,  but  she  can  explain 
it  all.  '  Ah,  Messieurs — it  was  the  spider ! '  And  then  she 
narrates  how  it  all  happened,  and  her  life  saved  by  changing  basins 
with  her  husband,  who  thus  swallowed  the  poison  he  had  intended 
for  her,  but  ahe  adds, '  Poor  man  I  He  was  off  his  head — for  he 
was  always  a  good  husband,  always  I ' 

^Tiensl'  exclaims  one  of  the  officials  as  he  leaves  the  house 
after  the  inquest.  '  "What  a  droll  affair !  Kladame  had  a  near 
escape.     Ma  fm — Saved  by  a  spider ! ' 
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BT  WILKIE   COLLINE. 

<7V  rtffht  qf  tranititticn  it  rufrvrd.) 

The  Fohrth  Pakt  {concluded). — Coafter  XXVI, 

EniBBiKa  his  own  room  on  the  upper  Boor,  Henry  placed  the 
manuscript  on  his  table,  open  at  the  first  leaf.  His  nerves  were 
imquestionahly  shaken  ;  bis  hand  trembled  as  he  turned  the  pages, 
he  started  at  chance  noises  on  the  staircase  of  the  hotel. 

The  scenario,  or  outline,  of  the  Countess's  plaj  began  with  no 
formal  prefatory  phrases.  She  presented  herself  and  her  work 
with  the  easy  familiarity  of  an  old  friend. 

*  Allow  me,  dear  Mr.  Francis  Westwick,  to  introduce  to  you  the 
persons  in  my  proposed  Play.  Behold  them,  arranged  symmetric- 
ally in  a  line. 

'My  Lord.  The  Baron.  The  Courier.  The  Doctor.  The 
Countess. 

'  I  don't  trouble  myself,  you  see,  to  invent  fictitious  family 
names.  My  characters  are  sufl5ciently  distinguished  by  their 
social  titles,  and  by  the  striking  contrast  which  they  present  one 
with  another. 

'  The  First  Act  opens 

'No!  Before  I  open  the  First  Act,  I  must  announce,  injustice 
to  myself,  that  this  Play  is  entirely  the  work  of  my  own  inven- 
tion. I  scorn  to  borrow  from  actual  events ;  and,  what  is  more 
extraordinary  still,  I  have  not  stolen  one  of  my  ideas  from  the 
Modem  French  drama.  As  the  manager  of  an  English  theatre, 
you  will  naturally  refuse  to  believe  this.  It  doesn't  matter. 
Nothing  matters — except  the  opening  of  my  first  act, 

'  We  are  at  Homhurg,  in  the  famous  Salon  d'Or,  at  the 
height  of  the  season.  The  Countess  (exquisitely  dressed)  is  seated 
at  the  green  table.  Strangers  of  all  nations  are  standing  behind 
the  players,  venturing  their  money  or  only  looking  on.  My  Lord 
is  among  the  strangers.  He  is  struck  by  the  Countess's  personal 
appearance,  in  which  beauties  and  defects  are  fantastically  mingled 
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in  the  most  attractive  manner.  He  watches  the  Countess's  game, 
and  places  his  money  where  he  sees  her  deposit  her  own  little 
stake.  She  looks  round  at  him,  and  says,  '*  Don't  trust  to  my 
colour ;  I  have  been  unlucky  the  whole  evening.  Place  your 
stake  on  the  other  colour,  and  you  may  have  a  chance  of  winning." 
My  Lord  (a  true  Englishman)  blurfies,  hows,  and  obeys.  The 
Countess  proves  to  be  a  prophet.  She  loses  again.  My  Lord  wins 
twice  the  sum  that  he  has  risked. 

'  The  Countess  rises  from  the  table.  She  has  no  more  money, 
and  she  offers  my  Lord  her  chair. 

'  Instead  of  taking  it,  he  politely  places  his  winnings  in  her 
hand,  and  begs  her  to  accept  the  loan  as  a  favour  to  himself.  The 
Coimtess  stakes  again,  and  loses  again.  My  Lord  smiles  superbly, 
and  presses  a  second  loan  on  her.  From  that  moment  her  luck 
tnms.  She  wins,  and  wins  largely.  Her  brother,  .the  Baron, 
trying  his  fortune  in  another  room,  hears  of  what  is  going  on,  and 
joins  my  Lord  and  the  Conontess. 

'  Pay  attention,  if  you  please,  to  the  Baron.  He  is  delineated 
as  a  remarkable  and  interesting  character. 

'  This  noble  person  has  begun  life  with  a  single-minded  devo> 
tion  to  the  science  of  eiperimental  chemistry,  very  surprising  in  a 
young  and  handsome  man  with  a  brilliant  future  before  him. 
A  profound  knowledge  of  the  occult  sciences  has  persuaded  the 
Baron  that  it  is  possible  to  solve  the  famous  problem  called  the 
*'  Philosopher's  Stone."  His  own  pecuniary  resources  have  long 
since  \xea  exhausted  by  Ms  costly  experiments.  His  sister  has 
next  supplied  him  with  the  small  fori;une  at  her  disposal :  reserving 
only  the  family  jewels,  placed  in  the  charge  of  her  banker  and 
friend  at  Fmnkfort.  The  Coimtese's  fortune  also  being  swallowed 
up,  the  Baron  has  in  a  fatal  moment  sought  for  new  supplies  at 
the  gaming  table.  He  pr6ves,  at  storting  on  his  perilous  career, 
to  be  a  favourite  of  fortune ;  wins  largely,  and,  alas !  profanes  his 
noble  enthusiasm  for  science. by  yielding  his  soul  to  the  all- 
debasing  passion  of  the  gamester. 

'At  the  period  of  the  Play,  the  Baron's  good  fortune  has 
deserted  him.  He  sees  his  way  to  a  crowning  experiment  in  the 
fatal  search  after  the  secret  of  transmuting  the  baser  metals  into 
gold.  But  how  is  he  to  pay  the  preliminary  expenses  ?  Destiny, 
like  a  mocking  echo,  answers,  How  P ' 

*Will  his  sister's  winnings  (with  my  Lord's  money)  prove 
la]^  enough  to  help  him  ?  Eager  for  this  result,  he  gives  the 
Countess  his  advice  how  to  play.  From  that  disastrous  moment 
the  infection  of  his  own  adverse  fortune  spreads  to  his  sister.  She 
loses  again,  and  again — loses  to  the  last  farthing.,.  ,        i^itKHJIC 
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'  The  amiable  and  wealthy  Lord  offers  a  third  loan ;  but  the 
Ecrupulous  Countess  positively  refuses  to  take  it.  On  leaving  the 
table,  she  presents  her  brother  to  my  Lord.  The  gentlemen  fall 
into  pleasant  talk.  My  Lord  asks  leave  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Countess,  the  next  morning,  at  her  hotel.  The  Baron  hospitably 
invites  him  to  breakfast.  My  Lord  accepts,  with  a  last  admiring 
glance  at  the  Countess  which  does  not  escape  her  brother's  obser- 
vation, and  takes  his  leave  for  the  night. 

'  Alone  with  Ms  sister,  the  Baron  speaks  out  plainly.  "  Our 
affairs,"  he  says,  "  are  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  must  find  a 
desperate  remedy.  Wait  for  me  here,  while  I  make  inquiriea 
about  my  Lord.  You  have  evidently  produced  a  strong  impreseioa 
on  him.  If  we  can  turn  that  impression  into  money,  no  matter  at 
what  sacrifice,  the  thing  must  be  done." 

'  The  Countess  now  occupies  the  stage  alone,  and  indulges  in 
a  soliloquy  which  develops  her  character. 

'  It  is  at  once  a  dangerous  and  attractive  character.  Immense 
capacities  for  good  are  implanted  in  faer  nature,  side  by  side  with 
equally  remarkable  capacities  for  evil.  It  rests  with  circumstances 
to  develop  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Being  a  person  who  pro- 
duces a  sensation  wherever  she  goes,  this  noble  lady  is  naturally 
made  the  subject  of  all  sorts  of  scandalous  reports.  To  one  of 
these  reports  (which  falsely  and  abominably  points  to  the  Baron 
as  her  lover  instead  of  her  brother)  she  now  refers  with  just  indig- 
nation. She  has  just  expressed  her  desire  to  leave  Homburg,  as 
the  place  in  which  the  vUe  calumny  first  took  its  rise,  when  the 
Baron  returns,  overhears  her  last  words,  and  says  to  her, "  Yee, 
leave  Homburg  by  all  meaue;  provided  you  leave  it  in  the 
character  of  my  Lord's  betrothed  wife  I " 

'The  Countess  is  stajtled  and  shocked.  She  protests  that 
she  does  not  reciprocate  my  Lord's  admiration  for  her.  She 
even  goes  the  length  of  refusing  to  see  him  again.  The  Baron 
answers,  "I  must  positively  have  command  of  money.  Take 
yoiu-  choice,  between  marrying  my  Lord's  income,  in  the  inte- 
rest of  my  grand  discovery — or  leave  me  to  sell  myself  and 
my  title  to  the  first  rich  woman  of  low  degree  who  is  ready  to  buy 
me." 

'  The  Countess  listens  in  surprise  and  dismay.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  Baron  is  in  earnest  ?  He  is  horribly  in  earnest.  "  The 
woman  who  will  buy  me,"  he  says,  "  is  in  the  next  room  to  ub  at 
this  moment.  She  is  the  wealthy  widow  of  a  Jewish  usurer.  She 
has  the  money  I  want  to  reach  the  solution  of  the  great  problem. 
I  have  only  to  be  that  woman's  husband,  and  to  make  myself 
master  of  untold  millions  of  gold.    Take  five  minutes  to  consider 
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what  I  have  said  to  you,  and  tell  me  on  my  return  which  of  us 
is  to  marry  for  the  money  I  want,  you  or  I." 

'  As  he  turns  away,  the  Countess  stops  him. 

'  All  the  uohlest  sentiments  in  her  nature  are  exalted  to  the 
highest  pitch.  "Where  ia  the  true  woman,"  she  exclaims,  "  who 
wants  time  to  consummate  the  Bacrifice  of  herself,  when  the  man 
to  whom  she  is  devoted  demands  it?  She  does  not  want  five 
minutes — she  does  not  want  five  seconds — she  holds  out  her  hand 
to  him,  and  she  says,  Sacrifice  me  on  the  altar  of  your  glory  I 
Take  as  stepping-stonea  on  the  way  to  your  triumph,  my  love,  my 
liberty,  and  my  life  ! " 

'  On  this  grand  situation  the  curtain  falls.  Judging  by  my 
first  act,  Mr.  Westwick,  tell  me  truly,  and  don't  be  afraid  of 
turning  my  head : — Am  I  not  capable  of  writing  a  good  play  ? ' 


Henry  paused  between  the  First  and  Second  Acts ;  reflecting, 
not  on  the  merits  of  the  Play,  but  on  the  strange  resemblance 
which  the  incidents  so  far  presented  to  the  incidenta  that  had 
attended  the  disastrous  marriage  of  the  first  Lord  Moutbarry. 

Was  it  possible  that  the  Coimtess,  in  the  present  condition 
of  her  mind,  supposed  herself  to  be  exercising  her  invention  when 
she  was  only  exercising  her  memory  F 

The  question  involved  considerations  too  serious  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  hasty  decision.  Reserving  his  opinion,  Henry  turned 
the  page,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  readLog  of  the  next  act. 
The  manuscript  proceeded  as  follows : — 

'  The  Second  Act  opens  at  Venice.  An  interval  of  four  months 
has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  scene  at  the  gambling  table. 
The  action  now  takes  place  in  the  reception-room  of  one  of  the 
Venetian  palaces. 

'  The  Baron  is  discovered,  alone,  on  the  stage.  He  reverts  to 
the  events  which  have  happened  since  the  close  of  the  First  Act. 
The  Countess  has  sacrificed  herself;  the  mercenary  marriage  has 
taken  place — but  not  without  obstacles,  caused  by  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  question  of  marriage  settlements, 

*  Private  ^inquiries,  instituted  in  England,  have  informed  the 
Baron  that  my  Lord's  income  is  derived  chiefly  from  what  is 
called  entailed  property.  In  case  of  accidents,  he  is  surely  bound 
to  do  someUiing  for  his  bride  ?  Let  him,  for  example,  insure  bis 
life,  for  a  sum  proposed  by  the  Baron,  and  let  him  so  settle  the 
money  that  his  widow  shall  have  it,  if  he  dies  first. 

*My  Lord   hesitates.     The   Baron  wastes  no  time  in  useless 
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discussion.  "Let  us  by  all  means"  (he  says)  "consider  the 
marriage  as  broken  off."  My  Lord  Bhifts  bis  gromid,  and  pleads 
for  a  smaller  sum  than  the  Bum  proposed.  The  Baron  briefly  re- 
plies, "  I  never  bargain."  My  lord  is  in  love ;  the  natural  result 
follows — he  gifes  way. 

<  So  far,  the  Baron  has  no  cause  to  complain.  But  my  Lord's 
turn  comes,  when  the  marriage  has  been  celebrated,  and  when  the 
honeymoon  is  over.  The  Baron  has  joined  the  married  pair  at  a 
palace  which  they  have  hired  in  Venice.  He  is  still  'bent  on 
solving  the  problem  of  the  "  Philosopher's  Stone."  His  laboratory 
is  set  up  jn  the  vaulta  beneath  the  palace — so  that  smells  from 
chemical  experiments  may  not  incommode  the  Countess,  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  house.  The  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
grand  discovery  is,  as  usual,  the  want  of  money.  His  position 
at  the  present  time  has  become  truly  critical.  He  owes  debts  of 
honour  to  gentlemen  in  his  own  rank  of  life,  which  must  positively 
be  paid  ;  and  he  proposes,  in  his  own  friendly  manner,  to  borrow 
the  money  of  my  Lord.  My  Lord  positively  refuses,  in  the  rudest 
terms.  The  Baron  applies  to  his  sister  to  exercise  her  conjugal 
influence.  She  can  only  answer  that  her  noble  husband  (being 
no  longer  distractedly  in  love  with  her)  now  appears  in  his  true 
character,  as  one  of  the  meanest  men  living.  The  sacriSce  of  the 
marrii^  has  been  made,  and  has  already  proved  useless. 

'  Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  opening  of  the  Second  Act. 

'  The  entrance  of  the  Countess  suddenly  disturbs  the  Baroo's 
reflections.  She  is  in  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy.  Incoherent  ex- 
pressions of  ra^e  burst  from  her  lips :  it  is  some  time  before  she 
can  sufficiently  control  herself  to  speak  plainly.  She  has  been 
doubly  insulted — flrst,  by  a  menial  person  in  her  employment ; 
secondly,  by  her  husband.  Her  maid,  an  Englishwoman,  has  de- 
clared that  she  will  serve  the  Countess  no  longer.  She  will  give 
up  her  wages,  and  return  at  once  to  England.  Being  asked  her 
reason  for  this  strange  proceeding,  she  insolently  hints  that  tbe 
Countess's  service  is  no  service  for  aa  honest  woman,  since  tiie 
Baron  has  entered  the  house.  The  Countees  does,  what  any  lady 
in  her  position  would  do ;  she  indignantly  dismisses  the  wretch  on 
the  spot. 

'  My  Lord,  hearing  his  wife's  voice  raised  in  anger,  leaves  the 
study  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  shut  himself  up  over  his  books, 
and  asks  what  this  disturbance  means.  The  Countess  informs 
him  of  the  outrageous  langut^  and  conduct  of  her  maid.  My 
Lord  not  only  declares  his  entire  approval  of  the  woman's  con- 
duct, but  expresses  his  own  abominable  doubts  of  his  wife's 
fidelity  in  language  of  such  horrible  brutality  that  no  lady  could 
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pollute  Ler  lips  by  repeating  it.  "  If  I  had  been  a  man,"  the 
Cotintesa  Bays,  "and  if  I  had  had  a  weapon  in  my  hand,  I  would 
have  Btruek  him  dead  at  my  feet  I " 

*  The  Baron,  listening  silently  8o  fiir,  now  speaks.  "  Permit 
me  to  finish  the  sentence  for  you,"  he  says.  '*  You  would  have 
struck  your  hnshand  dead  at  your  feet;  and  hy  that  rash  act, 
you  would  have  deprived  yourself  of  the  insurance  money  settled 
on  the  widow — the  very  money  which  is  wanted  to  relieve  your 
brother  from  the  unendurable  pecuniary  position  which  he  now 
occupies  !"' 

'  The  Countess  gravely  reminds  the  Baron  that  this  is  do  joking 
matter.  After  what  my  Lord  has  said  to  her,  she  has  little  doubt 
that  he  will  communicate  his  infamous  suspicions  to  his  lawyers  in 
England,  If  nothing  is  done  to  prevent  it,  she  may  he  divorced 
and  disgraced,  and  thrown  on  the  world,  with  no  resource  but 
the  sale  of  her  jewels  to  keep  her  from  starving. 

'  At  this  moment,  the  Courier  who  has  been  engaged  to 
travel  with  my  Lord  from  England  crosses  the  stage  with  a  letter 
to  take  to  the  post.  The  Countess  stops  him,  and  asks  to  look  at 
the  address  on  the  letter.  She  takes  it  from  him  for  a  moment, 
and  shows  it  to  her  brother.  The  handwriting  is  my  Lord's ;  and 
the  letter  is  directed  to  his  lawyers  in  London. 

'  The  Courier  proceeds  to  the  postHsflfice.  The  Baron  and  the 
Countess  look  at  each  other  in  silence.  Xo  words  are  needed. 
They  thoroughly  understand  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed ; 
tliey  clearly  see  the  terrible  remedy  for  it.  What  is  the  plain 
alternative  before  them  ?  Disgrace  and  ruin — or,  my  Lord's 
death  and  the  insurance  money ! 

*  The  Baron  walks  backwards  and  forwards  in  great  agitation, 
talking  to  himself.  The  Countess  hears  fragments  of  what  he  is 
saying.  '  He  speaks  of  my  Lord's  constitution,  probably  weakened 
in  India — of  a  cold  which  my  Lord  has  caught  two  or  three  days 
since — of  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  such  slight  things  as 
colds  sometimes  end  in  serious  illness  and  death. 

*  He  observes  that  the  Countess  is  listening  to  him,  and  asks  if 
she  has  anything  to  propose.  She  is  a  woman  who,  with  many 
defects,  has  the  great  merit  of  speaking  out.  "Is  there  no  such 
thing  as  a  serious  illness,"  she  asks,  "  corked  up  in  one  of  those 
bottles  of  yours  in  the  vaults  down-stairs  ?  " 

*  The  Baron  answers  by  gravely  shaking  bis  head.     What  is  he 
afraid  of  ? — a  possible  examination  of  the  body  after  death  ?     No  : 
he  can  set  any  post-mortem  examination  at  defiance.     It  is  the 
process  of  administering  the  poison  that  he  dreads.     A  man  $a  , 
distlnguislied  as  my  Ijord  cannot  be  taken  seriously  ill  whtnwrt 
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medical  attendoDce.  Where  there  is  a  Doctor,  there  is  always 
danger  of  diBcovery.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  Courier,  feithful 
to  my  Lord  as  long  as  my  Lord  pays  Mm.  Even  if  the  Doctor 
sees  nothing  suapicioUB,  the  Courier  may  discover  Bometbing.  The 
poison,  to  do  its  work  with  the  necessary  secreey,  must  be  re- 
peatedly administered  in  graduated  doses.  One  trifling  miscalcu- 
lation or  mistake  may  rouse  suspicion.  The  insurance  oGGces  may 
Iiear  of  it,  and  may  refuse  to  pay  the  money.  As  things  are,  the 
Baron  will  not  risk  it,  and  will  not  allow  his  sister  to  risk  it  in  his 
place. 

'  My  Lord  himself  ia  the  next  character  who  appears.  He  has 
repeatedly  rung  for  the  Courier,  and  the  hell  has  not  been 
answered.     "  What  does  this  insolence  mean  ?  " 

'  The  Countess  (speaking  with  quiet  dignity — for  why  should  her 
infamous  husband  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  how  deeply  ho 
has  wounded  her  ?)  reminds  my  Lord  that  the  Courier  has  gone  to 
the  post.  My  Lord  asks  suspiciously  if  she  has  looked  at  the  letter. 
The  Countess  informs  him  coldly  that  she  has  no  curiosity  about 
his  letters.  Referring  to  the  cold  from  which  he  is  suffering,  she 
inquires  if  he  thinks  of  consulting  a  medical  man.  My  Lord 
answers  roughly  that  he  is  quite  old  enough  to  he  capable  of 
doctoring  himself. 

'As  he  makes  this  reply,  the  Courier  appears,  returning  from 
the  post.  My  Lord  gives  him  orders  to  go  out  again  and  buy 
some  lemons.  He  proposes  to  try  hot  lemonade  a.s  a  means  of 
inducing  perspiration  in  bed.  In  that  way  he  has  formerly  cured 
colds,  and  in  that  way  he  will  cure  the  cold  from  which  he  is 
suffering  now. 

'  The  Courier  obeys  in  silence.  Judging  by  appearances,  he 
goes  very  reluctantly  on  this  second  errand. 

*  My  Lord  turns  to  the  Baron  (who  has  thus  far  teken  no  part 
in  the  conversation)  and  asks  him,  in  a  sneering  tone,  how  much 
longer  he  proposes  to  prolong  his  stay  in  Venice.  The  Baron 
answers  quietly,  "  Let  us  speak  plainly  to  one  another,  my  Lord. 
If  you  wish  me  to  leave  your  house,  you  have  only  to  say  the 
word,  and  I  go."  My  Lord  turns  to  his  wife,  and  asks  if  she  can 
support  the  calamity  of  her  brother's  absence — laying  a  grossly 
insulting  emphasis  on  the  word  **  brother."  The  Countess  pre- 
serves her  impenetrable  composure ;  nothing  in  her  betrays  the 
deadly  hatred  with  which  she  regards  the  titled  ruffian  who  has 
insulted  her.  "  You  are  master  in  this  house,  my  Lord,"  is  all 
she  says.     "  Do  as  you  please." 

'  My  Lord  looks  at  his  wife ;  looks  at  the  Baron — and  suddenly 
alters  Ids  tone.    Does  be  perceive  in  the  composure  of  the  Countess 
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and  her  brother  something  lurking  under  the  surface  thiit  ttireatens 
him  ?  This  is  at  least  certain,  he  makes  a  clumsy  apolc^  for  the 
language  that  he  has  used.     (Abject  wretch  I) 

*  My  Lord's  excuses  are  interrupted  by  the  return  of  the  Courier 
with  the  lemons  and  hot  water. 

'  The  Countess  observes  for  the  first  time  that  the  man  looks 
ill.  His  hands  tremble  as  he  places  the  tray  on  the  table.  My 
Lord  orders  his  Courier  to  follow  him,  and  make  the  lemonade  in 
the  bedroom.  The  Countess  remarks  that  the  Courier  seems 
hardly  cap&ble  of  obeying  hia  orders.  Hearing  this,  the  man 
admits  that  he  is  ill.  He,  too,  is  sufTeiing  from  a  cold  ;  he  has 
been  kept  waiting  in  a  draught  at  the  shop  where  he  bought  the 
lemons ;  he  feels  alternately  hot  and  cold,  and  he  begs  permission 
to  lie  down  for  a  little  while  on  his  bed. 

'  Feeling  her  liumanity  appealed  to,  the  Countess  voluuteers  to 
make  the  lemonade  herself.  My  Lord  takes  the  Courier  by  the  arm, 
leads  him  aside,  and  whispers  these  words  to  him :  "  Watch  her, 
and  see  that  she  puts  nothing  into  the  lemonade ;  then  bring  it  to 
me  with  your  own  hands  ;  and,  then,  go  to  bed,  if  you  like." 

'  Without  a  word  more  to  his  wife,  or  to  the  Baron,  my  Lord 
leaves  the  room. 

'  The  Countess  makes  the  lemonade,  and  the  Courier  takes  it 
to  his  master. 

'Returning,  on  the  way  to  his  own  room,  lie  is  so  weak,  and 
feels,  he  says,  so  giddy,  that  he  is  obliged  to  support  himself  by 
the  backs  of  the  chairs  as  he  passes  them.  The  Baron,  aiway^j 
considerate  to  persons  of  low  degree,  offers  his  arm.  *'  I  am  afraid, 
nay  poor  fellow,"  he  says,  "  that  you  are  really  ill,"  The  Courier 
makes  this  extraordinary  answer :  "  It's  all  over:  with  me,  Sir  :  I 
have  caught  my  death," 

'  The  Countess  is  naturally  startled.  "  You  are  not  an  old 
man,"  she  says,  trying  to  rouse  the  Courier's  spirits.  "  At  your  age, 
catching  cold  doesa't  surely  mean  catching  your  death  ?  "  The 
Courier  fixes  his  eyes  despairingly  on  the  Countess. 

'"My  lungs  are  weak,  my  Lady,"  he  says;  "I  have  already  had 
two  attacks  of  bronchitis.  The  second  time,  a  great  physician 
joined  my  own  doctor  in  attendance  on  me.  He  considered  my 
recovery  almost  in  the  light  of  a  miracle.  Take  care  of  yourself," 
he  said.  "  If  you  have  a  third  attack  of  broncliitis,  as  certainly 
as  two  and  two  make  four,  you  will  be  a  dead  man.  I  feel  the  same 
inward  shivering,  my  Lady,  that  I  felt  on  those  two  former  occa- 
sions— and  I  tell  you  again,  I  have  caught  my  death  in  Venice." 

'  Speaking  some  comforting  words,  the  Baron  leads  Mm  tQc 
his  room.    The  Countess  is  left  alone  on  the  stt^. 
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'  She  Beata  berself,  and  looks  towards  the  door  by  which  the 
Courier  has  been  led  out.  "Ahl  my  poor  fellow,"  she  says,  "if 
you  could  only  change  constitutions  with  my  Lord,  what  a  happy 
result  would  follow  for  the  Barou.and  for  me  I  If  yoM.  could  only 
get  cured  of  a  trumpery  cold  with  a  little  hot  lemonade,  and  if 
A«  could  only  catch  hia  death  in  your  place 1 " 

'  She  suddenly  pauseB— considers  for  a  while — and  springs  to 
her  feet,  with  a  cry  of  triumphant  surprise :  the  wonderful,  the 
unparalleled  idea  has  crossed  her  mind-Hke  a  flash  of  lightniitg. 
M«ke  'the  two  m^^  change  names  add  places — and  the  deed  is  done ! 
Where  are  the  obstacles  V  Remove  my  Lord  (by  fair  means  or 
foul)  &om  his  room;  and  beep  him  secretly  prisioner  in  the 
palace,  to  live  or  die  as  future  necessity  may  determine.  Place 
the  Courier  in  the  vacant  bed,  and  call  in  the  doctor  to  see  him 
— ill,  in  my  Lord's  character,  and  (if  he  dies)  dying  under  my  Lord's 
name!' 

The  manuscript  dropped  from  Henry's  bands.  A  sickening 
seose  of  horror  overpowered  him.  The  question  which  had  occurred 
to  his  mind  at  the  close  of  the  First  Act  of  the  Play  assumed  a  new 
and  terrible  interest  now.  Ab  far  as  the  scene  of  the  Countess's 
soliloquy,  the  incidents  of  the  Second  Act  had  reflected  the  evente 
of  his  late  brother's  life  as  faithfully  as  the  incidents  of  the  First 
Act.  Was  the  monstrous  plot,  revealed  in  the  lines  which  he  had 
just  read,  the  offspring  of  the  Countess's  morbid  imagination  ?  or 
bad  she,  in  this  case  also,  deluded  herself  with  the  idea  that  she 
was  inventing  when  she  was  really  writing  under  the  influence  of 
her  own  guilty  remembrances  of  the  paat  ?  If  the  latter  interpre- 
tation were  the  true  one,  he  had  just  read  the  narrative  of  the  con- 
templated murder  of  his  brother,  planned  in  cold  blood  by  a  woman 
who  was  at  that  moment  inhabiting  the  same  house  with  him. 
While,  to  make  the  fatality  complete,  Agnes  herself  had  innocently 
provided  the  conspirators  with  the  one  man  who  was  fitted  to  be 
the  passive  agent  of  their  crime. 

Even  the  bare  doubt  that  it  might  be  so  was  more  than  he 
could  endure.  He  left  his  room  ;  resolved  to  force  the  truth  out 
of  the  Countess,  or  to  denounce  her  before  the  authorities  as  a 
murderess  at  large. 

Arrived  at  her  door,  he  was  met  by  a  person  just  leaving  the 
room.  The  person  was  the  manager.  He  was  hardly  reci^nlBable  ; 
he  looked  and  spoke  like  a  man  in  a  state  of  desperation. 

'  Oh,  go  in,  if  you  like ! '  he  said  to  Henry.  '  Mark  this,  sir !  I 
am  not  a  superstitious  man ;  but  I  do  begin  to  believe  that  crimes 
carry  their  own  curse  with  them.     This  hotel  is  under  a  curse. 
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What  happens  in  the  morning?  We  discover  a  crime  committed 
in  the  old  days  of  the  palace.  The  night  comes,  and  brings  another 
dreadful  event  with  it — a  death ;  4  Budden  and  shocking  death,  in 
the  house.  Go  in,  and  see  for  yourself  I  I  shall  resign  my  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Westwick :  I  can't  contend  with  the  iatalities  that  pursue 
me  here  I ' 

Henry  entered  the  room. 

The  Countess  wag  stretched  on  her  bed.  The  doctor  on  one 
side,  and  the  chambermaid  on  the  other,  were  standing  looking 
at  her.  From  time  to  time,  she  drew  a  heavy  stertorous  breath, 
like  a  person  oppressed  in  sleeping.  '  Is  she  likely  to  die  ? '  Henry 
asked. 

'  She  is  dead,'  the  doctor  answered.  '  Dead  of  the  rupture  of 
a  blood-vessel  on  the  brain.  Those  sounds  that  you  hear  are  purely 
mechanical — they  may  go  on  for  hours.' 

Henry  looked  at  the  chambermaid.  She  had  little  to  tell. 
The  Countess  had  refused  to  go  to  bed,  and  bad  placed  herself  at 
her  desk  to  proceed  with  her  writing.  Finding  it  useless  to  re- 
monstrate with  her,  the  maid  had  left  the  room  to  speak  to  the 
manager.  In  the  shortest  possible  time,  the  doctor  was  summoned 
to  the  hotel,  and  found  the  Countess  dead  on  the  floor.  There  was 
this  to  tell — and  no  more. 

Looking  at  the  writing-table  as  he  went  out,  Henry  saw  the 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  Countess  had  traced  her  last  lines  of 
writing.  The  characters  were  almost  illegible.  Henry  could  just 
distinguish  the  words, '  First  Act,'  and  '  PerBons  of  the  Drama,' 
The  lost  wretch  had  been  thinking  of  her  Play  to  the  last,  and  had 
begun  it  all  over  again ! 

CniPTKB  xxvn. 

Hehbt  returned  to  his  room. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  throw  aside  the  manuscript,  and  never 
to  look  at  it  again.  The  one  chance  of  relieving  his  mind  from 
the  dreadful  uncertainty  that  oppressed  it,  by  obtaining  positive 
evidence  of  the  truth,  was  a  chance  annihilated  by  the  Countess's 
death.  What  good  purpose  could  be  served,  what  relief  could  he 
anticipate,  if  he  read  more  ? 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  After  an  interval,  his 
thoughts  took  a  new  direction ;  the  question  of  the  manuscript 
presented  itself  under  another  point  of  view.  Thus  fer,  his  read- 
ing had  only  informed  him  that  the  conspiracy  had  been  planned. 
How  did  he  know  that  the  plan  had  been  put  in  execution  ? 

The  manuscript  lay  j  uet  before  him  on  the  floor.    He  hesitated ; 
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he  then  picked  it  up ;  and,  returning  to  the  table,  read  on  as  foUotrs, 
iiom  the  point  at  which  he  had  left  off. 

'  While  the  Countess  is  still  absorbed  in  the  bold  yet  simple 
combination  of  circumstances  which  she  has  discovered,  the  Baron 
returns.  He  takes  a  serious  view  of  the  case  of  the  Courier  ;  it 
may  he  necessary,  he  thinks,  to  send  for  medical  advice.  No 
servant  is  left  in  the  palace,  now  the  English  maid  has  taken  her 
departure.  The  Baron  himself  must  fetch  the  doctor,  if  the  doctor 
is  really  needed. 

' "  Let  us  have  medical  help,  by  all  means,"  Ms  sister  replies. 
"  But  wait  and  hear  something  that  I  have  to  say  to  you  first."  She 
then  electrifies  the  Baron  by  communicating  her  idea  to  him. 
What  danger  of  discovery  have  they  to  dread  ?  My  Lord's  life  in 
Venice  has  been  a  life  of  absolute  seclusion :  nobody  hut  his  hanker 
knows  him,  even  by  personal  appearance.  He  has  presented  his 
letter  of  credit  as  a  perfect  stranger ;  and  he  and  his  banker  have 
never  seen  each  other  since  that  first  visit.  He  has  given  no  parties, 
and  gone  to  no  parties.  On  the  few  occasions  when  he  has  hired 
a  gondola  or  taken  a  walk,  he  has  always  been  alone.  Thanks  to 
the  atrocious  suspicion  which  makes  him  ashamed  of  being  seen 
with  his  wife,  he  has  led  the  very  life  which  makes  the  proposed 
enterprise  easy  of  accomplishment. 

'  The  cautious  Baron  listens— but  gives  no  positive  opinion,  as 
y.;t.  "  See  what  you  can  do  with  the  Coiirier,"  he  says ;  "  and  I 
will  decide  when  I  hear  the  result.  One  valuable  hint  I  may  give 
you  before  you  go.  Your  man  is  easily  tempted  by  money — if  you 
only  offer  him  enough.  The  other  day,  I  asked  him,  in  jest,  what 
he  would  do  for  a  thousand  pounds.  He  answered,  'Anything.'  Bear 
that  in  mind ;  and  offer  your  highest  bid  without  bargaining." 

'  The  scene  changes  to  the  Courier's  room,  and  shows  the  poor 
wretch  with  a  photographic  portrait  of  his  wife  in  his  hand,  crying. 
The  Countess  enters. 

'  She  wisely  begins  by  sympathising  with  her  contemplated 
iiccomplicc.  He  is  duly  grateful ;  he  confides  bis  sorrows  to  his 
gracious  mistress.  Now  that  he  believes  himself  to  be  on  his 
death-bed,  he  feels  remorse  for  his  neglectful  treatment  of  his 
wife.  He  could  resign  himself  to  die ;  but  despair  overpowers 
him  when  he  remembers  that  he  has  saved  no  money,  and  that  he 
will  leave  his  widow,  without  resources,  to  the  mercy  of  the  world, 

'On  this  hint,  the  Countess  speaks.  "Suppose  you  were 
asked  to  do  a  perfectly  easy  thing,"  she  says ;  "  and  suppose  you 
were  rewarded  for  doing  it  by  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  as 
a  legacy  for  your  widow?"  ,,   ,A.iOOQIC 
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*  The  Courier  raises  himself  on  hia  pillow,  and  looks  at  the 
Countesti  with  an  expression  6f  incredulous  surprise.  She  can 
hardly  be  cruel  enough  (he  thinks)  to  joke  with  a  man  in  his 
misetahle  plight.  Will  she  say  plainly  what  this  perfectly  easy 
thing  is,  the  doing  of  which  will  meet  with  such  a  magnificent 
reward? 

'  The  Countess  answers  that  question  by  confiding  her  project 
to  the  Courier,  without  the  slightest  reserve, 

*Some  minutes  of  silence  follow  when  she  has  done.  The 
Courier  is  not  weak  enough  yet  to  speak  without  stopping  to 
think  first.  Still  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  Countess,  he  makes  a 
quaintly  insolent  remark  on  what  he  has  Just  beard.  "  I  have  not 
bitherto  been  a  religious  man  ;  but  I  feel  myself  on  the  way  to  it. 
Since  your  ladyship  has  spoken  to  me,  I  believe  in  the  Devil."  It 
is  the  Countess's  interest  to  see  the  humorous  side  of  this  confe»' 
sion  of  faith.  She  takes  no  ofience.  She  only  says,  "  I  will  give 
you  half  an  hour  by  yourself,  to  think  over  my  proposal.  You 
are  in  danger  of  death.  Decide,  in  your  wife's  interests,  whether 
you  will  die  worth  nothing,  or  die  worth  a  thousand  pounds." 

'  Left  alone,  the  Courier  seriously  considers  his  position — and 
decides.  He  rises  with  difficulty ;  writes  a  few  lines  on  a  leaf 
taken  from  his  pocket-book ;  and,  with  alow  and  faltering  steps, 
leaves  the  room, 

*  The  Countess,  returning  at  the  expiration  of  the  half-houi's 
interval,  finds  the  room  empty.  While  she  is  wondering,  the 
Courier  opens  the  door.  What  has  he  been  doing  out  of  his  bed  ? 
He  answers, "  I  have  been  protecting  my  own  life,  my  lady,  on 
the  bare  chance  that  I  may  recover  from  the  bronchitis  for  the 
third  time.  If  you  or  the  Baron  attempts  to  hurry  me  out  of  this 
world,  or  to  deprive  me  of  my  thousand  pounds  reward,  I  shall  tell 
the  doctor  where  he  will  find  a  few  lines  of  writing,  which  de- 
scribe your  ladyship's  plot.  I  may  not  have  strength  enough,  in 
the  case  supposed,  to  betray  you  by  making  a  complete  confession 
with  my  own  lips ;  but  I  can  employ  my  last  breath  to  apeak  the 
half-dozen  words  which  will  tell  the  doctor  where  he  is  to  look. 
Those  words,  it  is  needless  to  add,  will  be  addressed  to  your  Lady- 
ship, if  I  find  your  engagements  towards  me  faithfully  kept." 

'  With  this  audacious  preface,  he  proceeds  to  state  the  conditions 
on  which  he  will  play  his  part  in  the  conspiracy,  and  die  (if  he 
does  die)  worth  a  thousand  pounds. 

'  Either  the  Countess  or  the  Baron  are  to  taste  the  food  and 
drink  brought  to  his  bedside,  in  his  presence,  and  even  the 
medicines  which  the  doctor  may  prescribe  for  him.  As  for  the 
promised  sum  of  money,  it  is  to  be  produced  in  one  bank-note. 
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folded  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  a  line  is  to  be  written,  dictated 
by  the  Courier,  The  two  enclosures  are  then  to  be ,  sealed  up  in 
an  envelope,  addressed  to  hie  wife,  and  stamped  ready  for  the  post. 
This  done,  the  letter  is  to  be  placed  under  hie  pillow ;  the  Baron  or 
the  Countess  being  at  liberty  to  satisfy  themselves,  day  by  day,  at 
their  own  time,  that  the  letter  remains  in  its  place,  with  the  seal 
unbroken,  as  long  as  the  doctor  has  any  hope  of  his  patient's  re- 
covery. The  last  stipulation  follows.  The  Courier  has  a  conscience  ; 
and  with  a  view  to  keeping  it  easy,  insists  that  he  shall  be  left  in 
ignorance  of  that  part  of  the  plot  which  relates  to  the  sequestra- 
tion of  my  Lord.  Not  that  he  cares  partictilarly  what  becomes  of 
bis  miserly  mastor — but  he  does  disbke  taking  other  people's 
responsibilities  on  his  own  shoulders. 

*  These  conditions  being  agreed  to,  the  Countess  calls  in  the 
Baron,  who  has  been  waiting  events  in  the  next  room. 

*  He  is  informed  that  the  Courier  has  yielded  to  temptation ; 
but  he  is  still  too  cautious  to  make  any  compromising  remarks. 
Keeping  his  back  turned  on  the  bed,  he  shows  a  bottle  to  the 
Countess.  It  is  labelled  "  Chloroform."  She  understands  that 
my  Lord  is  to  be  removed  &om  his  room  in  a  convenient  state  of 
insensibility.  In  what  part  of  the  palace  is  be  to  be  hidden  ?  As 
they  open  the  door  to  go  out,  the  Countess  whispers  that  questioD 
to  the  Baron.  The  Baron  whispers  back,  "  In  the  vaults  I "  The 
curtain  falls.' 

Chaptkr  XXVIII. 

So  the  Second  Act  ended. 

Turning  to  the  Third  Act,  Henry  looked  wearily  at  the  pages 
as  he  let  them  slip  through  his  fingers.  Both  in  mind  and  body, 
he  began  to  feel  the  need  of  repose. 

In  one  important  respect,  the  later  portion  of  the  manuscript 
differed  firom  the  pages  which  he  had  Just  been  reading.  Signs  of 
an  overwrought  brain  showed  themselves,  here  and  there,  as  the 
outline  of  the  Play  approached  its  end.  The  handwriting  grew 
worse  and  worse.  Some  of  the  longer  sentences  were  left  un- 
finished. In  the  exchange  of  dialogue,  questions  and  answers  were 
not  always  attributed  respectively  to  the  right  speaker.  At  certain 
intervals  the  writer's  failing  intelligence  seeined  to  recover  itself 
for  a  while  ;  only  to  relapse  again,  and  to  lose  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  more  hopelessly  than  ever. 

After  reading  one  or  two  of  the  more  coherent  passages,  Henry 
recoiled  from  the  ever-darkening  horror  of  the  story.  He  closed 
the  manuscript,  heartsick  and  exhausted,  and  threw  himself  on  his 
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bed  to  rest.  The  door  opened  almost  at  the  same  momeiit.  Lord 
Montbairy  entered  the  room. 

'  We  have  just  returned  from  the  Opera,'  he  said ;  '  and  we  have 
beard  the  news  of  that  miserable  woman's  death.  They  say  you  spoke 
to  her  in  her  last  moments ;  and  I  want  to  hear  how  it  happened.' 

'  You  shall  hear  how  it  happened,'  Henry  answered ;  *  and  more 
than  that.  You  are  now  the  head  of  the  family,  Stephen ;  and  I 
feel  bound,  in  the  position  which  oppresses  me,  to  leave  you  to 
decide  what  ought  to  be  done.' 

With  those  introductory  words,  he  told  his  brother  how  the 
Countess's  Play  had  come  into  his  hands.  'Bead  the  first  few 
pages,'  he  said.  '  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  the  same  impres- 
sion is  produced  on  both  of  us.' 

Before  Lord  Montbarryhad  got  half-way  through  the  First  Act, 
he  stopped,  and  looked  at  his  brother.  *  What  does  she  mean  by 
boasting  of  this  as  her  own  Invention  ? '  be  asked.  '  Was  she  too 
crazy  to  remember  that  these  things  really  happened  P ' 

This  was  enough  for  Henry :  the  same  impression  had  been 
produced  on  both  of  them.  '  You  will  do  as  yon  please,'  he  said. 
*  But  if  you  will  be  guided  by  me,  epaie  yourself  the  reading  of 
those  pages  to  come,  which  describe  our  brother's  terrible  expiation 
of  his  heartless  marriage.' 

'  Have  you  read  it  all,  Henjy  ? ' 

*  Not  all.  I  shrank  from  reading  some  of  the  latter  part  of  it. 
Neither  you  nor  I  saw  much  of  our  elder  brother  after  we  left 
school ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  felt,  and  never  scrupled  to  express  my 
feeling,  that  he  behaved  infamously  to  Agnes.  But  when  I  read 
that  unconscious  confession  of  the  murderous  conspiracy  to  which 
he  fell  a  victim,  I  remembered,  with  something  like  remorse,  that 
the  same  mother  bore  us.  I  have  felt  for  him  to-night,  what  I 
am  ashamed  to  think  I  never  felt  for  him  before,' 

Lord  Montbarry  took  his  brother's  band. 

*  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Henry,'  he  said ;  '  but  are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  have  not  been  needlessly  distressing  yourself? 
Because  some  of  this  crazy  creature's  writing  accidentally  tells  what 
we  know  to  be  the  truth,  does  ib  follow  that  all  the  rest  is  to  be 
relied  on  to  the  end  ? ' 

'  There  is  no  possible  doubt  of  it,'  Henry  replied. 

*  No  possible  doubt  ? '  his  brother  repeated.  '  I  shall  go  on 
with  my  reading,  Henry — and  see  what  justification  there  may  be 
for  that  confident  conclusion  of  yours.' 

He  read  on  steadily,  until  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  Second 
Act.    Then  he  looked  up. 

'  Bo  yon  really  believe  that  the  mutilated  remains  which  you 
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discovered  this  morning  are  the  remains  of  our  brother  ?  '  he  asked. 
'  And  do  you  believe  it  on  sucb  evidence  aa  this  ? ' 

Henry  answered  silently  by  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

Lord  Montbarry  checked  himself — evidently  on  the  point  of  , 
entering  an  indignant  protest. 

*  You  acknowledge  that  you  have  not  read  the  later  scenes  of 
the  piece,'  he  said.  '  Don't  be  childish,  Henry !  If  you  persist  in 
pinning  your  faith  on  such  stuff  as  this,  the  least  you  can  do  is  to 
make  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  with-it.  Will  you  read  the 
Third  Act  ?     No  ?     Then  I  shall  read  it  to  you.* 

He  turned  to  the  Third  Act,  and  ran  over  those  fragmentary 
passages  which  were  clearly  enough  written  and  expressed  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  mind  of  a  stranger. 

'  Here  is  a  scene  in  the  vaults  of  the  palace,'  he  began.  '  The 
victim  of  the  conspiracy  is  sleeping  on  his  miserable  bed ;  and  the 
Baron  and  the  Countess  are  considering  the  position  in  which  they 
stand.  The  Countess  (as  well  as  I  can  make  it  out)  has  raised  the 
money  that  is  wanted  by  borrowing  on  the  security  of  her  jewels 
at  Frankfort ;  and  the  Courier  upstairs  is  still  declared  by  the 
Doctor  to  have  a  chance  of  recovery.  What  are  the  conspirators 
to  do,  if  the  man  does  recover  ?  The  cautious  Baron  suggests 
setting  the  prisoner  free.  If  he  ventures  to  appeal  to  the  law,  it 
is  easy  to  declare  that  he  is  subject  to  insane  delusion,  and  to  call 
his  own  wife  as  witness.  On  tiie  other  hand,  if  the  Courier  dies, 
how  is  the  sequestrated  and  unknown  nobleman  to  be  put  out  of 
the  way  ?  Passively,  by  letting  him  starve  in  his  prison  ?  No : 
the  Baron  is  a  man  of  refined  tastes;  he  dislikes  needless  cruelty. 
The  active  policy  remains — say,  assassination  by  the  knife  of  a 
hired  bravo  ?  The  Saron  objects  to  trusting  an  accomplice ;  alio 
to  spending  money  on  anyone  but  himself.  Shall  they  drop  their 
prisoner  into  the  canal?  The  Baron  declines  to  trust  water; 
water  will  show  him  on  the  surface.  Shall  they  set  his  bed  on 
fire  F  An  excellent  idea ;  but  the  smoke  might  he  seen.  No : 
the  circumstances  being  now  entirely  altered,  poisoning  him 
presents  the  easiest  way  out  of  it.  He  has  simply  become  a 
superfluous  person.  The  cheapest  poison  will  do. — Is  it  possible, 
Henry,  that  you  believe  this  consultation  really  took  place  ? ' 

Henry  made  no  reply.  The  succession  of  the  questions  that 
had  just  been  read  to  him,  exactly  followed  the  succession  of  the 
dreams  that  had  terrified  Mrs.  Norhury,  on  the  two  nights  which 
she  bad  passed  in  the  hotel.  It  was  useless  to  point  out  this  coin- 
cidence to  his  brother.     He  only  said,  '  Go  on.' 

Lord  Montbarry  turned  the  pages  until  he  came  to  the  next 
intelligible  passage.  -   .>..OO^IC 
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'  ftere,'  he  proceeded, '  is  a  double  scene  on  the  stage — so  far 
as  I  can  understand  the  sketch  of  it.  The  Doctor  is  upstairs, 
innocently  writing  his  certificate  of  my  Lord's  decease,  by  the 
dead  Courier's  bedside.  Down  in  the  vaults,'  the  Baron  stands  by 
the  corpse  of  the  poisoned  lord,  preparing  the  strong  chemical 
acids  which  are  to  reduce  it  to  a  heap  of  ashes  — Surely,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  trouble  ourselves  with  deciphering  such  melodra- 
matic horrors  as  these  ?     Let  us  get  on  !  let  us  get  on ! ' 

He  turned  the  leaves  again ;  attempting  vainly  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  confused  scenes  that  followed.  On  the  last  page 
but  one,  he  found  the  last  intelligible  sentences. 

'  The  Third  Act  seems  to  be  divided,'  he  said, '  into  two  Parts 
or  Tableaux.  I  think  I  can  read  the  writing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Second  Part.  The  Baron  and  the  Countess  open  the  scene. 
The  Baron's  hands  are  mysteriously  concealed  by  gloves.  He  has 
reduced  the  body  to  ashes  by  his  own  system  of  cremation,  with 
the  exception  of  the  head ' 

Henry  interrupted  his  brother  there.  '  Don't  read  any  more  I ' 
he  exclaimed. 

*Let  us  do  the  Countess  justice,'  Lord  Montbarry  persisted. 
'  There  are  not  half  a  dozen  lines  more  that  I  can  make  out  I  The 
accidental  breaking  of  his  jar  of  acid  has  burnt  the  Baron's  hands 
severely.  He  is  still  unable  to  proceed  \a  the  destruction  of  the 
Iiead — and  the  Countess  is  woman  enough  (with  all  her  wickedness) 
to  shrink  from  attempting  to  take  his  place — when  the  first  newi^ 
is  received  of  the  coming  arrival  of  the  commission  of  inquiry 
despatched  by  the  instuance  offices.  The  Baron  feels  no  alarm. 
Inquire  as  the  commission  may,  it  is  the  natural  death  of  the 
Courier  (in  my  Lord's  character)  that  they  are  blindly  investigat- 
ing. The  head  not  being  destroyed,  the  obvious  alternative  is  to 
hide  it — and  the  Baron  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  His  studies  in 
the  old  library  have  informed  him  of  a  safe  place  of  concealment 
in  the  palace.  The  Countess  may  recoil  &om  handling  the  acids 
and  watching  the  process  of  cremation ;  but  she  can  surely  sprinkle 
a  little  disinfecting  powder ' 

'  No  more  I '  Henry  reiterated.    '  No  more  I ' 

'  There  is  no  more  that  can  be  read,  my  dear  fellow.  The  last 
page  looks  like  sheer  delirium.  She  may  well  have  told  you  that 
her  invention  had  failed  bet  I ' 

*  Face  the  truth  honestly,  Stephen,  and  say  her  memory.' 

Lord  Montbarry  rose  from  the  table  at  which  he  had  been  sit- 
ting, and  looked  at  his  brother  with  pitying  eyes. 

■  Your  nerves  are  out  of  order,  Henry,'  he  said.  '  And  no 
wonder,  after  that  frightful  discovery    under  the  hearthstone. 
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We  won't  dispute  about  it;  we  will  wait  a  day  or  two  until  you 
are  quite  yourself  again.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  uuderstend  each 
other  on  one  point  at  least.  You  leave  the  question  of  what  is  to 
be  done  with  these  pagea  of  writing  to  me,  as  the  head  of  the 
family  ? ' 

*Ido.' 

Lord  Montbarry  quietly  took  up  the  manuscript,  and  threw  it 
into  the  fire.  *  I^t  Uiis  rubbish  be  of  some  use,'  he  said,  holding 
the  pages  down  with  the  poker.  '  The  room  is  getting  chilly — 
the  Countess's  Play  will  set  some  of  these  charred  logs  darning 
again.'  He  waited  a  little  at  the  fireplace,  and  returned  to  hie 
brother.  '  Now,  Henry,  I  have  a  last  word  to  say,  and  then  I  have 
done.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  you  have  stumbled,  by  an  un- 
lucky chance,  on  the  proof  of  a  crime  committed  in  the  old  days 
of  the  palace,  nobody  knows  bow  long  ago.  With  that  one  conces- 
sion, I  dispute  everything  else.  Eather  than  agree  in  the  opinion 
you  have  formed,  I  won't  believeanythingthat  has  happened.  The 
supernatural  influences  that  some  of  us  felt  when  we  first  slept  in 
this  hotel — your  loss  of  appetite,  our  sister's  dreadful  dreams,  the 
smell  that  overpowered  Francis,  and  the  head  that  appeared  to 
Agnes — I  declare  them  all  to  be  sheer  delusions  I  I  believe  in 
nothing,  nothing,  nothing ! '  He  opened  the  door  to  go  out,  and 
looked  back  into  the  room.  'Yes,'  he  resumed,  'there  is  one  thing 
I  believe  in.  My  wife  has  committed  a  breach  of  confidence — I 
believe  Agnes  wQl  marry  you.  Good  night,  Henry.  'We  leave 
Venice  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning.' 

So  Lord  Montbarry  disposed  of  the  mystery  of  The  Haunted 
Hotel. 

Postscript. 

A  LAST  chance  of  deciding  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
two  brothers  remained  in  Henry's  possession.  He  had  his  own  idea 
of  the  use-  to  which  he  might  put  the  false  teeth  as  a  means  of 
inquiry  when  he  and  his  fellow-travellers  returned  to  England. 

The  only  surviving  depositary  of  the  domestic  history  of  the 
family  in  past  years,  was  Agnes  Lockwood's  old  nurse.  Henry 
took  his  first  opportunity  of  trying  to  revive  her  personal  recollec- 
tions of  the  deceased  Lord  Montbarry.  But  the  nurse  had  never 
forgiven  the  great  man  of  the  family  for  his  desertion  of  Agnes ; 
she  flatly  refused  to  consult  her  memory.  '  Even  the  bare  sight  of 
my  lord,  when  I  last  saw  him  in  London,'  said  the  old  woman, 
'  made  my  finger-nails  itch  to  set  their  mark  on  his  face.  I  was 
sent  on  an  errand  by  Miss  Agnes  ;  and  I  met  him  coming  out  of  his 
dentist's  door — and,  thank  God,  that's  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  him  1 ' 
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Thanks  to  the  nurse's  quick  temper  and  quaint  way  of  espress- 
ing  herself,  the  object  of  Henry's  inquiries  was  gained  already ! 
He  ventured  on  aekiug  if  she  had  noticed  the  situation  of  the 
bouse.  She  bad  noticed,  and  Btill  remembered  the  Eituatioil — did 
Master  Henry  suppose  she  had  lost  the  use  of  ber  senses,  because 
she  happened  to  be  nigh  on  eighty  years  old  ?  The  same  day,  he 
took  the  false  teeth  to  the  dentist,  and  set  all  further  doubt  (if 
doubt  had  still  been  possible)  at  rest  for  ever.  The  teeth  had  been 
made  for  the  first  Lord  Montbarry. 

Henry  never  revealed  the  existence  of  this  l&st  link  in  the  chain 
of  discovery  to  any  living  creature,  bis  brother  Stephen  included. 
He  carried  his  terrible  secret  with  him  to  the  grave. 

There  was  one  other  event  in  the  memorable  past  on  which  he 
preserved  the  same  compassionate  silence.  Little  Mrs.  Ferrar 
never  knew  that  her  husband  had  been — not,  as  she  supposed,  the 
Countess's  victim — but  the  Countess's  accomplice.  She  still 
believed  that  the  late  Lord  Montbarry  had  sent  her  the  thousand- 
pound  note,  and  still  recoiled  from  making  use  of  a  present  which 
she  persisted  in  declaring  had  '  the  stain  of  her  husband's  hlood 
on  it.'  Agnes,  with  the  widow's  entire  approval,  took  the  money 
to  the  Children's  Hospital ;  and  spent  it  in  adding  to  the  number 
of  the  beds. 

In  the  spring  of  the  new  year,  the  marriage  took  place.  At 
the  special  request  of  Agnes,  the  members  of  the  &imily  were  the 
only  persons  present  at  the  ceremony.  There  was  no  wedding 
hreak&st — and  the  honeymoon  was  spent  in  the  retirement  of  a 
cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

During  the  la^t  few  days  of  the  residence  of  the  newly  married 
couple  by  the  riverside,  Lady  Montbarry's  children  were  invited 
to  enjoy  a  day's  play  in  the  garden.  The  eldest  girl  overheard 
(and  reported  to  her  mother)  a  little  conjugal  dialogue  which 
touched  on  the  topic  of  The  Haunted  Hotel. 

'  Henry,  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  kisa.' 

'  There  it  is,  my  dear.' 

'  Now  I  am  your  wife,  may  I  apeak  to  you  about  some- 
thing ? ' 

'What is  it?' 

*  Something  that  happened  the  day  before  we  left  Venice.  You 
saw  the  Countess,  during  the  last  hours  of  her  life.  Won't  you 
tell  me  whether  she  made  any  confession  to  you?' 

'  No  conscious  confession,  Agnes — and  therefore  no  confession 
that  I  need  distress  you  by  repeating.' 

*  Did  she  say  nothing  about  what  she  saw  or  heard,  on  that 
dreadful  night  in  my  room  ? '  ' 
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'  Nothing.  We  only  know  that  her  mind  never  recovered  the 
terror  of  it.' 

Agnes  was  not  quite  satisfied.  The  subject  troubled  her.  Even 
her  own  brief  intercourse  with  her  miserable  rival  of  other  days 
suggested  questions  that  perplexed  her.  She  remembered  the 
Countess's  prediction.  '  You  Jiave  to  bring  me  to  the  day  of  dis- 
covery, and  to  the  punishment  that  is  my  doom."  Had  the  predic- 
tion simply  failed,  like  other  mortal  prophecies  ? — or  had  it  been 
fulfilled  ou  the  terrible  night  when  she  had  seen  the  apparition, 
and  when  she  had  innocently  tempted  the  Countess  to  watch  her 
in  her  room  ? 

Let  it,  however,  be  recorded,  among  the  other  virtues  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Westwick,  that  she  never  again  attempted  to  persuade  her 
husband  into  betraying  his  secrets.  Other  men's  wives,  hearing  of 
this  extraordinary  conduct  (and  being  trained  in  the  modem  school 
of  morals  and  manners),  naturally  regarded  her  with  compassionate 
contempt.  They  spoke  of  Agnes,  from  that  time  forth,  as  '  rather 
an  old-fashioned  person.' 


Is  that  all? 

That  is  all. 

Is  there  no  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  The  Haunted 
Hotel? 

Ask  yourself  if  there  is  any  explanation  of  the  mystery  of 
your  own  life  and  death. — Farewell. 

(JTSe  Sirf.) 
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*  "VrO.  He  could  DOt  have  meant  to  leave  Starvation  to  his  own 
Xi  little  girl.  .  .  .  He  might  leave  it  tome,  and  welcome,  since 
he  left  Love  with  it :  but  to  Bertha  ?  Surely,  no.  He  could  not 
leave  Love  to  a  baby  whom  he  had  never  even  seen :  who  was  not 
even  born  until  he  had  gone  where  Love  is  the  only  jewel.  Ii& 
knows  that,  now :  and  that,  on  earth,  Love  means  bread  for  Bertha. 
It  muBt^,  for  a  little  while— and,  if  I  am  wrong,  he  will  forgive 
me,  for  he  will  haaw.  Ah,  Louis,  if  you  had  loved  me  enough  to 
live,  you  would  have  loved  Bertha  too,  and  would  have  thought 
every  pearl  in  the  sea  well  exchanged  for  a  crumb  for  her.' 

Of  course  it  was  only  Bertha's  mother  who  could  think  these 
thoughts  in  her  heart,  whatever  else  they  might  mean.  A  woman 
BO  beautiful  as  she  was,  had  she  not  been  some  one's  mother,  could 
not  have  spoken  so  sacrilegiously  of  all  the  treasure  of  the  sea.  It 
is  at  least  as  rare  in  Paris  as  in  any  other  great  city  to  find  a 
woman  at  the  same  time  so  beautiful  and,  if  this  wretched  attic 
was  really  her  only  home,  so  poor ;  and  it  would  be  strange,  if  it 
were  not  so  common  to  find  pearls  in  such  rough  lodgings  as  oyster- 
shells.  She  was,  moreover,  of  that  style  of  beauty  which  finds  it 
easiest  to  emerge  from  such  lodgings,  not  as  the  butterfly  flaunts 
out  from  the  chrysalis  shell,  but  as  the  snowdrop  creeps  out  from 
the  earth  and  begs,  for  the  new  spring's  sake,  to  be  gathered  and 
worn — and  in  Paris,  even  as  elsewhere,  there  are  plenty  of  gatherers. 
Her  delicate  and  even  fr^ile  grace  of  face  and  form  drew  charm, 
instead  of  losing  it,  from  a  settled  sadness  of  eyes  and  lips,  from 
her  drooping  weariness  over  the  bare  deal  table,  and  from  the  over- 
&imess  of  complexion  which  bad  turned  into  an  almost  pearl-Uke 
transparency.  Connoisseurs  in  beauty,  thoroughgoing  enough  tc|. 
!«  cruel  for  Art's  sake,  would  have  been  tempted  to  leave  her  thewj  '^ 
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tha,t  she  might  always  wear  the  shabbieat  black  until  she  and  her 
gown  wore  out  in  company  :  if,  instead  of  being  apparently  half- 
way to  ghostland,  she  could  become  a  phaatom  altogether,  the 
climax  of  her  beauty  would  be  reached  and  sealed.  Another  man, 
of  a  different  temper,  would  have  wished  to  hold  her  by  both  arms, 
for  fear  of  her  turning  into  white  mlat  before  his  eyes. 

But,  judging  from  the  bare  deal  table,  the  damp  and  cracked 
walls,  and  all  the  innumerable  signs  of  emptiness  and  hunger,  it 
was  clear  that  no  strooger  arms  held  her  back  from  euch  a  traDE- 
formation  than  Bertha's.  And,  weak  as  those  were,  they  were  no 
doubt  stronger  than  any  man's  in  the  world. 

She  must  once  have  been  a  very  young  mother,  for  she  could 
scarcely  yet  be  thirty,  while  Bertha,  now  tossing  in  a  sleep  that  was 
half  of  hunger,  half  of  fever,  must  be  at  least  ten  years  old.  The 
mother,  having  thought  her  thought,  left  the  table  and  sat  down  by 
the  child's  miserable  bedside,  and  thought,  for  a  long  time,  without 
thinking.  To  oneself,  to  those  whom  one  loves,  and  to  God,  one 
does  not  always  think  in  words.  Then,  scarcely  moving  hfer  eager 
eyes  tirom  Bertha's  feee,  as  if  doing  what  she  was  unwilling  that 
Innocence  should  wake  to  see,  she^crept  quickly,  but  without  noise, 
to  the  topmost  shelf  of  _an  otherwise  empty  corner  cupboard,  aud, 
ivith  a  sigh  biuied  out  of  hearing,  took  down  a  small  parcel 
wrapped  up  roughly  in  an  old  '  Moniteur.'  Then  she  crept  back 
to  Bertha,  and  bent  over  her  without  thinking  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  famous  jewellers  in  Paris,  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  was  Monsieur  Pascal  Fenix,' who'^lived  at  his  place  of 
business  in  the  old  Rue  Duguesclin :  a  street  which,  as  all  but 
Parisian  memories  are  aware,  was  cut  out^of  the  map  by  one  of 
Baron  Haussmann's  paths  for  cannonballs.  The  shop,  which  stood 
in  about  the  middle  of  the  south  side  of  the  street,  was  not  set  out 
BO  as  to  turn  the  chance  passenger  into  a  customer.  It  was  not 
.  upon  the  chances  of  the  day  that  Monsieur  Pascal  Fenii  relied  for 
fame  or  fortune :  his  house  was  not  a  spider's  web  spun  at  random 
for  midges,  but  a  treasure-bouse  into  which  only  the  very  rich 
could  think  of  entering  with  their  eyes  wide  open,  and  with  their 
purees  as  open  as  their  eyes.  Perhaps  there  was  even  an  affectation 
of  slovenliness  and  ultra-simplicity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dark 
and  nearly  empty  window  where  a  tarnished  silver  goblet  and  a 
few  brooches  and  bracelets  thrown  down  at  random  served  for  a 
shop-sign  rather  than  for  a  sample.  Wertheimer  et  Cie.,  a  lew 
ioors  ferther  down,  made  fifty  times  the  show ;  and  yet  the  stock 
of  Pascal  Fenix  would  have  bought  up  Wertheimer  et  Cie.  at  least 
fifty  timei.     Wertheimer  et  Cie.    haJ  ;■  hundred  'customeri  fwi" 
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every  one  that  entered  the  dark  and  nairrow  door  of  Pascal  F^nix ; 
but  it  wae  the  fable  of  the  doe  rabbit  and  the  lionees.  Whenever 
Pascal  F4nix  had  a  customer,  he,  or  she,  was  a  real  lion. 

Pascal  F^nix  bad  not  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 
But  that  was  only  an  accident.  He  would  most  surely  have  made 
them  if  his  fiither  bad  not  left  them  to  hiTP  ready-made.  As 
things  were,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  double  them :  and  he 
had  trebled  them.  The  task  had  been  comparatively  easy  for  a 
good  man  of  business,  since  politics  for  some  years  past  had  been 
in  hanDony  with  trade,  art,  and  luxury ;  but  in  looking  at  the 
man  for  whom  things  had  been  made  so  easy  one  felt  sure  by 
instinct  that  if  everything  had  been  made  hard,  his  will  would 
have  been  found  harder ;  that,  if  he  had  had  to  fight  his  way,  the 
need  to  battle  would  have  multiplied  his  success  not  merely  by  three, 
but  by  four.  It  seemed  like  waste  of  strength,  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  do  with  his  own  hands  more  than  Fortune, 
uncompelled  and  unsought,  bad  done  for  hira.  He  was  a 
tall,  powerfully-made  man  of  about  forty  years  old,  with  the  fine 
hands  of  an  artist,  the  heavy,  full  brows  of  a  savamX,  the  keen 
eyes  of  a  financier,  and  the  muscles  of  a  prize-fighter  ;  and  such 
want  of  harmony  as  might  be  the  outcome  of  Buch  opposite  exprcE- 
sions  was  atoned  for  by  the  absence  of  any  danger-signal  which 
might  mean  passion.  Nobody  could  doubt  that  the  man  was 
master  of  himself  as  well  as  of  his  art,  and  of  the  artists  who  were 
proud  to  serve  under  him.  His  ancestor  in  Art,  the  great 
Benvenuto  himself,  must  have  suggested  a  yet  more  extreme  want 
of  harmony,  with  a  like  significance  of  power. 

And,  in  effect,  Pascal  Fenix  had  escaped  every  dangerous  kind 
of  passion  as  much  as  any  strong  man  can  who  lives  where  pleasure 
is  cheap  and  who  could  buy  it  if  it  were  dear.  A  man  who  loves 
Art  for  Gold's  sake,  and  Gold  for  Art's  sake,  and  with  whom  Gold 
means  Art,  and  Art  means  Gold,  has  his  life  well  filled ;  smaller 
passions  belong  to  emptier  lives.  Houses  are  the  faces  of  the  lives 
that  are  lived  in  them,  and  the  house  of  Pascal  Fenix  was  like  its 
master's  soul,  all  for  the  deep  content  of  buried  truth,  and  nothing 
for  outer  brilliancy.  He  had  neither  wife  nor  partner,  and  needed 
none.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  give  his  forenoons  to  his  work- 
men, his  afternoons  to  his  clients,  and  his  evenings  to  an  alterna- 
tion of  quiet  study  and  temperate  pleasure.  He  had  never  known, 
at  forty  years  old,  a  temptation  or  a  trial ;  and,  though  both  a 
goldsmith  and  a  man  of  the  world,  was  practically  ignorant  of 
ench  an  alphabetical  axiom  as  that  the  fire  which  is  needful  to 
work  gold  with  is  ten  times  more  needful  for  the  working  of  what 
is  far  more  tlian  goldt 
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He  was  not  even  disturbed  in  his  almost  Epicurean  calm  by 
(tie  rough  places  into  which  the  ship  of  buBiness  go  often  entere, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  were  no  rough  places  iu  his  sea. 
His  method  was  simple — he  oever  permitted  them.  He  wag 
despotic  in  never  hurrying  himself  and  in  never  allowing  others  to 
hurry  him  :  not  even  an  empress — nay,  not  even  a  prima  donna. 
He  was  proud  of  being  exact  to  the  moment,  both  in  work  and  in 
pay,  and  ensured  his  punctuality  by  exacting  it  from  others  and 
by  multiplying  every  estimate  of  time  by  two.  His  work  was 
always  doubly  slow,  and,  perhaps,  doubly  dear ;  but  it  was  always 
doubly  perfect  and  doubly  sure.  Much  might  be  learned  by  a 
cjirefiil  study  of  the  business  axioms  of  Pascal  Fenix.  But  it  is 
the  man  himself  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  as  he  sat  one  morning 
in  the  little  office  behind  the  front  lumber-room  which  he  called 
his  shop  and  studied  an  account-book  which  he  kept  in  cypher, 
his  clerk  standing  behind  him  and  waiting  for  questions. 

*  The  pwrure  of  opals  for  my  Lady  Langford  ? '  asked  Pascal 
F^nix. 

'  It  will  be  finished  on  Monday.' 

'That  is  right.  The  gold  necklace  that  Coulon  is  finishing 
for  the  Archduchess  Stephanie?  I  see  it  is  due  to  be  in  my 
hands  to-day,  for  delivery  on  Friday.' 

'  Marcel  has  gone  to  fetch  it  from  Coulon.' 

'  Very  well.  The  bracelet  for  Mademoiselle — I  mean,  for  the 
Marquis  de  MabUIe  ? ' 

*  I  have  it  here,  Monsieur  Pascal ' 

'  Two  days  too  soon  ?     But  never  mind.     The  tiara  for 

Come  in !  Ah,  it  is  Marcel,  with  the  necklace.  Take  pattern  from 
Coulon,  my  lad — he  is  a  true  artist;  he  is  never  too  late  or  too 
soon  by  a  single  hour.' 

The  lad  who  had  brought  the  necklace  home  from  the  designer 
and  maker — for  Coulon  was  both  in  one — was  young  to  have  been 
trusted  with  so  important  an  errand  as  carrying  a  necklace  for  an 
Archduchess  through  the  streets,  for  lie  could  not  be  more  than 
sixteen.  But  Monsieur  Pascal  knew  whom  to  trust,  which  is  more 
important  than  knowing  whom  to  mistrust,  and  did  not  think,  as 
many  do,  that  bright  eyes  and  a  handsome  face  are  always  given 
liy  nature  to  deceive  men  as  well  as  women.  But  he  could  also 
read  moods  in  faces  as  well  as  characters ;  and  a  look  in  the  face 
of  the  lad  made  him  suddenly  exclaim : 

'  But  have  you  the  necklace  ?     Is  anything  wrong  ? ' 

'  Yes,  monsieur,'  answered  the  boy  very  gravely,  as  he  laid 
down  a  leather  case  on  the  desk  before  his  master.  '  Monsieur 
Coulon  is  dead,  monsieur.' 
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Monsieur  Pascal  did  not  start  or  speak  one  word.  Do  not 
men  die  every  day,  in  tlie  workshop  as  well  as  on  the  battle-field  ? 
Bnt  he  opened  the  case — for,  whether  all  Paris  lived  or  died,  a 
certain  gold  necklace  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  Archduchess 
Stephanie  in  three  days.  He  opened  it — and  what  a  sight  of 
despair  met  his  eyes  I  Goulon  must  have  surely  gone  stark-mad 
before  dying.  A  twisted,  battered,  shapeless  mass  of  metal,  such 
as  a  child  might  have  hammered  and  twisted  out  of  lead,  was  the 
whole  outcome  of  six  months'  thought  and  labour. 

Then,  indeed,  Monsieur  Pascal  turned  pale.  This  was  worse, 
indeed,  than  the  death  of  a  man.     It  was  the  spoiling  of  good  gold. 

*  I  saw  the  physician,  and  I  saw  Madame  Coulon,'  said  young 
Marcel,  still  more  gravely.  '  Monsieur  Coulon  would  let  nobody, 
not  even  Madame,  see  him  at  work — he  used  to  lock  himself  up 
day  and  night :  he  said  it  was  to  be  his  chef-d'ceuvre.  Madame 
knew  his  ways :  hut  she  got  frightened  when  he  did  not  leave  his 
workroom  for  twenty-four  hours.  When  they  broke  in  they 
found  Monsieur  Coulon  beating  the  necklace  into — That,  mon- 
sieur. It  would  have  been  very  beautiful.  See  there.'  He 
pointed  to  a  fragment  of  the  mass  which  still  showed  evidence  of 
sane  design,  and  which  might,  to  eyea  trained  to  judge  of  pro- 
cesses, represent  beauty.  '  The  physician  said  that  too  much  work 
bad  made  him  mad,  monsieur.  He  bad  brain  fever.  And  then 
he  died.' 

'  It  is  terrible  I '  said  Monsieur  Pascal.  '  What  business  had 
the  fellow  with  dying?  His  business  %vas  to  deliver  that  necklace, 
finished,  to-day — to  be  worn  by  the  Archduchess  in  three  1  It  is 
horrible.     What  is  to  be  done  ? ' 

In  effect,  Coulon  was  in  the  place  of  a  captain  who  had  de- 
serted his  post,  which  was  life,  at  a  moment  when  his  place  could 
not  be  supplied.  What,  indeed,  has  a  workman  to  do  with  death 
when  it  costs  an  Archduchess  a  necklace,  and  his  master  a  reputa- 
tion in  Imperial  eyes  ?  Monsieur  Pascal  felt  that  he  would  not 
have  died  or  gone  mad  with  his  work  undone ;  and  it  was  the  first 
time  that  an  employ^  of  his  had  ever  taken  such  a  liberty. 

It  is  possible  that  some  may  even  yet  be  unable  to  realise  the 
full  horror  of  the  situation.  That  Monsieur  Pascal  should  lose 
the  service  of  an  artist  like  Coulon  was  simply  inconvenient ;  to 
supply  his  place  would  be  troublesome,  but  by  no  means  impos- 
sible, and  tbe  great  goldsmith  had  already  worn  out  enough  brains 
in  his  service  to  take  small  heed  of  one  more.  But  it  was  Im 
pride,  amounting  to  a  point  of  honour,  that  he  had  never  yet 
failed  in  a  matter  of  either  work  or  time ;  and,  in  this  particular 
case,  the  wearing  by  the  Archduchess  of  this  special  necklace  on 
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this  Bpeci&l  Friday  was  of  the  essence  of  the  baigain.  It  was 
because  of  lus  faithfuhiesB  as  well  as  becaose-  of  his  artiatie  repata- 
tioD  that  she  had  come  to  Moosiear  Pascal ;  and  if  he  failed  in 
this  instanoe,  he  mig^t  as  well  have  been  failing  all  his  days.  It 
was  a  case  in  which  one  feilore  would  undo  the  repute  of  years  ; 
for  the  Archduchess  was  more  than  only  an  Axohduohese:  she 
was  a  woman  whose  word  could  make  or  mar,  and  the-  appearance 
of  this  necklace  round  her  throat  on  Friday  was  to  be  an  era  io 
the  history  of  Caprices  and  of  the  skill  which  compels  all  the 
elements  to  serve  them.  And  now,  even  if  a  second  Coulon  could 
be  found  and  hired  in  a  moment,  he  could  not,  without  magic, 
force  gold  to  obey  the  will  of  the  Archduchess.in  three  days. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Monsieur  Pascal  guessed  what  is 
meant  by  despair.  He  could  not  even  get  a  little  barren  comfort 
by  dismissing  Coulon  from  his  service  for  the  rest  of  his  days 
And  yet  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  send  Marcel  with  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Archduchess,  that  he,  Pascal  Fenix  of  the  Eue 
Duguesclin,  had  failed?  To  succeed  might  be  impossible,  but 
confession  would  be  worse  than  impossible :  it  would  be  dishonour. 
It  was  no  unheard-of  phase  of  mind — Pascal  Fenix  tell  like 
Leonidas  before  Thermopylse. 

But,  after  the  first  moment,  Leonidas  himself  could  not  have 
regarded  despair  itself  more  calmly.  Only  two  pairs  of  eyes  were 
upon  him — only  the  clerk's  and  Marcel's^ — but  a  straw  will  give 
strength  to  a  strong  man.  He  examined  the  mangled  and  mur- 
dered corpse  of  the  necklace  inch  by  inch  and  point  by  point ;  it 
was  past  revival,  even  if  Coulon's  design  still  survived.  And  if, 
as  was  likely  enough,  the  madman  had  destroyed  his  design  as 
well  as  his  work,  juat  enough  remained,  as  Marcel  had  pointed 
out,  to  show  that  it  was  henceforth  inimitable.  It  was  not  one  of 
those  works  in  which  one  link  revealed  the  secret  of  the  whole, 
like  a  bone  to  Cuvier.  And  he  knew  of  old  that  the  Archduchess 
was  herself  a  skilled  critic  as  well  as  a  connoisseur.  So  far  as  slie 
was  concerned,  he  knew  that  he  might  just  as  well  hand  over  his 
business  to  Wertheimer  et  Cie.,  and  the  rest  of  the  great  world 
would  follow  the  lead  of  the  Archduchess  as  surely  as  the  tide 
follows  the  moon.  *  Go,'  he  said  to  the  clerk  and  Marcel.  '  I 
must  think  over  this  affair.' 

But  his  diflBculty  was  not  to  be  moved  by  thought  Or  will. 
The  necklace  before  him  was  so  utterly  dead  as  to  suggest  nothing. 
Whatever  magic  there  may  be  in  works  of  art  goes  out  with  their 
beauty,  which  is  their  soul :  there  was  no  magic  in  the  mere  life- 
less gdd.  And  so,  as  the  long  minutes  went  by,  his  thoughts 
became  a  reverie.     Magic,  indeed  ?     Nothing    less  than   magic 
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would  serve  the  Arthdutliees  Sttpbanie:  no  less  a  power  than 
that  of  the  King  of  the  Gnomes.  Moosieur  Pascal  was  a  maa  of 
a  stiong  mind,  who  believed  in  nothing  but  buBiuess,  and  in 
nobody  but  himself,  now  that  Coulon  was  gone.  But,  with  that 
thing  before  him,  some  imseen  prompter  at  hia  mind's  elbow  made 
him  exclaim,  aloud : 

*  If  there  were  a  Devil,  and  if  he  were  balf  as  good  a  gold- 
smith as  Coulon,  I  would  sell  him  my  soul,  if  I  had  a  soul  to  sell. 

Bat Here  again.  Marcel  ?     Did  I  not  tell  you  I  wished  to 

be  alone  ? ' 

'  It  is  a  lady  who  wishes  to  see  Monsieur  F^iz,'[said  the  lad,  as 
if  to  be  a  lady  meant  to  ha;ve  the  right  of  entering  everywhere. 

*Do  you  know  her?  Is  she  fi-om  the  Archduchess  Stephanie? 
No  ?     Then  tell  her  I  am  engaged.' 

'  I  have  told  her  so,  monsieur.' 

'  Then  tell  her  so  again.' 

'  I  have  told  her  so  again.     But  she  said ^ 

'Well?' 

'  That  she  would  rather  see  you  than  Messieurs  Wertheimer.' 

It  was  only  for  a  moment,  after  all,  that  Monsieur  Pascal 
forgot  that  he  waa  a  man  of  business,  and  that  be  who  misses  a 
chance  does  not  deserve  the  name.  That  of  his  actual  rivals,  his 
too  probable  conquerors,  recalled  him  to  himself. 

'  She  is  a  lady  ? '  he  asked,  a  little  absently, 

*  A  real  lady,'  said  Marcel. 

'Very  well.  I  will  see  her,'  said  Monsieur^ Pascal,  with  im- 
patient patience.     '  Show  her  in.' 

Marcel's  opinion  of  a  real  lady  differed  considerably  from  the 
general  opinion.  In  Monsieur  Pascal's  eyes  his  visitor  did  not 
look  up  to  the  mark  even  of  a  lady's-maid.  He  only  saw  in  her  a 
sad,  fragile-looking  yoimg  woman,  dressed  poorly  in  bla(^  with 
tired  and  anxious  eyes,  carrying  in  her  hand  a  small  parcel 
wrapped  up  in  an  old  newspaper.  In  his  present  mood,  with  a 
desperate,  if  not  lost,  battle  upon  his  mind,  he  could  still  manage 
to  feel  vexed  at  such  an  intrusion,  and  with  Marcel  for  having, 
for  once,  been  so  dull-witted  as  to  mistake  a  genteel  be^ar  for  a 
possible  customer  of  the  Messieurs  Wertheimer. 

The  best  way  of  dealing  with  all  such  people  is  to  give  and  have 
done  with  them.  It  was  some  comfort,  after  all,  that  she  bad  not 
come  from  the  Archduchess  Stephanie. 

'You  are  Monsicm  Fenix — himself?'  she  asked.  And  then 
the  goldsmith  started.  His  nerves  were  sharply  strung,  and  ber 
voice,  for  all  its  respectful  softness,  seemed  to  make  them  vibrate, 
like  a  harp  in  the  wind. 
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'  I  am  he,'  lie  answered,  sharply  and  bruaquely.  '  Who  ar« 
you  'i ' 

'My  name  is  Marie  Renouf,  moneieur.'  She  stopped,  and 
waited,  as  if  to  see  whether  the  name  meant  anythidg  to  him. 

But,  for  some  hidden  reason,  the  very  sweetness  of  ber  voice 
as  she  pronounced  the  name  of  Senouf  jarred  him  into  anger.  If 
she  had  really  come  to  beg,  her  visit  was  certainly  singularly  ill- 
timed. 

'  Marie  Renouf?  Why  don't  you  aay  at  once  you  are  the  wife 
of  Louis  Kenouf — who  bad  double  ray  chances,  and  threw  them 
all  away  into  the  gutter?  I  see.  It  is  like  him  to  have  dragged 
a  woman  into  bis  own  ruin,  to  double  it  for  both  of  them.  It  is 
like  him  when  be  is  starving — as  he  bound  himself  to  do — to  turn 
Iteggar:  and  to  send  his  wife  to  beg  for  him.  Yes,  I  remember 
Louis  Kenouf  better  than  lie  thinks  for.  He  might  have  been 
another  Opulon,  but  be  chose  to  be — well,  never  mind  what  he 
chose  to  be.  You  will  know  better  than  I  can  tell  you  what  it 
means  to  be  the  wife  of  a ' 

'  I  am  his  widow,  Monsieur  Kenis,'  she  answered  him.  As  be 
was  speaking  a  tinge  of  colour  had  been  coming  into  her  face, 
like  a  thin  flame.  Drunkard,  ne'er-do-well,  black  sheep — what- 
ever name  Pascal  Fenix  had  been  about  to  call  Louis  Renouf, 
stood  rebuked  before  it  had  reached  the  air. 

'And,'  she  went  on,  aft«r  the  slightest  pause,  'the  mother  of 
his  little  girl.  It  is  true,  monsieur,  that  my  husband  did  not  die 
so  rich  as  if — as  if  he  had  been  a-— as  if  he  had  been  made  dif- 
ferent, monsieur.  But  it  is  God  who  makes  us  all,  monsieur,  and 
no  doubt  makes  us  all  as  we  ought  to  be  made.  My  husband  was 
a  man  of  genius,  monsieur,'  she  said  proudly.  *  And  he  would 
never  Imve  begged  while  he  lived,  nor  let  me  beg  for  him.' 

'  Then,' asked  tiie  goldsmith ,  roughly, '  why  do  you  come  to  me  ? ' 

'  It  is  not  his  fault  that  my  little  girl  is  starving — it  is  mine. 
It  is  because  I  am  fit  for  notlung,  monsieur,  except  to  sit  down 
and  cry — not  that  I  have  not  tried.  Ah  I  it  is  my  fault  that  he 
left  a  fool  to  take  care  of  his  little  one.  But  I  don't  come  to  beg, 
monsieur,  even  now.  He  often  used  to  speak  to  me  of  you,  and 
of  how  rich  and  great  you  are,  and  the  best  friend  of  art  in  all 
the  trade.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  you  when  my  tittle 
Bertha  was  fading  for  want  of  food.  And  I  did  not  think  he 
would  be  angry  if  for  her  sake  I  part  with  this  for  a  little  while. 
He  bade  me  swear  to  keep  it  in  my  own  bands,  because  be  thought 
it  bis  chef-^ceuvre — my  poor  Louis  I     See  here,  monsieur.' 

She  opened  the  old  *  Moniteur '  and  laid  down  before  Monsieur 
Pascal  what  it  contained.     And  then — had  the  very  King  of  the 
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Gnomes  in  person  obeyed  the  goldamitfa's  invocation,  infidel  as  it 
was  in  fonu  after  all  ? 

Talk  of  CouloD — talk  of  the  Archduchess  Stephanie !  Here 
was  a  golden  neckltice  such  as  Coulon  could  never  have  dreamed 
of  iinag;iniDg:  such  as  do  Empress  had  ever  worn.  And,  by 
rights,  if  the  conception  of  it  had  required  one  man's  life,  the 
execution  should  have  demanded  another's.  It  was  the  outcome 
either  of  a  combination  of  supreme  skill,  patience,  and  courage, 
or  else  of  sheer  genius,  unless  indeed  that  last  word  be  not  simply 
a  conventional  expreesioa  for  the  other  three.  It  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  links,  forming  one  simple  and  per- 
fectly graceful  whole,  but  each  treated  separately  and  one  by  one, 
80  as  to  give  the  history  of  a  whole  year  of  life  day  by  day.  At 
the  same  time,  if  looked  at  with  fresh  eyes,  each  live  links  repre- 
sented a  space  of  one  year,  from  birth  to  deatli,  in  a  life  of 
seventy-three.  A  Cliinese  artist  of  exceptional  skill  might  have 
worked  with  equal  minuteness  of  detail  upon  the  little  golden 
links,  and  some  idle  poet  might  have  amused  himself  by  imagin- 
ing a  few  of  them ;  but  there  could  not  have  been  two  men  in 
the  world  to  design  and  carry  out  the  whole  of  such  a  labour  for 
the  sake  of  making  some  woman's  throat  and  bosom  a  little  more 
worthy  of  being  examined  closely. 

But  Monsieur  Pascal  thought  neither  of  the  labour  nor  of  ita 
waste.  He  only  felt  his  feet  planted  firmly  on  the  ground  once 
more ;  and  he  drew  a  deep,  relieved  sigh.  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  he  said  nothing.  But  he  let  his  strong,  hard  eyes  rest, 
with  a  very  different  look  in  them,  upon  the  pale  face  of  Marie 
Eenouf,  half-timid  and  half-eager.  The  peculiar  character  of  her 
beauty  was  beginning  to  make  its  way,  and  the  goldsmith  was  free 
once  more  to  feel  anything  he  pleased.  He  forgot  that  he  was  a 
man  of  business  on  the  threshold  of  a  bargain  when  he  said : 

'  Louis  Benouf  made  this  ?  It  is  impossible — it  is  divine  I  Yes, 
madame — you  have  done  well  to  come  to  me.  He  did  not  live  in 
vain  after  all,  for  he  has  saved  me.  I  will  ask  for  no  profit — that 
would  not  be  fair :  it  shall  be  as  if  your  husband  had  made  this 
to  order  for  the  Archduchess  Stephanie.  Leave  me  the  necklace. 
Tell  me  where  you  live,  and  I  will  bring  you — I  will  send  you  at 
once  a  draft  for  twenty-five  thousand  francs,  madame.  It  is  as 
much  as  I  shall  receive ;  and  Coulon  would  have  had  but  ten 
thousand  for  that  thing  there.' 

The  goldsmith  felt  the  glow  that  comes  from  justice  and  gene- 
rosity— at  least,  he  thought  so,  for  he  did  not  recognise  them  from 
any  personal  experience  of  them,  and  had  no  means  of  distinguishing 
it  from  tlie  ^^iidden  relief  of  an  escaped  danger  and  from  the  vibra- 
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tiou  through  faim  of  a  voice  which  somehow  seemed  to  him  the 
most  divinely  sweet  he  had  ever  heard.  His  eyea  were  iully  as 
much  apon  Madame  Benouf  as  upon  the  necklace  which  a  marvel- 
louB  chance  bad  brought  him,  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  from  the 
land  below  the  earth — from  a  dead  man's  grave.  He  ooiild  face 
twenty  ArchducbeBses  now ;  and  meanwhile  he  faced  Madame 
Benouf^  with  an  emotion  that  was  strange  to  him.  After  all,  it  is 
not  altogether  for  nothing,  though  he  may  not  know  it,  that  so 
good  a  man  of  buainefls  forgoes  all  profit  on  an  outlay  of  twenty-  ■ 
five  thousand  francs.  The  young  widow  belonged  as  little  to  his 
world  as  real  passion  had  belonged  to  it  hitherto. 

'  I  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  the  necklace,'  she  said,  bUU  numbed 
a  little  by  the  manner  in  which  the  tradesman  had  spoken  of  the 
dead  artist,  her  husband.  '  It  is  not  mine  to  sell.  But  it  will  be 
safer  in  your  hands  than  in  a  garret  cupboard — I  only  want  bread 
for  my  Uttle  one — nothing  more.' 

'  How  ?  Not  yours  to  Hell  ?  Then  it  is  not  yours  to  pawn. 
Not  yours  ? ' 

'  I  told  you — it  is  my  husband's,  monsieur,' 

'  When  he  is  dead  ?     That  is  absurd.' 

'I  am  his  wife,  monsieur.  Not  till  he  died, but  till  I  die.  It 
is  the  same.' 

'  And  I  tell  you  on  the  word  of  a  man  of  reason  it  is  absurd. 
Death  is  divorce,  and  necessity  is  above  law.  You  .ire  as  free  to 
dispose  of  that  necklace  for — for  your  child's  sake,  as  you  are  to — to 
marry  again.'  It  was  a  new  thing  for  Monsieur  Pascal  to  stammer 
over  a  bargain ;  but  all  that  he  now  felt  before  Marie  Renoiif  was 
new.  If  his  invocation  had  not  called  the  Devil  to  his  elbow,  it 
seemed  to  have  called  up  something  else  which  was  quite  as  be- 
wildering. 

Was  it  that  for  the  first  time  he  bad  met  with  a  will  that  was 
stronger  than  his  own  ?  It  was  unlikely  enoiigb  tliat  this  fragile 
woman,  all  made  of  mist  and  shadow,  should  be  stronger  in  her 
stupid  obstinacy  than  such  a  man,  whose  firmness  was  already  being 
emphasised  by  the  accent  of  passion,  and  who  had  a  motive  besides 
for  the  acquisition  of  this  particular  piece  of  gold-work,  which 
meant  more  to  him  than  such  a  comr^^on  thing  as  death  could  mean 
to  her  or  to  any  woman.  But,  unlikely  as  it  was,  so  it  seemed  to 
be.  She  had  come  to  him  as  a  banker,  because  her  husband  bad 
trusted  him;  but  she  could  no  more  be  made  to  understand  that 
she  had  a  right  to  disregard  his  love's  last  caprice,  that  his  chtf- 
d^ceuvre  should  be  hers  alone  for  ever,  than  that  be  had  ceased 
to  live  only  because  he  had  died.  The  goldsmith  argued  and 
argued,  but  in  vain,  against  her  woman's  *No.'  '^rlXY^K 
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*  Very  well,  then,'  he  said  at  last.  '  It  must  be  as  you  will. 
Leave  me  the  necklace,  and  call  to-morrow  morning,  when  I  will 
have  a  proper  agreement  ready  for  you  to  sign.  Maauwhile,  here 
IB  a  drfdt,  on  account,  for  five  hundred  francs — that  will  last  you 
till  then,  I  presume.' 

She  put  the  necklace  solemnly  and  closely  to  her  lips,  and  then 

laid  it  down  again,  whispering, '  Only  for  a  time ! '     Then  she  took 

up  the  draft,  which  meant  life  for  Bertha,  and  said,  in  a  tone 

_  that  seemed   to  mix  with  tlie  blood  in  his  veins,  '  'I'bank  you, 

monsieur.' 

As  soon  as  she  had  left  the  door  he  said  to  JIarcel, '  Follow 
that  lady.     Find  out  where  she  lives,  and  how.' 

Left  once  more  alone,  Pascal  F^nix  examined  the  masterpiece 
of  Louis  Renouf  link  by  link,  and  point  by  point ;  and  he  found  it 
in  truth  an  art-marvel.  But  it  was  not  only  as  a  critic  that  he 
studied  it,  without  lifting  his  eyes,  for  the  better  part  of  two  hours. 
It  was  too  impossible  a  piece  of  mockery  on  Fortune's  part  that  he 
should  have  this  chef-*Vcev.vre  in  hia  bands,  and  yet  that  his  fulfil- 
ment of  his  pledge  to  the  Archduchess  should  be  as  impossible  as 
ever :  for  be  could  not  sell  what  wasnot  his  own.  'Thou  shalt  not 
covet  ....  nor  anything  that  is  thy  neighbour's,' was  a  command 
beyond  keeping  with  what  his  life  felt  to  be  its  very  Hilration  In 
his  bands.  It  was  preposterous  that  a  starving  woman  shqidd  re~ 
ftise,  for  five-and-twenty  thousand  francs,  to  part  with  a  caprice 
and  to  sell  a  memory.  It  was  outrageous  that  such  tyranny  shoidd 
be  exercised  by  a  dead  hand.  And  yet  he  knew,  as  surely  as  that 
he  sat  there,  that  the  great  work  of  that  band  was  sacred  just 
because  the  hand  was  dead  and  because  the  heart  which  had  in- 
spired the  hand  had  loved  her.  Something  was  already  teaching 
him  that  tiiere  were  limits  even  to  Uie  philosophy  of  Pascal  F^ix, 
and  that  Marie  Kenouf,  if  but  a  shadowy  phantom  in  such  a  world 
as  his,  was  a  strong  reality  in  another  and  an  unknown  world. 

As  his  fingers  moved  along  the  dead  man's  legacy,  hatred  for 
the  dead  man  stole  in  at  the  tips  of  them.  But  it  was  not — and 
he  knew  it  himself — only  because  the  dead  man's  hand  still  clutched 
the  gold  links  and  kept  them  from  him.  He  had  noticed  the  very 
spot  where  Marie's  lips  had  kissed  them  when  she  whispered, '  Only 
for  a  time ! '  That  spot  in  the  design  represented  Winter ;  and  it 
had  been  made  sweet  and  warm  beyond  the  nature  of  gold.  The 
man  was  forty  years  old,  and  had  never  known  passion.  Link  by 
link,  he  was  learning  it  now.  Which  was  it — the  necklace  or  the 
wife's  heart,  that  be  was  coveting  ?  Or  was  it  both  in  one — the 
beanty  of  the  gold  for  the  heart's  sake,  and  the  heart  for  its  own  P 
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His  whole  past  life  of  prosperous  peace  felt  bitterly  barren,  but  not 
half  so  barren  as  the  desert  that  now  lay  before. 

And  yet  he  had  seen  Marie  but  once.  But  then  he  had  never 
yet  denied  himself  a  desire,  and  this  was  the  once  for  all  of  a 
passion.  One  may  mistake  a  fancy  for  a  passion,  but  never  a 
passion  for  a  fancy,  when  it  comes.  It  was  not  the  less  passion 
because  it  was  complex,  while  passion,  by  right,  is  simple ; 
because  it  made  him  feel,  in  the  reasonable  part  of  him,  that  he 
desired  Marie  more  because  of  the  necklace,  and  the  necklace 
more  because  of  Marie.  The  two  were  so  completely  one  that 
when  he  pressed  his  lips  where  she  had  pressed  hers  the  gold  gave 
him  back  some  of  the  warmth  that  her  breath  had  left  there. 

He  was  still  absorbed  in  Louis  RenoiiFs  masterpiece,  speculat- 
ing now  upon  the  possibility,  now  upon  the  impossibility,  of  deliver- 
ing it  instead  of  Coulon's  to  the  Archduchess  Stephanie,  and  now 
forgetting  it  in  the  dreams  of  a  fuller  life  which  it  suggested  to 
him  by  more  than  the  magic  of  gold,  when  Marcel  returned.  It 
had  not  needed  a  professional  detective  to  follow  the  lady  through 
her  hasty  purchases  and  then  to  her  poor  lodging  in  tlie  Rue  Ste.- 
Odille.  Pascal  Fenix  put  the  necklace  away  in  his  strongest  safe, 
without  having  shown  it  to  a  soul,  and  deposited  therewith  a 
formal  receipt  of  it,  with  particulars,  from  Madame  Renouf — he 
would  have  done  so  had  the  end  of  the  world  been  hard  at  hand, 
for  not  even  the  very  passion  of  twofold  covetousness  had  sug- 
gested to  him,  even  in  so  much  as  a  random  thought,  the  idea  of 
its  acquisition  by  unfair  means.  Above  all  things,  he  was  an 
honest  man  ;  lie  had  always  been  too  rich  to  be  otherwise.  But, 
wellnigh  as  soon  as  his  place  of  business  had  been  barred  for  the 
night,  and  giving  himself  barely  time  to  dine,  he  went,  on  foot,  to 
the  address  which  Marcel  had  found  for  him. 

But  it  was  not  a  mere  sudden,  hungry  passion  that  had  come, 
band  in  hand  with  greed,  into  the  life  of  Monsieur  Pascal.  What 
man  is  not  bound  to  meet  with  love  at  last — if  not  early,  then  late  ? 
too  late,  it  may  be,  but  still  some  day.  He  was  norojt^ — perhaps 
bis  nature  was  too  set  and  hard  for  such  waste  of  gold,  energy,  and 
time.  In  bis  very  pleasures  he  had  always  been  his  own  master. 
But  now,  at  one  woman's  one  word,  all  had  been  changed.  For 
whom,  for  what  end,  had  he  spent  the  better  half  of  his  life  in 
gaining  gold  and  golden  fame  P  Death,  when  a  man  loves,  becomes 
for  the  first  time  more  than  a  word.  He  had  not  so  much  as  a 
favourite  nephew  to  carry  down  the  name  of  Fenix  and  to  inherit 
the  treasures  which  had  come  to  him  through  his  own  father. 
Already  he  was  entering  upon  middle  age,  and,  with  all  his  wealth, 
was  still  as  homeless  as  a  tramp  who  has  escaped  from  the  galleys. 
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He  had  never  thought  of  that ;  but  he  thought  of  it  now.  And, 
turn  his  mind  which  way  be  might,  whenever  they  fell  upon  a 
vision  of  homellght,  the  wife  from  whom  it  was  shed  was  for  ever 
Marie  Reuouf  and  no  other.  And  indeed  who  else  should  it  be  ? 
That  she  was  beautiful  went  without  saying — and  of  that  kind  of 
shadowy,  open-winged,  filmy  beauty  which  had  an  especial  piquancy 
for  this  man  of  muscle  and  bone.  That  she  was  of  a  tender  and 
taitbful  nature  was  only  too  clear.     And,  in  short — 

He  had  reached  the  house  in  the  Rue  Ste.-Odille ;  it  was  pre- 
cisely as  it  bad  been  described  to  him  by  Marcel — just  one  of  those 
bouses  on  whose  ninth  story  a  woman  and  child  may  be  suppose^ 
to  starve.  There  was  a  light,  like  a  star,  high  up  on  the  garret 
floor,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  hers.  And  then,  as  if  he  were  a 
lover  of  twenty  who  can  live  for  a  whole  day  on  such  sparks  of 
air,  he  turned  round  and  went  home  again,  half-ashamed  of  him- 
self for  being  so  little  of  a  man,  and  yet  feeling  more  human  than 
he  had  felt  since  he  was  ten  years  old. 

Well,  she  would  call  the  next  day,  and  he  would  see  her  alone. 
Half  the  night  he  lay  tossing  about ;  the  other  half  he  dreamed 
of  Coulon.  Then,  after  breakfast,  he  went  into  his  inner  office, 
but  he  did  nothing  there.  He  did  not  even  look  at  the  necklace ; 
the  clock  had  all  his  eyes.     But,  at  last.  Marcel  announced  : 

'  A  lady  to  see  monsieur.' 

He  did  not  ask  if  it  was  a  real  lady  this  time.  He  had  made 
no  definite  plans,  but  he  knew  what  he  wanted ;  and  then  there 
entered — not  Marie  Benouf,  but  a  lady  according  to  all  the  rules, 
whom  he  knew,  before  she  spoke,  to  have  come  from  the  Arch- 
duchess Stephanie.  In  a  word,  it  was  no  other  than  Mademoiselle 
Von  Mobacz,  a  middle-aged  lady,  who  was  to  the  Archduchess 
what  a  minister  plenipotentiary  is  to  a  queen,  and  even  what  a 
premier  has  been  known  to  be. 

'  Her  Imperial  Highness  is  auiions  beyond  words,  monsieur. 
She  has  passed  a  sleepless  night — and  so  have  I.  Couion  dead  ! 
Can  it  be  true?' 

'  Only  too  true,  m.idame.' 

'  But  the  necklace  is  finished  ?  Thiit  will  be  ready,  without 
fail?' 

It  was  like  asking  a  merchant  whose  solvency  is  above  scandal, 
'  Your  bill  is  due  in  three  months — will  ifc  be  met  and  paid  ? '  It 
was  like  asking  a  man  of  honour, '  Your  word  is  given — will  it  be 
kept  when  the  time  comes  ? '  Such  questions  are  insults,  and 
deserve  only  to  be  met  with  an  indignant '  Yes,'  at  all  hazards ;  for 
even  a  day's  grace  is  enough  time  for  a  man  to  try  at  least  to  keep 
his  word,  and  his  word  is  kept  until  he  has  tried  to  the  end  and 
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failed.  Moreover,  if  the  necklace  in  the  ^afe  was  not  literally 
Coition's,  it  was  more  fit  for  the  Archduchees  than  even  Coulo&'s 
would  have  been.  And  if  he  had  said  <  No,'  be  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  ambassadrees  was  empowered  to  go  straight  to  Messrs. 
Wertheimer  and  see  what  they  could  find  for  her. 

He  drew  himself  up  with  an  air  of  proud  surprise. 

*  Is  it  likely  that  I  should  let  a  man's  death  disappoint  her 
Imperial  Highness,  madame  ? ' 

'  Ah,  you  take  a  load  off  our  mind.  It  ia  finished,  then  ?  And 
since  Coulon  is  dead,  it  i.s  in  your  hands.  That  a  man  should  have 
died  in  making  it — ah,  that  is  charming ;  that  will  give  it  double 
prestige.     We  will  see  it — now.' 

'  Now,  madame  ? ' 

He  scarcely  hesitated  ;  but  mademoiselle's  ears  were  as  sharp 
as  a  lynx's  eyes. 

'  If  you  please — since  it  is  in  your  hands.  Another  fit  of 
insomnia — surely  it  is  here,  since  it  is  finished  ?  And  since  it  is 
in  your  hands,  it  is  in  oura.  Her  Imperial  Highness  may  require 
some  alteration  before  it  is  worn.' 

He  knew  he  was  being  doubted,  and  that  be  could  not  bear. 
And  after  all  the  necklace  was  there;  and  it  would  surely  be  bis 
own  in  a  few  hours.  It  might  not  be  honest  to  the  letter  to  show 
Louis  Renoufs  work  for  Coulon's,  or  Marie's  property  for  his  own. 
But  honour  before  honesty.  He  told  no  lie  in  opening  the  safe 
and  in  laying  the  necklace  before  the  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  von 
Mohacz  without  a  word. 

'  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  but  it  is  fi^m  heaven !  It  is  sublime  !  Ah, 
he  was  a  great  man,  your  Coulon,  and  he  is  dead  because  he  lias 
made  this  out  of  his  soul.  .  .  .  We  will  take  it  with  us,  monsieur.' 

'  Pardon,  madame.  Friday  was  the  day  named — and  in  all 
tilings  I  keep  my  word — as  you  see.' 

It  was  these  punctilious  caprices  of  his  that  had  earned  him  at 
least  his  fame  ;  and  he  would  liave  lost  credit  in  the  eyes  of  IVIade- 
moiselle  von  Mohacz  herself  if  he  had  yielded  in  an  unessential 
detail.  But  the  Archduchess  would  call  to-morrow  in  person  to 
see  the  Great  Necklace — the  'Necklace  of  Life  and  Death,'  so 
mademoiselle  vowed  it  should  be  named,  in  respect  of  the  subject 
of  its  design,  combined  with  the  death  of  its  maker.  So  pleased 
was  she  with  her  own  fancy  that  she  insisted  less  strongly  on  carry- 
ing it  off  with  her  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done  And  so, 
when  she  left  the  goldsmith,  it  was  still  safe  in  his  hands. 

What  mattered  it,  after  all  ?  A  plan  was  now  in  his  mind  ; 
and,  even  if  it  failed,  no  woman  would  coquette  very  long  with 
twsntgr'fiva  thoUBand  franca— it  wde  absurd.     And  she  wsuld  b(f 
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here  in  'an   hour,  the  owner  of  the  necklace — Marie  Benouf — 
Marie. 

But  aa  hour  passed,  and  she  did  not  come ;  and  then  another 
hour,  and  then  another,  and  then  the  whole  morning,  and  then  the 
whole  afternoon.  Once  more  Pascal  Fenix  hurried  off  to  the  Rue 
Ste.-Odille;  and  this  time  he  did  not  run  away  from  the  door. 
His  need  was  great,  and  his  hunger  of  anxiouH  love  was  greater 
stUl. 

A  little  more  comfort  had,  even  in  one  day,  found  its  way  into 
the  bare  garret  since  Marie  Renouf  s  visit  to  the  Rue  Duguesclin. 
She  had  been  able  even  to  fit  up  a  second  room,  hitherto  empty, 
so  that  Bertha  might  sleep  into  strength  without  being  distiubed 
by  the  late  burning  of  the  candle  by  which  the  mother  toiled  at 
her  needle  into  all  hours.  Bertha  was  sleeping  now,  and  the  door 
between  the  two  rooms  was  closed.  Marie  was  working  and  think- 
ing together,  as  some  women  can  in  whom  '  I  work  '  and  '  I  think ' 
mean  simply  '  I  feel.'  There  was  no  need  for  Marie  to  think 
out  why  she  had  not  paid  a  second  visit  to  her  banker.  Something 
in  his  manner,  which  any  woman  could  read,  had  made  her  wish 
that  she  had  gone  to  the  commonest  of  pawnbrokers  even  with 
Kiich  a  sacred  thing  as  her  husband's  master-work.  Five  hundred 
francs  were  more  than  she  had  looked  for  ;  it  was  almost  too  much, 
for  the  greater  the  advance  the  less  chance  she  had  of  repaying  it 
soon.  A  hundred  would  have  gone  far  towards  keeping  off  the 
wolf  till  Bertha  got  well.  She  was  no  woman  of  businesa,  poor  as 
she  was;  and,  in  effect,  she  knew  well  enough  that  only  as  a  last 
resource  would  she  visit  the  Rue  Duguesclin  again.  And  it  was, 
of  course,  while  she  was  thinking  of  her  banker,  though  by  no 
means  ae  he  would  have  her  think  of  him,  that  he  entered  her 
room. 

'Have  I  frightened  you?'  he  asked,  with  rough  gentleness, 
which  frightened  her  a  little  more.  'Pray  forgive  me.  Of  course 
I  was  the  last  whom  you  were  looking  to  see.  But — you  see, 
business  is  business,  madame.'  He  sat  down,  and  as  far  from  her 
as  she  could  desire.  '  You  were  to  see  me  this  morning ;  and,  as 
the  mountain  did  not  come,  Mahomet  must — that  is  all.  You 
remember  that  I  offered  you,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  twenty- 
five  thousand  francs  for  your  necklace.  Now,  in  cold  blood,  I 
make  the  same  offer  ^ain.' 

*  Will  you  please  to  speak  low,  monsieur  ?  Sertba — my  little 
girl — is  ill,  and  asleep  in  the  next  room.  A  thousand  thanks, 
monsieur,  for  what  I  hope  will  make  her  well,  I  want  nothing 
tnnrBi'  '       ti 
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'  But — a  fortune — for  Bertha,  madame  ! ' 

'  When  I  am  dead,  moDBieur,  Bertha  may  do  with  the  necklace 
as  she  will.  I  cannot  help  things  then.  But  it  ix  not  mine  to 
deal  with,  till  then.' 

*  Your  feeling  is  beautiful — like  yourself ;  but  your  reasoning 
is  absurd.  Listen  to  me,  madame.'  He  placed  his  arms  on  the 
table  and  leaned  a  little  forward.  *  I  know  what  Louis  Benouf 
would  have  said  were  he  still  alive.     He ' 

'  He  is  alive,'  said  the  woman  who  could  do  nothing  but  feel. 

'  That  is  nonsense — mere  sentimental  nonsense.  He  is  dead, 
and  there  is  an  end.  He  was  a — never  mind  what — but  you  must 
know  as  well  as  I  that  he  would  have  sold  his  soul  for  a  bottle  of 
wine.     And ' 

'  Monsieiu:  I  I  am  his  wife  \ '  and  she  half-rose. 

'For  two  bottles,  then.  Pray  hear  me — pray  sit  down.  I 
cannot  think  with  patience  of  your  being  his  widow — of  having 
been  kia  wife — of  having — of  having  been  any  man's :  it  is  enough 
to  madden  me.  And— when  you  persist  in  killing  yourself  and 
your  own  child  for  a  crazy  whim  that  he  would  have  been  the  last 
to  understand !  Listen.  Tou  are  poor :  your  toil  has  not  been 
enough  to  keep  your  child  from  death's  door.  You  are  friendless 
und  alone,  and  you  love  your  child;  and  you  are  beautiful,  and 
young — and  that,  in  such  a  case,  is  the  worst  of  all :  for  you  are 
in  Paris,  you  understand  ?  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  end  ? 
I  am  rich ;  I  am  honourable ;  I  stand  first  in  my  craft  in  Europe ; 
I  have  few  faults,  and  no  vices.  And  I  am  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  have  never  yet  loved  a  woman.     And  I  love  you.^ 

'  Monsieur ! ' 

'  Yes — it  is  true.  I  have  come  to  save  you  from  all  ill.  Be 
my  wife,  Marie.' 

In  spite  of  all  her  former  fear  she  was  too  amazed  to  answer. 
She  could  only  recoil  towards  Bertha's  door. 

'  I  know,'  he  went  on  quickly,  '  that  I  can't  expect  you  yet  to 
say  you  love  me.  You  have  only  seen  me  once,  though  with  me 
it  was  once  for  all.  I  will  risk  that.  Marry  me,  because  I  can 
protect  you  and  will  try  to  make  you  happy — marry  me  for  Bertha's 
sake — don't  say  you  love  me — if — if  it  is  not  yet  true ;  but  say 
yes,  Marie.     I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.' 

'Ah — for  heaven's  sake  don't  wake  the  diildl — No! — What 
have  I  done,  that  this  should  happen  to  me  ?  Is  it  because  I 
parted  with — that — for  even  one  hour  ?  And  that  was  for  Bertha's 
sake ;  but  no — wrong  is  wrong ' 

'  Hush  !     Don't  be  mad,  Marie  I    Think  what  it  means  to  love 

you '  ^"     .l^.OO^IC 
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She  stepped  a  pace  back  towards  him  from  the  door. 

'  No.  I  have  done  wrong,  monsieur.  You  are  not  tempting 
me,  because  I  do  not  love  you.  I  love  one  only ;  and,  since  he  is 
dead,  he  will  never  die.  If  I  were  not  still  his  wife,  I  could  love 
no  man  after  him.  I  thank  you — since  you  mean  well.  But  I 
have  done  wrong.  He  hade  me  never  let  his  necklace  leave  my 
hands :  and  I  have  let  it  go.     Give ' 

'  Marie  I  Do  you  expect  me  to  take  such  a  no — to  give  way 
to  such  childish  folly  ?    I ' 

'  If  it  is  folly,  you  are  too  wise  to  want  to  marry  a  fool.  I 
lovrd  Louis,  and  I  married  him,  once  for  all.' 

'  And  you  are  a  mother — and  for  your  own  child's  sake ' 

'  For  my  child's  sake  I  am  true ;  and  for  mine,  and  for  his, 
and  for  your  own,  monsieur.     Ah,  you  reason,  but  I  know' 

And  it  was  plain  even  to  him  in  his  passion  that  she  knew — 
once  for  all. 

'  It  is  not  folly — it  is  madness.'  His  first  passion,  which  had 
never  dreamed  for  one  instant  of  being  seriously  opposed,  was 
joining  hands  with  its  next-door  neighbour — rage.  '  You  refuse 
love,  and  devotion,  and  happiness,  because  you  were  once  married 
to  a  man  who  drank  himself  to  death  and  left  you  and  his  child 
to  starve  for  a  whim  ?  Twenty-five  thousand  francs !  I  offer  you 
millions,  and  throw  myself  in  with  them  as  a  bagatelle.  And  I 
have  never  failed  in  having  my  will — never,  since  I  wag  bom. 
Shall  I  not  have  it  the  only  time  I  have  cared  a  straw  to  have  it  ? 
What  are  millions  to  me,  now,  without  you  ? ' 

'  You  would  buy  love,  monsieur  ? '  she  asked,  with  the  saddest 
scorn. 

*  Why  not — if  that  is  the  only  way  ?  And  if  I  cannot  buy  it 
with  gold — I  will  have  it  all  the  same.'  There  was  no  danger  of 
his  waking  Bertlia.  He  was  speaking  low  enough  now.  After  all, 
it  was  monstrous  that  a  woman  should  persist  in  refusing  love, 
wealth,  happiness,  and  Pascal  Fenix.  Perhaps  she  was  one  of 
those  women  who  will  never  yield  except  to  a  whirlwind,  and  can 
only  love  a  master. 

'You  would  force  it,  tlien?'  she  iiskeit,  with  a  scorn  more 
pitiful  still. 

Was  it  a  challenge  ? 

'  Yes  I '  he  said.     '  I  will  have  it  anyhow,' 

'  And  you  have  called  Him — are  you  asking  me  to  hate  you, 
monsieur  ?  Not  that  I  suppose  you  will  mind,  in  three  days.  I 
know  what  love  means.  For  heaven's  sake,  let  me  thank  you  for 
saving  Bertha,  and  then  go  and  say  no  more.  No  word  you  can 
say  can  move  me — not  because  you  are  you,  but  none  that  any 
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man  can  say.     I  am  a  wife,  and  I  love— once  for  all.     Don't  fancy 
that  time  will  change  me.    It  will  only  diange  you ' 

'  Never  I ' 
'    '1  know.  .  .  .  And  meanwhile  I  will  reclaim  my  necklace; 
and  here  ie  all  I  have  not  spent  of  your  money,  and  I  will  pay  you 
back  what  I  have  spent  as  soon  as  I  can.     Forgive  me,  mtonsienr, 
for  my  last  word — I  have  no  other.' 

Yes — and  pledge  the  necklace  with  Wertheimer  et  Cie.  I 

How  did  such  a  thought  tear  through  passion?  How  is  it 
that  a  man's  life  is  a  granite  rock  which  no  tempest  of  passion 
can  even  move  ? 

Marie  scorned  him ;  and  the  next  day  the  Archduchess  would 
come  to  see  ber  necklace,  and  would  go  to  Mesars  Wertheimer  and 
would  find  it  there.  Was  he  to  risk  losing  Marie  for  such  an 
end? 

'  Lti  him  that  tkijiketh  he  etandeth.  .  .  .'  It  is  ill  to  preach, 
but  the  words  will  come.  The  strong  man  rose  and  trembled. 
Those  who  have  learned  to  know  him  wilt  know  what  inextricable 
chaos  of  steadfast  rock  and  raging  sea  was  at  work  within  him. 

'  I  will  not  restore  the  necklace,  and  I  will  not  lose  you.' 

The  words  were  enough  to  make  her  know  him  and  hate  him, 
and  he  knew  that  as  soon  as  they  had  left  his  tongue. 

'You  have  never  found  me  to  lose,'  said  she.  'Here  is  your 
money  for  you.' 

'  You  will  not  have  the  necklace,  which  your  drunken  lover 
made  to  save  me.  And  I  will  not  have  your  money.  I  will  have 
it,  and  you  too.'  He  did  not  tremble  now,  nor  did  she.  But  be 
moved  towards  her,  cold  with  need  of  her  treasure,  on  fire  with 
need  of  her.     'Yes — or  no?' 

*  No — once  for  all. — Ah ! '     There  was  one  plain  way  to  gain 

the  necklace,  even  though  it  lost  him  her.    *  Ah '  she  screamed 

in  a  choking  whisper,  for  one  of  his  strong  hands  was  upon  her 
fragile  throat,  and  was  pre^ng  harder  than  it  knew. 

'  Yes — or  no  ? ' 

'  No ! — Ah,  for  the  love  of  God,  don't  wake  the ' 

What  had  he  done  ?  He  had  not  waked  the  child — and  the 
necklace  was  bis  own. 


11. 

Still,  after  seven  long  years,  the  house  of  Pascal  FSnix,  gold- 
smith aud  jeweller,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side  of  the 
Rue  Duguesclin.  But  it  was  not  Pascal  F^iz  who,  seven  yeara 
later,  sat  at  the  desk  in  the  private  counting-house.     It  was  young 
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Marcel  Siche,  who  was  looking  over  the  account-books  as  if  he 
were  master,  though  too  young  for  such  a  place,  one  would  think, 
being  but  seven  years  older  than  seven  years  ago. 

His  task  did  not  seem  to  please  him— and  no  wonder ;  for  the 
entries  where  the  house  appeared  as  debtor  were  many  and  large : 
those  where  it  stood  as  creditor  were  very  few  and  very  small.  In 
tmth,  things  were  very  different  now  firom  what  they  were  when 
he  was  a  boy.  Ever  since  that  visit  of  her  Imperial  Kighness  the 
Archduchess  Stephanie,  when  she  came  to  claim  a  finished  neck- 
lace and  found  only  a  lump  of  gold  beaten  out  of  all  shape  by  a 
madman,  things  had  gone  wrong.  She  had,  very  naturally,  trans- 
ferred her  patronage  to  the  house  of  Wertheimer,  and  the  great 
world  had  followed  her.  There  had  been  a  little  mystery  about 
the  matter  into  the  bargain,  for  Mademoiselle  von  Mohacz  was 
positive  that  Coulon  had  died  before  the  accident,  and  could  not 
be  persuaded  out  of  her  error  by  the  ooited  testimony  of  Marcel, 
Madame  Coulon,  and  the  physician,  backed  by  the  notoriously 
trustworthy  word  of  Pascal  Feniz.  But  the  mystery  had  not 
been  worth  solving.  The  Archduchess  went  off,  her  ambassa- 
dresa  obtained  credit  as  a  singularly  interesting  instance  of  the 
effects  of  insomnia  upon  the  imagination,  and  the  goldsmith  was 
left  alone — and  a  great  deal  too  much  alone.  For  first  he  lost 
his  best  clients,  then  his  eecond-rate  ones,  then  his  best  workmen, 
then  his  confidential  clerk ;  until  at  last  he  was  left  with  nobody 
but  Marcel  Biche  to  act  as  foreman,  book-keeper,  and  salesman, 
all  in  one.  It  is  true  that  the  pluralist  held  something  very  like 
a  sinecure,  for  his  designs  were  never  worked,  and  the  state  of  the 
books  made  their  keeping  more  vexatious  than  troublesome.  And 
yet  he  stayed  on,  though  the  house  of  F6nix  seemed  filing  about 
his  ears ;  and  he  did  his  best,  even  to  the  point  of  setting  out,  to 
catch  stray  and  passing  customers,  the  window  in  which  anything 
like  vulgar  display  bad  once  been  held  profonation. 

No  doubt  such  fidelity  demands  r^pect.  But  it  sometimes 
receives  more  respect  than  it  deserves.  And  yet  it  could  hardly 
be  the  pleasure  of  peddling  and  of  carrying  balances  to  the  wrong 
Bide  of  the  ledger  that  had  made  Marcel  Kiche  serve  Faecal  F^nix 
as  long  as  Jacob  agreed  to  serve  Laban. 

He  was  deep  in  a  hideous  column  of  debts  when  a  graceful 
and  tolerably  pretty  girl,  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  came 
into  the  counting-house,  and  stood  patiently  by  tjie  safe  until 
Marcel  had  come  to  an  end  of  his  calculations;  aQd  then,  as  soon 
as  he  turned  round  and  looked  at  her,  the  smile  which  lighted  up 
his  whole  face  and  found  a  very  &ir  reflection  in  hers  showed 
plainly  enough  that  fidelity  itself  does  not  account  far  all  things ; 
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and  that  Bertlia  Reaouf,  the  motherless  orpbaD  of  an  old  friend 
and  comrade  whom  Pascal  Fenix  had  adopted  oat  of  charity  when 
he  was  rich,  about  seven  years  ago,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
keeping  Marcel  where  he  was  now, 

'  Have  you  done  your  sum 't '  asked  she. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  a  frown  making  an  inroad  upon  the  smile.  ■  At 
least,  I  should  have  done  it  if  I  could  only  prove  to  my  satisfaction 
that  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  francs  are  equal 
to  fifteen.' 

'  Well,  never  mind  now.  No  douht  you'll  do  it  very  well  next 
time.     I  want  to  speak  to  you  now.' 

'  Oh,  there's  plenty  of  time  for  sums  like  that.  They're  things 
that  one  can  go  at  again  and  again.' 

'It's  about  Monsieur  Pascal,  Marcel.'  That  was  the  half- 
familiar,  half-respectful  name  y  which  the  goldsmith  was  known 
in  his  household  of  three,  of  whom  not  one  was  related  to  the 
other. 

'  Is  he  no  better  to-day  ? ' 

'Not  the  least  better.' 

'  I  can't  make  it  out,  dear  Bertha.  And  he  always  seems  so 
strong  in  the  afternoon.  Of  course  there's  only  one  thing  to  he 
done.' 

'  Ah,  I  thought  you  would  know  1     What  is  it,  Marcel  ? ' 

'  Send  for  a  doctor.' 

'  How  odd  I — that  is  what  I  said  to  him  myself  this  very  day. 
How  strange  it  is  that  we  always  think  the  same  about  every- 
thing I     But ' 

'  But ?    I  hate  But,  Bertha.' 

'  So  do  I — how  strange  again  I  But  he  won't  see  a  doctor — 
and  you  know  what  Monsieur  Pascal  is  when  he  says  he  won't,' 
she  said,  with  a  sigh. 

'  I  do  know,'  said  Marcel.  '  But  we  must  he  two  to  one.  You 
don't  see|hini,  as  I  do,  every  day,  and  sometimes  all  day  long.  In 
the  afternoon,  when  he  has  break&sted,  he  is  just  his  old  self — 
grave  and  silent,  as  he  always  was,  but  strong  and  well,  and  bearing 
— well,  our  troubles,  like  a  hero.  But  in  the  evening  he  has  a 
look — and  in  the  morning,  well,  you  do  see  him  then — weak  and 
weary  like  an  old  man  who  has  half^ed  in  a  dream.  Yes ;  we 
must  have  a  doctor,  Bertha — we  will.' 

*  Our  troubles  ?    What  do  you  mean  by  our  troubles,  Maroel  ? ' 
'  I  didn't  mean  to  say  troubles — no,  not  exactly  troubles.' 

'  But  you  did  say  it.  And  if  I  tell  you  to  tell  me,  you 
will.' 

*  I  suppose  I  sliall.    And  you'll  have  to  know  in  time.    Look 
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at  these  books — even  I  didn't  know  things  were  so  bad  till  to-day. 
I  am  not  so  surpriBcd,  after  all,  that  MoDBieiir  Pascal  objects  to 
see  a  doctor,  and  to  tell  what's  on  his  mind.  You  know  what  be 
\a — how  he  holds  bonont  before  life — and  quite  right  too.  And  if 
we  doDt  meet  our  debts  in  a  month  from  now,  down  we  go ;  and 
if  we  do  meet  half  of  them,  we  haven't  a  centime  left  in  the  world 
— not  one  of  the  three.  Ah,  that  madness  of  poor  Coulon  was  ii 
bad  businesB — worse  than  it  seemed.' 

♦  Do  you  mean  he  will  be ' 

'  Ruined.  That's  the  word — not  troubles.  It  doesn't  matter 
for  me.  I  can  get  a  place — I  may  even  be  a  tenth-rate  Coulon — 
who  knows  ?  And  I  can  tell  you  it  would  take  a  very  fair  work- 
man to  be  a  twentieth-rate  Coulon.  And  when  I  get  a  place  I 
can  stretch  it  wide  enough  for  three,  if  Monsieur  Pascal  isn't — 
ah,  but  that's  it :  be  z«  too  proud.' 

'  Does  be  know  all  this.  Marcel  ? ' 

'  Not  all.  If  he  did,  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  his  illness*  at  all 
I'm  just  working  night  and  day  to  make  things  tide  over,  so  that 
he  mayn't  be  troubled  more  than  he  need  be.  Pray  heaven  some- 
tiling  may  happen  to-day  to  prevent  my  having  to  tell  him  all 
before  to-morrow — to-night,  Bertha.' 

*  I  do  pray  heaven,'  she  said. 

Pascal  F^niz  would  not  have  parted  with  that  necklace  to  an 
empress  for  all  the  world.  It  was  all  that  was  left  to  him  of  the 
two  short  days  of  full  life  that  lie  had  ever  known. 

The  '  Sentiment '  of  Murder  I  The  words  surely  have  a  strange 
ring ;  and,  except  in  the  life  of  Pascal  Fenix,  there  has  never  been 
such  a  thing  in  the  life  of  any  man.  How  bad  be  come  to  kill 
Marie  ?  That  was  not  for  him  to  know.  Had  he  in  truth  killed 
a  woman  whom  be  loved  with  passion  for  the  sake  of  possessing, 
and  selling,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  prettily  designed  links  of 
gold  P  It  seemed  so,  for  she  was  dead  ;  and  yet  surely  that  could 
not  be.  Whatever  stood  for  bis  soul  rose  up  in  indignant  revolt 
against  the  horror  of  selling  this  thing  for  a  blood-price — this 
beautiful  dead  thing,  with  a  man's  soul  in  it,  and  a  woman's  last 
kiss  still  warm  thereon.  No  common  remorse  came  upon  him, 
hand  in  hand  with  his  deed.  He  was  strong  enough,  as  yet,  to 
know  that  what  is  once  done  cannot  be  undone,  and  that  a  man  is 
not  what  he  has  been,  but  what  be  becomes.  He  took  Bertha  to 
his  own  home,  locked  the  necklace  in  the  great  iron  safe,  and  hid 
the  key.  No  vulgar  fear  of  human  justice  troubled  him.  No 
creature  would  suspect  Pascal  Fenix,  of  the  Rne  Duguesclin,  of 
committing  midnigbt'murder  upon  a  poor  widow  in  the  Bue  Ste.- 
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Odille.     And  no  eye,  save  hie  and  hers,  and  that  of  Mademoiselle 
von  Mohacz,  had  seen  the  ostensible  temptation. 

NevertheleBe,  he  came  by  rapid  degrees  to  live  in  another 
world.  It  is  so  with  every  man  who  has  once  committed  murder. 
Where  iB  it  Baid  that  the  first  and  most  awful  result  of  that  crime 
of  crimes  is  the  murderer's  feeling  that  he  has  for  ever  become  the 
brother  in  blood  of  all  murderers  of  all  time,  from  Gain,  the  first, 
down  to  the  last  wretch  who  has  been  hanged  for  stabbing  in  a 
drunken  brawl  ?  Pleasure  turned  into  a  tragedy,  and  business 
into  a  heart-sick  dream.  He  showed  no  signs  of  his  state,  for  he 
had  the  advantage  of  always  having  been  a  grave,  solitary,  and 
self-contained  man,  and  there  were  no  eyes  loving  enough  to 
watch  him  with  the  jealousy  that  only  afiiection  knows.  But, 
though  he  never  set  eyes  upon  the  necklace,  and  would  as  soon 
have  pried  into  his  safe  as  into  his  own  tomb,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  links  of  it  were  round  his  own  neck  night  and  day,  and 
that  the  spot  of  winter,  where  the  lips  of  Marie  had  breathed  upon 
it,  burned.  He  even  caught  a  trick  of  touching  the  side  of  his 
neck  as  if  to  rub  off  a  spider's  web ;  but  nobody  noticed  the  trick, 
for  none  cared. 

However — there  is  always  one  comfort  for  a  strong  man  who 
is  no  more  than  forty  years  old,  if  he  has  the  teachings  of  science 
to  aid  him.  In  seven  years'  time  be  will  be  a  new  man.  In  that 
period  he  will  have  lost  every  minutest  atom  of  his  present 
murderous  body,  and  each  will  have  been  replaced  by  a  new  and 
innocent  atom.  And  if,  as  Monsieur  Pascal's  friends  the  philo- 
sophers have  it,  the  soul  is  a  function  of  the  mind  and  the  mind 
but  a  function  of  the  body,  then,  clearly,  with  the  body  mind  «aA 
soul  will  also  be  made  new  and  be  as  innocent  as  a  new-bom 
child's.  Fancy  may  dream  of  an  immortal  conscience ;  but  reason 
and  logic  gave  hope  and  comfort,  and  Monsieor  Pascal  clutched  at 
them — it  was  only  needfid  that  he  should  live  for  seven  years  to 
be  no  more  the  lover  and  the  murderer  of  Marie. 

And  the  seven  years  passed — we  know  how.  Why  should 
Monsieur  Pascal  see  a  doctor?  The  wisest  of  physicians  could 
not  tell  him  half  what  he  himself  knew.  He  was  more  than  forty, 
and  had  never  been  a  fool.  It  was  when  about  six  years  of  the 
seven  had  gone  that  he  first  felt  in  himself  a  slight,  a  very 
slight  symptom  of  what  Marcel  Riche  had  observed  in  him.  He 
knew  that  his  a£^s  were  not  going  well,  but  nobody  who  is 
strong  ^and  well  and  awake  is  troubled  much  by  a  dr^m.  He 
used  to  go  into  bis  counting-house  at  noon,  and,  though  the  great 
iron  safe  was  still  there,  he  never  showed  the  least  sign  of  want  of 
attention^oT  want  of  courage.     If  the  great  house  of  F^nix  was  to 
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go,  let  it  go — no  man  can  fight  against  fate,  and  a  pistol  or  a 
panM  of  charcoal  could  at  any  time,  in  Paris  fashion,  end  all 
with  honour.  That  was  not  worth  thinking  of  tiU  it  came.  And 
when  the  shop  was  ^ut  he  went  to  his  books  and  his  studies  in 
the  home  which  Bertha  made  for  him — i^e  girl  whose  parentage 
habit  had  well-nigh  taught  him  to  forget — and  he  slept  at  night 
as  only  those  sleep  whose  hearts  are  either  unworn  or  overworn : 
as  only  the  very  innocent  and  the  very  guilty  can.  It  was  in  the 
morning,  when  he  woke,  that  things  were  strange  with  him.  He 
felt  a  strange,  close,  hard  pressure  round  his  throat,  both  without 
and  within ;  the  root  of  his  tongue  was  hot  and  swollen,  and  there 
was  a  curious  livid  blackness  round  the  eyes.  If  he  had  been  a 
drunkard,  like  poor  Louis  Benouf,  the  symptoms  would  have 
explained  themselves ;  but  Monsieur  Pascal  was  not  one  of  the 
weaklings  who  find  a  shadow  of  comfort  in  wine.  Nor  was  the 
effect  of  sleep  upon  him  merely  physical  and  visible.  He  never 
remembered  the  details  of  any  nightmare,  but  he  seemed  to  feel  all 
the  effects  of  one.  As  Harcel  had  said,  he  woke,  as  it  were,  every 
morning  a  year  older  instead  of  a  day ;  and  every  morning  these 
strange  symptoms  grew  more  and  more  marked  until  at  times  t^ey 
grew  absolutely  intolerable.  But  a  cup  of  coffee  worked  wonders, 
and  by  noon  he  was  always  ready  to  be  himself  again  and  to  look 
forward  patiently  to  the  end  of  the  seven  years.  Whatever  might 
be  his  disease,  he  forgot  it  during  daylight ;  and  it  wa«  plainly  as 
little  connected  with  bis  pa°it  crime  as  with  his  advancing  hank- 
nipt<7.  He  was  growing  out  of  the  one,  and  for  the  other  he  was 
prepared. 

If  his  condition  in  waking  had  been  marked  by  the  sensation 
of  a  recent  blow  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. and  by  a  corpse-like 
pallor,  his  philosophy  might  have  ascribed  it  to  an  occult  sympathy 
with  the  Msmi  Sb  R^frete,  as  commoner  criminals  call  the  guillotine. 
But  then,  even  had  this  been  so,  it  would  have  argued  fear,  and 
he  felt  no  fear.  One  day,  however,  he  said  to  himself, '  I  will  not 
sleep  at  all  to-night,  and  will  see  what  comes.' 

When  night  came  he  lay  down  as  usual,  but  resolutely  kept 
his  eyes  wide  open,  having  already  prepared  himself  by  the  strongest 
cup  of  coffee  that  Bertha  could  make  for  him.  But  a  deliberate 
vigil  was  harder  to  be  home  than  he  had  looked  for.  He  not  only 
had  to  keep  off  sleep,  which  is  harder  than  to  compel  it,  but  be  had 
to  fight  off  the  thoughts  and  the  memories  and  the  worse  things 
that  come  after  midnight  to  an  excited  and  nervous  brain.  At 
last  he  seemed  to  lall  into  a  condition  that  was  indeed  wakefulness 
n  a  sense,  but  not  the  wakeMness  of  daytime.  He  seemed  to  be 
lying  in  bis  bed,  as  Marie  might  in  &ncy  be  lying  in  ber  grave. 
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His  vrbole  heart  seemed  to  go  to  her  with  a  terrible  longing,  even 
while  his  right  hand  trembled  vith  the  pressure  of  her  soft  throat 
against  its  palm.  He  rose,  hardly  knowing  what  he  was  doing, 
except  that  be  could  lie  there  and  thus  no  longer.  He  partly 
dreEsed  himself  and  struck  a  light  and  went  down  into  the  count- 
ing-house where  his  hideously  beautiful  treasure  acted  as  a  magnet 
for  this  midnight  life  of  bis  which,  as  yet,  bad  been  wholly  un- 
known to  him,  and  which  even  now  was  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  strange  and  vivid  dream.  He  sat  down  at  the  desk,  with  hix 
candle  before  bim  and  the  iron  safe  at  his  right  shoulder. 

And  then,  at  last,  sleep  came  fairly  upon  him,  and  he  dreamed, 
or  seemed  \f\  dream. 

He  took  the  key  of  the  safe  from  its  hidden  corner,  and  opened 
it  easily — not  with  any  of  the  trouble  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  lock  unused  for  more  than  six  years.  It  was  there- 
fore, 80  far,  no  nightmare ;  that  piece  of  evidence  is  conclusive  on 
that  score  to  all  experienced  dreamers.  And  there  lay  the  Neck- 
lace— but  not  untouched  since  be  had  first  put  it  there.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy  nights  bad  gone  of  this  seventh  and  last  year 
of  conscience,  and  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  links  in  the 
chainjusttwohundredandseventyhad  been  removed.  He  counted 
them  as  they  lay  separate,  hnt  uninjured :  an  ordinary  workman 
could  have  put  them  together  again  with  ease.  It  was  certainly 
a  strangely  vivid  and  coherent  kind  of  dream.  Then,  with  the 
utmost  deliberation,  and  as  if  he  were  obeying  a  fixed  habit  or 
following  a  settled  design,  the  goldsmith  took  a  small  tool  and 
removed,  this  two  hundred  and  seventy-first  night,  a  two  hundred 
and  seventy-first  link  from  the  Necklace,  and  fastened  what  re- 
mained round  bis  own  full  and  muscular  throat.  The  circle  was 
too  small  to  meet  with  ease,  hut,  though  of  gold,  it  was  as  strong 
as  steel — ^be  bad  to  force  the  ends  to  clasp,  and  the  tightness  pained 
him.  But  it  was  the  most  natural  of  acts — in  a  dream.  All  the 
sentiment  belonging  to  Her  necklace,  all  its  fascination  for  him, 
and  even  the  nature  of  its  design,  which  r^resented  every  day  in 
the  year  of  a  life  one  by  one,  made  such  a  proceeding  not  only 
natimil  hut  inevitable  at  an  hour  and  in  a  state  of  brain  when 
fancy  wakes  up  and  becomes  a  law.  Thus  be  sat  till  he  could  bear 
the  tightness  no  longer,  and  till,  for  breath's  sake,  he  was  forced 
to  remove  the  chain  and  to  return  it  to  its  place  again. 

When  he  woke  up  next  morning,  annoyed  with  himself  for 
having  failed  eo  completely  to  keep  awake  by  will,  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  been  half-choked  with  nightmare,  and  his  &miliar  symptoms 
had  returned  slightly  worse  than  yesterday  morning.  He  made  a 
stronger  effort  than  usual  to  rec^  what  had  passed  in  bis  sleep. 
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and  by  slow  degrees  remembered  the  nature  of  his  dream,  first 
faintly,  but  at  last  plainly.  So  plainly,  indeed,  did  he  recall  it  at 
last  that,  absurd  as  it  seemed  to  ^Taking  reason,  it  felt  as  if  it  had 
been  no  dream.  Not  even  his  coffee  could  drive  it«  fumes  away. 
So  soon  as  Marcel  was  out  of  the  way  be  went  to  the  hidden  corner 
where  be  kept  the  key,  and  which  he  had  not  visited  since  he  had 
first  locked  the  safe.     The  key  was  no  longer  there. 

That  also  was  strange,  though  not  more  strange  than  the  way 
which  all  carefully  hidden  things  have  of  losing  themselves.  He 
searched  for  it  in  every  likely  and  unlikely  place,  but  could  find 
it  nowhere.  However,  there  was  one  satisfaction — if  the  key  was 
lost,  the  dream  bad  been  only  a  dream  and  nothing  more.  Indeed, 
he  was  bound  to  be  satisfied.  He  could  no  more  have  brongbt 
himself  to  force  open  the  safe  than  he  could  have  forced  open  the 
tomb  which  held  the  dead  body  of  Marie  Renouf  and  tbe  dead  soul 
of  Pascal  F^nix  ;  and — if  he  could — the  Necklace  would  have  to  be 
exposed  to  other  eyes  than  his  who  dared  not  look  upon  it  awake : 
the  ghost  of  Marie  would  wake  up  and  rise. 

He  was  not  conscious  of  such  a  trance  again :  he  tried  no  more 
experiments  with  black  coffee  upon  his  nerves.  As  time  went  on 
any  sort  of  sleep  became  too  sweet  to  him  for  him  to  lose  ui  hour. 
The  memory  of  the  trance  became  in  due  time  more  dim,  as  all 
memories  will — even  guilty  ones.  But,  morning  by  morning,  tjie 
same  symptoms  grew  and  grew.  It  was  as  if  tbe  dream  were  not  a 
dream,  but  as  if  every  night  he  bound  that  phantom  Necklace, 
for  which  he  had  sinned,  roimd  bis  own  throat  with  the  hand  that 
had  encircled  Marie's,  with  its  links  removed  night  by  night,  one 
by  one :  as  if  the  necklace  grew  shorter  with  the  year.  It  was  no 
iUusion,  for  an  illusion  is  a  matter  in  which  one  believes,  and  he 
did  not  believe.  Nor  did  he,  when  awake,  recall  any  fresh  dream. 
But  the  consciousness  of  the  first,  though  he  ceased  to  remember  it 
keenly,  was  still  with  him,  just  as  a  note,  counting  for  nothing  in 
itself,  may  give  meaning  and  character  to  a  chord :  and  it  haunted 
him.  And  yet  there  was  sweetness  in  it  too.  If  the  links  lessened 
one  by  one  with  the  days  and  nights  of  this  last  year — why,  then, 
when  the  last  link  was  gone,  he  would  be  new  and  free.  His 
penance  was  a  type,  therefore,  as  well  as  a  mystery. 

What  had  such  a  life  to  do  with  physicians  ?  It  was  not  of 
their  world.  And  at  last,  in  spite  of  every  morning's  double  weari- 
ness and  pain,  he  began  even  to  welcome  the  nights'  rest  for  the 
very  pain's  sake.  He  began  to  dream  of  Marie  in  real  dreams,  and 
never  as  her  murderer.  If  a  dream  Necklace  in  tmtb  compressed 
his  throat  at  midnight  and  left  its  stigmata  behind,  it  was  for  her 
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he  WEB  sufTeriDg  iu  the  only  way  left  him  to  Buffer.  The  whole 
eeQBation  was  so  shadowy  and  so  unreal  that  he  more  and  tnore 
came  to  believe  in  types  and  shadows  and  fancies  as  the  only  real 
things  on  earth — as  indeed  perhaps  they  may  be.  Business  might 
be  going  to  the  dogs,  but  he  could  aleep ;  dishonour  might  be 
staring  into  bis  eyes,  but  he  could  shut  his  eyes  and  dream.  It  is 
easy  to  live  sanely  when  the  nerves  have  such  a  play-time  as  the 
dreams  of  Monsieur  Pascal  were. 

But  the  matter-of-&ct  foreman  and  accountant,  Marcel,  who 
never  dreamed — except,  when  he  was  awake,  about  Bertha — only 
saw  the  outer  and  more  obvious  signs  of  his  master's  disease,  and 
felt  it  was  simple,  straightforward  ruin  that  affected  bim,  however 
bravely  it«  approach  might  be  borne.  And  now  the  approach  was 
over,  and  the  ruin  had  come,  and  must  be  openly  told. 

For  himself  the  young  man  cared  little.  He  was  already, 
despite  his  modesty,  much  more  than  even  a  second-rate  Coulon, 
and  bade  fair  to  be  a  second  Louis  Kenouf  one  of  these  days. 
Freed  from  book-keeping  for  this  broken  house,  he  would  be  able 
to  marry  Bertha  and  to  work  till  he  could  keep  her  and  make  a 
name ;  and  the  man  who  had  adopted  her  would  be  his  &ther  too. 
But  he  knew  Pascal  Fenix,  and  his  pride.  He  had  worked  des- 
perately to  bring  things  round;  but  Samson  himself  could  not 
have  kept  up  these  falling  rafters  that  belonged  to  the  house  of  a 
man  in  a  dream.  That  sum  into  which  Bertha  had  broken  was  the 
last  of  a  series  that  showed  him  how  things  really  were.  Nothing 
short  of  an  actual  miracle,  like  the  discovery  of  a  gold  mine  on  the 
premises,  or  Ulc  descent  of  some  marvel  straight  from  the  skies, 
would  support  the  once  famous  house  for  two  days  more.  And 
nothing  had  happened  that  day  to  prevent  Marcel's  having  to  tell 
his  master  the  very  worst  before  another  night  arrived. 

Nevertheless,  though  without  hope  of  being  able  to  conquer  the 
arithmetic  of  bankruptcy,  he  carried  the  books  into  his  bedroom 
and  set  to  work  at  them  again  insteadof  sleeping.  His  conscience 
was  clear  enough.  Heaven  knew — as  clear  as  Bertha's  own,  and  the 
thought  of  Bertha  served  for  an  angel  to  keep  him  company  through 
the  dark  hours.  But  night  is  night,  and  has  a  dreary,  creaking 
musiC'  of  its  own  that  day  never  hears.  ISIarcel  more  than  once 
fancied  that  he  heard  a  stealthy  footfall  in  that  house  whence  the 
most  expert  of  burglars  would  have  gone  empty  away.  But  such 
foncies  are  too  common  after  midnight  for  heeding.  He  went  back 
heavily  to  his  books,  finished  a  balance-sheet  of  hopeless  signiScance, 
and  said  to  himself: 

' To-morrow  morning  he  must  know.'  ^-  i 

Before  lying  down  for  a  little;  sleep  he  went  down  iom^obunt- 
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ing^house  to  put  the  folios  back  in  their  places — For  he,  too,  had 
his  hofiiness  maxims,  and  followed  them.  As  he  approached  the 
door,  treading  nearly  as  lightly  as  the  imaginary  burglar, '  How 
is  that  ? '  he  exclaimed  in  thought.  '  A  light  in  the  connting- 
honse  ?  Surely  I  havent  been  so  absent  as  to  have  left  a  candle 
burning  there  all  these  hours — and  when  the  price  of  a  candle  is 
something  now  in  the  Sue  Duguesolin  ?  That  isn't  business-like, 
anyhow — and  till  daylight,  too.' 

He  opened  the  door.  And  there,  sure  enough,  mixed  with  the 
new  daylight  was  the  dying  flare  of  a  bedroom  candle.  But  it  had 
been  brought,  not  left,  there — and  the  safe,  tiie  sacred  Bafe,  on 
which  no  finger  had  been  laid  for  seven  whole  years,  stood  witJi  its 
iron  door  unlocked  and  wide  open. 

Had  robbers  been^there,  after  all  ?  And  could  that  bankrupt 
house  bare  contained  even  in  its  most  sacred  safe  anything  worth 
plundering  ?    And 

For  one  moment  Marcel  stood  aghast  vrith  horror.  If  robbers 
had  oome,  assassins  had  come  with  tbem. 

In  his  arm-chair  before  the  desk  sat,  or  lay  back.  Monsieur 
Pascal,  as  still  as  stone.  He  did  not  hear  the  door  open.  He  did 
not  see  Marcel  come  in.  He  did  not  stir.  Nay,  he  did  not  even 
breathe. 

He  must  have  died  in  defence  of — nothing.  He  bad  no 
weapon,  and  was  more  than  half-undressed,  as  if  he  had  been  hur- 
riedly roused  from  sleep.  Why  had  he  not  called  Marcel  to  his 
aid  ?  But  there  were  no  signs  of  any  stru^le.  The  collar  of  his 
shirt  was  turned  back  over  the  shoulders,  and  his  broad,  full  chest 
was  bare.  But  his  flEice — that  was  a  terrible  sight  to  see.  It  was 
the  fignre,  not  the  face,  by  which  Marcel  had  known  his  master. 

It  was  too  late  for  any  physician  now.  He  could  only  throw  a 
covering  hastily  over  the  features  swollen,  Uvid,  and  distorted 
beyond  what  pens  may  dare  to  tell,  and  then  put  himself^  if  he 
could,  on  the  track  of  the  assassins.  The  safe  must  have  been  forced 
open  by  some  unusoally  skilful  tool.  But  no — there  was  the  key 
in  the  door.  And,  if  tiie  robbers  had  carried  off  any  of  the  contents 
of  the  safe,  they  had  left  behind  them  what  must  have  been  the 
most  valuable  of  all.  It  needed  not  the  eyes  of  even  a  tenth-rate 
Coulon  to  set  down  those  scattered  links  as  the  most  marvellous 
feat  in  gold-craft  that  had  ever  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Cellini. 
And  there  was  one  piece  of  paper — a  formal  receipt  of  a  Neck- 
lace which  they  had  composed  left  in  pledge  with  Pascal  F^nix  by 
Marie  Renouf,  widow  of  Louis  Ilenouf,  orf^vrier,  and  dated — Marcel 
knew  the  date  well :  it  was  the  day  before  Bertha's  motlur^had 
died.  '    '  '       <-^ 
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Into  what  rajetery  of  life  and  death  had  Bertha's  lover  found 
hie  vaj  F  Hideous  as  the  sight  wag,  he  conqaered  its  repulsion 
and  lifted  the  coveriog  once  more — instinct  told  him  that  no  com- 
mon death-etroke  had  fallen  here.  Cutting  deep  into  the  swollen 
neck  was  the  rest  of  the  chain,  clasped  together  so  tightly  at  the 
broken  ends  and  strained  with  such  force,  in  order  to  make  it  meet, 
as  to  have  dealt  juetice  ss  surely  as  the  guillotine.  And  there,  on 
the  desk,  lay  the  little  tool  by  which  yet  one  more  link  had  just 
been  removed.  It  was  not  for  Marcel  to  guess,  nor  perhaps  for  any 
but  some  brother  iu  dreams  to  know.  But,  so  xurely  as,  one  by 
one,  the  nighte  had  gone  by,  so  surely  bad  the  links  of  Marie's 
Necklace  lessened — one  by  one ;  until,  even  as  he  had  trusted,  the 
right  band  of  Pascal  F£nix  had  become  that  of  a  guilty  man  no 
more. 

So  ends  the  mystery  of  the  Rue  Duguesclin,  which,  eo  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  yet  been  told.  The  body  of  a  bankrupt  goldsmith 
was  found  one  morning  strangled  with  a  necklace — that  was  alL 
And  the  necklace,  having  done  its  work,  went  back  to  its  owner. 
But,  if  it  is  ever  looked  for  on  the  neck  of  Madame  Riche,  it  will 
not  be  seen.  Good  women  do  not  care  to  play  with  things  that 
mean  men's  lives  and  souls. 
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No  place  is  ho  beautiful  as  Naples,  excepting  Venice.  Not  that 
the  two  are  in  any  way  alike  ;  for  where  Venice  is  supreme,  Naples 
is  inferior ;  and  what  Naples  has,  Venice  wants.  For  instance,  the 
laughing,  noisy,  ragged  Queen  of  the  Mediterranean  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  the  Bride  of  the  Adriatic  in  architecture ;  but  the  heauty 
of  the  surrounding  country  of  the  former  is  beyond  anything  that 
lies  about  the  latter.  Contrast  the  magnificent  buildings  on  the 
Grand  Canal  with  the  strange  jumhle  of  squalor  and  commonplace 
sufficiency  on  the  Chiaja ;  the  '  dead  lagoons,'  sluggish  and  shallow, 
where  no  waves  dash  into  the  grandeur  of  storm  or  leap  into  the 
life  of  foam  and  spray,  with  the  living,  bright  Mediteri^anean  sea ; 
the  mystery  of  Vesuvius  overshadowing  the  city — the  green  woods 
and  purple  hiUs  of  Castellammare — the  noble  curve  of  the  bay  to 
Massa  here,  to  Cape  Misenum  there — Capri  and  Iscbia  set  like 
jewels  under  the  aim  with  the  '  level  waste  of  waters,'  where  the 
islands  which  break  the  monotony  and  rise  round  the  greater  cluster 
called  Venezia,  are  without  picturesqueness  or  boldness — merely 
floating  villages  anchored  in  ^e  shallows — where  Torcello  and  the 
Lido,  the  public  gardens  and  the  Campo  Santo  on  San  Michele, 
ate  the  equivalents  for  the  chestnut  woods  of  Castellammare  and 
the  vineyards  of  Vico  Equense,  and  where  the  whole  is  bounded 
by  the  distant  snow-capped  Alps  and  the  mountain  range  about 
Vicenza,  standing — beautiful,  if  you  will — but  like  vapoury  lines 
in  the  far  distant  horizon. 

Still,  though  so  unlike  in  many  of  their  material  features,  both 
places  have  the  same  exquisite  effects  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  when 
the  great  dome  of  the  sky  becomes  like  one  huge  opal  and  the 
quiet  waters  reflect  what  lies  above ;  both  are  of  extreme  fascination 
and  loveliness  to  those  to  whom  they  are  lovely  at  all ;  places  of 
which  the  magic  sinks  deep  into  the  heart,  so  that  leaving  them 
is  a  sorrow  almost  as  great  as  parting  from  a  friend,  or  turning  for 
the  last  look  to  a  lover.  But  are  they  not  as  lovers  ?  Is  it  not 
possible  to  Ml  in  love,  as  the  phrase  goes,  with  a  place  as  well  as 
with  a  person  ?  It  seems  so ;  for  many  fall  so  much  in  love  with 
Italy  as  to  make  a  return  home  a  heart-break — or  impossible.  It 
is  not  love  for  one  Italian,  nor  yet  for  the  Italians  en  maaae,  be  it 
understood ;  but  love  for  the  countrv,  the  climate,  the  historical 
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aesociations,  the  imcoQscious  beauty  of  the  people,  the  sense  of 
luxuriant  life  that  is  about  one,  the  Idea  of  Italy — that  country 
which  has  always  stood  as  a  queen  among  nations — that  beloved 
sister  whom  all  men  loved  and  yearned  after,  and  whom,  in  her 
day  of  tionble,  all  longed  to  help  and  defend.  It  is  this  deep  and 
abeorbing  passion,  or  it  is  dislike.  There  are  few  to  whom  Italy 
is  indifferent — who  live  here  for  convenience  or  for  health,  but 
who  care  for  the  place  no  more  than  they  would  care  for  a  flat 
field  in  Liucotnabire,  or  for  a  modem  villa  in  a  London  suburb.  And 
if  this  is  true  of  Italy  in  general,  it  is  still  more  so  of  Venice  and 
of  Naples. 

Naturally,  one's  first  thought  in  Venice  is  St.  Mark's — that 
glorious  chutcb,  unique  in  splendour  of  design  and  grandeur  of 
execution.  Then  comes  the  Dt^'s  Falace,  with  its  mournful  Bridge 
of  Sighs ;  and  then  the  Grand  Canal,  where  the  palaces  of  the  men 
who  once  ruled  the  world  still  exist  as  examples  of  perfectness  in 
stonework  unequalled  rarely,  surpassed  never. 

It  is  one  of  the  supreme  moments  of  life  when  we  first  laud  on 
the  steps  of  the  Piazza,  right  in  iront  of  the  clock-tower,  where 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  serve  for  numerals,  a  sun  is  the  pointer, 
and  those  two  bronze  Vulcans  strike  the  hour  on  the  big  bell 
swung  aloft.  Before  us  are  the  famous  columns : — that  on  the 
right  bearing  the  Winged  Lion,  that  on  the  lefb  St.  Theodorits 
with  his  crocodile — he  who  was  the  patron  saint  of  Venice  before 
the  body  of  St.  Mark  was  found  and  the  greater  claim  set  up.  To 
the  right  again,  stand  the  noble  arches  of  the  Frocurazie  Vecchie, 
running  round  two  sides  of  the  square  formed  by  the  Doge's  Palace ; 
to  the  left  are  the  less  beautiful  Procurazie  Nuove,  concealing 
while  forming  part  of  the  uninteresting  modem  royal  residence. 
We  cross  the  broad  marble  flags  of  the  smaller  piazzetta  between 
these  two  series  of  arcades — pass  the  sculptured  base  of  the 
Campanile — and  into  the  (rrand  Piazza,  where  those  three  tall 
Venetian  masts  which  once  bore  the  banners  of  Cyprus,  Candia, 
and  Morea,  but  now  the  Italian  tri-colour,  stand  before  the  portico 
of  St.  Mark's  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  one  of  the  grandest 
things  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Gold  and  colour  and  rare  marbles  sculptured  into  perfect  form 
— an  intricacy  of  line,  a  richness  of  idea  that  bewilders  you  like  a 
labyrinUi,  and  of  which  you  cannot  at  the  first  moment  gain  a 
clear  conception — cupolas  standing  out  against  the  sky,  grey  and 
soft  like  giant  pearls — saints  and  angels  set  between  acanthus  leaves 
to  break  the  poverty  of  the  bare  outline — those  four  life-like  horses, 
seeming  as  if  they  would  spring  &om  the  heights  where  conquest 
placed  them  as  a  ragn  of  how  the  old  was  vanquished  by  the  new— 
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glass  that  glitters  black  and  stem  as  steel  ae  a  foil  to  the  broad 
expanse  of  gold  and  brilliant  colour  in  the  hollowed  architzares 
over  the  doors — these  are  the  first  things  that  strike  yon  as  you 
look  at  St.  Mark's  from  the  outside,  and  strive  to  piece  tf^ietber 
into  one  clear  whole  all  these  separate  circnmstanoes  of  beauty. 

Within,  you  come  to  the  same  bewildering  profusicm  of  loveli- 
ness. The  pavement  of  mosaic,  now  broken  and  irregular,  was 
once  matchless  for  its  rich  designs  and  perfect  workmanship  ;  the 
high  arched  roof  is  ablaze  with  gold  and  colour,  and  the  ornament- 
ation about  the  windows  and  elsewhere  is  of  exquisite  design  and 
finish,  though  to  be  clearly  seen  only  through  a  glass  of  some  litUe 
power.  Every  window  indeed  is  a  study  that  would  repay  days 
and  days  of  careful  noting  and  reverent  copying.  Costly  marbles 
meet  you  everywhere ;  each  column  has  itd  history,  its  tradition, 
its  own  beauty ;  gold  and  silver  work,  sharp  and  careful  as  the 
ornaments  of  women,  make  you  wonder  at  the  enthusiastic 
thoroughness  of  an  age  when  '  scamping '  was  unknown ;  the 
bronze  figures  set  round  the  high  altar — the  verde  antique  balda- 
chino — and  the  '  pala  d'oro,'  that  magnificent  bit  of  goldsmith's 
work,  shown  now  only  on  festas,  attract  you  here  ;  twisted  trans- 
lucent alabaster  columns,  hiddeu  away  in  the  dark  behind  the  high 
altar,  call  you  there  ;  now  you  look  at  the  double  cross  of  silver 
and  the  worked  silver  lamps  which  hang  from  the  high  roof;  and 
then  you  find  in  the  Treasury  a  store  of  artistic  wealth,  one  piece 
alone  &om  which  would  be  a  fortune.  For  who  would  not  hold 
himself  rich  beyond  words  with  those  candelabra  by  CeUini  ?  with 
a  diptych  from  St.  Sophia  ?  with  one  of  those  choices  of  crystal, 
of  agate,  of  wrought  gold  ?  with  that  cross  of  crystal,  or  that  of 
gold,  set  with  precious  stones  and  holding  still  more  precious  relics  ? 
with  the  sword  of  the  Doge  Morosiui,  or  the  crosier  of  a  bishop  ? 
with  anything  whatsoever  out  of  this  storehouse  of  glorious  idea 
and  noble  endeavour — impossible  to  describe  and  impossible  to 
laud  over-much  ? 

Christian  ae  St.  Mark's  is,  and  though  Christianity  would  seem 
to  be  ever  the  same,  it  belongs  to  a  period  of  thought  and  faith 
altogether  different  from  that  of  to-day.  The  grave,  grand,  almost 
stem  Mother  of  G-od  is  herself  a  goddess,  and  in  no  wise  the  same 
conception  as  that  posturising,  simpering  French  milliner  who 
shows  a  burning  heart  beneath  a  blue  mantle — and  takes  care  to 
hold  her  hands  in  .a  becoming  attitude  while  she  does  so — such  as 
we  see  in  the  cheap  coloured  prints  hung  up  to  encourage  the 
faithful  at  all  the  Maiy  altars.  The  saints  and  apostles  are  long- 
visaged,  melancholy  men  to  whom  the  sorrows  of  life  are  more 
patent  than  even  its  mysteries;  Christ  is  less  beautiful  than  he 
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wu  made  of  bter  date,  but  more  real,  appealing  less  to  one's  com- 
passion as  a  suffering  man  and  more  to  one's  awe  as  a  sacrificed 
God — all  the  representations  breathe  another  spirit  than  that 
which  informed  the  CbriBtiau  world  some  three  or  four  centuries 
after — and  are  infinitely  more  severe  and  less  sentimental  than 
our  modem  acceptances.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  have  come 
from  a  people  who  lived  in  these  ideas  as  part  of  their  daily  going 
and  coining,  and  did  not  relegate  them  to  Sunday  worship  as 
themes  belonging  to  stated  periods  and  not  integral  to  the  life 
itself.  The  same  grave  intensity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  old  church 
of  Torcello^ — a  gravity,  an  intensity,  carried  out  to  grimness  and 
oppressiveness ;  suggesting  somehow  human  sacrifice  and  suffering 
as  the  normal  rule  of  life,  and  that  wise  men  should  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  worship  of  sorrow  and  the  recognition  of  pain  as 
the  lord  of  all  living  things. 

You  cannot  stay  too  long  in  St.  Mark's.  Fascinating  as  it  is, 
it  is  also  overpowering ;  and  the  bright  sunshine  calls  you  out 
into  the  Piazza,  where  the  glossy  pigeons  flock  under  your  feet, 
eat  out  of  your  hand,  perch  on  your  shoulders,  fight  for  a  place  on 
your  arms,  if  you  will  buy  a  pennyworth  of  seed  to  scatter  among 
them.  It  is  part  of  the  pleasantness  of  Venetian  life  to  feed  the 
pigeons  in  the  Piazza ;  and  an  experience  worth  recording  when 
the  swish  of  their  wings  comes  cleaving  through  t)ie  stillness,  and 
the  air  is  darkened  by  the  multitudes  that  fly  down  from  every 
point  and  comer,  from  every  balcony  and  wall-band,  roof  and 
window,  sill  and  shutter — wherever  indeed  their  little  pink  feet 
can  find  a  testing-place. 

After  St.  Mark's,  the  great  attractions  are,  of  course,  the  build- 
ings— especially  the  Doge's  Palace,  of  wliicU  presently,  and  the 
palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal — some  of  them  as  glorious  in  their 
own  way  as  that  wonderful  Byzantine  Basilica  which  holds  the 
body  of  St.  Mark  and  some  of  the  finest  architectural  details 
in  the  world.  You  take  a  gondola — with  gay  striped  awning,  if 
the  day  is  warm  and  sunny — with  the  black  hearse-like  house,  the 
'  felze,'  if  it  is  wet  and  cold — and  with  nothing  at  all,  hut  open  to 
nky  and  air,  if  it  is  soft  and  grey.  These  gondolas  are  the  perfec* 
tion  of  locomotion,  as  they  glide  almost  without  movement  along 
the  silent,  still,  and  tranquil  waters.  You  hear  only  tlie  soft  dip 
of  the  oars  or  the  sharper  splash  which  means  steering  and  turning, 
as  the  boat  shoots  forward.  It  is  a  creature  as  sensitive  as  a  well- 
trained  horse,  and  apparently  as  instinct  with  life.  A  touch,  and 
it  stops  ;  a  twist  of  the  wrist,  and  it  swerves  aside,  just  in  time  to 
escape  the  sharp  prow  of  a  sister  boat  shooting  from  one  narrow  canal 
to  another ;  the  little  dolphins  and  sea-horses,  reined  in  by  the 
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small  hand  at  the  side,  are  the  creature's  spirit — its  eoul ;  and 
the  high,  sharp  iron  prow,  in  form  like  a  halberd,  is  as  its  sense  of 
sight  and  toadi — the  feeler  that  discenis,  protects,  and  assaults,  all 
in  one. 

Down  the  G-rand  Canal  what  a  world  of  heauty  greets  you  I  On 
each  side  rise  palaces  of  the  grandest  architectural  perfection ;  hut 
among  them  all,  the  Casa  d'Oro  stands  supreme.  How  your  ears 
drink  in  the  old,  well-known  names  I  Here  is  the  palace  of 
the  Contarini ;  there  that  of  the  Foecari,  which,  with  that  of  the 
Balhi,  command  the  two  lengths  of  the  canal  situated  as  they  are 
at  the  elbow ;  here  the  Pisani  family  hung  out  cloth  of  gold  when 
the  festa  of  the  Foundation  of  the  City  called  all  loyal  citizens  to 
rejoice ;  and  there,  in  that  small  modest  house,  the  great  D<^ 
Enrico  Dandolo  lived — he  who  took  Constantinople  in  1 204— and 
got  for  his  country  half  the  city  itself,  and  the  Adriatic  littoral. 
Here  comes  the  wide  span  of  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto,  bearing  its 
shops  crowded  with  barbaric  jewelry  and  luscious  fruit,  and  in  the 
covered  ways  of  which  the  merchants  met  and  congregated ;  there 
is  the  splendid  dwelling-place  of  Queen  Caterina  Comaro,  whom 
the  republic  treated  with  the  respect  and  tenderness  due  to  a 
devoted  daughter  after  she  had  ceded  her  kingdom  of  Cyprus  to 
her  native  city;  here  is  the  grey  oipolino-faced  Fondaco  dei 
Turcbi,  restored  as  in  the  olden  times,  and  destined  ix>  be  the 
Museo  del  Correr,  at  present  located  in  a  tumble.Klown  old  barrack 
unworthy  of  a  fifth-rate  provincial  town,  not  to  speak  of  a  oity 
which  was  once  an  empire.  Here  is  the  palazzo  of  the  Falieri, 
where  Marino  Falieri  lived — he  whose  conspiracy  gainst  the  nobles 
brought  his  own  ruin  and  created  a  festa  ;  and  if  you  like  to  believe 
your  smiling,  soft-fongued  gondoliere,  there  stands  the  house  where 
Othello  lived  and  Desdemona  died  ;  while  one,  perhaps  more  topo- 
graphically impudent  than  the  rest,  and  better  up  in  what  pleases 
'gli  Inglesi,'  will  point  out  to  you  Caseio's  dwelling,  and,  if  you 
are  not  too  quick  for  him,  lago's.  It  is  historically  truer  that  in 
the  centre  of  those  three  palaces,  the  Palazzo  Mocenigo,  Lord 
Byron  lived  and  wrote,  loved  and  suffered.  Poor  graceful  sylph- 
like Taglioni  has  given  her  name  to  what  was  once  the  Palazzo  Comer 
Spinelli,  which  she  made  warm  with  welcome  and  gay  with  dance  and 
song  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity  ;  and  here  comes  the  house  where 
Luigi  Manin,  the  last  Doge,  lived — he  who  abdicated  in  1 797,  when 
the  French  came  too  near,  after  having  voted  for  that  '  unarmed 
neutrality '  which  handed  the  hitherto  unconquered  city  over  to 
the  Austrians  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  We  look  at  that 
house  with  dumb  wonder  and  regret,  and  are  glad  that  the  Dame 
of  the  last  great  Duke  was  redeemed— at  least  by  name,  though  not 
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by  blood — when  Daniele  Manin  tx>ok  the  lax  reins  in  bis  strong 
patriot  hands,  and  broke  off  the  foreign  joke,  if  not  at  that  moment 
completely,  yet  effectually  for  the  future.  For  all  that,  we  need 
not  admire  the  ugly  statue,  with  the  stuffed  bronze  pincushion  at 
the  base  of  the  column  which  does  duty  for  the  typical  Lion  of 
St.  Mark's,  raised  to  the  great  patriot's  memory.  Here  is  the 
palace  where  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  lived ;  and  there,  that  odd  halved 
house  which  the  brothers  Frangiai  once  owned  and  quarrelled 
over.  They  were  joint  inheritors,  and  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
disposition  of  their  property ;  bo  one  took  away  a  clean  half  of  the 
palace — leaving  even  half  a  column  as  the  finish  of  the  facade — 
and  carted  off  every  stone  to  Hungary,  where  he  set  up  his  morose 
stone  tent,  and  probably  rejoiced  at  the  will  and  wisdom  which 
had  spoiled  a  house  for  one  that  two  might  be  ill  served. 

Among  all  these  palaces  you  come  upon  bits  of  the  grandest 
architecture  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive — arches,  windows,  doors, 
l(^giep,  balconies,  each  one  of  which  is  a  poem  written  in  stone 
and  marble,  not  in  words,  and  the  beauty  of  which  you  are  never 
tired  of  admiring.  G-o  as  often  as  you  will,  up  and  down  tliis 
Grand  Ciuial, you  come  always  on  something  fresh,  while  the  eagrr- 
ness  with  which  you  turn  to  the  loveliness  already  made  known  to 
yon  never  abates.  Whether  it  is  the  solidity  of  that  magnificent 
pile  which  cost  as  much  below  the  water  as  above,  or  the  exquisite 
ogives  and  ornaments  of  the  Casa  d'Oro,  there  is  pver  a  new  sen- 
sation to  be  had,  or  a  repetition  of  the  old  so  vivid  as  to  he  equal 
to  new.  But  with  it  all  is  a  certain  sadness  in  knowing  that  these 
splendid  palaces  are  now  put  to  base  uses — some  turned  into  hotels, 
some  into  flats  and  sets  of  apartments ;  here  a  '  dogana,'  there  a 
*  dazio,'  here  a  '  Monte  di  pietA ; '  there  a  school  or  a  museum,  a 
shop  or  a  manufactory. 

It  is  not  only  on  the  Grand  Canal  that  you  may  look  your 
longest  and  your  most  loving.  In  the  narrow  winding  side  ways 
of  stone  or  water — bo  narrow  that  one  person  can  scarcely  pass 
another,  and  two  gondolas  just  scrape  through  without  collision — 
in  these  dark  side  ways  you  come  on  most  beautiful  buildings ; 
also  in  the  wide  deserted  campi — the  only  piazza  is  that  of 
St.  Mark's,  all  the  other  squares  are  campi — there  are  churches 
and  houses  of  surpassing  beauty.  But  it  seems  almost  a  waste  of 
good  things  to  suddenly  light  on  a  loggia,  a  window,  a  balcony,  a 
door,  surrounded  by  quaint  ornamentations,  banded  arches,  and  all 
the  wealth  of  invention  which  can  be  hewn  out  in  stone,  set  so  high 
up,  and  in  such  narrow  passages,  that  you  cannot  see  them  fairly 
save  by  craning  your  neck  at  the  risk  of  dislocation.  In  the  centre 
of  that  delicately  wrought  arch  grins  a  d^'m^n,  or  sits  more  calmly  a 
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beast,  or  beams  down  on  you  in  blessiiig  an  angel  or  a  saint ;  but 
no  one  can  see  it  save  those  who  live  in  the  house  immediately 
opposite,  and  they  can  ahnost  pat  its  bead.  Few  hunt  out  these 
odd  bits  of  beanty ;  but  how  great  they  are  when  found  I  They 
add  to  the  feeling  of  enchantment,  of  glamour,  that  eteals  over 
you  as  you  float  down  these  dart  deserted  water-ways — ways 
wherein  you  need  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  picture  any 
crime,  any  romance,  possible  to  man.  Not  a  human  being  is  in 
sight ;  not  a  sound  breaks  the  stillness  save  the  plash  of  your 
own  oars  or  the  sharp  cry  of  the  gondolier — '  premd '  (to  the 
right), '  stall '  (to  the  left),  or  *  gia  h '  (a  gondola  comes),  as  he  crosses 
or  enters  other  canals  than  his  own.  And,  accustomed  as  we  are  to 
believe  that  we  are  all  kept  in  order  only  by  the  police,  it  seems 
strange  to  us  that  there  should  be  both  security  and  order  here, 
where  a  Guardia  is  never  seen  on  the  water,  and  rarely  in  the 
streets,  save  at  fixed  points  like  the  Piazza. 

These  gondoliers,  by-the-by,  are  themselves  worth  studying, 
so  graceful,  lithe,  and  adept  are  they,  standing  on  the  poop  at  the 
stem  and  rowing  forward  with  that  sharp  easy  movement  which 
has  to  be  acquired  in  early  youth  if  at  all. 

The  churches  are  grand.  San  Georgio,  lonely  and  deserted, 
standing  on  its  own  little  island  and  looking  in  the  evening  light 
as  if  hewn  out  of  pearl  or  opal,  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  how 
different  is  the  present  from  the  past.  Once  one  of  the  most 
thronged,  the  most  favourite  churches  in  Venice,  it  is  now  abso- 
lutely deserted,  and  the  poor  old  patient  monk  who  took  us  round 
told  us  that  even  on  a  feeta  only  one  woman  and  two  or  three 
boys  came  to  attend  the  service  which  in  olden  times  counted 
senators  and  patricians,  gallant  men  and  lovely  ladies,  as  part 
of  the  ordinary  congregation.  What  must  it  have  been  when  it 
held  its  own  particular  festa  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Translation 
of  the  Body  of  Saint  Stephen  from  Constantinople,  and  the  Dog* 
went  in  person  to  the  church  on  the  island  called  then  *dei 
Cipressi '  (of  the  cypresses),  and  afterwards  San  Georgio !  Now 
the  sleepy  water  laps  the  old  stone  steps  imdisturbed  by  hurrying 
barques  bearing  reverent  worshippers.  The  wealth  of  the  monastery 
and  the  numbers  of  the  monks  have  declined  with  the  changes  that 
have  come  into  tho  times ;  and  only  four  poor  old  souls  sigh  in 
humility  and  deadly  duloess,  where  formerly  the  high-feeding, 
pleasure-loving,  worldly  Benedictines  revelled,  laughed  and  plotted, 
and  prepared  for  their  Order  the  decay  which  has  fellen  on  them 
like  the  mildew  which  comes  on  fruit  ripe  to  rottenness. 

Sta.  Maria  della  Salute,  with  its  grand  facade,  and  cupola  like 
a  giant  bubble  against  the  westering  sun  stands  in  memory  of  thfi 
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plague  which  stopped  the  public  rejoicing  for  tbe  happy  peace 
made  with  tbe  Austriaus  in  1630,  when  tbe  Queen  of  the  Adriatic 
recovered  all  that  she  h&d  lost  during  the  war.  In  tfaankegiving 
for  the  cessation  of  the  plague,  this  church  to  La  Madonna  della 
Salute  was  built,  and  held  its  own  festa  for  ever  after.  Every 
kind  of  thing  can  be  found  in  these  churches.  Pictures  like  tbe 
beautiful  Sta.  Barbara  by  Palma  Vecchio  and  the  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Sasso  Fenata  in  Sta.  Maria  in  Formosa :  puerilities  like 
the  marble  carpet  by  the  high  altar,  neatly  folded  at  the  comers, 
and  the  changes  wrought  in  the  pattern  by  the  fold  accurately 
preserved,  the  pulpit  drapery,  tapestried  walls  and  pillars,  all  etill 
in  marble  inlaid,  of  I.  Gesuiti ;  the  marble  door  half  open  as  a 
pleasant  trap  for  the  unwary,  and  the  marble  cushions  and  pew- 
hangings  of  Gli  Scalzi ;  tbe  stained  glass  windowe,  like  bo  much 
jewel-work,  and  the  splendid  proportions  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
(Zaanipolo  in  the  soft  Venetian  tongue),  and  the  carved  wood  and 
bronze  relievi  of  the  buiiit  chapel  of  San  Rosario — but  alas !  Titian's 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  gone  for  ever  \ — tombs  of  false  taste  like 
those  of  Canova  and  Titian  in  the  church  of  the  Frari — you  have 
everything ;  and  find  that  these  churches  are  in  a  certain  sense  cos- 
mopolitan, giving  food  for  every  kind  of  taste,  both  bad  and  good 
together.  But  in  almost  all  of  them  may  be  remarked  these  two 
facts — that  tbe  arches  are  not  true,  and  the  whole  structure  is  out  of 
the  perpendicular.  This  is  specially  remarkable  io  Sta.  Maria  della 
Salute, where  tbe  cupola  and  the  campanile  diverge  considerably,  the 
lines  which  should  be  parallel  forming  an  acute  angle  at  tbe  base. 
And  in  all  of  them  modem  Italian  religion  shows  its  tasteless 
barbarisms,  and  does  its  best  to  ruin  the  beauty  of  what  has  been 
bequeathed  to  it  by  the  horrible  ugliness  of  what  it  creates.  The 
Suest  works  of  the  best  painters  are  smoked  black  by  the 
candles  set  full  against  them ;  a  Titian  of  priceless  value  to  the 
right  is  contrasted  with  a  modern  gaudy  daub  to  the  left,  or  by 
a  cheap  print  of  violent  colours  set  into  a  common  frame,  and 
flanked  by  the  dirty  crumpled  dusty  artificial  flowers  of  the 
'  almond '  shaped  bouquet — flowers  more  tawdry  and  battered  than 
so  many  theatrical  properties.  In  a  glass  case,  protected  as  some- 
thing specially  valuable,  is  a  hideous  wooden  doll  decked  in  tinsel 
and  satin,  with  another  smaller  doll  in  its  arms,  also  decked  in 
tinsel  and  satin.  Bad  artificial  flowers  surround  these  monstrosities 
of  taste ;  lamps  bum  before  them,  and  devout  worshippers  kneel 
in  pious  adoration;  'ex  votos'  are  hung  up  to  perpetuate  the 
grateful  memory  of  miracles  wrouglit  by  the  intervention  of  the 
great  Goddess  of  Catholicism,  and  perhaps  a  dreadful  bleeding 
Christ  complete^  the  collection.     In  the  grandest  masterpieces  of 
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architectural  poetry,  io  the  noblest  realisation  of  the  6iiest  viBions, 
we  come  across  these  hideous  manifestations  fit  only  for  the  worship 
of  Juggemauth  or  the  South  Sea  Island  gods — things  without  one 
quality  to  recommend  them,  being  too  hideous  in  taste  to  bear 
discussion,  too  mean  in  feeling  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
religiotis  decoration,  and  too  superstitions  in  object  to  take  rank 
aa  wholesome  sentiment,  even  if  the  frightful  expression  might  be 
pardoned. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  is  none  of  this  mongrel  work — thie 
tawdry  debasement  of  taste.  What  remains  here  is  grand  and 
grave ;  and  if  incomplete,  naturally,  in  the  minor  details  of  furni- 
ture-finish, is  as  perfect  in  the  greater  circumstances  as  it  was 
when  the  Great  Council  sat  and  deliberated  on  the  public  policy  oJ 
the  State, — when  the  Council  of  Ten  sifted  those  deliberations  yet 
more  narrowly, — and  the  selectedThree  gave  the  last  word  and  mo- 
dified or  confirmed  what  had  gone  before.  The  place  is  no  dead 
tomb  of  the  past.  It  is  alive  still  with  historical  facts,  which  a 
little  imagination  can  restore  as  in  the  past.  Standing  on  that 
grand  staircase.  La  Scala  dei  Giganti,  on  the  top  step  of  which  the 
Doge  was  crowned,  you  look  round  on  the  galleries  ;  there  where 
his  family  sat  in  exulting  pride,  and  there  where  the  scarlet-robed 
senators  gathered,  some  disappointed  in  their  own  ambition,  and 
some  thinking  how  they  could  best  utilise  the  new  man  for  their 
private  advancement ;  with  the  shouting  multitude  thronging  the 
court  below,  where  the  huge  bronze  cisterns,  wrought  within  and 
without,  are  now  the  meeting-place  of  a  few  laughing  gossips  filling 
their  brass  pots  merrily.  Banners,  and  music,  and  the  fair  faces 
of  noble  women,  and  the  stately  bearing  of  the  proudest  patricians 
whom  the  world  has  ever  seen,  with  the  quaintly-dressed  crowd 
below ;  you  see  them  all  as  Carpaccio  and  Boni&zio,  Veronese 
and  Tintoret,  have  left  them,  while  you  stand  on  the  now  deserted 
Staircase  of  the  Giants,  and  re-create  the  past  as  you  repeople  the 
present.  Then  the  p^eant  fades,  and  you  see  only  the  silent 
court  where  the  pigeons  bask  in  the  sun,  the  blue  sky  overhead, 
and  the  glory  of  man's  work  standing  out  sharp  and  clear  in  the 
unclouded  light.  And  then  you  go  up  the  '  Scala  d'Oro,'  which  only 
those  illustrious  Venetians  whose  names  were  written  in  the  Golden 
Book  had  the  right  to  tread ;  and  so  to  that  grand  Hall  of  the 
Great  Council  where  the  Three  Hundred  discussed  and  determined 
the  destinies  of  nations. 

It  is  another  race  of  men,  grander  and  more  heroic  than 
anything  existing  now,  whose  deeds  are  recorded  in  those  magni- 
ficent  pictures  wherein  Tintoret  and  Veronese  put  their  best  genios. 
Your  breath  comes  fast  as  you  look  at  them  and  realiae  those 
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grea»  historioal  events  whereby  the  destiniea  of  the  world  were 
changed,  and  which  perhaps  have  faded  away  into  mere  nanies 
in  your  mind.  All  romid  the  wall  rmu  a  frieze  of  Doges ;  the  most 
Bignificant  that  Uack  tablet  which  stands  where  Marino  FaUeri 
E^ould  have  come,  and  which  bears  in  gold  letters  the  terrible 
legend  :  '  Hio  est  locus  Marini  Falethri,  decapitati  pro  eriminibus.' 
Sic  transit  gloria !  From  the  Doge's  palace,  with  all  its  pomp  and 
glory  of  circumstance,  its  prestige  and  power,  you  go  to  the  gloomy 
prisons  connected  with  it  by  that  mournful  Bridge  of  Sighs  whicli 
so  many  sorrowful  feet  have  trodden,  so  many  joyous  liven  have 
crossed  to  be  quenched  in  blood  and  darkness  for  ever.  Buskin 
denies  that  any  one  ever  trod  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  whose  iate 
deserves  compassion ;  but  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  humanity 
is  nothing,  and  only  renown  deserves  one's  sympathy,  we  must  still 
pity  the  misfortunes  of  those  poor  victims  of  State  necessity  and 
class  oppression  who  left  the  sunlight  for  those  cruel,  dark,  inhuman 
cells,  whence  they  were  taken  only  to  the  place  of  execution  in 
the  passage  beyond — a  light  on  the  bridge  the  sole  sign  to  the 
world  outside  that  a  human  life  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the 
blood  of  another  victim  was  mingling  with  the  waters  of  the  canal 
below.  Grand  as  the  life  was  then,  we  may  be  glad  that  we  have 
come  into  another  state  of  things — a  state  wherein  humanity  ranks 
liefore  art,  and  equal  justice  before  the  maintenance  of  privilege — 
a  state  which  allows  of  free  thought  and  free  expression,  and  where 
crime  has  the  fair  hearing  and  folly  the  patient  discussion  which 
was  then  denied  to  patriotism  and  the  desire  to  help  those  who 
were  oppressed. 

We  get  odd  glimpses  of  the  life  of  those  proud  luxurious 
patricians  from  certain  small  circumstances  in  the  pictures.  Take 
that  one  by  Bonifazio  in  the  Academia,  of  Dives  and  I..azaru>:, 
where  the  strong  masterful  '  rich  man,'  holding  one  fair  woman's 
hand,  turns  with  loving  eyes  to  another — where  the  minstrels  kneel 
as  they  sing  and  play  before  the  portly  lord,  and  in  their  turn 
degrade  the  humanity  that  is  below  themselves  by  making  the 
little  negro  boy  attending  them  their  living  music-stand.  Tht 
sweet  thoughtfiil  face  of  the  Venetian  lady  listening  to  the  ma-^ic 
is  an  evidence  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  worth  of  the  women 
of  the  day  in  which  she  lived — women  who  were  content  to  be 
women  and  not  bad  copies  of  men,  and  who  thought  the  gloritica- 
tion  of  their  womanhood,  by  the  perfectness  to  which  they  could 
bring  all  that  was  sweet  and  gracious  and  feminine,  a  better  thing 
than  its  degradation  in  striving  to  be  what  Nature  has  <^enied 
them  the  power  of  being,  while  dishonouring  all  that  she  has  Uid 
onthemtodo.  .A..pO^IC 
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The  Academia  is  im  inexhanntible  subject ;  from  the  great  pic- 
ture of  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  by  Titian,  to  the  quaint 
representations  of  Carpaccio — of  whom  our  own  Marks^is  the 
modem  impersonation — from  Veronese's  masterly  *  Jesus  in  the 
House  of  X<evi '  to  the  pure  colour  and  odd  drawing  of  the  old  old 
school  framed  in  those  gorgeous  diptychs  and  triptychs,  like 
gothic  windows.  The  pretty  little  girlish  Virgin  tripping  up  the 
steps,  holding  back  her  blue  frock  with  her  hand,  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  bits  ever  put  on  canvas ;  as  is  the  grand  old  woman  with 
her  basket  of  eggs  in  the  foreground,  one  of  the  strongest,  and 
the  fair  lady  looking  out  of  the  window  above,  one  of  the  mo«t 
seductive.  In  Veronese's,  too,  how  fine  are  those  queer,  dark, 
half  animal  faces  of  the  jongleurs — one  crouching  in  the  comer 
with  his  hawk,  and  one  standing  erect  with  more  assurance  I  And 
the  burly,  bluff,  big  man,  like  an  old  Boman  emperor  living  on 
the  canvas;  the  servants  drinking  the  wine  on  ^e  stairs;  the 
people  coining  and  passing  and  mingling  with  the  guests;  how 
every  circumstance  is  full  of  life  and  valuable  auggestiveness  t  as 
are  also  all  of  Gentile  Bellini,  which  we  may  take  as  accurate 
representations  of  costume  and  condition,  like  Carpaccio. 

But  these  things  have  been  written  of  by  abler  pens  than 
mine ;  and  how  fresh  soever  they  may  be  to  me,  they  are  probably 
stale  tA  half  of  my  readers.  They  are  not  mobile,  capable  of 
many  interpretations,  and  to  be  set  in  varied  lights,  as  are  the 
changing  scenes  of  the  streets ;  and,  after  all,  the  life  of  a  place 
like  Venice  is  as  interesting  as  its  art,  and  the  present  is  as  valu- 
able as  the  past. 

In  the  narrow  streets  you  meet  women  as  beautiful  as  any  of 
those  whose  eyes  smile  down  on  you  from  the  walls  of  the  Acade- 
mia. They  have  still  the  golden-red  Venetian  hair,  which  the  pain- 
ters of  old  delighted  in  so  much,  as  did  the  women  themselves ;  and 
when  the  sun  shines  on  the  multitudinouB  plaits  which  they  some- 
times wind  round  and  round,  it  gives  a  colour  of  more  supreme  and 
living  beauty  than  words  can  describe  or  pigments  portray.  Some- 
times the  women  set  an  aureole  of  silver  pins  about  their  heads ;  and 
sometimes  they  take  out  all  beauty  and  colour  by  the  abomin- 
able powder  which  makes  decent  citizenesses  look  like  so  many 
Mesdames  Pas  Crrandechoses,  and  Madame  Pae  Oraudechose  herself 
more  revolting  than  need  be.  As  they  come  clattering  along  the 
stone  pavements,  dragging  their  heel-less  slippers  at  every  step,  you 
are  almost  sure  to  have  some  harmonies  of  colour  that  no  one  but 
themselves  could  combine.  They  are  fond  of  saffron-colouied 
gowns,  and  of  reds  and  blues  and  greens  which  the  sea  air  fades  into 
mellow  changeful  tints ;  they  wear  old-fashioned  three-cornered 
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sbawk  of  fine  patterns  and  bold  colours — tiiough  the  Austrian  flow- 
ered ehawLt  which  once  made  the  delight  of  artists,  is  now  very  r&iely 
seen — and  their  whole  appearance  is  picturesque  and  delightful. 
Also  they  are  far  away  the  most  beautiful  women  that  I  have  seen 
in  Italy,  save  the  Caprese  and  the  Ischians,  and  those  about  the 
Gul&  of  Naples  and  Salerno. 

The  men,  too,  are  fine  and  lissome ;  and  the  children  look  out 
with  their  lai^  eyes  from  under  their  curly  tangled  locks,  like 
BO  many  cherubs  fitted  with  half-naked  little  bodies,  or  amorini  put 
into  dirty  jackets — and  singularly  apt  at  thieving.  Groups  on 
groups  of  Irig-eyed  beauty  and  uncouBcious  grace  are  to  be  seen 
gathered  round  the  cisterns  in  the  campi — open  thrice  a  day  for  all 
to  draw  water  who  will.  The  women  carry  their  two  brass  pots  slung 
over  their  shoulderB,  like  an  Arab  shadoof ;  and  the  walk  of  these 
hare-footed  creatures  is  Euperb,  like  the  walk  of  those  silent,  swift, 
and  stealthy  Neapolitan  contadine,  who  are  at  your  back  whispering 
in  your  ear,  '  Datemmi  un  soldo — per  carit^,'  before  you  know  of 
their  existence.  Here  in  Venice  too  beggars  ply  tbeir  trade  when 
the  Ouardie  are  not  looking ;  and  the  old  men  and  boys  who  hook 
your  gondola  to  the  Hteps  are  only  beggars  in  the  disguise  of  use- 
fulness. In  the  Piazza  they  are  thieves  as  well  as  beggars ;  and 
should  you  lay  anything  belonging  to  you  out  of  your  band,  and  for  a 
moment  forget  to  watch  it,  you  will  find  that  it  has  vanished  into 
space  when  you  look  for  it  again,  and  that  some  one  has  made 
himself  richer  by  your  loss.  If  you  go  in  the  evening  to  eat  ices 
at  Florian'e,  watching  Young  Italy  in  his  amusement  and  listening 
to  the  band  in  the  midst,  take  care  of  the  spoons.  Beautiful  soft- 
voiced  ragged  little  thieves  abound.  They  come  creeping  up  to 
you  with  their  bright  eyes  and  winsome  &ces,  made  up  into  so 
much  fictitious  woe ;  pointing  to  their  red  ripe  mouths  to  tell  you 
that  they  are  hungry ;  offering  you  matches  for  sale,  or  asking  you 
for  the  end  of  your  ices,  your  coffee,  your  cigar,  your  bibite,  your 
cake.  Crive  them  what  you  will,  but  be  wary  and  watchful.  Hold 
on  to  the  spoons  while  you  do  so  ;  and  take  care  of  your  pockets, 
your  umbrella,  your  handkerchief — anything,  in  short,  which  they 
can  thieve.     For  what  they  can  steal  they  will. 

You  see  pretty  pictures  at  times  in  the  street,  as  that  which 
we  once  came  across.  In  the  angle  of  a  narrow  way  was  a  niche 
with  a  Madonna  presiding  over  the  passers-by.  Fresh  fiowerswere 
OQ  the  shriue ;  and  just>undemeath  three  women  had  planted  their 
chairs,  and  were  sitting  there  working  as  if  in  a  private  little  room 
of  their  own.  It  was  quaint  and  pretty ;  but  then  one  is  always  foil- 
ing on  quaint  and  pretty  little  scenes  which  carry  one  out  of  one's 
own  more  enclosed  western  life.     As  when  one  site  out  of  doors  on 
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the  broad  pavemeDt  before  the  hotel,  and  cratches  the  stream  of 
hamaD  life  flowing  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  labourers  and 
sailors  go  home  to  their  poor  rooms  by  the  Giardino,  and  the 
women  and  children  come  out  for  a  little  fresh  air  after  nightfall 

But  the  most  beautiful  things  of  all  are  to  be  seen  on  the  sea, 
or  rather  the  canals  and  lagoons.  For  the  sea  proper,  you  muBt  go 
to  the  Lido.  Great  painted  saSion  and  crimson  sails  come  out 
from  the  distance,  looking  in  the  sunlight  like  the  wings  of  some 
gigantic  tropical  bird ;  flowers  and  glittering  ornaments  hang  at  the 
mast-head  or  midway,  just  where  the  second  slanting  mast  crosses  ; 
the  burning  sunHet  turns  all  the  sky  to  opal,  all  the  churches  to 
pearl,  alt  the  sea  to  gold  and  crimson ;  every  colour  gains  an 
intensity  and  purity  like  to  nothing  ever  seen  in  northern  climates. 
The  distant  mountains  glow  like  lines  of  lapis  laztili  washed  with 
gold  ;  the  islands  are  bowers  of  greenery  springing  from  the  bosom 
of  the  purple  waters,  where  you  may  fancy  are  bidden  all  sweet 
secrets  of  art  and  poetry  and  love.  The  moon  slowly  brightens, 
and  makes  her  path  of  silver  across  the  lagoons  ;  the  gondoliers 
congregate  together  and  sing  snatches  of  fervid  love  songs,  or 
those  of  plaintive  sorrow  or  passionate  patriotism,  and  sometimes 
the  grave  sweet  sonnets  written  by  Taseo,  and  adopted  as  the 
heir-looms  of  the  craft.  The  anchored  vessels  hang  out  their 
lights,  and  the  gondolas  shoot  across  the  waters  like  fire-flies  in  the 
darkness.  Everj^here  you  hear  music  and  song,  and  the  plash 
of  the  swift  oars,  and  the  hum  of  human  voices ;  ever3rwhere  you 
see  the  glorious  outlines  of  stately  buildings,  silvered  by  the  moon- 
light into  the  work  of  magicians  who  were  greater  than  men ; 
everywhere  you  drink  in  the  charm,  the  subtle  intoxication,  the 
glory  of  this  beloved  queen  among  the  nations ;  and  when  the 
nighthas  fairly  come,  and  the  world  has  sunk  to  rest,  you  lay  your 
head  on  the  pillow  with  a  smile — your  last  thought :  '  I  am  in 
Venice,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  see  her  beloved  beauty  again ! ' 
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Ddrinq  a  joumej  through  some  parts  of  Russia  a  few  years  ago,  ve 
engaged,  in  prefereoce  to  the  imperial  poet-chaise,  a  private  con- 
vejaoce  for  a  considerabte  distance,  the  driver  being  a  Jew — 
generally  preferred  in  the  East  on  account  of  their  sobriety  and 
general  trustworthiness.  On  the  road  my  companion  became 
communicative,  and  entered  into  philosophic-religious  diBcnasion 
— a  topic  of  frequent  occurrence  among  these  bilingual  populations. 
After  a  somewhat  desultory  harangue,  he  suddenly  became  silent 
and  sad,  having  just  uttered  the  words :  '  If  a  Chassid  goes  astray, 
what  does  he  become  ?  A  meschumed,  i.e.  an  apostate.' — '  To 
what  class  of  people  do  you  allude  ? '  I  inquired. — '  Well,  it  just 
entered  my  head,  because  we  have  to  pass  the  house  of  one  of  them 
— I  mean  the  "  forced  ones."  ' — '  Forced ! '  I  thought  of  a  reli- 
gious sect.  '  Are  they  Christians  or  Jews  ?  ' — '  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,'  was  the  reply, '  but  simply  "  forced."  Ob,  sir,  it  is 
a  great  misery  and  a  great  crime !  Our  children  at  least  will  not 
know  anything  of  it,  because  new  victims  do  not  arise,  and  on  the 
marriage  of  these  parties  rests  a  curse — they  remain  sterile  I  But 
what  am  I  saying  ?  It  is  rather  a  blessing — a  mercy  !  Should 
such  a  terrible  misery  be  perpetuated  ?  These  forced  people  are  ^ 
childless.  Well,  Qod  knows  best.  I  am  a  fool,  a  sinner  to  speak 
about  it.'  Xo  entreaty  of  mine  would  induce  my  Jewish  com- 
panion to  aSbrd  further  information  concerning  this  peculiar 
people.  But  before  the  end  of  our  journey  1  heard  unexpectedly 
more  about  this  unfortunate  class  of  Russian  subjects.  We  tra- 
velled westward  through  the  valley  of  the  Dniester,  a  district  but 
thinly  peopled,  and  rested  at  an  inn  on  the  borders  of  an  extensive 
forest. 

Amidst  the  raillery  going  on  in  the  principal  room  of  this 
hostelry  between  guests  of  different  nationalities,  we  bad  not 
beard  the  noise  of  wheels  which  slowly  moved  towards  the  house. 
It  was  a  very  poor  conveyance,  containing  a  small  cask  and  a 
basket.  The  young  hostess  arose  hastily,  and,  approaching  the 
owner,  said  in  a  whisper, '  What  is  it  you  want  ? '  A  slight  pale- 
ness overspread  her  countenance,  and  stranger  still  was  the  de- 
meanour of  my  coachman.  '  Sir,  sir  I '  be  exclaimed  loudly,  turning 
towards  me,  stretching  out  his  hands  as  if  seeking  support,  or  warding 
off  some  impending  danger.     '  What  is  the  matter  ? '  I  rejoined. 
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greatly  surprised ;  but  he  merely  shook  his  head,  and  stared  at  the 
new  coiner. 

He  was  an  elderly  peasant,  attired  in  the  usual  garb  of  the  coun- 
try-people ;  only  at  a  more  close  inspection  I  noticed  that  he  wore  a 
fine  white  shirt.  Of  hiB  fece  I  could  see  but  little,  it  being  hidden 
behind  the  broad  brim  of  his  straw  hat. 

'  Hostess,'  he  said,  addressing  the  young  woman,  '  will  you 
purchase  something  of  me?  I  have  some  old  brandy,  wooden 
spoons  and  plates,  pepper-boxes,  needle-cases,  &c.,  all  mode  of  good 
hard  wood,  and  very  cheap.'  In  au  almost  supplicating  tone  he 
uttered  these  words  very  slowly,  with  downcast  eyes.  From  his 
pronunciation  he  appeared  to  be  a  Pole. 

The  hostess  looked  shyly  up  to  him. 

'  You  know  my  brother-in-law  has  forbidden  me  to  have  dealings 
with  you,'  she  said  hesitatingly,  'on  account  of  your  wifa  ;  but  to- 
day he  is  not  at  home.'  After  a  momentary  silence,  turning  to- 
wards the  driver,  she  continued, '  Eeh  Russan,  will  you  betray  me  ? 
You  come  frequently  this  way.'  In  reply  he  merely  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  moved  away.  Turning  again  with  some  impatience 
to  the  peasant,  she  said, '  Bring  me  a  dish  and  two  spoons.'  When 
he  had  gone  to  fetch  these  articles,  the  woman  once  more  accosted 
my  coachman. 

'  You  must  not  blame  me  ;  they  are  very  poor  people  I ' 

'  Certainly  they  are  very  poor ' — he  replied  in  a  milder  tone. 
'  Diiring  life,  hunger  and  misery,  and  after  death-bell  1  and  all 
undeserved  I '  But  the  man  stood  already,  at  this  utterance,  with 
his  basket  in  the  room.  The  bargain  was  soon  concluded,  and  the 
few  copeks  paid.  Curiosity  prompted  me  to  step  forward  and 
esamine  the  merchandise. 

'  I  have  also  cigar-cases,'  said  the  peasant,  humbly  raising  his 
hat.  But  his  face  was  far  more  interesting  than  his  wares.  You 
rarely  see  such  features !  However  great  the  misery  on  earth,  this 
pale,  pain-stricken  countenance  was  unique  in  its  kind,  revealing 
yet  traces  of  sullen  defiance,  and  the  glance  of  his  eyes  moved 
instantly  the  heart  of  the  beholder — a  weary,  almost  fixed  gaze, 
and  yet  fall  of  passionate  mourning. 

'  You  are  a  Pole ! '  I  observed  after  a  pause. 

'  Yes,'  he  replied. 
And  do  you  live  in  this  neighbourhood  ? ' 

*  At  the  inn  eight  werstfrom  here.     I  am  the  keeper.' 

*  And  besides  wood-carver  ? ' 

'  We  must  do  the  best  we  can,'  was  his  reply.  '  We  have  but 
rarely  any  guests  at  our  house.' 

*Does  your  hostelry  Ue  outride  the  main  road?'  8 
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'  No,  close  to  the  high  road,  sir.  It  was  at  one  time  the  best 
inn  between  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester.  But  now  carriers  do  not 
like  to  stay  at  our  house.' 

'  And  why  not  ? ' 

'  Because  they  consider  it  a  sin — especially  the  Jews.'  Sud- 
denly, with  seeming  uneasiness  and  haste,  he  asked,  '  Will  you 
purchase  anything  ?  This  box,  perhaps.  Upon  the  lid  is  engraved 
a  fine  country-house.' 

Attracted  by  the  delicate  execution,  I  inquired, '  And  is  this 
your  own  workmanship  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  was  his  reply. 

'  You  are  an  artist !  And  pray  where  did  you  learn  wood- 
engtaving  ? ' 

'  At  Kamieniec-Poddski.' 

'At  the  fortress?' 

*  Yes,  during  the  insurrection  of  1863.' 
'  Were  you  among  the  insurgents  ? ' 

'  No,  but  the  authorities  feared'  I  might  join  them—  hence  I 
and  the  other  forced  ones  were  incarcerated  in  the  fortress  when 
the  insurrection  broke  out,  and  ^;ain  set  firee  when  it  was 
suppressed.' 

'Without  any  cause  ? ' 

'Without  the  slightest.  I  was  already  at  that  time  a 
crushed  man.  When  yet  a  youth  the  marrow  of  my  bones  had 
been  poisoned  in  the  mines  of  Siberia.  During  the  whole  time  of 
my  settlement,  I  have  been  since  1858  keeper  of  that  inn;  I 
gave  the  authorities  no  cause  for  suspicion,  but  I  was  a  '*  forced 
man,"  and  that  sufficed  for  pouncing  upon  me.' 

*  Forced !  what  does  it  mean  ? ' 

'  Well,  a  person  forced  to  accept,  when  to  others  free  choice  is 
left — domicile,  trade  or  calling,  wife,  and  religion.' 

'  Terrible  1 '  I  exclaimed.  •  And  you  submitted  ? '  A  little 
smile  played  around  his  thin  lips. 

'Are  you  so  much  moved  at  my  fate?  We  generally  bear 
very  easily  the  moat  severe  pains  endured  by  others.' 

'  That  is  a  saying  of  Larochefoucauld,'  I  said,  somewhat  sur- 
prised.    *  Have  you  read  him  ? ' 

'  I  was  at  one  time  very  fond  of  French  Iiteratiu%.  But  par- 
don my  acrimony.  I  am  but  little  accustomed  to  sympathy,  and 
indeed  of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  me  now ! '  He  stared  painfully 
at  the  ground,  and  I  also  became  silent,  convinced  that  any  super- 
ficial expression  of  sympathy  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
downright  mockery. 

A  painful  pause  ensued,  which  I  broke  with  the  question,  if  he 
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had  worked  the  engraving  upon  the  lid  of  the  box  after  a 
pattern. 

*  No,  from  memory,'  waa  his  rejoinder. 

'  It  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  architecture  I ' 

'  It  IB  like  all  gentlemen's  houses  in  Littauen  ;  only  the  old 
tree  is  very  striking.     It  was  a  very  old  house.' 

'  Has  been  ?     Does  it  exist  no  longer  ? ' 

'  It  was  burnt  down  seven  years  ago  by  the  Russians,  after  they 
had  first  ransacked  it.  They  evidently  were  not  aware  that  tUey 
destroyed  their  own  property.  It  had  been  confiscated  years  before, 
and  had  been  Crown  property  since  1848.' 

'  And  have  you  yet  the  outlines  of  that  building  so  firmly 
engraved  on  your  memory  ? ' 

'Of  course  I  it  was  my  birtli-place,  which  I  had  rarely  left 
until  I  was  eighteen  years  old.  Such  tbinge  are  not  easily  for- 
gotten. And  although  more  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since 
this  sad  affair,  hardly  a  day  passed  on  which  I  did  not  think  of  my 
paternal  home.  I  was  aware  of  the  death  of  my  mother,  and  that 
my  coaiin  was  worse  than  dead — perhaps  I  ought  to  have  rejoiced 
when  the  old  manBion  was  burnt  to  the  ground ;  but  yet  I  could 
not  Bupprees  a  tear  when  the  news  reached  me.  There  is  hardly 
anything  on  earth  which  can  now  move  me.'  I  record  literally 
what  the  unfortunate  man  related.  My  Jewish  coachman,  not 
easily  impressed,  had  during  the  conversation  crept  gradually 
nearer,  and  shook  his  head  seriously  and  sorrowfully. 

'  Excuse  me,  Pani  Walerian,'  he  interrupted :  '  upon  my 
honour,  yours  is  a  sad  story ! '  He  launched  out  into  practical 
politics,  und  concluded  thus : 

'  A  Pole  is  not  as  clever  as  I  am.  If  he  (the  Pole)  was  the 
equal  of  the  Russian,  well  and  good,  fight  it  out ;  but  the  Russian 
is  a  hundred  times  stronger ;  therefore,  Pani  Walerian,  why  irritate 
him,  why  confront  him  ? ' 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  these  remarks ;  but  the  poor 
'  forced  one '  remained  unmoved  ;  and  only  after  some  silence,  he 
observed,  turning  towards  me  : 

'I  have  never  even  confronted  the  Russians.  I  merely  re- 
ceived the  punishment  of  the  criminal,  without  being  one,  or  ventur- 
ing my  all  in  my  people's  cause.  I  was  very  young,  when  I  was 
transported  to  Siberia — little  more  tiian  nineteen  years  old.  My 
father  had  died  early.  I  managed  our  small  property,  and  a  cousin 
of  mine,  a  pretty  girl,  sixteen  years  old,  lived  at  our  house. 
Indeed,  I  had  no  thoughts  of  politics.  It  is  true  I  wore  the  national 
costume,  perused  our  poets,  especially  Mickiewicz  and  Slowaeki, 
and  bad  on  the  wall  of  pjy  bedroom  9,  portrait  of  KoBciueako, 
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For  Bnch  kind  of  high  treason  even  tbeBuaeian  Government  would 
not  have  cruBhed  me  in  ordinary  times — hut  it  was  the  year  1846. 
"  Nicolai  Fawlowitch  "  had  not  sworn  in  vain  that  if  the  whole 
of  Europe  was  in  flames,  no  spark  should  arise  in  his  empire — 
and  hy  streams  of  hlood  and  tears,  he  achieved  his  object  Wher- 
ever a  young  Polish  noble  lived  who  was  suspected  of  revolutionary 
tendencies,  repeated  domiciliary  searches  were  made ;  and  if  only 
a  single  prohibited  book  was  found,  the  dread  fiat  went  forth, 
"  To  Siberia  with  him ! " 

'  In  my  own  case  it  came  like  a  thunderbolt.  I  was  already  in 
Siberia,  and  could  not  yet  realise  my  misery.  During  the  whole 
long  journey  I  was  more  or  lees  delirious.  I  hoped  for  a  speedy 
liberation,  for  I  was  altogether  innocent,  and  at  that  time,'  be 
continued  with  a  bitter  smile,  '  I  yet  believed  in  God.  When 
all  hope  became  extinct,  I  began  madly  to  rave,  but  finally  settled 
down  utterly  crushed  and  callous.  It  was  a  fearful  state — for 
weeks  together,  all  my  past  life  seemed  a  complete  blank,  at  most 
I  still  remembered  my  name.  This,  sir,  is  literally  true :  Siberia  is 
a  very  peculiar  place.' 

The  poor  fellow  had  sunk  down  upon  a  bench,  his  hands  rested 
powerless  in  his  lap.  I  never  have  seen  a  lace  so  utterly  worn 
and  pain-stricken.     After  a  while  he  continued : 

'  Ten  years  had  thus  passed  away  ;  at  least,  I  was  told  so — I 
had  long  ceased  to  count  the  days  of  my  misery.  For  what 
purpose  should  I  have  done  so  ? 

'  I  had  sunk  so  low  that  I  felt  no  pity  even  for  my  terrible  con- 
dition. One  day  I  was  brought  before  the  Inspector,  tt^ther 
■with  some  of  my  companions.  This  official  informed  us  that  we 
had  been  pardoned  on  condition  of  becoming  colonists  in  New 
Russia.  The  mercy  of  the  Czar  would  assign  to  each  of  us  a  place 
of  residence,  a  trade,  and  a  lawftd  wife,  who  would  be  also  a 
pardoned  convict.  We  must  of  course,  in  addition,  be  converted  to 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  This  latter  stipulation  did  but  little 
concern  us.  We  readily  accepted  the  conditions,  for  people  are 
glad  of  leaving  Siberia,  no  matter  whither,  even  to  meet  death  itself. 
And  had  we  not  been  pardoned?  Alexander  Nikolajewitch  is  a 
gracious  lord.  In  Siberia  the  mines  are  over-crowded,  and  in  South 
Russia  the  steppes  are  empty !  Oh,  he  is  a  philanthropist!  decus 
et  deliciie  generis  human!  \  But  perhaps  I  wrong  him.  We  entered 
upon  our  long  journey,  and  proceeded  slowly  south-west.  In  about 
eight  months  we  reached  Mohilew  Here  we  were  only  kept  in 
easy  confinement,  and  above  all  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
pope.  This  was  a  rapid  proceeding.  One  morning  we  were  driven 
together  into  a  large  room,  about  one  hundred  men^  and  an  equal 
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number  of  women.  Presently  the  prieet  entered ;  a  poTrerfhl  snd 
dirty  fellow,  who  Appeared  to  have  invigorated  himself  for  his 
holy  work  with  a  coneiderahle  doge  of  gin,  for  we  could  smell  it 
at  least  t«n  paces  off,  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  upon 
his  legs. 

'"You  ragamuffins!"  he  stammered;  "you  vermin  of  humanity! 
you  are  to  become  Orthodox  Christians ;  but  surely  I  shall  not  take 
much  trouble  with  you.  For,  what  do  you  think  I  get  per  head  ? 
Ten  copeks,  you  vermin  I  ten  copeks  per  head.  Who  will  be  a 
miseionaiy  at  such  pay?  I  certainly  do  it  to-day  for  the  last 
time !  Indeed,  our  good  fether  Alexander  Nikolajewitch  caused 
one  rouble  to  be  set  in  the  tariff ;  but  that  rascal,  the  director, 
pockets  ninety  copeks,  and  leaves  only  ten  for  me.  To-day, 
however,  I  have  undertaken  your  conversion,  because  I  am  told 
there  are  many  of  you.  Now  listen  I  you  are  now  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Jews !  That  is  a  sad  mistake ;  for  every  Jew  is  a 
blood-sucker,  every  Protestant  a  dog,  and  every  Catholic  a  pig. 
Such  is  their  lot  in  life — but  after  death  ?  carrion,  my  good  people, 
carrion !  And  will  Christ  hare  mercy  on  them  at  the  last  day  ? 
Verily,  no !  He  will  not  dream  of  such  a  thing  I  And  until  then  ? 
Hell-fire !  Therefore,  good  people,  why  should  you  suffer  such 
torments  ?  Be  converted  !  Those  who  agiee  to  become  Orthodox 
Christians,  keep  silent ;  those  who  demur,  receive  the  knout  and  go 
back  to  Siberia.  Wherefore,  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  I  ask, 
will  you  become  Orthodox  Ghrietians?" 

*  We  remained  silent. 

' "  Well,"  continued  the  pope, "  now  pay  attention  !  Those  who 
are  already  Christians  need  only  to  lift  up  the  right  hand,  and 
repeat  after  me  the  creed.  That  will  soon  be  done.  But  with 
the  danmed  Jews  one  has  always  a  special  trouble — the  Jews  I  must 
first  baptise.  Jews,  step  forward  I — the  other  vermin  can  remain 
where  they  now  are."  In  this  solemn  manner  the  ceremony  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

,  *  On  the  day  following,'  M.  Walerian  continued,  '  the  second 
act  was  performed:  the  selection  of  a  trade.  This  act  was  as 
spontaneous  as  our  religious  conversion;  only,  some  individual 
regard  became  here  indispensable.  Three  young  Government 
officials  were  deputed  to  record  our  wishes,  and  to  comply  with 
them  as  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  admitted.  The  official 
before  whom  I  appeared  was  very  juvenile.  Though  externally 
very  polished,  he  was  in  reality  a  frightfully  coarse  and  cruel 
youth,  without  a  spark  of  human  feeling,  so  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned. We  afforded  Lim  no  small  amount  of  merriment.  This 
outh  inquired  carefully   concerning  our  wishes,  and  invariaUy 
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ordered  the  very  opposite.  Among  us  waa  a  noble  lady  from 
Poland,  of  very  ancient  lineage,  very  feehle  and  miserable,  wbose 
utter  helpIesBneBs  might  well  inspire  the  most  callous  heart  with 
respect  aad  compassion.  The  lady  was  too  old  to  be  married  to 
one  of  the  "  farced  ones,"  and  was  therefore  asked  to  state  what  kind 
of  occupation  she  desired.  She  entreated  to  be  employed  in  some 
school  tor  daughters  of  military  officers,  there  being  a  demand  for 
Much  service  ;  but  the  young  gentleman  ordered  her  to  go  as  laun- 
dress to  the  barracks  at  Mohilew  1  An  aged  Jew  had  been  sent  to 
Siberia  for  having  smuggled  prohibited  books  across  the  frontiers. 
He  had  been  the  owner  of  a  printing  establishment,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  business.  "  Could  he  not  be  employed  in  one 
uf  the  Imperial  printing  offices  ;  and  if  possible,"  urged  the  aged 
man,  "bepermitted  to  reside  in  a  place  where  few  or  no  Jews  lived?" 
He  had  under  compulsion  changed  his  religion ;  to  which  he  was 
yet  fervently  attached,  and  trembled  at  the  thought  that  his 
former  co-religionists  would  none  the  leas  avoid  him  as  an  apos- 
tate. The  young  official  noted  down  his  request,  and  made  him  a 
_  police  agent  at  Miaskowka,  a  small  town  in  the  government 
district  of  Podolien,  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Jews. 
Another,  a  former  schoolmaster,  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption, 
begged  on  his  knees  to  be  permitted  to  die  quietly  in  some 
country  village.  "  That  is  certainly  a  modest  request  I"  observed  this 
vartbless  youth  ;  and  sent  him  as  a  waiter  to  a  hospital.  Need 
i  tell  how  I  fared  ?  Being  misled,  like  the  rest,  by  the  hypocritical 
air  and  seeming  concern  of  this  rascal,  I  made  known  to  him  my 
desire  to  obtain  the  post  of  uoder-steward  at  some  remote  Crown 
estate,  where  I  might  have  as  little  intercourse  as  possible  with 
my  fellow-men.  And  thus,  sir,  I  became  the  keeper  of  the  small 
iun  on  a  much- frequented  highway ! ' 

The  unfortunate  man  arose  suddenly,  and  paced  the  room  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement. 

'  But  now  comes  the  best  of  all,'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  desperate 
effort — 'the  last  act,  the  choice  of  a  wife.'  Again  an  internal 
struggle  overpowered  the  unhappy  narrator — a  sudden  and  heavy 
tear  rolled  down  his  care-worn  cheek,  evidently  caused  by  the 
remembrance  of  this  abominable  transaction.  '  It  was  a  terrible 
ordeal,'  he  said.  '  Sir,  sir,'  he  continued  after  a  momentary  pause, 
'  since  the  sun  has  risen  in  our  liorizou,  he  has  shone  on  many  a 
cruel  game  which  the  mighty  of  the  earth  have  played  with  the 
hetplest>,  but  a  more  abominable  farce  has  hardly  ever  been 
enacted  than  the  one  I  am  now  relating — the  manner  in  which  we 
unfortunate  people  were  coupled  together.  In  my  youth  I  read 
l)ow  Carrier  at  Naotep  murdered  th^  Royalists  }  hqw  he  caused  th;; 
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first  beet  man  to  be  tied  vith  a  rope  to  a  woman,  and  carried  down 
the  Loire  in  a  boat.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  a  trap-door  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  the  unfortunate  couple  diaappeared  in  the 
waves.  But  that  monster  was  an  angel  compared  with  the  offidals 
of  the  Czar ;  and  these  republican  marriages  were  a  benevolent  act 
in  comparison  with  those  we  were  forced  to  conclude.  At  Nantes, 
the  victims  were  tied  together  for  a  mutual  death ;  we  for  our 
mutual  lives !  ...  On  a  subeequeat  morning  we  were  once  more 
ushered  into  the  room  where  our  conversion  had  taken  place. 
There  were  present  about  thirty  men  and  an  equal  number  of 
women.  Together  with  the  latter  entered  the  official  who  had  so 
considerately  ordered  our  lot  as  regards  a  livelihood. 

* "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  be  commenced  with  a  nasal  twang, 
"  bis  Majesty  has  graciously  pardoned  you,  and  desires  to  see  you  all 
happy.  Now,  the  lonely  man  is  seldom  a  happy  man ;  and  hence 
you  are  to  marry.  Every  gentleman  is  free  to  select  a  partner, 
provided  of  course  the  lady  accepts  the  choice.  And  in  order 
that  none  of  you  gentlemen  may  be  placed  in  the  invidious 
position  of  having  to  select  a  partner  unworthy  of  him,  supreme 
benevolence  has  ordered  that  an  adequate  number  of  ladies, 
partly  from  penal  settlements  and  partly  from  houses  of  correc- 
tion, should  be  now  offered  you.  As  his  Majesty's  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  has  already  assigned  you  an  occupation,  you  may 
now  follow  unhesitatingly  the  promptings  of  your  own  hearts  in 
the  choice  of  a  wife.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  yours  is  the  happy 
privilege  to  realise  the  dream  of  a  purely  socialistic  marriage. 
Make,  then,  your  selection  without  delay;  and  as  'all  genuine 
love  is  instantaneous,  sudden  as  a  lightning  £ash,  and  soft 
as  the  breezes  of  spring  '^ — to  use  the  words  of  our  poet  Ler- 
montoff — I  consider  one  hour  sufficient.  Bear  also  in  mind  that 
marriages  are  ratified  in  heaven,  and  trust  implicitly  to  your  own 
heart.  I  offer  you  beforehand,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  con- 
gratulations.'' 

'  After  this  address,  the  young  rascal  placed  his  watch  in  front  of 
him  on  the  table,  sat  down,  and  grinned  maliciously  at  our  helpless 
condition.  The  full  measure  of  scorn  implied  in  this  speech  but 
few  of  us  entirely  realised,  for  we  were  in  truth  a  curious  assembly. 
The  most  extravagant  imagination  could  hardly  picture  more 
glaring  contrasts!  Side  by  side  with  the  bestial  Bessarabian 
herdsman,  who  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  had  alain  the  whole  of  bis 
family,  stood  the  highly  cultivated  professor  from  Wilna,  whom 
the  love  of  his  coimtry  and  of  freedom  had  consigned  to  the  mines 
of  Siberia ;  the  most  desperate  thief  and  shoplii'ter  from  Moscow, 
and  the  Polish  nobleman,  who  at  the  height  of  bis  misfortones 
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still  regarded  Ms  honour  ae  the  most  precious  treasure,  the  ex- 
professor  from  Charkow,  and  the  Coesac-robber  from  the  Don ;  the 
forger  from  Odessa,  &c.  On  my  own  right  hand  stood  a  thief  and 
deserter  from  Lipkany,  and  on  the  left  a  Baschkire,  who  had  been 
pardoned  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  though  he  had  once  assisted 
in  roasting  alive  a  Jewish  family  in  a  village  inn.  A  madly 
assorted  medley  of  human  beings  I  And  the  women  1  The  dissolute 
female  gladly  released  from  the  house  of  correction,  because  she 
still  more  depraved  ber  already  degraded  companions,  associated 
with  the  unfortunate  Polish  lady,  whose  pure  mind  had  never 
been  poisoned  by  a  vulgar  word,  and  wboite  quiet  happiness  had 
not  been  disturbed  by  any  prospect  of  misfortune,  until  a  single 
letter,  or  an  act  of  charity  to  an  exiled  countryman,  brought  her 
into  misery.  Pressing  against  the  young  girl  whose  sole  oEFence 
consisted  in  being  the  unfortimate  offspring  of  a  mother  sent  to 
Siberia,  might  be  seen  the  infamous  hag  who  had  habitually 
decoyed  young  giris  to  ruin,  in  whose  soul  every  spark  of  woman- 
hood had  long  been  extinguished.  And  these  people  were  called 
npon  to  marry ;  and  one  hour  was  granted  tliem  in  which  to  become 
acquainted  and  assorted  1  Sir,  you  will  now  perhaps  comprehend 
my  emotion  in  relating  this  shocking  business ! 

*  I  consider  it  the  most  shocking  and  at  the  same  time  tie 
most  curious  outra^  which  has  ever  been  committed,'  The '  forced ' 
man  paused,  a  deadly  pallor  suffused  his  countenance,  and  his 
agitation  was  great.  The  young  hostess  appeared  perfectly  stunned, 
whilst  Reb  Riissan,  the  coachman,  bent  his  head  in  evident  com- 


After  a  while  M.  Walerian  continued  in  a  calmer  mood.  *  It 
must  certainly  have  been  an  entertaining  spectacle  to  notice  the 
behaviour  of  this  ill-aasorted  people  at  that  trying  hour.  Even  the 
barefaced  monster  on  bis  raised  dais  betrayed  a  feverish  excite- 
ment :  he  would  suddenly  jump  from  his  chair,  and  again  recline, 
playing  the  while  nervously  with  his  fingers.  I  am  hardly  able  to 
describe  the  details,  being  not  altogether  unbiassed  at  this  drea'dful 
hour. 

'  I  only  know  we  stood  at  first  in  two  distinct  groups,  and  for 
the  first  few  moments  after  the  official  announcement,  not  aglanoe 
was  exchanged  between  tbe  two  sexes,  much  less  a  word  spoken. 
A  deep  silence  reigned  in  tbe  room,  a  death-like  stillness,  varied 
only  by  an  occasional  deep  sigh,  or  a  nervous  movement.  The 
minutes  passed,  certainly  not  many,  but  they  seemed  to  me  an 
eternity  I 

'  Suddenly  a  loud  hoarse  voice  exclaimed,  "  Up,  my  lads  I  here 
are  some  very  pretty  mates  1"     We  all  recf^nised  the  notorious 
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thief  fhsD  Moscow,  a  haggard  withered  fellow,  with  tlie  ugliest 
fece  I  ever  beheld.  He  crossed  over  to  the  women,  and  examined 
in  his  way  which  would  be  the  most  desiraUe  partner.  Here  he 
received  an  indignant  push,  and  there  an  impudent  alluring  glance. 
OtlieFs,  again — the  better  part— recoiled  from  the  approach  of  the 
brute.  He  was  followed  by  the  Baschkite,  who  like  a  clumsy 
beast  of  prey  drew  ni^h,  muttering  incoherently,  *'  I  will  have 
a  &t  woman,  the  fettest  among  them."  From  his  approach  even 
the  ugliest  and  moet  impudent  instinctively  recoiled — this  wooer 
was  really  too  hideous,  at  best  only  suited  to  a  monkey.  The 
third  in  order  who  came  forward  was  the  Don-Cossac,  a  pretty 
slender  youth.  An  impudent  lass  jauntily  met  him  and  felt  on  his 
neck ;  but  he  pushed  her  aside,  and  walked  towards  the  girl  who 
bad  murdered  her  child.  The  discarded  female  muttered  some 
insulting  words,  and  hung  tbe  next  moment  on  my  own  ueck.  I 
shook  faer  off,  and  she  repeated  the  attempt  with  my  neighbour, 
and  again  unsuccessfully. 

'  Her  example  became  contagious :  presently  the  more  sliameless 
of  the  women  made  an  onslaught  on  the  men.  Ten  minutes  later 
the  scene  had  changed.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  number 
of  m^i  and  women  engaged  in  eager  negotiation — shouting  and 
scolding.  The  parties  who  had  already  agreed  retired  to  the 
window.^ches,  and  here  and  there  a  man  pulled  an  unfortunate 
woman,  FnalHpg  desperate  efforts  to  escape  from  him.  The  females 
who  yet  retained  a  spark  of  womanhood  crept  into  a  comer  of  the 
room ;  and  in  another  recess  were  three  of  us — the  ex-professor, 
Count  S.,  and  myself.  We  had  instinctively  come  togeUter,  watch- 
ing with  painful  emotion  this  frantic  spectacle,  not  inclined  to 
participate  in  it.  To  me  at  least  tlie  thought  of  selecting  a  wife 
here  never  occurred. 

' "  Another  half  an  hour  at  your  disposal,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
exclaimed  our  official  tormentor;  "twenty  minutes — yet  fifteen 
minutes! " 

'  I  stood  as  if  rooted  to  tbe  ground,  my  knees  trembled,  my 
agitation  increased,  but  I  remained  motionless.  Indeed,  as  often 
as  I  heard  the  unpleasant  voice  of  the  official,  the  blood  rushed  to 
my  head,  but  I  advanced  not  one  step.  My  excitement  increased 
— profound  disgust,  bitter  despair — the  wildest  indignation  which 
perhaps  ever  pierced  a  poor  human  heart.  "  No,"  I  said ;  "  I  must 
assert  the  dignity  of  my  manhood  I "  I  was  determined  not  to 
make  the  selection  of  a  wife  under  the  eyes  of  this  man.  Another 
impulse  I  could  hardly  suppress — viz.  to  throw  myself  upon  this 
imperial  delegate  and  strangle  him.     And  if  I  finally  abstained 
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from  ao  act  of  violence,  it  was  because  I  yet  loved  life,  and 
wished  not  to  end  it  on  the  gallows.  Sir,' continued  M.  Walerian, 
'  the  source  of  great  miserj  on  earth  is  this  overpowerin)f 
instinct  of  self-preservation ;  without  it,  I  should  he  free  thk 
day  &om  all  my  miseiy.  Thus  I  stood,  so  to  speak,  at  bay 
in  my  comer,  using  all  my  efforts  to  subdue  the  evil 
spirit  within  me.  My  looks  most  probably  betrayed  me — for 
when  my  eyes  met  those  of  the  official,  I  noticed  an  involuntary 
shudder.  A  moment  aft«rwards  he  regarded  me  with  a  sly  and 
malignant  glance.     I  turned  aside  and  closed  my  eyes  on  this 


* "  Yet  five  minutes,  ladies  and  gentlemen !  Those  as  yet  un- 
decided must  speed  themselves,  and  unburden  their  heart,  or  I 
shall  be  compelled  by  virtue  of  my  office  to  tie  them  together. 
And  although  I  shall  do  so  conscientiously,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  there  is  this  risk — that  you  engage  in  a  marriage  of 
mere  convenience,  instead  of  one  of  free  choice  and  inclination." 

'  Though  my  agitation  reached  its  climax,  I  made  no  move.  I 
considered  myself  an  accomplice  in  this  disgraceful  outrage,  if  I 
within  the  allotted  five  minutes  declared  my  heart  and  made  a 
choice.  But  another  thought  fiashed  across  my  mind :  "  I  may 
still  be  able  to  prevent  the  worst.  Who  knows  with  whom  that 
rascal  may  couple  mo  if  I  remain  altogether  passive?  Choose 
for  yourself!"  I  made  a  step  forward — a  mist  seemed  before  my 
eyes — my  heart  beat  wildly — I  staggered,  I  sought  figures  in 
order  to  distinguish  and  recognise  myself. 

*  Sir,'  exclaimed  the  narrator  with  a  sudden  yelL,  *  what  scenes 
did  I  see  there  I  I  am  no  coward,  hut  I — I  dare  not  venture  to 
speak  of  it.  Thus  I  moved  forward ;  hardly  two  minutes  passed, 
hut  days  would  not  suffice  to  relate  what  passed  during  these 
terrible  moments  through  my  heart  and  brain.  I  noticed  iiL  a 
comer  a  fainting  woman,  a  young  aad  delicate  creature.  I  learnt 
afterwards  that  she  was  an  orphan  child,  horn  of  a  dissolute 
woman  in  a  penal  settlement.  A  coarse  fellow  with  cunning  eyes 
bent  over  her,  endeavouring  to  raise  her  from  the  ground.  I 
suddenly  pounced  upon  the  fellow,  struck  him  a  heavy  blow,  and 
carried  the  unconscious  woman  away  as  if  a  mere  child.  I  deter- 
mined to  defend  her  to  the  last.  But  no  rescue  was  attempted, 
though  the  forger  shook  bis  fists  at  me,  but  had  seemingly  not  the 
courage  to  approach  nearer.  Gazing  about  him,  another  finale 
embraced  him,  a  repulsive  woman.  He  looked  at  her  somewhat 
abashed,  but  soon  submitted  to  her  caresses. 

' "  Ladies  and  gentlemen  !  the  allotted  hour  has  passed,"  said  the 
official.  '*  I  must  beg  the  parties  to  come  forward  and  make  known 
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to  me  their  choice.  This  may  be  repugnant  to  some  of  you,  but 
my  duties  prescribe  it.  I  especially  request  the  gentlemen  in 
yonder  comer  to  advance" — pointing  to  myself  and  the  forger.  I 
clenched  my  Bate  involuntarily,  but  stepped  forwai-d  Trith  the 
feinting  woman.  "  Cossacks,  keep  your  *  Kantechu '  in  TeadiDess," 
said  the  official  to  the  guard  which  surrounded  him.  Taming  first 
to  me,  he  said :  "  And  are  you,  sir,  resolved  to  carry  the  woman 
you  now  hold  in  your  arms,  not  only  in  this  room,  but  through 
life  ?  "  I  nodded  assent.  "  And  what  have  you  to  say,  damsel  P  " 
The  poor  creature  was  as  yet  unconscious.  "  She  is  in  a  swoon," 
I  replied.  **  In  that  case  I  am  sorry,"  continued  the  official,  "  to 
have  to  refuse  in  his  Majesty's  name  my  consent  to  your  union.  In 
tlie  interests  of  humanity,  I  require  an  audible  yea  from  all 
parties.  I  have  watched  attentively  the  \Thole  proceedings,"  con- 
tinued the  official — "  not  from  mere  curiosity,  but  partly  as  a  duty, 
and  partly  out  of  pure  sympathy — and  lean  assure  you,  sir,  without 
disparagement  to  your  claims,  that  the  choice  of  the  young  lady  you 
now  hold  in  your  arms  fell  not  upon  you,  but  upon  the  gentleman 
yonder,"  pointing  to  the  forger.  "  It  was  probably  the  excess  of 
happiness  at  this  selection  wbich  caused  her  fainting.  For  you 
thereis  waiting  an  adequate  recompense — that  ripe, desirable  beauty 
who  now  only  reluctantly  holds  the  arm  of  your  rival.  Therefore, 
changez,  Meseieius ! "  "  Scoundrel ! "  I  exclaimed,  and  advanced  to 
seize  him.  But  ere  I  could  lay  hold  of  him,  a  fearful  blow  on  my 
head  stretched  me  stunned  and  bleeding  to  the  ground.  When 
I  had  somewhat  recovered,  our  marriage  procession  was  in  progress 
of  formation.  The  woman  whom  the  official  had  assigned  to  me 
knelt  at  my  side,  bathing  my  head,  endeavouring  to  revive  me.  , 
"  I  like  you,"  she  observed,  "  and  will  treat  you  well."  She  raised 
me  to  my  feet,  placed  her  arm  in  mine,  and  pushed  me  in  the 
ranks  of  the  procession,  which  moved  slowly  towards  the  church. 
On  our  road  a  heavy  hand  seized  me  suddenly  by  the  collar. 
"  Brother,"  grunted  a  coarse  voice  in  my  ear,  "  your  stout  woman 
takes  my  fancy.  Will  you  change  with  me?  Mine  is  cer- 
tainly less  corpulent,  but  younger  in  years." 

'  It  was  the  man  behind  me — the  Baschkire.  The  female 
whom  he  dr^ged  along  was  a  lean,  ugly,  dark-complexioned  woman, 
swooning  or  near  a  swoon.  An  expression  of  unutterable  despair 
overspread  her  features,  rendering  them,  if  possible,  yet  more  ugly. 
"  A  woman  who  can  suffer  so  intensely  as  this  one  unquestionably 
does,  cannot  be  without  a  heart — is  not  altogether  depraved,  no 
matter  what  cause  brought  her  here."  These  reflections  determined 
me.  "  She  is  preferable  to  the  woman  at]  my  side.  Done  I "  I 
whispered  to  the  Baschkire.     Just  crossing  the  threshold  of  the 
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cliinch,  a  momentary  pause  ensued,  dnring  which  we  effected  the 
exchange ;  not  without  a  murmur,  however,  on  the  part  of  my 
intended  wife.  But  the  Baschkire  kept  her  quiet ;  and  a  closer 
inspection  of  her  new  partner  seemed  to  satisfy  her.  The  poor 
womim  I  led  forward  aeemed  hardly  aware  of  tiie  exchange, 
she  was  so  entirely  ahsorbed  in  her  grief.  We  were  married. 
The  official  only  afterwards  became  aware  of  what  had  happened, 
but  could  not  now  undo  it.  But  I  had  to  suffer  for  it — terriUe  was 
the  punishment.' 

Not  another  word  was  uttered  by  the  unfortunate  man.  Quite 
overcome  by  the  recital  of  his  cruel  fate,  he  suddenly  arose  and 
left  the  house. 

On  account  of  the  approach  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  my  coach- 
man urged  on  our  journey.  Half  an  hour  later,  we  passed  the 
lonely  and  desolate  hostelry  of  poor  M.  Walerian,  the  exile  of 
Siberia,  who  owed  so  much  to  imperial  clemency. 
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Thb  two  Btories  which  follow  were  circulated  in  the  city  of  Yedo 
some  years  back,  and  show  that  the  better  educated  claesee  of 
Japan^e  are  keenly  alive  to  the  absurdity  of  the  figure  cut  by 
their  countrymen  when  they  attempt  to  jump  over  five  hundred 
years  in  five  hundred  days. 

I.  A  Regular  Mesa. 

SoHH  six  years  hack  lived  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Minoge  an 
old  lady  who  kept  the  big  tea-house  of  the  place  known  as  the 
'  White  Pine.'  Minoge  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  holy  moun- 
tain Oyama,  and  during  the  months  of  August  and  September 
trade  in  Minoge  was  always  brisk,  on  account  of  the  influx  of 
pilgrims  &om  all  parts  of  Japan,  who  came  hither  to  perform  the 
holy  duty  of  ascending  the  mountain,  aud  of  paying  their  devoirs 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Thunder-G-od,  previous  to  making  the  grand 
pilgrimage,  of  Fuji-Yama. 

The  old  lady  was  well  off,  and  her  inn  bore  an  unblemished 
reputation  for  possessing  the  prettiest  serving-girls,  the  gayest 
guest-chambers,  and  the  primest  stewed  eels — the  dish  'par  ex- 
cellence of  Japanese  gou/rmete — of  any  hostelry  in  the  country 
side.  One  of  her  daughters  was  married  in  Yedo,  and  a  son  was 
studying  in  one  of  the  European  colleges  of  that  city  ;  still  she  was 
as  completely  rustic  and  unacquainted  with  the  march  of  affairs 
outside  as  if  she  had  never  heard  of  Yedo,  much  less  of  foreigners. 
At  that  time  it  was  a  very  rare  thing  indeed  for  a  foreigner  to  be 
seen  in  Minoge,  and  the  stray  artists  and  explorers  who  had 
wandered  there  were  regarded  much  in  the  same  way  an  would 
hare  been  so  many  white  elephants. 

It  caused,  thereftnre,  no  little  excitement  in  the  village  when, 
one  fine  autumn  evening,  the  rumour  came  along  that  a  foreigner 
was  making  his  way  towards  the  '  White  Pine,'  Every  one  tried 
to  get  a  gUmpse  of  him.  The  chubby-cheeked  boys  and  girls  at 
the  school  threw  down  their  books  and  pens,  and  crowded  to  the 
door  and  windows ;  the  bath-house  was  soon  empty  of  it«  patrons 
and  patronesses,  who,  red  as  lobsters  with  boiling  water,  with  dis- 
hevelled locks  and  garments  hastily  bound  round  them,  formed  line 
outside ;  the  very  Yakunin,  or  mayor,  sentenced  a  prisoner  he  ,^rds. 
judging  straight  off,  without  bothering  himself  to  inquire  ioto 
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evidence,  bo  as  not  to  be  balked  of  the  sight,  and  every  ninn  and 
barber's  shop  sent  forth  its  quota  of  starers  into  the  little  street. 

Meanwhile  the  foreigner  was  leisurely  striding  along.  He 
was  taller  by  £ar  than  the  tallest  man  in  Mlnoge,  hie  hair  was  fair, 
and  even  bis  bronzed  foce  and  hands  were  fair  compared  to 
tiiose  of  the  natives.  On  the  back  of  his  head  was  a  felt  wide- 
nwake,  be  wore  a  blue  jacket  and  blue  half  trousers  (Anglicly 
knickerbockers),  thick  hose,  and  big  boots.  In  bis  mouth  was  a 
pipe — being  much  shorter  than  Japanese  smoking  tubes — in  his 
hand  a  stick,  and  on  his  back  a  satchel. 

As  he  passed,  one  or  two  urchins,  bolder  tlian  the  rest,  shouted 
out '  Tojin  baka '  ('Foreign  beast '}  and  instantly  fled  indoors,  or 
behind  their  mothei-s'  skirts;  but  the  majority  of  the  villagers 
simply  stared,  with  an  occasional  interjection  expressive  of  wonder 
at  his  height,  fair  hair,  and  costume. 

At  the  door  of  the  'White  Pine'  lie  halted,  unstrapped  his 
bundle,  took  oflf  his  boots,  and  in  very  fair  Japanese  requested  to 
he  shown  his  room.  The  old  lady,  after  a  fnll  ten  minutes'  postur- 
ing, complimenting,  bowing,  and  scraping,  uShered  him  into  her 
best  guest-chamber.  '  For,'  said  she,  '  being  a  foreigner,  he  must 
be  rich,  and  wouldn't  like  ordinary  pilgrim  accommodation.'  And 
she  drew-to  the  sliding  screens,  and  went  off  to  superintend  bis 
repast.  Although  nothing  but  the  foreigner's  boots  were  to  be 
seen  outside,  a  gaping  crowd  had  collected,  striving  to  peer  through 
the  cracks  in  the  doors,  and  regarding  the  hoots  as  if  they  were 
infernal  machines.  One,  more  enterprising  than  the  rest,  took  a 
boot  up,  passed  it  to  his  neighbour,  and  in  a  short  time  it  had 
circulated  from  hand  to  hand  throughout  the  population  of  Minoge, 
and  was  even  felt  and  pinched  by  the  mayor  himself,  who  replaced 
it  with  the  reverence  due  to  some  religious  emblem  or  relic. 

Then  the  hostess  served  up  her  banquet — seaweed,  sweets,  raw 
'  tigbe ' — the  salmon  of  Japan— -in  slices,  garnished  with  turnips  and 
horse-radish,  egg  soup  with  pork  lumps  floating  in  it,  chicken 
delicately  broiled,  togetlier  with  a  steaming  bottle  of  her  choicest 
*  San  Toku  Shiu,'  or  wine  of  the  Three  Virtues  (which  keeps  out 
the  cold,  appeases  hunger,  and  induces  sleep). 

The  foreigner  made  an  excellent  meal,  eked  out  by  his  own 
white  bread,  and  wine  from  a  flask  of  pure  silver,  then,  lighting 
his  pipe,  reclined  at  full  length  on  the  mats,  talking  to  the  old 
lady  and  her  three  damsels,  0  Hana,  0  Kiku,  and  0  Riu  (Miss 
Flower,  Miss  Chrysanthemum,  and  Miss  Dragon).  He  was  walking 
about  the  country  simply  for  pleasure,  he  said — which  astonished 
the  women  greatly — be  bad  been  away  from  Yokohama  three  weeks, 
and  was  now  on  his  road  to  the  big  mountain.     The  party  were 
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soon  screamlDg  with  laughter  at  Lia  quaint  remarks  and  at  his 
occasioual  colloquial  slips,  and  in  a  short  time  all  were  such  good 
&iends  that  the  old  lady  begged  him  to  display  the  contents  of 
his  satchel.  '  Certainly,'  said  the  stranger,  pulling  it  toward  him 
and  opening  it.  A  dirty  Hannel  shirt  or  two  didn't  produce  much 
impression — perhaps  wares  of  a  similar  nature  had  been  imported 
before  into  Minoge— nor  did  a  hair-brush,  tooth-brush, and  comb; 
but  when  he  pulled  out  a  pistol,  which  was  warranted  to  go  off  six 
times  in  as  many  seconds,  and  proceeded  to  exemplify  the  same  in 
the  air,  popular  excitement  began  to  assert  itself  in  a  series  of 
*  naruhodo'a '  ('  really ! ').  Then  he  pulled  out  a  portable  kerosine 
lamp — (kerosine  lamps  are  now  as  common  in  Japan  as  shrines  by 
the  road-side) — and  the  light  it  made,  throwing  entirely  into  the 
shade  the  native  '  andon,'  or  oU  wick,  burning  close  by,  raised  the 
enthusiasm  still  higher.  I^astly  he  showed  a  small  box  of  medicines, 
'  certain  cures,'  said  he, '  for  every  disease  known  amonjjst  the  sons 
of  men,' 

The  old  lady  and  the  maid^^  were  enchanted,  and  matters  ended, 
after  much  haggling  and  disputation,  in  the  foreigner  allowing 
them  to  keep  the  three  articles  for  the  very  reasonable  sum  of  fifty 
dollars — about  fifteen  pounds  sterling— which  was  handed  over  to 
the  foreigner,  who  called  for  bis  bedding  and  went  fast  asleep. 

The  first  thing  for  the  old  lady  to  do  the  next  da^  was  to 
present  herself  and  maids  in  full  holiday  costume  ^vith  their  recent 
purchases  at  the  house  of  the  mayor.  The  great  man  received 
them  and  their  goods  with  the  dignity  befitting  his  rank,  and 
promised  that  a  public  trial  should  be  made  of  the  pistol,  lamp, 
and  medicines,  at  an  early  date,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
they  were  worthy  to  be  adopted  as  institutions  in  the  village. 

Accordingly,  by  proclamation,  at  a  fixed  date  and  hour,  all 
Minoge  assembled  in  the  open  space  facing  the  mayor's  house,  and 
the  articles  were  brought  forth.  The  pistol  was  iirst  taken  and 
loaded,  as  directed  by  the  foreigner,  by  the  boldest  and  strongest 
man  in  the  village.  The  first  shot  was  fired — it  wounded  a  pack- 
horse,  standing  some  twenty  yards  away,  in  the  leg ;  he  took  fright 
and  bolted  with  a  heavy  load  of  wine  tubs  down  the  street  into 
the  fields :  the  second  shot  went  through  a  temple  roof  opposite, 
and  shattered  the  head  of  the  deity  in  the  shrine  :  the  third  shot 
perforated  the  bamboo  hat  of  a  pilgrim ;  and  it  was  decided  not  to 
test  the  remaining  three  barrels. 

Then  the  lamp  was  brought  forth :  the  wick  was  turned  up 
full,  and  the  vill^e  strong  Okan  applied  a  light.  The  blaze  of  light 
was  glorious,  and  drew  forth  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd ;  but  the 
wick  had  been  turned  up  too  high,  the  glass  burst  with  a  tremen- 
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dooB  report,  tiie  strong  man  dropped  the  lamp,  tiie  oil  ignited,  ran 
sboat  and  set  fire  to  the  matting.  In  ten  miniitea,  however,  the 
local  fire  brigade  got  the  flames  under,  and  the  experiments  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  medicine  packets  were  brought  forth.  The  first  was  8 
grey  powder.  A  man  who  had  been  lame  from  youth  upwards  was 
made  to  Itmp  out.  The  powder  mixed  with  water,  according  to 
directiouB,  was  given  him.  He  hobbled  away  in  frightful  convul- 
siona,  and  nearly  injured  hie  whole  limb  In  so  doing. 

The  second  packet  was  then  unsealed — it  contained  pills.  A 
blind  man  was  called  out— six  pills  were  rammeddown  histhroat,and 
he  was  left  wallowing  in  a  ditch.  The  third  packet,  a  small  book 
containing  sticking  plaster,  was  then  introduced.  A  burly  peasant, 
victim  to  fearful  toothache,  was  made  to  stand  forth.  The  interior 
of  his  month  was  lined  with  the  plaster,  and  when  he  attempted  in 
his  disguBt  to  pull  it  off,  away  came  bis  skin  also. 

The  medicines  were  condemned  'M.m.  con. 

The  foreigner  returned,  asked  how  matters  had  gone,  and  was 
told  in  polite  but  firm  t«rms  that  his  machines  were  not  suited  to 
the  people  of  Minoge,  Whereupon  he  returned  the  fifty  dollars  to 
the  old  lady  of  the  'White  Fine,'  and  went  away  laughing. 
Min<^  subsided  into  its  ordinary  every-day  groove  of  life,  and 
it  was  not  till  some  years  after  that  the  inhabitants  became  better 
used  to  pistols,  lamps,  and  European  medicines. 

II.  Paddling  his  own  Canoe, 

Taxezawa  was  the  head  of  a  large  silk  and  rice  house  in  Yedo. 
His  &ther  had  been  head,  his  grandfather  had  been  head,  his 
great-grandfather  bad  been  head :  in  fact,  the  date  when  the  first 
of  the  name  affixed  his  seal  to  the  documents  of  the  house  was  lost 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  So,  when  foreigners  were  first  allowed  a 
foot-hold  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Japan,  none  were  so  jealous  of  their 
advance,  none  so  ardent  in  their  wishes  to  see  the  white  barbarians 
ousted,  as  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Takezawa  and  Go. 

But  times  changed.  Up  to  the  last,  Takezawa  held  out  against 
the  introduction  of  foreign  innovations  in  the  mode  and  manner 
of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  firm ;  other  houses  might  employ 
foreign  steamboat  companies  as  carriers  for  their  produce  from 
port  to  port,  might  import  foreign  goods,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to 
allow  the  better  paid  of  their  clerks  to  dress  themselves  as  they 
liked  in  foreign  costiune ;  but  Takezawa  and  Co.  were  patriotic 
Japanese  merchants,  and  resolved  to  run  on  in  the  old  groove  of 
their  ancestors.  ■   .A..OO^IC 
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But  times  atill  changed,  and  the  great  house,  running  on  in  its 
solid  oLd-&shioned  manner,  found  its^  left  in  the  lujcb  by  younger 
and  more  enterprising  firms.  This  would  never  do,  80  T^cezatm 
consulted  vith  bis  partners,  patrons,  clients,  and  firiende,  and  afber 
much  wordy  discussion,  and  much  rehement  oppoeitioD  on  the  part 
of  tile  old  man,  it  was  resolved  to'keep  pace  witii  the  times^ae 
much  as  possible,  without  absolutely  overturning  the  old  status  of 
the  house. 

Well,  Takezawa  and  Co.  had  still  a  very  &iT  share  of  the  ex- 
pcot  rice  and  silk  business ;  but  their  slow,  heavy-eteroed  junks 
ware  no  match  for  the  swift,  foreign-built  steamers  employed-  by 
other  firms  ;  so,  with  a  tremendous  wiuce,  and  not  without  a  side 
thought  at  *  Hara  Kiri ' — (the '  Happy  Despatch ') — Takezawa  con- 
sented to  the  sale  of  all  his  junks,  and  the  purohaae  with  the  j»'o- 
ceeds  of  a  big  foreign  steamer. 

The  steamer  was  bought — a  fine  three-masted,  double-funnelled 
boat,  complete  with  every  appliance,  newly  engined,  and  manned 
by  European  officers  and  leading  seamen.  From  the  dock  at 
Yokoska,  where  she  was  lying,  a  preliminary  trip  was  made ;  and 
so  smoothly  did  everything  work,  and  so  easily  did  everything  seem 
to  act,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Europeans,  that  Takezawa  con* 
sidored  his  own  mariners  perfectly  competent  to  handle  the  vessel 
after  an  hour's  experience  on  board.  So  the  Europeans  were  di«- 
chaiged  with  six  mouths'  salaries— about  six  times  as  much  as 
they  would  have  received  st  home — and  Takezawa  fixed  a  day  .when 
the  ship  should  be  rechristeoed,  and  should  make  her  \^A  tnp 
under  Japanese  management. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  autumn — the  most  glorious  period  of 
the  year  in  Japan — when  Takezawa  and  a  distinguished  company 
assembled  on  board' the  steamer,  to  give  her  a  new  name,  and  to  send 
herforth  finally  as  a  Japanesesteamer.  Theship  looked  braveenougb 
as  she  lay  in  the  dock — ports  newly  painted,  brasa-woik  shiniug, 
yards  squared,  and  half  buried  in  bunting.  At  the  mizeu  fioated 
the  empire  flag  of  Japan— a  red  am  on  a  white  ground — «&d  as 
Takezawa  gazed  fore  and  aft,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  br^htness, 
cleanliness,  and  order  everywhere,  he  wondered  to  hitnaalf  how  be 
could  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  stand  out  so  long  against  the 
possession  of  such  a  treasure,  merely  on  the  grounds  of  its  not  being 
Japanese.  A  tair  daughter  of  one  of  his  partners  dashed  a  oup  of 
'sake'  against  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  and  the  newly  nanted 
'  Lightning  Bird '  dashed  forward  into  the  ocean.  Her  head  was 
made  straight  for  Yokohama  (Takezawa  had  seen  the  Englishmen 
at  the  wheel  manipulate  her  in  that  course  on  her  trial  trip^  so 
he  knew  she  couldn't  go  vrrong).     And  straight  she  went.     Every 
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oBe  was  delighted  ;  sweetmeats  and  wioe  were  served  round,  wbilst 
on  the  quarterdeck  a  troupe  of  the  best  *  Geyehaa '  or  siDging-girla 
in  Yedo  mingled  their  ehrill  voiceB  and  their  guitar  notes  with 
the  sound  of  the  fresh  morning  hreeze  through  the  rigging. 

The  engines  worked  magniScently :  coals  were  poured  into 
t^e  furnaces  b;  the  hundredweight,  bo  as  to  keep  a  good  uniform 
thick  cloud  of  smoke  coming  from  the  funnels — if  the  smoke 
lacked  intensity  for  a  minute,  Takezawa,  fearful  that  something 
was  wrong,  bellowed  forth  orders  for  more  coal  to  be  heaped  on,  so 
that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time  the  '  Lightning  Bird '  con- 
sumed as  much  iiiel  as  would  have  served  a  P.  and  0.  steamer  for 
half  a  day.  On  she  went,  everybody  pleased  and  smiling,  every- 
thing taut  and  satisfactory.  Straight  ahead  was  Treaty  Point — a 
bold  bluff  running  out  into  the  sea.  The  '  Lightning  Bird  '  was 
bound  for  Yokohama — Yokohama  lies  well  behind  Treaty  Point — 
but  at  the  pace  she  was  going  it  was  very  apparent  that,  unless  a 
Budden  and  rapid  turn  to  starboard  was  made,  she  would  run,  not 
into  Yokohama,  but  into  Treaty  Poiut, 

The  singing  and  feasting  proceeded  merrily  on  deck,  but 
Takezawa  was  uneasy  and  undecided  on  the  bridge.  The  helm 
was  put'hard  a-port,  the  brave  vessel  obeyed,  and  leapt  on  straight 
for  the  liue  of  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  Point,  over  which  the  waves 
were  breaking  in  cascades  of  foam.  But  the  gods  would  not  see 
a  vessel,  making  her  first  run  under  Japanese  auspices,  maltreated 
and  destrc^ed  by  simple  waves  and  rocks ;  so,  just  in  time  to  save 
an  ignominious  run  aground,  the  helm  was  put  hard  over,  fresh 
fuel  was  piled  on  to  the  furnaces,  and  by  barely  half  a  ship's  length 
the  *  Lightning  Bird '  shaved  the  Point,  and  stood  in  straight  for 
Yokohama  bay. 

Takezawa  breathed  freely  for  the  moment ;  but,  as  he  saw  ahead 
the  crowd  of  European  ships  and  native  junks  through  which  he 
would  have  to  thread  his  way,  he  would  have  given  a  very  large 
sum  to  have  had  a  couple  of  Europeans  at  the  wheel  in  the  place 
of  his  own  half-witted,  scared  mariners. 

However,  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  the  ship  sped  on,  and  the 
guests  on  board,  many  of  whom  were  thorough  rustics,  were  in 
raptures  at  the  distant  views  of  the  white  houses  on  the  Yokohama 
Bund,  at  the  big  steamers  and  the  graceful  sailing  vessels  on  all 
sides.  To  avoid  the  chance  of  a  colUsioii,  Takezawa  managed  to  keep 
his  steamer  well  outside  ;  they  nearly  ran  down  a  fishing  junk  or 
two,  and  all  but  sunk  the  lightship ;  still,  they  had  not  as  yet  come 
to  absolute  grief.  Bound  they  went  for  a  long  half-hour ;  many  of 
the  guests  were  sufiering  from  sickness,  and  Takezawa  thought 
that  he  might  bring  the  trip  to  an  end.     So  he  bellowed  forth 
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orders  to  stop  the  engines,  and  anchor.  The  anchor  was  promptly 
let  gOj'but  stopping  the  engines  was  another  matter,  for  nobody 
on  board  knew  how  to  do  ao — there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
allow  the  vessel  to  pursue  a  circular  course  until  steam  was 
exhausted,  and  she  could  go  no  farther.  It  was  idle  to  explain 
to  the  distinguished  company  that  this  was  the  course  in- 
variably adopted  by  Europeans,  for  under  their  noses  was  the 
graceful  P.  and  0.  steamer,  a  moment  since  ploughing  along  at 
full  steam,  now  riding  at  anchor  by  her  buoy.  So  round  and 
round  went  the  *  Lightning  Bird,"  to  the  amazement  of  the  crews 
of  the  ships  in  harbour  and  of  a  large  crowd  gathered  on  the 
'  Bund ' ;  the  brave  company  on  board  were  now  assured  that  the 
judgment  of  the  gods  was  overtaking  them  for  having  ventured  to 
sea  in  a  foreign  vessel,  and  poor  Takezawa  was  half  resolved  to 
despatch  himself,  and  wholly  resolved  never  to  make  such  an 
experiment  as  this  again.  He  cursed  the  day  when  he  was  finally 
led  to  forsake  the  groove  so  honourably  and  profitably  grubbed 
along  by  his  fathers,  and  strode  with  hasty  steps  up  and  down  the 
bridge,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  and  terrifying  out  of  their  few 
remaining  wits  the  two  poor  fellows  at  the  wheel.  After  a  few 
circles,  an  English  man-of-war  sent  a  steam  launch  after  the 
'  Lightning  Bird,'  and  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the  great  Japanese 
people  on  board,  who  preferred  to  see  eccentricity  on  the  part  of 
their  countrymen,  to  interference  by  foreigners,  but  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  women  and  rustics,  who  began  to  be  rather  tir^  of 
the  fiin,  the  engines  were  stopped.  Takezawa  did  not  hear  the 
last  of  this  for  a  long,  long  time;  caricatures  and  verses  were  con- 
stantly being  circulated  bearing  upon  the  fiasoo,  amtough  it  would 
have  been  as  much  as  any  man's  life  was  worth  to  have  taunted 
him  openly  with  it.  But  it  was  a  salutary  lesson ;  and  although 
he  still  kept  the  *  Lightning  Bird,*  be  engaged  Europeans  to  man 
her,  until  his  men  proved  themselves  adepts,  and  she  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  smartest  and  fastest  craft  on  the  coast. 
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Pabtokal  poetry  had  Id  Italy  a  tendency  to  rapid  degeneiation 
ftx>m  the  first.  '  Decipit  exemplum  vitiis  imitabile.'  The  earliest 
'  paetorals '  were  far  from  being  withont  merit,  and  merit  of  a  high 
order.  But  they  were  eminently  '  vitiis  imitabiles.'  Two  speci- 
mens of  Italian  Arcadian  poetry  stand  out,  from  the  incredibly  huge 
mass  of  Bucb  prodnctione  still  extant,  superior  to  all  the  innumer- 
able imitations  to  which  they  gave  rise  in  a  more  marked  degree 
even  than  'originals'  neually  surpass  imitations  in  value.  These 
are  the  'Aminta'  of  Tasso,  and  the  'Pastor  Fido'  of  the  poet  with 
whom  it  is  the  object  of  these  p^es  to  make  the  English  nine- 
teenth century  reader,  who  never  will  find  the  time  to  read  him,  in 
some  degree  acquainted — Batista  Guarini.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  whioh  of  these  two  celebrated  pastoral  dramas  was  received 
with  the  greater  amount  of  delight  and  enthosiasm  by  the  world 
of  their  contemporaries,  or  even  which  of  them  is  the  better  per- 
formance. The  almost  simultaneous  production  of  tiiese  two 
masterpieces  in  their  kind  is  a  striking  instance  of  the,  one  may 
almost  say,  epidemic  nature  of  the  influences  which  rule  the  pro- 
duotJcm  of  the  human  intellect ;  influences  which  certainly  did  not 
cease  to  operate  for  many  generations  after  that  of  the  authors  of 
the '  AtnlDta '  and  the  *  Pastor  Fido,'  although  the  servile  imitation 
of  those  greatly  admired  works  unqaeetionably  went  for  much  in 
causing  the  overwhelming  flood  of  pastorals  which  deluged  Itely 
immediately  subsequent  to  their  enormous  success. 

I  have  said  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  preeminence 
to  either  of  these  poems.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is 
intended  thence  to  insinuate  an  equality  between  the  authors  of 
them.  Tasso  would  occupy  no  lower  place  on  the  Italian  Parnassus 
if  he  had  never  written  the '  Aminta.'  Hia  fame  rests  upon  a  very 
much  larger  and  firmer  basis.  But  G-uarini  would  be  nowhere — 
would  not  be  heard  of  at  all — had  he  not  written  the '  Pastor  Fido.' 
Having,  however,  produced  that  work— a  work  of  which  forty 
editions  are  said  to  have  been  printed  in  hie  lifetime,  and  which 
has  been  translated  into  almost  every  civilised  langna^,  including 
Latin,  G-reek,  and  Hebrew — he  has  always  filled  a  space  in  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen,  and  occupied  a  position  in  the  roll  of  &me. 
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vbich  render  his  admission  as  one  of  our  select  baud  here  impera- 
tive. He  is,  besides,  a  repreBentative  poet ;  the  head  and  captain 
of  the  pastoral  school,  whi«A  attained  everywhere  bo  c<mEiderable  a 
vogue,  and  in  Italy  such  colossal  proportions. 

Gnarini  was  bora  in  the  year  1537  in  Ferrara, — desolate, 
dreary,  shrunkea,  grass-grown,  tumble-down  Ferrara,  which  ia  the 
course  of  one  half-century  gave  to  the  world,  besides  a  host  of  lesser 
names,  three  such  poets  as  Taaso,  Ariosto,  and  Onarini.  Aiiosto 
died  four  years  before  G-uarini  wtis  born ;  but  Tasso  was  nearly  his 
contemporary,  being  but  seven  years  his  junior. 

In  very  few  cases  in  all  the  world  and  in  all  ages  has  it 
happened  that  intellectual  distinction  has  been  the  appanage  of 
one  family  for  as  many  generatioue  us  in  that  of  the  Ouarini. 
They  came  originally  from  Verona,  where  Guarino,  the  first  of  the 
{amity  on  record,  who  was  bom  in  1370,  taught  tbe  learned 
languages,  and  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  band  of  Bcholars 
iriio  laboured  at  the  restoration  of  classical  hterature.  He  lived 
to  be  ninety  years  old,  and  is  recorded  to  have  had  twenty-three 
sons.  It  is  certain  that  he  had  twelve  living  in  1438.  One  of 
them,  Giovanni  Batista,  succeeded  his  father  in  his  professorship  at 
Ferrara,  to  which  city  tbe  old  scholar  had  been  invited  by  Duke 
Hercules  I.  It  would  seem  that  another  of  his  sons  must  also 
have  shared  tbe  work  of  teaching  in  the  University  of  Ferrara ; 
for  Batista  the  poet  was  educated  by  his  great>uncle  Alessaodro, 
and  succeeded  him  in  his  professorship.  Of  the  poet's  iatber  we 
only  learn  that  he  was  a  mighty  hunter,  and  further,  that  he  and 
his  poet-son  were  engaged  in  litigation  respecting  tbe  inheritance 
of  the  poet's  grandfather  and  great-uncle.  It  is  probable  that  the 
two  old  scholars  wished  to  bequeath  their  property^  which  included 
a  landed  estate,  to  their  grandson  and  great-nephew,  who  already 
was  manifesting  tastes  and  capacities  quite  in  accordance  with 
their  own,  rather  than  to  that  exceptional  member  of  the  race 
who  cared  for  nothing  but  dogs  and  horses. 

Nor  was  Batista  the  last  of  his  race  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  same  career.  His  sop  succeeded  him  in  his  chair  at 
the  university  ;  and  we  have  thus  at  least  four  generations  of 
scholars  and  professors  following  the  same  course  in  the  same 
university,  which  was  in  their  day  one  of  the  most  renowned  in 
Europe. 

All  this  sounds  very  stable,  very  prosperous,  very  full  of  the 
element  of  contentment.  And  there  is  every  reason  ts  believe 
that  the  great-grandfather,  the  grandfather,  the  great-uncle,  ,the 
son,  were  all  as  tranquil  and  contented  and  happy  as  well-to-do 
floholars  in  a  prosperous  university  city  should  be.     But  not  so  the 
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poet.  His  life  was  anything  but  Lranquil,  or  happy,  or  contented. 
The  lives  of  few  men,  It  may  be  hoped,  have  been  less  so. 

Yet  his  morning  was  brilliant  enough.  He  distinguished 
himself  so  remarkably  by  his  success  in  his  early  studies  that,  on 
the  death  of  his  great-uncle  Alexander  when  he  was  only  nineteen, 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  This  was  in  1556,  when 
Hercules  II.  was  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  when  that  court  of  the 
Este  princes  was  at  the  apogee  of  its  splendour,  renown,  and 
magnificence.  The  young  professor  remained  working  at  the 
proper  labours  of  bis  profession  for  ten  years  ;  and  they  were  in  all 
probability  the  best  and  happiest,  the  only  happy  ones  of  his  life 
Happy  is  the  nation,  it  has  been  said,  which  has  no  history ;  and 
much  the  same  probably  may  be  said  of  an  individual.  Respect- 
ing these  ten  years  of  Guarlni's  life  but  little  has  been  recorded. 
No  doubt  the  chronicle  of  them  would  have  been  monotonous 
enough.  The  same  quiet  duties  quietly  and  successfully  dis- 
chai^ed  ;  the  same  morning  walk  to  his  school,  the  same  evening 
return  from  it,  through  the  same  streets,  with  salutations  to  the 
same  friends,  and  leisurely  pauses  by  the  way  to  chat,  Italian 
fashion,  with  one  and  another,  as  they  were  met  in  the  streets,  not 
then,  as  now,  deserted,  grass-grown,  and  almost  weird  in  their  pale 
sun- baked  desolation,  but  thronged  with  bustling  citizens,  mingled 
with  gay  courtiers,  and  a  very  unusually  large  proportion  of  men 
whose  names  were  known  &om  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other. 
Those  school  haunts  in  the  Ferrarese  University  were  haunts  which 
the  world-weary  ex-prsfessor  must  often  throughout  the  years  of 
his  remaining  life — some  forty-five  of  them,  for  he  did  not  die 
till  1612,  when  he  was  seventy-five — have  looked  back  on  as  the 
best  and  happiest  of  bis  storm-tossed  existence. 

There  is,  however,  one  record  belonging  to  this  happy  time 
which  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  at  Padua,  Padova  la  dottaf 
as  she  has  been  in  all  ages  and  is  still  called,  Padua  the  learned,  in 
the  year  1565.  Guarini  was  then  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  had 
been  a  professor  at  Ferrara  for  the  last  eight  years.  Probably  it  was 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  his  friend  and  fellow- townsman, 
Torquato  Tasso,  was  then  piusuing  his  studies  at  Padua,  that  the 
young  Ferrarese  professor  turned  his  steps  in  that  direction, 
bound  'on  a.  long  vacation  ramble.'  Tasso  was  only  ooe-and- 
twenty  at  the  time ;  but  he  was  already  a  member  of  the  iamoua 
Paduan  Academy  of  the  '  Ethcrials,'  which  Guarini  was  not.  And 
we  may  readily  fancy  the  pride  and  pleasure  with  which  the 
younger  man,  doing  the  honours  of  the  place  to  his  learned  friend, 
procured  him  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  '  Etherials.'  Guarini 
(so    called  net   eecolo — in    the  world),  was    II    Coatante — the 
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Coustuit  One '  among  the  '  Etherials.'  Scipio  Q-onzaga,  who 
became  subsequeotl;  tiie  famous  Cardinal,  epoke  an  oratioD  of 
welcome  to  him  on  his  election.  Then  what  congratulations,  what 
antidpations  of  feme,  what  loving  protestationB  of  eternal  friend- 
diip,  what  naive  acceptance  of  the  importance  and  serious  value 
of  their  Etherial  Academic  play,  as  the  two  youths  EtroUing  at  the 
evening  hour  among  the  crowds  of  gravely  clad  hut  in  no  wise 
gravely  speaking  students  who  thronged  the  colonnades  in  deep 
shadow  under  their  low-hrowed  arches,  sally  forth  from  heneath 
them  as  the  sun  nears  the  west,  on  to  the  vast  open  space  which 
lies  around  the  great  church  of  St.  Antony  1  Advancing  in  close 
talk  they  come  up  to  Donatello'a  superh  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Venetian  Gfeneral  Gattamelata,  and  lean  awhile  against  the  tall 
pedestal,  finishing  their  ohat  hefore  entering  the  church  for  the 
evening  prayer. 

The  '  Etherials '  of  Padua  constituted  one  of  the  innmnerahte 

*  Academies '  which  existed  at  that  day  and  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
snheequently  in  every  one  of  the  hundred  cities  of  Italy.     The 

*  Arcadian '  craze  was  the  generating  cause  of  all  of  them.  All  the 
members  were  '  shepherds ;  *  all  assumed  a  fancy  name  on  becoming 
a  member,  by  which  they  were  known  in  literaiy  circles ;  and 
every  Academy  printed  all  the  rhymes  its  members  strung  to- 
gether I 

Those  must  have  been  pleasant  days  in  old  Padua,  before  the 
young  Professor  returned  to  his  work  in  the  neighbouring  univer- 
sity of  Ferrara.  The  two  young  men  were  then,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  loving  friends;  for  they  had  not  yet  become  rival 
poets. 

At  the  end  of  those  ten  years  of  university  life  he  may  be  said 
to  have  entered  on  a  new  existence — to  have  begun  life  afresh — 
80  entirely  dissevered  was  his  old  life  from  the  new  that  then  opened 
on  him.  Alphonso  IL,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Hercules  II., 
B8  Duke  of  Ferrara  in  1559, '  called  him  to  the  court '  in  1567,  and 
he  b^an  life  as  a  nourtier,  or  a  '  servant '  of  the  Duke,  in  the 
language  of  the  country  and  time. 

Well,  in  1667  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Duke,  his 
sovereign,  and  never  had  another  happy  or  contented  hour  I 

The  first  service  on  which  the  Duke  employed  him,  and  for  the 
performance  of  which  he  seems  specially  to  have  taken  bim  from 
his  professional  chair,  was  an  embassy  to  Venice,  to  congratulate 
the  new  Doge,  Pietro  Loredano,  on  bis  elevation  to  the  ducal 
throne,  to  which  be  had  been  elected  on  the  previous  Idth  of  June. 
On  this  occasion  the  Professor  was  created  Cavaliere,  a  title  to 
which  his  landed  estate  of  Quarina,  so  called  &om  the  ancestojr  on 
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whom  it  had  been  orig;iiialIj  bestowed  bj  a  former  duke,  fairly 
entitled  him. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  was  seat  as  ambassador  to  the  conit  of 
Torin ;  and  then  to  that  of  tiie  Emperor  Maximilian  at  Iimspmck. 
Then  he  was  twice  sent  to  Poland ;  the  first  time  on  the  occasion 
of  the  election  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France  to  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom  ;  and  the  second  time  when  Henry  quitted  it  to  ascend 
that  of  fYance  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles  IX.  The 
object  of  this  second  embassy  waa  to  intrigue  for  the  election  to 
the  PoUsh  crown  of  Alphonso.  But,  as  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
aay,  his  mission  was  unsuccessful. 

It  seems,  too,  to  have  been  well-nigh  fatal  to  the  ambassador. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  written  from  Warsaw  to  his  wife,  which 
gives  a  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  Bufferings  he  endured 
on  the  journey  and  at  liie  place  of  his  destination.  He  tells  his 
wife  not  to  be  discontented  tbat  his  silence  has  been  so  long,  but 
to  be  thankfdl  that  it  was  not  eternal,  as  it  was  very  near  being ! 
<  I  started,  as  you  know,  more  in  the  fashion  of  a  courier  than  of 
an  ambassador.  And  that  would  have  been  more  tolerable  if  bodily 
iatigue  had  been  all.  But  the  same  band  tbat  had  to  flog  the 
horses  by  day,  had  to  hold  the  pen  by  night.  Nature  could  not 
bear  up  against  this  double  labour  of  body  and  mind  ;  especially 
after  I  had  travelled  by  Serravelles  and  Ampez,'  which  is  more 
disagreeable  and  difficult  than  I  can  tell  you,  from  the  ruggednese 
no  less  of  the  country  than  of  the  people,  from  the  scarcity  of 
horses,  the  miserable  mode  of  living,  and  the  want  of  every  neces- 
sary. So  much  so  that  on  reaching  Hala  ^  I  had  a  violent  fever. 
I  embarked,  however,  for  Vienna  notwithstanding.  What  with 
fever,  discouragement,  an  intense  thirst,  scarcity  of  remedies  and 
of  medical  assistance,  bad  lodging,  generally  &r  to  seek,*  and  often 
infect^  with  disease,  food  disgusting,  even  to  persons  in  health, 
bed  where  you  are  smothered  in  feathers,  in  a  word,  none  of  the 
necessaries  or  comforts  of  life  I  X  leave  you  to  imagine  what  I 
have  suffered.  The  evil  increased ;  my  strength  grew  less.  I  lost 
my  appetite  for  everything  save  wine.  In  a  word,  little  hope 
remained  to  me  of  life,  and  that  little  was  odious  to  me.  There 
is  on  the  Danube,  which  I  was  navigating,  a  vast  whirlpool,  so 
rapid  that  if  the  boatmen  did  nut  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  a  great  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  locality,  stnmg  and 

*  Xhe  noir  celebrated  pus  of  Uie  Ampeno  between  Venice  and  Iniuiprack. 

*  nils  tnott  probably  be  Ball  <ai  the  Inn,  a  little  belov  Innipriick.  Certoiafy 
uij-boat  vbich  he  got  there  foe  the  descent  of  the  river  must  hare  been  a  sufBciently 
miierable  mode  of  traTellicg.  <O0lC 

*  Far,  that  is,  from  Ihe  bank  of  the  rirer,  vbeie  he  lefc  hit  'boM  at  night; 
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powerful  and  well  acquainted  with  the  danger,  who  are  there  con- 
Btantl;  for  the  purpose,  and  vho  atru^Ie  with  their  oars  against 
the  rapacious  gulf,  there  is  not  a  vesBel  in  that  great  river  which 
would  not  be  engulfed  1  The  place  la  worth;  of  the  name  of  "  the 
Door  of  Death,"  which  with  a  notoriety  of  evil  fame  it  has  gained 
for  iteelf.  There  is  no  passenger  bo  bold  as  not  to  pass  that  bit  of 
the  courae  of  the  river  on  foot ;  for  the  thing  is  truly  formidable 
and  terrible.  But  I  was  so  overcome  by  illness,  that  having  lost 
all  eeose  of  danger  or  desire  to  live,  I  did  not  care  to  leave  the 
boat,  but  remained  in  it,  with  those  strong  men,  I  hardly  know 
whether  to  eay  stupidly  or  intrepidly — but  I  will  say  intrepidly, 
since  at  one  point,  where  I  was  within  an  ace  of  destruction,  I 
felt  no  fear,' 

He  goes  on  to  tell  how  at  Vienna  a  phyeioian  treated  him 
amiss,  and  made  him  worse ;  how  every  kind  of  consideration, 
and  his  own  desire  tc  save  his  life,  counselled  bim  to  delay 
there;  but  how  the  honour,  the  responsibility  of  the  embassy 
wholly  on  bis  shoulders,  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  prevailed  to 
drive  him  onwards.  He  feared,  too,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  at 
Warsaw  that  he  preferred  his  life  to  the  business  on  which  he 
came,  an  accusation  which  might  have  been  made  use  of  by  sus- 
picious and  malignant  adversaries  to  deprive  him  of  all  the  credit 
of  his  labours,  and  '  to  snatch  £rom  my  Prince  the  crown  which 
we  are  striving  to  place  on  his  head.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine,* 
be  continues,  'what  I,  suffered  in  that  journey  of  more  than  six 
hundred  mUes  from  Vienna  to  Warsaw,  dragged  rather  than  carried 
in  carts,  broken  and  knocked  to  pieces.  I  wonder  that  I  am  still 
alive  I  The  obstinate  fever,  the  want  of  rest,  of  food,  and  of 
medicine,  the  excessive  cold,  the  infinite  hardships,  the  uninhabited 
deserts,  were  killing  me.  More  often  than  not  it  was  a  much 
lesser  evil  to  crouch  by  night  in  ^the  cart,  which  dislocated  my 
bones  by  day,  rather  than  to  be  suffocated  in  the  foulness  of 
those  dens,  or  stables  rather,  where  the  dogs  and  the  oats,  the  cocks 
and  hens,  and  the  geese,  the  pigs  and  ihe  calves,  and  sometimes 
the  children,  kept  me  waking.' 

He  proceeds  to  tell  how  the  country  was  overrun,  in  that  time 
of  interregnum,  by  lawless  bands  of  Cossacks;  bow  be  was 
obliged  to  travel  with  a  strong  escort,  but  nevertheless  was  obliged 
several  times  to  deviate  from  the  direct  road  to  avoid  the  Cos- 
sacks, but  on  two  occasions  had  very  narrow  escapes  horn  falling 
into  their  hands.  When  he  reached  Warsaw  at  last,  more  dead  than 
alive,  the  only  improvement  of  his  position  was  that  he  was  station- 
ary instead  of  in  motion.  '  The  cut  no  more  lacerates  my  limbs  I ' 
But  there  was  00  rest  to  be  got.    '  The  place,  the  season,  the  food. 
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the  drink,  the  water,  the  servants,  the  medicines,  the  doctors, 
mental  trouble,  and  a  thousand  other  ills  make  up  mj;  torment. 
Figure  to  yourself  all  the  kin),rdom  lodged  in  one  little  town,  and 
my  room  in  the  midat  of  it !  There  is  no  place  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  on  the  right  or  on  the  left,  by  day  or  by  night, 
that  is  not  full  of  tumult  and  noise.  There  is  no  special  time 
here  destined  for  business.  Negotiation  is  going  on  always,  because 
drinking  is  going  on  always ;  and  business  is  dry  work  without 
wine.  When  business  is  over,  visits  begin ;  and  when  these  are 
at  an  end,  dmma,  trumpets,  bombs,  uproar,  cries,  quarrels,  fight- 
ing, split  one's  head  in  a  manner  piteous  to  think  of.  Ah !  if  I 
suffered  all  this  labour  and  this  torment  for  the  love  and  the 
gloryof  God,  laliouldbeamartyrl'  (one  thinks  of  Wolsey !)  'But 
is  he  not  worthy  of  the  name  who  serves  without  liope  of  recom- 
pense?' 

He  concludes  his  letter,  bidding  his  wife  not  to  weep  for  him, 
but  to  live  and  care  for  her  children,  in  a  manner  which  indicates 
that  he  had  even  then  but  little  hope  of  returning  alive. 

We  are  nevertheless  assured  by  his  biographers  that  lie  acquitted 
himself  upon  all  these  occasions  in  such  sort  as  to  give  satisfaction 
to  his  sovereign  and  to  acquire  for  himself  the  reputation  of  an 
upright  and  able  minister.  The  Italian  practice  of  entrusting 
embassies  especially  to  men  of  letters,  which  we  first  liad  occasion 
to  note  when  tracing  the  vicissitudes  of  the  life  of  Dante  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  we  saw  subsequently  exemplified  in  the 
cases  of  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Ariosto,  and  which  might  be 
further  exemplified  in  the  persons  of  many  other  Italian  scholars 
and  men  of  letters,  still,  as  we  see,  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  continued  to  do  so  for  some  little  time  longer. 

But  in  no  one  instance  of  all  those  I  have  mentioned,  does  the 
poet  thus  employed  in  functions  which  in  other  lands  and 
other  times  have  usually  led  to  honours  and  abundant  recognition 
of  a  more  solid  kind,  appear  to  have  reaped  any  advantage  in 
return  for  the  service  performed,  or  to  have  been  otherwise  than 
dissatasfied  and  discontented  with  the  treatment  accoi'ded  to  him. 

It  would  have  been  very  interesting  to  learn  somewhat  of  the 
impression  made  upon  an  Italian  scholar  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  places  visited,  and  persons  with  whom  he  mustt 
have  come  in  contact  in  those  transalpine  lands,  which  were  then 
80  far  off,  so  contrasted  in  all  respects  with  the  home  scenes 
among  which  his  life  had  been  passed  in  the  low-lying,  fat,  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  Po,  Of  all  this  his  various  biographers  and 
contemporaries  tell  us  no  word  I  But  there  is  a  volume  of  his 
letters,  a  little  square  quarto  volume,  now  somewhat  rare,  printed 
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at  Venice  ia  the  year  1595.'  These  letters  have  somewhat  un- 
accouQtably  not  been  included  in  any  of  the  editions  of  his 
works,  and  thej  are  but  little  known.  But  tunuDg  to  this  little 
volume,  and  looking  over  the  dates  of  the  letters  (many  of  them, 
however,  are  undated),  I  found  three  written  *  Di  Spruch,'  and 
fagerly  turned  to  them,  thinking  that  I  should  certainly  6nd  there 
what  I  was  seeking.  The  letters  belong  to  a  later  period  of 
Guarini's  life,  having  been  written  in  1 592,  when  he  was  again 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  German  Emperor.  This  circumstance, 
however,  ia  of  no  importance  as  regards  the  purpose  for  which  I 
wanted  the  letters.  I  was  disappointed.  But  I  must  nevertheless 
give  one  of  these  letters,  not  wantonly  to  compel  my  reader  to  share 
my  disappointment,  hut  because  it  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  The 
person  to  whom  he  writes  is  a  lady,  the  Contessa  Pia  di  Sala,  with 
whom  he  was  evidently  intimate.  He  is  at  Innspruck  at  the  Court 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  lady  Ib  at  Mantua,  and  this  is 
what  he  writes  to  her : 

■  Si  Spruch,  Nov.  20,  1502. 
'  The  letter  of  your  lUuBtrioua  Liidyabip,  together  with  which  you  seod  ma 
that  of  jouT  most  excellent  brother,  writtaD  at  the  end  of  August,  reached  me 
jeaterdaj,  at  first  to  my  very  great  anger  at  having  been  for  so  long  a  time 
deprived  of  bo  precious  a  thing,  while  I  appeared  in  fault  towards  so  distjoguiahed 
a  lady ;  but  finally  to  my  very  (fieat  good  fortune.  For  if  a  letter  written  by 
the  moat  lovely  flame*  in  the  world  had  arrived,  while  the  skies  were  burning, 
what  would  have  become  of  me,  when,  now  that  winter  is  hennaing,  I  can 
scarcely  prevent  myself  from  falling  into  ashes  ?  And  in  truth,  when  I  think 
that  those  so  courteous  thoughts  come  from  the  mind  which  ialbi'ms  eo  lovely 
a  person,  that  those  characters  have  been  traced  by  a  hand  of  such  excellent 
b^uty,  I  am  all  ablaze,  no  lees  than  if  the  paper  were  fire,  the  wurds  flamea, 
and  ^  the  syllables  sparks.  But  Ood  grant  that,  while  I  am  set  on  fin  by  the 
letter  of  your  Illustrious  Ladyship,  you  may  not  be  inflamed  by  anger  against 
me,  from  thinking  that  the  twms  in  which  I  write  are  too  bold.  Have  no  such 
doubt,  my  honoured  mistress  I  I  want  nothing  from  the  flaming  of  my  letter, 
but  to  have  made  by  the  light  of  it  more  vivid  and  more  brilliant  in  you,  the 
natural  purity  of  your  beautiiiil  face,  even  as  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can  see  it  at 
tbia  distance.  My  love  is  nothing  else  save  honour;  my  flame  is  reverence; 
my  tile  is  ardent  desire  to  serve  you.  And  only  so  long  will  the  appoiutment 
in  bis  service,  which  it  has  pleased  my  Lord  His  Serene  Highaees  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  to  give  me,  and  on  which  your  Illustrious  Ladyship  has  been  kind 
enough  to  congratulate  me  so  cordially,  be  dear  to  me,  as  you  shall  know  that 
1  am  fit  for  it,  and  more  worthy  and  more  ready  to  rec^va  the  favour  of 
your  commands,  which  will  always  be  to  me  a  moat  sure  testimony  that  you 

'  Lstt«ie  del  Signer  Cavaliers  Battista  Gnarici,  Nobile  Fertarese,  di  duovo  in 
qtiesla  seconda  impressione  di  alcune  altra  accrpsciute,  e  dall'  Aatora  steaso  eorrette, 
di  Agostino  Michele  nocolto,  et  al  Sereniss.  Sigoore  il  Dnca  d'Urbiao  dedicate. 
C<m  Privilegio.  In  Veoetja,  vdvtv.  Af^rxaso  (Ho.  Battista  Ciotti  SeiiBse  al  e^bo 
della  Mioacva. 

■  I  transtate  litsrallj.  Old-fashioned  people  will  remember  a  soniewhat  similatC 
use  of  ths  word  '  Flame '  in  English. 
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eatoem  ma,  not  for  1117  own  worth,  m  jontoo  courtacmslj  saj,  but  for  tbe  worth 
vhicb  jou  confer  on  me,  since  I  am  not  worthy  of  such  eel«em  for  Kaj  other 
merit  dian  that  which  comes  to  me  Arom  being  honoured  by  so  noble  And  beautiful 
a  lady.  I  Mbs  the  hand  of  jour  Illustrious  Ladjship,  wishing  the  culmination 
of  erery  felicity,' 

Now,  this  letter  I  consider  to  be  a  very  great  curiosity  I  The 
other  two  written  from  the  eiame  place,  one  to  a  Signor  B^lgarini  at 
Siena,  the  other  to  a  lady,  the  IMarcbesa  di  Crrana,  at  Mantua,  are  of 
an  entirely  similar  description.  I  turned  to  them  in  the  hope  of 
finding  how  Innspruck,  its  stupendous  scenery,  its  court,  its  manners 
BO  widely  different  from  those  to  which  the  writer  and  his  corre- 
spondents were  used,  its  streets,  its  people,  impressed  a  sixteenth 
century  Italian  from  the  valley  of  the  Po.  I  find  instead  a  psycho- 
ic^cal  phenomenon  I  The  writer  is  a  grave,  austere  man  (Cruarini 
was  notably  such),  celebrated  throughout  Italy  tot  his  intellectual 
attainments,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  with  a  wife  and 
family ;  he  is  amidst  scenes  which  must,  one  would  have  thought, 
have  impressed  in  the  very  highest  degree  the  imagination  of  a 
poet,  and  must,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  have  interested 
those  he  was  writing  to  in  an  only  somewhat  less  degree,  and  be 
writes  the  stuff  the  reader  has  just  waded  through !  It  is  clear 
that  this  Italian  sixteenth  century  scholar,  poet  and  of  cultivated 
intellect  as  he  was,  eaw  nothing  amid  the  strange  scenes  to  which 
a  hard  and  irksome  duty  called  him,  which  he  thought  worthy  of 
being  mentioned  even  by  a  passing  word  to  bis  friends  I  Surely 
this  is  a  curious  trait  of  national  character. 

He  remained  in  tbe  service  of  the  court  for  fourteen  years, 
employed  mainly,  as  it  should  seem,  in  a  variety  of  embassies ;  an 
employment  which  seems  to  have  left  him  a  disappointed,  soured, 
and  embittered  man.  He  considered  that  he  had  not  been  re- 
munerated as  bis  labour  deserved,  that  tbe  heavy  expenses  to 
which  he  had  been  put  in  his  long  journeys  had  not  been  satis- 
factorily made  up  to  him,  and  that  be  had  not  been  treated  in  any 
of  the  foreign  countries  to  which  his  embassies  had  carried  him 
with  the  respect  due  to  his  own  character  and  to  his  office. 

He  determined  therefore  to  leave  the  court  and  retire  to  Padua, 
a  residence  in  which  city,  it  being  not  far  distant  from  his  estate  of 
Guarina,  would  offer  him,  he  thought,  a  convenient  opportunity  of 
overlooking  his  property  and  restoring  order  to  bis  finances,  which 
bad  suffered  much  during  his  travels.  This  was  in  the  year  1582, 
when  Guarini  was  in  the  fori;y-fiftb  year  of  his  age.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  that  this  retirement  was  wholly  spontaneous ;  and  tie  pro- 
bability is  that  the  Diike  and  bis  ambassador  were  equally  out  of 
humour  with  each  other.     And  it  is  probable  that  the  faiilts  were 
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not  all  on  the  side  of  the  Doke.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  author  of  the  '  Pastor  Fido '  must  haveheen  a  difficult  man  to 
live  with. 

The  old  friendship  of  happier  days  with  Tasso  had  not  sur- 
vived the  wear  and  tear  of  life  at  court.  It  was  known  that  they 
no  longer  saw  or  spoke  with  each  other.  And  everybody — if  not  of 
their  contemporaries,  at  least  of  subsequent  writers — ^jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  writer  of  the  '  Aminta '  and  the  writer  of  the 
'Pastor  Fido'  must  be  J  ealousof  each  other.  Jealousy  there  certainly 
was.  But  some  frailer  and  more  mortal  female  than  the  Muse  was 
the  cause  of  it.  The  Abate  Seraesi  in  his  life  of  Taeso  admits  that 
Tasso  first  gave  offence  to  Guarini  by  a  sonnet  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  alienate  the  affections  of  a  lady  from  him,  by  re- 
presenting him  as  a  faithless  and  fickle  lover.  The  lines  in  which 
Tasso  attacked  his  brother-poet  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  sharp 
enough  I 

Si  muove  e  si  rajrpra 

Instalnl  pin  che  aiida  froode  u  ventd ; 

Nulla  f^,  null'  amor,  falsi  i  tormenti 

Sono,  e  falao  I'afieto  ond'  ei  fioapirft. 
InBidioHO  unBDte,  ama  e  digprezia 

Quasi  in  tin  punto,  e  trionfando  spiegs 

Di  femminile  spoglie  empi  trofei.'  .  .  . 

The  attack  was  savage  enough,  it.  must  be  admitted,  and  well 
calculated  to  leave  a  lasting  wound.  Gflarini  immediately  an- 
swered the  cruel  sonnet  by  another,  the  comparative  weakness  of 
which  is  undeniable. 

Questi  clie  iodamo  sd  alta  min  upira 
Con  altmi  biasmi,  e  con  Imgiardi  accenti, 
Vadi  come  in  ae  steMO  anuota  i  denti, 
Mentre  contra  rag^ou  meco  a'  adini. 

IH  doe  fionime  ei  Tanta,  e  Btrinfre  e  apeiza 

Pin  volte  ns  nodo ;  e  con  quentf  arti.  piegft 
(Chi  1  cred«Tolil>e !)  a  sua  favore  i  Dei.^  .  . 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  accusation  of  many  times 
binding  and  loosing  the  same  knot,  may  have  hit  home.     The 

'  I  sabjoin  a  literal  pFoae  translation  in  preference  to  borrowing  a  rbyroed  one 
fiam  an;  of  Taaao's  trandatorB.  This  fellov  '  flits  and  drdM  atoniid  Tnora  inwtable 
than  di7  leaTM  in  the  wind.  Witbovt  faith,  iritbont  lore,  &lw  are  bis  piet«nded 
torments,  and  false  the  affection  vhich  prompts  hia  sighs.  A  tiutorons  lover,  be  Iotos 
and  despises  almost  at  the  s»me  moment,  and  in  triumph  displsjs  the  spoils  of  vomrn 
OS  impiouH  Irophiea,' 

'  '  Sea  how  this  fellow,  who  in  vain  aims  at  a  lofty  goal,  by  blaming  others,  and 
by  lying  accents,  sharpens  against  btmsplf  his  teeth,  while  without  reason  be  is  enraged 
with  me.  .  .  .  Of  two  flames  he  boasts,  and  tics  and  breaks  orar  and  over  again  the 
same  Icnot;    and   by  these  arts  (who  would  beliere  it!)  bends  in  fait  fiLTonr  tpf 
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Bneer  about  bending  the  gods  to  favour  him,  aUudee  to  Taeso'B 
favour  at  court,  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  may  well  have  been  as 
oETenBive  to  the  Duke  and  the  ladies  of  bis  court  as  to  the  object 
of  his  satire.  Both  angry  poets  show  themselves  somewhat  eaith- 
stained  members  of  the  Faduau  *  Etherials.'  But  the  sequel  of 
tbe  estrangemeiit  was  all  in  favour  of  the  greater  bard.  Tasso,  in 
desiriog  a  friend  to  show  his  poems  in  manuscript  to  certain  friends, 
two  or  three  in  number,  on  whose  opinion  he  set  a  high  value, 
named  Cruarini  among  the  number.  And  upon  another  occasion 
wishing  to  have  Cruarini's  opinion  as  to  the  best  of  two  proposed 
methods  of  terminating  a  sonnet,  and  not  venturing  to  communi- 
cate directly  with  him,  he  emph)yed  a  common  friend  to  obtain 
his  brother-poet's  criticism.  Tasso'had  also  in  his  dialogue  entitled 
the  '  Messagero '  given  public  testimony  to  Guarini's  high  intellec- 
tual and  civil  merits.  But  Guarini  appears  never  to  have  fotgiven 
tiie  offence.  He  never  once  went  to  see  Tasso  in  his  miserable 
con6nement  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne ;  nor,  as  has  been  seen, 
would  hold  any  communication  with  him. 

He  must  have  been  a  stem  and  unforgiving  man.  And  indeed 
all  the  available  testimony  represents  him  as  having  been  so, — 
upright,  honest,  and  honourable,  but  haughty,  punctilious, 
litigious,  quick  to  take  offence,  slow  to  forget  or  forgive  it,  and 
cursed  with  a  thin-skinned  a/tmywr  propre  easily  wounded  and 
prepense  to  credit  others  with  the  intention  of  wounding  where 
no  such  intention  existed.  The  remainder  of  the  story  of  his 
life  offers  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  testimonies  to  tbe  truth  of 
such  an  estimate  of  his  character. 

It  was  after  fourteen  years'  service  in  the  court  of  Duke 
Alphonso,  as  has  been  said,  that  he  retired  disgusted  and  vreaiy  to 
live  in  independence  and  nurse  bis  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Padua.  But  the  part  of  Cincinnatns  is  not  for  ev^  man  I  It  was 
in  1582  that  he  retired  from  the  court  intending  to  bid  it  and  its 
splendours,  its  disappointments  and  its  jealousies,  an  eternal  adieu. 
In  1585,  on  an  offer  firom  the  Duke  to  make  him  his  secretary,  he 
returned  and  put  himself  into  harness  again  1 

But  this  second  attempt  to  submit  himself  to  the  service,  to  the 
caprices  and  exigencies  of  a  master  and  of  a  court  ended  in  a  quicker 
and  more  damaging  catastrophe  than  the  first.  In  a  diary  kept  by 
the  poet's  nephew,  Maroautonio  Guarini,  under  the  date  of  July 
13,  1587,  we  find  it  written  that  *the  Cavalier  Batista  Guarini, 
Secretary  of  tbe  Duke,  considering  that  his  services  did  not 
meet  with  sufiScient  consideration  in  proportion  to  Ms  worth, 
released  himself  from  that  servitude.'  The  phrase  here  translated 
*  released  himself'   is   a  peculiar  one, — ai  licenxio — '  dismissed 
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himself.'  To  receive  licenza,  or  to  be  licenziaio,  is  to  be  dis- 
missed, or  at  least  parted  with  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
employer.  But  the  phrase  used  by  the  diarist  seems  intended  to 
express  exactly  what  happened  when  the  poet,  once  more  discon- 
tented, took  himself  off  from  Ferrara  and  its  Duke.  He  seems 
to  have  done  so  in  a  manner  which  gave  deep  and  lasting  offence. 
In  a  subsequent  passage  of  the  above-quoted  diary  we  read,  *  the 
Cavaliere  Batista  Cruarini  having  absented  himself  from  Ferrara, 
disgusted  with  the  Duke,  betook  himself  to  Florence,  and  then,  by 
the  intermedium  of  Cruido  Cocc.:pani  the  agent,  asked  for  his 
dismissal  in  form  and  obtained  it.'  M'e  happen,  however,  to  have 
a  letter  written  by  this  Coccapani,  wiio  seems  to  have  been  the 
Duke's  private  secretary  and  managing  man,  in  which  be  gives 
his  version  of  the  matter.  He  was  '  stupefied,'  be  says, '  when  he 
received  the  extravagant  letter  of  the  Cavaliere  Cruarini,  and 
began  to  think  that  it  would  be  witl)  him  as  it  bad  been  with 
Taeso,'  who  by  that  time  had  fallen  Into  disgrace.  There 
reason  to  think  that  he  left  Ferrara  secretly,  without  taking  leave 
of  the  Duke,  or  letting  anybody  at  court  know  where  he  bad  gone. 
He  did,  however,  obt^n  his  formal  dismissal,  as  has  been  said,  but 
the  Duke  by  no  means  forgave  him. 

Though  it  would  appear  that  on  leaving  Ferrara  in  this 
irregular  manner  he  went  in  the  first  instance  to  Florence,  it  seems 
that  he  had  had  hopes  given  him  of  a  comfortable  position  and 
honourable  provision  at  Turin,  He  was  to  have  been  made  a 
Counsellor  of  State,  and  entrusted  with  the  task  of  remodelling 
the  course  of  study  at  the  university,  with  a  stipend  of  six  hundred 
crowns  annually.  But  on  arriving  at  Turin  be  found  difficulties 
in  the  way.  In  fact,  the  angry  Duke  of  Ferrara  had  used  hie 
infiuenoe  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  prevent  anjrthing  being  done 
for  his  contumacious  Secretary  of  State.  Guarini,  extremely  mor- 
tified, had  to  leave  Turin,  and  betook  himself  to  Venice. 

His  adventure,  however,  vas  of  a  nature  to  cause  great  scandal 
in  that  clime  and  time.  As  usual,  the  Italians  were  offended  at 
the  *  imprudence '  of  which  G-uarini's  temper  had  led  him  to  be 
guilty,  more  than  they  would  have  been  by  many  a  fault  which 
among  ourselves  would  be  deemed  a  very  much  worse  one.  A 
violence  of  temper  or  indignation  shown  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
injure  one's  mvn  interests  is,  and  in  a  yet  greater  degree  was,  a 
spectacle  extremely  disgusting  to  Italian  moral  sentiment. 

The  outcry  against  Guarini  on  this  occasion  was  so  great  that 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  put  forth  an  exculpatory  statement, 

*  If  human  actions,  my  most  kind  readers,'  he  begins,  *  always 
bore  marked  on  the  front  of  them  the  aims  and  motives  which 
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have  produced  tbem,  or  if  those  who  talk  aboiit  them  were  always 
well  mformed  enough  to  be  able  to  judge  of  them  without  injury 
to  the  persona  of  whom  they  Bpeak,  I  should  not  be  compelled,  at 
'^  ogfi)  Etnd  after  go  many  years  of  a  life  led  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  often  busied  in  defending  the  honaui  of  others,  to 
defend  this  day  my  own,  which  has  always  been  dearer  to  me  than 
my  life.  Having  heard,  then,  that  my  having  left  the  service  of 
His  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  and  entered  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  has  given  occasioa  to  some  persons,  ignorant  prob- 
ably of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  to  make  various  remarks,  and 
form  various  opinions,  I  have  determined  to  publish  the  truth, 
and  a^  the  same  time  to  declare  my  own  sentiments  in  the  matter. 
'  1  declare,  then,  that  previously  to  my  said  departure  I 
consigned  to  the  proper  person  everything,  small  as  it  was,  which 
was  in  my  hands  regarding  my  office,  which  had  always  been 
exercised  ly  me  uprightly  and  without  any  other  object  in  view 
than  the  service  of  my  sovereign  and  the  public  welfare.  Further, 
that  I,  by  a  written  paper  under  my  own  hand  (as  the  press  of  time 
and  my  need  rendered  necessary),  requested  a  free  and  decorous 
dismissal  from  the  Duke  in  question,  and  also,  that  I  set  forth  in 
all  hmnility  the  causes  which  led  me  to  that  determination  ;  and  I 
added  (some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  compelling  me 
to  do  bo)  that  if  His  Serene  Highness  did  not  please  to  give  me 
any  other  answer,  I  would  take  his  silence  as  a  consent  to  my 
request  of  diamiseal.  I  declare  further  that  the  paper  was  de- 
livered to  the  principal  Minister  of  his  Serene  Highness,  and 
lastly,  that  my  salary  was,  without  any  further  communication  with 
mcy  stopped,  and  cancelled  from  the  roll  of  payments.  And  as  this 
is  fie  truth,  so  it  is  equally  true  that  my  appointment  as  reformer 
of. the  University  of  Turin,  and  Counsellor  of  State  with  six 
hundred  crowns  yearly,  was  settled  and  concluded  with  His  Serene 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  that  I  declined  to  bind  myself, 
and  did  not  bind  myself,  to  ask  any  other  dismissal  from  His 
S«ene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  than  that  of  which  I  have 
already  ^>oken.  And,  finally,  it  is  true  that,  as  I  should  not  have 
gone  to  Turin  if  I  had  not  been  engaged  for  that  service  and 
invited  thither,  so  I  should  not  have  left,  or  wished  to  leave  this 
place,'  had  I  not  known  that  I  received  my  dismissal  in  the 
manner  above  related.  Now,  as  to  tie  cause  which  may  have 
retarded  and  may  still  retard  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement 
above  mentioned,  I  have  neither  object,  nor  obligation,  nor  need  to 

'  It  is  odd  that  ha  shouM  bo  write  in  ft  paper  elated,  as  the  ptwent  is,  from  Venice. 
I  (rappiMB  the  eipression  catno  from  his  feeling  thnt  he  was  addresnne  j>eri<9ns,at 
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decltM  it.  SnflGce  it  that  it  is  not  retarded  b;  an;  fault  of  nnne, 
or  difficntty  on  my  Bide.  In  justification  of  vhich  I  offered  myself, 
and  by  these  ju'eeente  now  again  offer  myself,  to  present  myself 
wheresoever,  whensoerer,  and  in  whatsoever  manner,  and  under 
whatsoever  conditions  and  penaltieB,  as  may  be  seen  more  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  instrument  of  a^eement  sent  by  me  to  His 
Highness.  From  all  which,  I  woold  have  the  world  to  know, 
while  these  affairs  of  mine  are  still  in  suspension,  that  I  am  a  man 
of  honour,  and  am  always  ready  to  maintain  the  same  in  what- 
soever  manner  may  be  fitting  to  my  condition  and  duty.  And  as 
I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  some  decision  of  some  kind  sot  un- 
worthy of  BO  just  and  so  magnanimous  a  prince  will  be  forthcoming; 
so,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  it  will  be  received  by  me  with  composure 
and  contentment ;  since,  by  Crod's  grace,  and  tliat  of  the  serene  and 
exalted  power  under  the  most  jnst  and  happy  dominion  of  which 
I  am  now  living,  and  whose  subject,  if  not  by  birth,  yet  by  origin 
and  family,  I  am,'  I  have  a  comfortable  and  an  honoured  existenoe. 
And  may  you,  my  honoured  readers,  live  in  happiness  and  content- 
ment.    Venice,  February  1,  1589.' 

We  must,  I  think,  neveitheless  be  permitted  to  doubt  the 
contentment  and  happiness  of  the  life  he  led,  as  it  should  seem,  for 
the  next  four  years,  at  Venice.  No  such  decision  of  any  kind,  as 
he  hoped  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  forthcoming.  He  was 
shunted !  He  had  quarrelled  with  his  own  sovereign,  and  evidently 
Uie  other  would  have  none  of  him.  The  Italians  of  one  city  were 
ih  those  days  to  a  wonderful  degree  foreigners  in  another  ruled  by 
a  different  government ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Guarini 
wandered  among  the  quays  and  '  calle  '  of  Venice,  or  paced  the 
great  piazza  at  the  evening  hour,  a  moody  and  discontented  man  I 

At  last,  after  nearly  four  years  of  this  sad  life,  there  came  an 
invitation  from  the  Duke  of  Mantua  proposing  that  Guarini  should 
come  to  Mantua  together  with  his  son  Alessandro,  to  occupy 
honourable  positions  in  that  court.  The  poet,  heartily  sick  of 
<  retirement,'  accepted  at  once,  and  went  to  Mantua.  Eut  there, 
too,  another  disappointment  awaited  him.  The  *  magnanimous ' 
Duke  Alphonao  would  not  tolerate  that  the  man  who  had  so  cava- 
lierly left  his  service  should  find  employment  elsewhere.  It  is 
probable  that  this  position  was  obtained  for  him  by  the  influence 
of  his  old  friend  and  fellow-member  of  the  '  EtberiaU '  at  Padua, 
Rcipione  Gonzaga ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he  occupied  it  for  a 
while,  and  went  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  to  Innsprock, 
whence  he  wrote  the  wonderful  letters  which  have  been  quoted. 

'  Se«iDg  tbat,  bb  Iias  deen  enid,  his  iinci>Kti>iF  vera  of  Trrora  which  brloRKfH  Jo 
Venire.  '     '  •- '^^ '^^ '^11^ 
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The  Cardinal's  influence,  however,  was  not  strong  enough  to 
prevail  against  the  spite  of  a  neighbouring  sovereign.  There  are 
two  letters  extant  from  the  Duke,  or  his  private  secretary,  to  that 
Bame  Coccapani  whom  we  bew  so  scandalised  at  Guarini's  hurried 
and  iuformal  departure  from  Fcrrara,  and  who  was  residing;  as 
AlphoQso's  representative  at  Mantua,  in  which  the  Minister  is  in- 
structed to  represent  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua  that  his  brother  of 
Ferrara  '  did  uot  think  it  well  that  the  former  should  take  any  of 
the  Guarini  family  into  his  service,  and  when  they  should  see  each 
other  he  would  tell  him  liis  reasons.  For  the  present  he  would 
only  say  that  he  wished  tlie  Duke  to  know  that  it  would  be  exees- 
Kively  pleasing  to  him  if  the  Uuke  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
any  of  them.' 

This  was  in  1593 ;  and  the  world-weary  poet  found  himself  at 
flfty-six  once  again  cast  adrift  upon  the  world.  The  extremity  of 
his  disgust  and  weariness  of  all  things  may  be  measured  by  the 
nature  of  the  next  step  he  took.  He  conceived,  says  his  biographer 
Barotti,  that '  God  called  him  by  internal  voices,  and  by  promises  of 
a  more  tranquil  life,  to  accept  the  tonsure.'  His  wife  had  died 
some  little  time  before  ;  and  it  was  therefore  open  to  him  to  do  so. 
He  went  to  Rome  accordingly  for  the  purpose  of  there  taking  orders. 
But  during  the  short  delay  which  intervened  between  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  purpose  and  the  fulfilment  of  it,  news  reached  him 
that  his  friend  and  protectress  the  Duchess  of  Urbino,  Alphonso's 
sister,  bad  interceded  for  him  with  the  Duke,  and  that  he  was  for- 
given I  It  was  open  to  him  to  return  to  his  former  employment  \ 
And  no  sooner  did  the  news  reach  him  than  he  perceived  that '  the 
internal  voices '  were  altogether  a  mistake.  God  bad  never  called 
him  at  all,  and  Alphonso  had  1  All  thoughts  of  the  Church  were 
abandoned  on  the  instant,  and  he  hastened  to  Ferrara,  arriving 
there  on  the  13th  of  April,  1595. 

But  neither  on  this  occasion  was  he  destined  to  find  the  tran- 
quillity which  he  seemed  fated  never  to  attain  I  And  this  time  the 
break-up  was  a  greater  and  more  final  one  than  the  last.  Duke 
Alphonso  died  in  1597  ;  and  the  Pontifical  Court,  which  had  long 
had  its  eye  on  the  possibility  of  enforcing  certain  pretended  claims 
to  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara,  found  the  means  at  Alphonso's  death  of 
ousting  his  successor  the  Duke  Cesare,  who  remained  thenceforward 
Duke  of  Modena  only,  but  no  longer  of  Ferrara. 

Guarini  was  once  more  adrift  I  Nor  were  the  political  changes 
in  Ferrara  the  only  thing  which  rendered  the  place  no  longer  a 
home  for  him.  Other  misfortunes  combined  to  render  a  residence 
in  the  city  odious  to  him.  His  daughter  Anna  had  mamed  a 
noble  gentleman  of  Ferrara,  the  Count  Ercole  Trotti,  by  whom  she 
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was  on  the  3rd  of  Maj,  1598,  murdered  at  his  villa  of  Zanzalino 
near  Feiraia.  Some  attempt  was  made  to  assert  that  the  husband 
had  reason  to  suspect  that  his  wife  was  plotting  against  his  life. 
But  there  seems  to  have  been  no  foundation  for  any  accusation  of 
the  sort;  and  the  crime  was  prompted  probably  by  jealousy. 
Giiarini,  always  on  bad  terms  with  his  sons,  and  constantly  involved 
in  litigation  with  them,  as  he  had  been  with  his  father,  was  exceed- 
ingly attached  to  this  unfortunat«  daughter. 

But  even  this  terrible  loss  was  not  the  only  bitterness  which 
resulted  from  this  crime.  Guarini  composed  a  long  Latin  epitaph, 
in  which  he  strongly  affirms  her  absolute  innocence  of  everything 
that  had  been  laid  to  her  charge,  and  speaks  with  reprobation  of 
the  husband's  '  crime.  But  scarcely  had  the  stone  bearing  the  in- 
scription been  erected  than  the  indignant  father  was  required  by 
the  authorities  of  the  city  to  remove  it.  A  declaration,  which  he 
published  on  the  subject,  dated  June  15,  1598,  is  still  estant. 
'  On  that  day,'  he  writes,  *  the  Vice-legate  of  Ferrara  spoke  with 
me,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Father,  as  to  the  removing  of  the 
epitaph  written  by  me  on  Anna  my  daughter  in  the  church  of  Sta. 
Catherina.  He  said  that  there  were  things  in  it  that  might  pro- 
voke other  persons  to  resentment,  and  occasion  much  scandal ;  and 
that,  besides  that,  there  were  in  the  inscription  words  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  which  ought  not  to  be  used  in  such  a  place.  I  defended 
my  cause,  and  transmitted  a  memorial  to  his  Holiness,  having  good 
reason  to  know  that  these  objections  were  the  mere  malignity  of 
those  who  favour  the  opposite  party,  and  of  those  who  caused  the 
death  of  my  innocent  child.  But  at  last,  on  the  22nd,  I  caused 
the  epitaph  to  be  removed,  intimating  that  it  was  my  intention 
to  take  up  the  body,and  inter  it  elsewhere.  On  which  itis  worthy 
of  remark,  that  having  made  my  demand  to  that  effect,  I  waa  for- 
bidden to  do  so.'  He  fiuther  adds :  *  Note !  news  was  brought 
to  me  here  that  my  son  Girolamo,  who  was  evidently  discovered 
to  be  the  accomplice,  and  principal  atrocious  author  of  the  death 
of  his  sister  Anna,  received  from  the  Potesta  of  Eovigo  licence 
to  come  into  the  Polisina  with  twelve  men  armed  with  arque- 
buses.' 

All  this  is  very  sad  ;  and  whether  these  t€rrible  suspicions  may 
or  may  not  have  had  any  foundation  other  than  the  envenomed 
temper  generated  by  the  family  litigations,  it  must  equally  have 
bad  the  effect  of  making  the  life  of  Guarini  a  very  miserable  one, 
and  contributing  to  his  determination  to  abandon  finally  his  native 
city. 

'  BarotU  gives  it  at  leogth  ;  bat  it  ie  hardly  worth  while  to  iwcupj  apace  by  re- 
prodneing  it  here. 
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Mure  surpiiiiiDg  i:<  it  that,  after  so  many  disguiits  and  dis- 
appointmenta,  he  diould  once  again  have  been  tempted  to  seek, 
what  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to  find  there,  in  a  court.  In  a 
letter  written  in  November,  1598,  he  informs  the  Duke  Cesore 
(Duke  of  Modeua,  though  no  longer  of  Ferrara)  that  the  G-raDd 
Duke  of  Florence  had  offered  him  a  position  at  Florence.  And  his 
Serene  Highness,  more  kindly  and  forgiving  than  the  late  Duke, 
wrote  him  an  obliging  and  congratulatory  letter  in  the  following 
month. 

At  Florence  everything  at  first  seemed  to  be  going  well  with 
him,  and  he  seemed  to  stand  high  in  favour  with  the  Grand  Duke 
Ferdinand.  But  very  shortly  be  quitted  Florence  in  anger  and 
disgust  on  the  discovery  of  the  secret  marriage  of  his  third  son, 
G-uarini,  with  a  woman  of  low  condition  at  Pisa,  with  at  least  the 
connivanpe,  as  the  poet  thought,  whether  justly  or  not  there  is 
nothing  to  show,  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

After  that  his  old  friend  the  Duchess  of  Urbino  once  again 
stood  bi^  friend,  and  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  court  of  Urbino, 
then  one  of  the  most  widely  famed  centres  of  cultivation  and 
letters  in  Italy.  And  for  a  while  everything  seemed  at  last  to  be 
well  with  him  there.  On  the  23rd  of  February,  1603,  he  writes  to 
his  sister,  who  apparently  bad  been  pressing  him  to  come  home  to 
Ferrara : — '  I  should  like  to  come  liome,  my  sister.  I  have  great 
need  and  a  great  desire  for  home ;  but  I  am  treated  eo  well  here, 
and  with  so  much  distinction  and  so  much  kindness,  that  I  can- 
not come.  I  must  tell  you  that  all  expenses  for  myself  and  my 
servants  are  supplied,  so  that  I  have  not  to  spend  a  farthing  for 
anytiung  in  the  world  that  I  need.  The  orders  are  that  anything 
I  ask  for  should  be  furnished  to  me.  Besides  all  which,  they  give 
me  tliree  hundred  crowns  a  year ;  so  that,  what  with  money  and 
expenses,  the  position  is  worth  six  hundred  crowns  a  year  to  me. 
You  may  judge,  then,  if  I  can  throw  it  up.  May  God  grant  you 
every  happiness  I  Your  brother, 

B.  G-04BIKI.' 

But  all  would  not  do.  He  had  been  but  a  very  little  time  in 
this  little  Umbrian  Athens  among  the  Apennines  before  be  once 
again  threw  up  his  position  in  anger  and  disgust,  because  he  did 
not  obtain  all  the  marks  of  distinction  to  which  he  thought  that 
be  was  entitled.  This  was  in  1603.  He  was  now  sixty-six,  and 
seems  at  length  to  have  made  no  further  attempt  to  haunt  a  court. 
Once  again  he  was  at  Rome  in  1605,  having  undertaken,  at  the 
request  of  the  citizens  of  Ferrara,  to  carry  their  felicitations  to  the 
new  Pope,  Paul  the  FifUi.     And  with  the  exception  of  that  short 
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expedition  liis  last  years  were  spent  in  the  retirement  of  hh  ances- 
tral estate  of  Guarina. 

The  property  is  situated  in  the  district  of  I<endinara,  on  the 
&t  and  fertUe  low-lying  region  between  fiovigo  and  Padua,  and 
belongs  to  the  cotnmuDe — parish,  aa  we  should  say — of  St.  BeUino. 
The  house,  dating  probably  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  yards  or  so  from  the 
piazza  of  the  village,  which  boasts  two  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  road  between  the  two  is  bordered  with  trees.  The  whole 
district  m  as  flat  as  a  billiard  table,  and  as  prosaical  in  its  well-to- 
do  fertility  aa  can  be  imagined.  It  is  intei-eected  by  a  variety  of 
streams,  natural  and  artificial.  About  a  couple  of  miles  from  tlie 
house  to  the  south  is  the  Canalbianco ;  and  a  little  &rther.  to  the 
north  the  Adigetto.  To  the  east  runs  the  Scortico.  St.  BelUno, 
from  whom  the  village  is  named,  was,  it  seems,  enrolled  among  the 
martyrs  by  Pope  Eugenius  the  Third  in  1152.  He  has  a  great 
specialty  for  curing  the  bite  of  mad  dogs.  There  is  a  grand  ceno- 
taph in  his  honour  in  the  village  church,  which  was  raised  by  some 
of  the  Goarini  family.  But  this,  too,  like  all  else,  became  a  subject 
of  trouble  and  litigation  to  our  poet.  A  certain  Balda^are 
Bonifaccio  of  Rovigo  wanted  to  transport  the  saint  to  that  city. 
Guarini  would  not  hear  of  this;  litigated  the  matter  before  the 
tribunals  of  Venice,  and  prevailed.  So  the  saint  still  resides  at 
St.  Bellino  to  the  comfort  of  all  those  bitten  by  mad  dogs  in  those 
parts.  The  house  and  estate  have  passed  through  several  hands 
since  that  time ;  but  a  number  of  old  family  portraits  may  still 
be  seen  on  the  walls,  tc^ther  with  the  family  arms,  and  the 
motto, '  Fortis  est  in  asperis  uon  turbari.'  The  armchair  and 
writing  table  of  the  poet  are  also  still  preserved  in  the  house,  and 
a  fig-tree  is  pointed  out  close  by  it,  under  the  shade  of  which  the 
poet,  as  tradition  tells,  wrote  on  that  table  and  in  that  ohair  his 
'  Pastor  Fido.'  There  is  an  inscription  on  the  chair  as  follows : 
'  Guarin  sedendo  qui  canto,  cbe  vale  al  paragon  seggio  '  reale.' 

It  was  not,  however,  during  this  his  last  residence  here  that 
the '  Pastor  Fido '  was  written,  but  long  previously.  It  was  doubt- 
less his  habit  to  escape  from  the  cares  of  ofQcial  life  in  Farrara 
from  time  to  time  as  he  could ;  and  it  must  have  been  in  such 
moments  that  the  celebrated  pastoral  was  written,* 

■  '  Guarini  sitting  here,  aiiig.  that  irhicb  renders  the  beat  the  equal  of  a  toyal 
thn>ne.' 

'  It  M  very  doubtfu]  Bod  very  difficult  t«  detennine  at  wbat  period  of  hii  life  the 
■FostoT Fido '  tiae  vritten.  Gioguen^  (Hint.  Ital. Lit.  Fart U.  ch.  zxv.)  Iim euSeisntly 
shovn  that  tbe  Htatements  of  the  Italian  biographers  on  this  point  &re  inaccurate. 
Probably  it  iras  pIsDned  and,  in  pait,  written  many  jean  befbre  it  was  finished.  1  It 
m  Brit  printed  in  1690. 
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The  idea  of  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  full  of  year^  and  honours, 
passing  the  quiet  evening  of  hie  life  in  a  tranquil  retirement  in 
his  own  house  on  his  own  land,  is  a  pleasing  one.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  the  *  Pastor  Fido  '  it  would  he 
a  &llaoioua  one.  Quarini  would  not  have  come  to  live  on  his 
estate  if  he  could  have  lived  contentedly  in  any  city.  We  may 
picture  him  to  ourselves  sitting  ander  his  fig-tree,  or  pacing  at 
evening  under  the  trees  of  the  straight  avenue  between  his  house 
and  the  village,  or  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  Bluish  streams 
slowly  finding  their  way  through  the  flat  fields  towards  the  Po ; 
but  I  am  a&aid  the  picture  must  be  of  one  '  Remote,  unfriended, 
melancholy,  slow,'  with  eyes  bent  earthwardti,  and  discontented 
mind ; '  remote,'  because  to  the  Italian  mind  all  places  beyond  the 
easy  reach  of  a  city  are  so ;  '  un&iended,'  because  he  had  quarrelled 
with  everybody :  *  melancholy,'  because  all  had  gone  amiss  with 
him,  and  his  life  had  been  a  &ilure  ;  '  slow,'  because  no  spring  of 
hope  in  the  mind  gave  any  elasticity  to  his  step. 

One  other  'haunt'  of  the  aged  poet  must,  however,  be  men- 
tiooed,  because  it  is  a  very  characteristic  one.  During  this  la^ 
residence  at  Chiarina,  he  hired  an  apartment  at  Ferrara,  selecting 
it  io  a  crowded  part  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  especially  frequented 
by  the  lawyers,  that  he  might  be  iu  the  midst  of  them,  when  he 
went  into  the  city  on  the  various  business  connected  with  his 
interminable  lawsuits.  The  most  crowded  part  of  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  Ferrara  I  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  such  part  now. 
But  the  picture  offered  to  the  imagination,  of  the  aged  poet, 
professor,  courtier,  haunting  the  courts,  the  lawyers'  chambers, 
leaving  his,  at  least,  tranquil  retreat  at  St.  Bellino,  to  drag 
weary  feet  through  the  lanes  of  the  city  in  which  he  bad  in 
earlier  days  played  so  different  a  part,  is  a  sad  one.  But  there 
are  people  who  like  contention  so  much  that  such  work  is  a 
labour  of  love  to  them.  And  certainly,  if  the  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  the  &ct  of  his  never  having  been  free  from  lawsuits 
in  one  quarrel  or  another,  6uarini  must  have  been  one  of  these. 
But  it  is  passing  strange  that  the  same  man  should  have  been  the 
author  of  the  '  Pastor  Fido.' 

They  pursued  him  to  the  end,  these  Litigations ;  or  he  pursued 
them  I  And  at  last  he  died,  not  at  Guarina,  but  at  Venice,  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1612,  where,  characteristically  enough,  he  chanced 
to  be  on  the  business  connected  with  some  lawsuit. 

And  now  a  few  words  must  be  said  about  bis  great  work,  the 
'  Pastor  Fido.'  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  range  of 
literary  history  that  such  a  man  should  have  written  such  a  poem. 
He  was,  one  would  have  said,  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  produce 
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such  a  work.  The  first  ten  years  of  his  working  life  were  spent  in 
the  lahour  of  a  pedagt^j^e ;  the  rest  of  it  in  the  inexpressibly 
dry,  frivoloux,  and  ungenial  roatine  of  a  small  Italian  court,  or  in 
wandering  from  one  to  the  other  of  them  in  the  yain  and  always 
disappointed  search  for  such  employment.  We  are  told  that  he 
was  a  pmictilious,  stiff,  unbending,  angular  man ;  upright  and 
honourable,  but  unforgiving  and  wont  to  nurse  his  enmities.  He 
wa^  soured,  disappointed,  discontented  with  everybody  and  every- 
thiog,  involved  in  litigation  first  with  his  father,  and  then  with 
his  own  children.  And  this  was  the  man  who  wrote  the  '  Padtor 
Fido,'  of  all  poems  comparable  to  it  in  reputation  the  lightest,  the 
airiest,  and  the  most  fantastic  I  The  argument  of  it  is  as  follows  : 
The  Arcadians,  suffering  in  various  ways  from  the  anger  of 
Diana,  were  at  last  informed  by  the  oracle  that  the  evils  which 
afflicted  them  would  cease  when  a  youth  and  a  maiden,  both 
descended  from  the  Immortals,  as  it  should  seem  the  creme  de  la 
cr^mf  of  Arcadian  society  mostly  was,  should  be  joined  together 
in  faithful  love.  Thereupon  Montano,  a  priest  of  the  goddess  who 
was  descended  from  Hercules,  arranged  that  his  only  son  Silvio  should 
be  betrothed  to  Amaryllis,  the  only  daughter  of  Tytirus,  who  was 
descended  from  Pan.  The  arrangement  seemed  all  that  could  be 
desired,  only  that  a  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  Silvio, 
whose  sole  passion  was  the  chase,  could  not  be  brought  to  care  the 
least  in  the  world  for  Amaryllis.  Meantime  Mirtillo,  the  son,  as 
was  supposed,  of  the  shepherd  Carino,  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
Amaryllis.  She  was  equally  attached  to  him,  but  dared  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  confess  her  love,  because  the  law  of  Arcadia 
would  have  punished  with  death  her  infidelity  to  her  betrothed 
vows.  A  certain  Corisca,  however,  who  had  conceived  a  violent  but 
unrequited  passion  for  Mirtillo,  perceiving  or  guessing  the  love  of 
Amaryllis  for  him,  hating  her  accordingly,  and  hoping  that,  if 
she  could  be  got  out  of  the  way,  she  might  win  Mirtillo's  love, 
schemes  by  deceit  and  lies  to  induce  Mirtillo  and  Amaryllis  to 
enter  together  a  cave,  which  they  do  in  perfect  innocence,  and 
without  any  thought  of  harm.  Then  she  contrives  that  they 
should  be  caught  there,  and  denounced  by  a  satyr ;  and  Amaryllis 
is  condenmed  to  die.  The  law,  however,  permits  that  her  life  may 
be  saved  by  any  Arcadian  who  will  voluntarily  die  in  her  stead ;  and 
this  Mirtillo  determines  to  do,  although  he  believes  that  Amaryllis 
cares  noUiing  for  him,  and  also  is  led  by  the  false  Corisca  to  believe 
that  she  had  gone  into  thecave  for  the  puTposeof  meeting  with  another 
lover.  The  duty  of  sacrificing  him  devolves  oo  Montano  the  priest ; 
and  he  is  about  to  carry  out  the  law,  when  Carino,  who  has  been 
seeking  his  reputed  son  Mirtillo,  comes  in,  and  while  attempting 
TOL.  xxxTO.   Ro.  ott/n.  F 
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to  make  out  that  he  is  a  foreigner,  and  tfaerefbre  not  capable  of 
satisfying  the  law  by  his  death,  brings  unwittingly  to  light  i;ir- 
cumstances  that  prove  that  he  is  in  truth  a  son  of  Montaoo,  and 
tfaerefbre  a  descendant  of  the  god  Hercules.  It  thus  appears 
that  a  marriage  between  Mirtillo  and  Amaryllis  will  exactly 
satisfy  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  oracle.  There  is  an  under- 
plot, which  consists  in  providing  a  lover  and  a  marriage  for  the 
woman-hater  Silvio.  He  is  loved  in  vain  by  the  nymph  Dorinda, 
whom  he  unintentionally  wounds  with  an  arrow  while  out  hunting. 
The  pity  he  feels  for  her  wound  softens  bis  heart  towards  ber,  and 
all  parties  are  made  happy  by  this  second  marriage. 

Such  is  a  skeleton  of  the  story  of  the  '  Pastor  Fido.'  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  more  approach  to  a  plot  and  to  human 
interest  than  in  any  previous  production  of  this  kind,  and  some  of 
the  situations  are  well  conceived  for  dramatic  effect.  And  ac- 
cordingly the  success  which  it  achieved  was  immediate  and 
immense.  Nor,  much  as  the  taste  of  the  world  has  been  changed 
since  that  day,  has  it  ever  lost  its  place  in  the  estimation  of  culti- 
vated Italian  Ei. 

It  would  be  wholly  uninteresting  to  attempt  any  account  of 
tlie  wide-spreading  literary  controversies  to  which  the  publication 
of  the  '  Pastor  Fido  '  gave  rise.  The  author  terms  it  a  tragi-comedy ; 
and  this  title  was  violently  attacked.  The  poet  himself,  as  may 
well  be  imagined  from  the  idiosyncrasy  of  tbe  man,  was  not  slow 
to  reply  to  his  critics,  and  did  so  in  two  lengthy  treatises  entitled 
from  the  name  of  a  contemporary  celebrated  actor, '  Verato  prime,' 
and  '  Verato  seeondo,'  which  are  printed  in  the  four-quarto-volume 
edition  of  his  works,  but  which  probably  no  mortal  eye  has  read  for 
the  last  two  hundred  years  I 

The  question  of  the  rivalry  between  tbe  '  Aminta '  of  Tasso  and 
the  '  Pastor  Fido '  has  an  element  of  greater  interest  in  it.  It  is 
certain  that  the  former  preceded  the  latter,  and  doubtless  sug- 
gested it.  It  seema  probable  that  Ginguen4  is  right  in  his 
suggestion,  that  Guarini,  fully  conscious  that  no  hope  was  open  to 
him  of  rivalling  his  greater  contemporary  and  townsman  in  epic 
poetry,  strove  to  surpass  him  in  pastoral.  It  must  t>e  admitted 
that  he  has  at  least  equalled  bim.  Yet,  while  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  almost  eveiy  page  of  the  '  Pastor  Fido '  indicates  not  so 
much  plagiarism  as  an  open  and  avowed  purpose  of  doing  the 
same  thing  better,  if  possible,  than  his  rival  has  done  it,  the  very 
diverse  natural  character  of  the  two  poets  is  also,  at  every  page, 
curiously  indicated.  Specially  the  reader  may  be  recommended 
to  compare  the  passages  in  the  two  poems  where  Tasso  under  the 
name  of  Thyrsis,  and  Guarini  under  the  name  of  CarinO  (Act  5, 
soene  1),  represent  the  Bufferings  both  underwent  at  the  court  of 
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Alphonso  II.  The  lines  of  Guarini  are  perhaps  the  most  vigorous 
in  their  biting  satire.  But  the  gentler  and  nobler  nature  ol  TasBo 
is  untniBtakable. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Italian  critics,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
so  lenient  to  the  licentiousness  of  most  of  the  authors  of  this  period, 
blame  Guarini  for  the  too  great  warmth,  amounting  to  indecency, 
of  hia  poem.  The  writer  of  his  life  in  the  French  '  Biographie 
Universelle '  refers  to  certain  scenes  ae  highly  indecent.  1  can 
only  say  that,  on  examining  the  passages  indicated  carefully,  I 
could  find  no  indecency  at  all.  It  is  probable  that  the  writer 
referred  to  had  never  read  the  pages  in  question.  But  it  is  odd 
that  those  whose  criticism  he  is  no  doubt  reflecting  should  have 
said  so.  No  doubt  there  are  passages,  not  those  mentioned  by  the 
writer  in  the  '  Biographie,'  but  for  instance  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act,  when  a  young  man  in  a  female  disguise  is  one  among 
a  party  of  girls,  who  propose  a  prize  for  her  who  can  give  to  one 
of  them,  the  judge,  the  sweetest  kiss,  which  prize  he  wins,  which 
might  be  deemed  somewhat  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hedge  that 
divides  the  permissible  fi-om  the  unpermlssible.  But  in  compari- 
son with  others  of  that  age  Guarini  is  pure  as  snow ! 

It  has  been  Raid  in  speaking  of  the  sad  story  of  his  daughter 
Anna,  that  she  was  accused  of  having,given  her  husband  cause  for 
jealousy.  It  would  seem  very  clear  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
any  such  accusation.  But  it  was  said  that  the  misconduct  on  her 
part  had  been  due  to  the  corruption  of  her  mind  by  the  reading  of 
her  father's  verses.  The  utter  groimdlessness  of  such  an  assertion 
might  be  shown  in  many  ways.  But  the  savage  and  malignant 
cruelty  of  it  points  with  considerable  evidence  to  the  sources  of  the 
current  talk  about  the  courtier  poet'H  licentiousness. 

It  is  impossible  to  tind  room  here  for  a  detailed  comparison 
between  these  two  celebrated  pastorals ;  and  it  is  the  less  needed 
inasmuch  as  Ginguene  has  done  it  very^completely  and  at  great 
length  in  tlie  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  his  wcwk. 

Guarini  also  produced  a  comedy,  the  '  Idropica,'  which  was 
acted  with  much  success  at  the  court  of  Mantua,  and  is  printed 
among  his  works,  as  well  as  some  prose  pieces  of  small  importaace, 
the  principal  of  which  is  '  II  iSecretario,'  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of 
a  secretary,  not  printed  among  his  works,  but  of  which  an  edition 
exists  in  pot  quarto  (_lSt>  pages)  printed  at  Venice  in  15y4. 
Neither  have  his  letters  been  prmted  among  his  works.  They 
exist,  printed  without  index  or  order  of  any  kind,  in  a  volume  of 
the  same  size  as  the  *  tiecretano,'  printed  at  Venice  also  in  15^5 
but  by  a  difl'erent  printer.  

The  name,  however,  of  Batista  Guarini  would  have  long  sittCe 
been  forgotten  had  he  not  written  the  '  Pastor  Fido.' 


%iBaAttttu  of  Jtometst. 


I— WINTER-MORN  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Thb  Sabbath  of  all  Nature !  Stillneas  reigns : 
For  Boow  baa  fallen,  and  all  tbe  land  is  white. 
The  cottage-roofs  slant  grey  against  tbe  light, 

And  grey  tbe  sky,  nor  cloud  nor  blue  obtains. 

The  Bun  ia  moonlike,  as  a  maiden  feigns 
To  veil  her  beaaty,  yet  sends  glances  bright 
That  fill  tbe  eye,  and  make  the  heart  delight. 

Expectant  of  some  wonder.     Lengthened  trains 

Of  birds  wing  high,  and  straight  the  smoke  ascends. 
All  things  are  fairy-like ;  tbe  trees  empearled 
With  frosty  gem-work,  like  to  trees  in  dream. 

Beneath  the  weight  the  slender  cedar  bends 

And  looks  more  ghost-like  1     'Tis  a  wonder-world, 
Wherein,  indeed,  things  are  not  as  they  Beem. 


n.—WINTEB-MOBN  IN  TOWN. 

THBOnan  yellow  fog  all  things  take  spectral  shapes : 
Lamps  dimly  gleam,  and  through  the  window  paae 
The  light  is  shed  in  short  and  broken  lane; 

And  *  darkness  visible '  pants,  yawns,  and  gapes. 

From  roofs  the  water  drips,  as  from  high  capes, 
Half-freezes  as  it  fialls.     Like  cries  of  pain 
Fc^-signals  faintly  heard,  and  then  again 

Grave  warning  words  to  him  who  rashly  apes 

The  skater,  nearer.     All  is  muffled  fast 

In  dense  dead  coils  of  vapour,  nothing  clear — 
The  world  disguised  in  mumming  maaquemde. 

O'er  each  a  dull  thick  clinging  veil^is  cast. 
And  no  one  is  what  fain  he  would  appear : 
Nor  any  well-marked  track  on  which  to  tread,  ,;|^ 


Aj  QUARTETTE   OF  SONNETS. 


in.— 'A  LITTLE  CHILD   SHALL  LEAD  TEEM.' 

I  Eiw  to-day  a  sight  ttiat  made  me  sigh ; 
Yet  brought  me  too  a  thrill  of  quiet  joy : 
A  little  child  that  would  with  wiles  decoy 

Her  tipsy  father  past  the  tempting  sty 

Where  men  seek  Life  in  Death.     Intent  lier  eye 
To  homeward,  while  her  little  hands  employ 
Themselves  in  his.     Delight  that  will  not  cloy ! 

He  rises,  follows,  als  she  leads  bim  by 

The  glittering  doors :  her  thin  black  clothing  speaks 
Of  sister,  brother  gone,  or  mother  lost — 
A  faithful  helpmate  'mid  adversity. 

Moat  like  the  last;  and,  as  the  work-charged  weeks 
Fly  onward,  may  thy  efforts  ne'er  be  crost, 
To  do  all  that  thy  mother  did  by  thee ! 


IV.~a.  P.  CHALMERS,   B.S.A.—IN  MEMOEUif. 

(Th«  writer's  eariy  friend,  whose  favonwU  id«i  tm  that  theie  wag  nothing  ii 
N»tnre  that  could  not  be  painted.     Ha  was  kiUed  in  Edinburgh,  Feb.  20,  1S7S.] 

OjlBTisT  true,  who  after  struggle  great 
Didst  set  a  mark  upon  thy  country's  taste, 
And  show  that  in  all  Nature  is  no  wa8t« 

Of  beauty :  all  doth  for  the  artist  wait. 

I  would  that  I,  with  thee,  could  contemplate 
The  'old  familiar'  scenes  where  oft  we  paced. 
And  youthful  talk  with  Art  and  Poetry  graced, 

Until  the  moon  did  warn  us  it  was  late. 

This  had  we  purposed ;  but  the  fatal  hand 
Fell  on  thee  ;  and  I  mourn  the  genius  lost. 
Who  only  half  his  powers  had  yet  revealed ; 

But  more  I  mourn  the  nature  gracious,  bland. 
The  generous  heart  with  no  small  grudges  crost. 
The  loving  &iend  in  friendliest  uaoion  sealed. 


pp^jlt: 


It  is  a  generally  received  upinioo  that  all  stage  wardrobes  are 
made  up  of  tawdry  ragt),  and  that  the  landscapes  and  palaces 
that  look  BO  charming  by  gaslight  are  but  mere  daubs  by 
day.  But  there  are  wardrobes  and  wardrobes,  scenery  and  scenery. 
The  dresses  used  for  some  great '  get  up '  at  the  opera  houses,  or 
at  the  principal  London  and  provincial  theatres,  are  costly  and 
magaificent ;  the  scenery,  although  painted  for  distance  and 
artificial  light,  is  really  the  product  of  artists  of  talent,  and  there 
is  an  attention  to  reality  in  all  the  adjuncts  that  would  quite 
startle  the  believers  in  the  tinsel  and  tawdry  view.  A  millionaire 
might  take  a  lesson  firom  the  stage  drawing-rooms  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Court  Theatres,  and  no  cost  is  spared  to  procure  the 
real  article,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  is  required  for  the  scene. 
These  minutise  of  realism,  liowever,  are  quite  a  modem  idea,  dating 
no  farther  back  than  the  days  of  Boucicault  and  Fechter.  Splendid 
scenery  and  gorgeous  dresses  for  the  legitimate  dramas  were 
introduced  by  John  Kemble,  and  developed  to  the  utmost  extent 
by  Macready  and  Kean  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  present  decade 
to  lavish  the  same  attention  and  expenses  upon  the  petite  drama. 
Half  a  century  ago  the  property  maker  manufactured  the  stage 
furniture,  the  stage  books,  the  candelabra,  curtains,  cloths, 
pictures,  &c.,  out  of  papier-mache  and  tinsel ;  and  the  drawing- 
room  or  library  of  a  gentleman's  mansion  thus  presented  bore 
aa  much  resemblance  to  the  reality  as  sea-side  furnished  lodgings 
do  to  a  ducal  palace.  Before  the  Kemble  time  a  green  baize,  a 
couple  of  chairs  and  a  table,  sufficed  for  all  furnishing  purposes, 
whether  for  an  inn  or  a  palace. 

In  these  days  of '  theatrical  upholstery,'  we  can  scarcely  realise 
the  shabbioess  of  the  stage  of  the  last  century.  There  were  a  few 
handsome  suits  for  the  principal  actors,  but  the  less  important 
ones  were  frequently  dressed  in  costumes  that  bad  done  service  for 
Sfty  years,  until  they  were  worn  threadbare  and  frequently  in  rags. 
Endeavour  to  realise  upon  the  modern  stage  such  a  picture  as  this 
given  by  Tate  Wilkinson,  of  his  appearance  at  Covent  Crarden  as  'The 
Fine  Gentleman,'  in  *  Lethe.'  '  A  very  short  old  suit  of  clothes, 
with  a  black  velvet  ground,  and  broad,  gold  flowers  as  dingy  as  the 
twenty-four  letters  on  a  piece  of  gingerbread ;  it  had  not  seen  the 
light  since  the  first  year  Crarrick  played  "  Lothario  "  at  the  theatre. 
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Bedecked  in  that  sable  array  for  the  modern  "  Fine  Gentleman," 
and  to  make  the  appearance  complete,  I  added  an  old  red  surtout, 
trimmed  with  a  dingy  white  fiu,  and  a  deep  skinned  cape  of  the 
same  hue,  borrowed  by  old  Gififard,  I  was  informed,  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre,  to  play  "  King  Lear  "  in.'  When  West  Digues 
appeared  at  the  Haymarket  as  Cardinal  \\''olsey,  it  was  in  the 
identical  dress  that  Barton  Booth  hud  worn  in  Queen  Anne's  time : 
a  close-fitting  habit  of  gilt  leather  upon  a  black  ground,  black 
stockings,  and  black  gauntlets.  Xo  wonder  Foote,  who  was  in  the 
pit,  exclaimed,  upon  the  appearance  of  this  extraordinary  figure, 
'  A  Roman  sweep  on  May-day  I '  When  Quin  played  the  youthful 
fascinating  Chamont,  in  Otway's  '  Orphan,'  he  wore  a  long  grisly 
half-powdered  periwig,  hanging  low  down  each  side  his  breast  and 
down  his  back,  a  huge  scarlet  coat  and  waistcoat,  heavily  trimmed 
with  gold,  black  velvet  breeches,  black  silk  neckcloth,  black 
stockings,  a  pair  of  square-toed  shoes,  with  an  old-fashioned  pair 
of  stone  buckles,  stiff  faigh-topped  white  gloves,  with  a  broad  old 
scolloped  lace  hat.  Such  a  costume  upon  a  personage  not  in  his 
first  youth,  and  more  than  inclined  to  obesity,  must  have  had  an 
odd  effect.  But  then,  as  is  well  known,  Garrick  played '  IVIacbeth  ' 
in  a  scarlet  coat  and  powdered  wig ;  John  Kemble  performed 
'  Othello '  in  a  fiill  suit  of  British  scarlet  regimentals,  and  even 
when  he  had  gone  so  &r  as  to  dress  '  Macbeth  '  as  a  highlander  of 
1745,  wore  in  his  bonnet  a  tremendous  hearse  plume,  until  Scott 
plucked  it  out,  and  placed  an  eagle's  feather  there  in  its  stead. 
The  costumes  of  the  ladies  were  almost  more  absurd.  Whether 
they  appeared  az  Homans,  Greeks,  or  females  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
they  dressed  the  same — in  the  huge  hoop,  and  powdered  hair 
raised  high  upon  the  head,  heavy  brocaded  robes  that  required 
two  pages  to  hold  up,  without  whose  assistance  they  could  scarcely 
have  moved ;  and  servants  were  dressed  quite  as  magnificently  as 
their  mistresses. 

In  scenery  there  was  no  attempt  at '  sets ; '  a  drop,  and  a  pair  of 
'  fiats,'  dusty  and  dim  with  age,  were  all  the  scenic  accessories ;  and 
two  or  three  hoops  of  tallow  candles,  suspended  above  the  stage, 
were  all  that  represented  the  blaze  of  gas  and  lime-light  to  which 
we  are  accustomed.  The  candle-snutTet  was  a  theatrical  post  of 
some  responsibility  in  those  days.  Garrick  was  the  first  who  used 
concealed  lights.  The  uncouth  appearance  of  the  stage  was 
rendered  still  worse  on  crowded  nigbte  by  ranges  of  seats  raised  for 
spectators  on  each  side.  The  most  ridiculous  contretempa  fre- 
quently resulted  from  this  incongruity.  Bomeo,  sometimes,  when 
he  bore  out  the  body  of  Juliet  from  the  solitary  tomb  of  th^ 
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Gapulete,  bad  to  almost  force  Lis  way  through  a  throng  of  beaux,  and 
Macbeth  and  his  lady  plotted  the  murder  of  Duncan  amidst  a 
throng  of  people. 

One  night,  Hamlet,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost,  threw  off 
his  hat,  as  usual,  preparatory  to  the  address,  when  a  kind-heart«d 
dame,  who  had  heard  him  just  before  complain  of  its  being  '  very 
cold,'  picked  it  up  and  good-naturedly  clapped  it  upon  his  head 
again.  A  similar  incident  once  happened  during  the  performance  of 
Pizarro.  Elvira  is  discovered  asleep  upon  a  couch,  gracefully  covered 
by  a  rich  velvet  cloak ;  Valverde  enters,  kneels  and  kisses  her  hand : 
Elvira  awakes,  rises  and  lets  fall  the  covering,  and  is  about  to 
indignantly  repulse  her  unwelcome  visitor,  when  a  timid  female 
voice  says :  '  Please,  ma'am,  you've  dropped  your  mantle,'  and  a 
timid  hand  is  trying  to  replace  it  upon  the  tragedy  queen's 
shoulders.  Of  another  kind,  but  very  much  worse,  was  an  accident 
that  befell  Mrs.  Siddons  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  hands  of  another 
person  who  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  real  person  and  the 
counterfeit.  Juat  before  going  on  for  the  sleep-walking  scene,  she 
had  sent  a  boy  for  some  porter,  but  the  cue  for  her  entrance  was 
given  before  he  returned.  The  house  was  awed  into  shuddering 
silence  as,  in  a  terrible  whisper,  she  uttered  the  words  '  Out,  out, 
damned  spot  I  *  and  with  slow  mechanical  action  rubbed  the 
guilty  hands ;  when  suddenly  there  emerged  from  the  wings  a 
small  figure  holding  out  a  pewter  pot,  and  a  shrill  voice  broke  the 
awful  silence  with  '  Here's  your  porter,  mum.'  Imagine  the 
feelings  of  the  stately  Siddons  I  The  story  is  very  funny  to  read, 
but  depend  upon  it  the  incident  gave  her  the  most  cruel  anguish. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  the  uninitiated  outsiders  alone  we  are 
indebted  for  ludicrous  stage  contretemps ;  the  experts  themselves 
luve  frequently  given  rise  to  them.  All  readers  of  Elia  will 
remember  the  name  of  Bensley,  one  of '  the  old  actors '  upon  whom 
he  discourses  so  eloquently — a  grave  precise  man,  whose  composure 
no  accident  could  ruffle,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  prove.  One 
night,  as  he  was  making  his  first  entrance  as  Richard  III.,  at  the 
Dublin  Theatre,  his  wig  caught  upon  a  nail  in  the  side  scene, 
and  was  dra^^^  off.  Catching  his  hat  by  the  feather,  however,  be 
calmly  replaced  it  as  he  walked  to  the  centre  of  the  stage,  but  left 
his  havr  still  attached  to  the  nail.  Quite  unmoved  by  the  occurrence, 
he  commenced  his  soliloquy  ;  but  so  rich  a  subject  could  not 
escape  the  wit  of  an  Irish  audience.  *  Bensley,  darlin','  shouted  a 
voice  from  the  gallery,  *  put  on  your  jaisey  I '  '  Bad  luck  to  your 
poliUcs,  will  you  suffer  a  whig  to  be  hung  ?  *  shouted  another.  But 
the  tragedian,  deaf  to  all  clamour,  never  faltered,  never  betrayed 
the  least  annoyance,  sp<^e  the  speech  to  the  end,  stalked  to  the 
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wing,  detuched  the  nig  from  the  nail,  and  made  bis  exit  with  it 
in  hie  hand. 

Novices  under  the  influence  of  atag«  fright  will  saj  and  do  the 
most  extraordinary  things.  Some  years  a%o,  I  witnessed  a  laugh- 
able incident  during  the  performance  of  '  Hamlet '  at  a  theatre  in 
the  North.  Although  a  very  small  part,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
only  one  speech,  the  'Second  Actor'  is  a  very  difficult  one,  the 
language  being  peculiarly  cramped.  In  the  play  scene  he  assassi- 
nates the  player  king  by  pouring  poison  into  his  ear.  The  speech 
preceding  the  action  is  as  follows : 

Thoughts  bl&ck,  bauds  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time  agreabg ; 
Confederate  BeasoD,  elsd  do  creatuie  seeing; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeda  collected, 
With  Hecate's  hon  ttince  blaated,  thrice  infected, 
Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately. 

Upon  which  follows  the  stage  direction — '  Pours  poison  into  his 
ear.^ 

In  a  play  of  so  many  characters  as  Hamlet,  such  a  part,  in  a 
second-class  theatre,  can  be  given  only  to  a  very  inferior  performer. 
The  one  to  whom  it  was  entrusted  on  the  present  occasion  was  a 
novice.  Muffled  in  a  black  coat  and  a  black  slouched  bat,  and 
with  a  face  half  hidden  by  burnt  cork,  he  looked  a  most  villanous 
villain,  as  he  stole  on  and  gazed  about  in  the  most  approved  melo- 
dramatic fashion.  Then  he  began,  in  a  strong  north  country 
brogue, — 

Thoughts  black,  fiands  apt,— 

then  his  memory  &iled  him,  and  he  stuck  fast.  The  prompter 
whispered  '  drugs  fit ; '  but  stage  fright  had  seized  him,  and  he 
could  not  take  the  word.  He  tried  back,  but  stuck  again  at  the 
same  place.  Half-a-dozen  people  were  all  prompting  him  at  the 
same  time  now,  but  all  in  vain.  At  length  one  more  practical 
than  the  rest  whispered  angrily, '  Four  the  poison  in  his  ear  and 
get  off.'  The  suggestion  restored  a  glimmering  of  reason  to  the 
trembling  perspiring  wretch.  He  could  not  remember  the  words 
of  Shakespeare,  so  he  improvised  a  line.  Advancing  to  the  sleeping 
figure,  he  raised  the  vial  in  bis  hand,  and  in  a  terribly  tragic  tone 
shouted, '  Into  his  ear-hole  this  111  power  1 ' 

Some  extraordinary  and  agonising  mistakes,  for  tragedians, 
have  been  made  in  what  are  called  the  flying  messages  in  '  Richard 
III.'  and  '  Macbeth,'  by  novices  in  their  nervousDess  mixing  up 
their  own  parts  with  the  context ;  as  when  Catesby  rushed  on  and 
cried,  *  My  lord,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  taken.'  There  be 
should  have  stopped  while  fiicbard  replied, '  OS*  with  his  head  I  so 
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much  for  Buckingham  ! '  But  in  Lb  flurry  the  shaking  messenger 
added, '  and  they've  cut  off  his  bead ! '  ^'ith  a  furious  look  at 
having  been  robbed  of  one  of  his  finest  'points,'  the  tragedian 
roared  out, '  Then,  damn  you,  go  and  stick  it  on  again ! '  Another 
story  is  told  of  an  actor  playing  one  of  the  officers  in  the  liilh  act 
of '  Macbeth/     '  My  lord,'  be  has  to  say, '  there  are  teu  thousand 

'     '  Geese,  villain,'  interrupts  Macbeth.     '  Ye — es,  my  lord  ! ' 

answered  the  messenger,  losing  bis  memory  in  his  terror. 

But  a  far  more  dreadful  anecdote  is  related  of  the  same  play. 
A  star  was  playing  the  guilty  Thane  in  a  very  small  company,  where 
each  member  had  to  sustain  three  or  four  different  characters. 
During  the  performance  the  man  appointed  to  play  the  first  murderer 
was  taken  ill.  There  was  not  another  to  be  spared,  and  the  only 
resource  left  was  to  send  on  a  supernumerary,  supposed  to  be  in- 
telligent, to  stand  for  the  character.  '  Keep  close  to  the  wing,' 
said  the  prompter ;  '  I'll  read  you  the  words,  and  you  can  repeat 
them  after  me.'  The  scene  was  the  banquet ;  tbe  super  was 
pushed  on,  and  Macbeth,  striding  down  the  stage,  seized  bis  arm 
and  said  in  a  stage  whisper, '  There's  blood  upou  thy  face.'  '  'Tis 
Banquo'E,  then,'  was  the  prompt.  Lost  and  bewildered — having 
never  spoken  in  his  life  before  upon  tbe  stage — by  the  tragedian's 
intense  yet  natural  tones,  tbe  fellow,  imitating  them  in  the  most 
confidential  manner,  answered, '  Is  there,  by  (jod  ?  '  put  his  band 
up  to  hia  forehead,  and,  finding  it  stained  with  rose  pink,  added, 
'  Then  tbe  property  man's  served  me  a  trick  I ' 

Once  upon  a  time  I  was  present  at  the  performance  of  the 
celebrated  dog  piece,  '  The  Forest  of  Bondy,'  in  a  small  country 
theatre.  The  plot  turns  upon  a  well-known  story,  the  discovery 
of  a  murder  through  the  sagacity  of  the  victim's  dog.  The  play- 
bill descanted  most  eloquently  upon  the  wonderful  genius  of  the 
'  highly  trained '  animal,  and  was  sufficient  to  raise  expectation  on 
tip-toe.  Yet  it  had  evidently  failed  to  impress  the  public  of  this 
town,  their  experiences  probably  having  rendered  them  sceptical 
of  such  pufferies,  for  the  house  was  miserably  bad. ,  The  first 
entrance  of  'the  celebrated  dog  Cxsar,'  however,  in  attendance 
upon  his  master,  was  greeted  with  loud  applause.  He  was  a  fine 
yoimg  black  Newfoundland,  whose  features  were  more  descriptive 
of  good  nature  than  genius.  He  sat  on  his  haunches  and  laughed 
at  the  audience,  and  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  sound  of  a  boy 
munching  a  biscuit  in  the  pit.  I  could  perceive  be  was  a  novice,  and 
that  he  would  forget  all  he  bad  been  taught  when  he  came  to  the 
test.  ^Mlile  Aubrey,  the  hero,  is  passing  through  a  forest  at  night, 
he  is  attacked  by  two  ruffians,  and  after  a  desperate  combat  is 
killed ;  the  dog  is  supposed  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way.    But  in 
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tlie  very  midst  of  the  6gbt,  Caesar,  whose  barking  had  been  dis- 
tinctly heaid  all  the  time,  rushed  on  the  stage.  Far  from  evincing 
any  ferocity  towards  his  master's  foes,  he  danced  about  with  a 
joyous  bark,  evidently  considering  it  tamous  fun.  Aubrey  was 
furious,  and  kicked  out  savagely  at  his  faithful  '  dawg,'  thereby 
laying  himself  open  to  the  swords  of  his  adversaries,  who,  however, 
in  consideiariou  that  the  combat  had  not  been  long  eaougb,  gene- 
rously refused  the  advantages.  '  Get  off,  you  beast  I '  growled 
Aubrey,  who  evidently  desired  to  fight  it  out  without  canine 
interference.  At  length,  when  the  faltering  applause  ftom  the 
gallery  began  to  show  that  the  gods  had  had  enough  of  it,  the  aasas- 
sius  buried  their  swords  beneath  the  victim's  arms,  and  he  expired 
in  great  agony ;  Cresar  looking  on  from  the  respectful  distance  to 
which  his  master's  kick  had  sent  him,  with  the  unconcern  of  a 
person  who  had  seen  it  all  done  at  rehearsal  and  knew  it  was  all 
sham,  but  with  a  decided  interest  of  eye  and  ear  iu  the  direction 
of  the  biscuit-muncher.  In  the  next  act  he  was  to  leap  over  a 
stile  and  ring  the  bell  at  a  farm  houtie,  and,  having  awakened  the 
inhabitants,  seize  a  lantern  which  is  brought  out,  and  lead  tbem 
to  the  spot  where  the  villains  have  buried  his  master.  After  a 
little  prompting  Caesar  leaped  the  stile  and  went  up  to  the  bell, 
round  the  handle  of  which  was  twisted  some  red  cloth  to  imitate 
meat :  but  there  never  was  a  more  matter-of-tact  dog  than  this ; 
he  evidently  bated  all  shams,  even  artistic  ones ;  and  after  a  sniff 
at  the  red  rag  he  walked  off  disgusted,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
go  on  again ;  so  the  people  had  to  rush  out  without  being  sum- 
moned, carry  their  own  lantern,  and  find  their  way  by  a  sort  of 
canine  instinct,  or  scent,  to  tbe  scene  of  the  murder.  But  Cteaar's 
delinquencies  culminated  in  tbe  last  scene,  where,  after  the  chief 
villain,  in  a  kind  of  lynch  law  trial,  has  stoutly  asserted  his  inno- 
cence, the  sagacious  'dawg'  suddenly  bounds  upon  the  stage, 
^rings  at  his  throat,  and  puts  an  end  to  his  infamous  career. 
Being  held  by  the  collar,  and  incited  on,  in  the  side  scene,  Ofesar's 
deep  bark  sounded  terribly  ferocious,  and  seemed  to  foreshadow  a 
bloody  catastrophe  ;  but  his  bark  proved  worse  than  his  bite,  for 
when  released  he  trotted  on  with  a  most  affable  expression  of 
countenance,  bis  thoughts  still  evidently  bent  upon  biscuits ;  in 
vain  did  the  villain  show  him  the  red  pad  upon  his  throat  and 
invite  him  to  seize  it.  Ctesar  had  been  deceived  once,  and  scorned 
to  countenance  an  imposition.  Furious  with  passion,  the  villain 
rushed  at  him,  drew  him  up  on  his  hind  legs,  dasped  him  in  his 
arms,  then  fell  upon  the  stage  and  writhed  in  frightful  agonies, 
shrieking,  '  Mussy,  mussy,  take  off  the^dawg  I '  and  the  curtain 
fell  amidst  the  howls  and^hisses  of  the^audience.         "^  itHH^Ic 
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Another  laughable  dog  story,  although  or  a  different  kind,  was 
once  related  to  me  by  a  now  London  actor.  In  a  certain  theatre 
in  one  of  the  great  northern  cities  business  had  been  bo  had  for 
some  time  that  salaries  were  very  irregularly  paid.  It  is  a  peculi- 
arity of  the  actor  that  he  is  never  so  jolly,  so  full  of  fun,  and  alto- 
gether so  vivacious,  as  when  he  is  impecunious.  In  prosperity  he 
is  dull  and  melancholy ;  the  yellow  dross  seems  to  weigh  down  his 
spirit,  to  stultify  it ;  empty  his  pockets,  and  it  etherialises  him.  At 
the  theatre  in  question  the  actors  amused  themselves  if  they  failed 
to  amuse  the  audience.  Attached  to  this  house  was  a  mongrel  cur, 
whom  some  of  them  had  taught  tricks  to  while  away  the  tedium 
of  long  waits.  '  Jack ' — such  was  his  name — was  well  known  all 
round  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  most  of  the  kahitu^a  of  the 
house.  Among  his  other  accomplishments  he  could  simulate 
death  at  command,  and  could  only  be  recalled  to  life  by  a  certain 
piece  of  information  to  be  presently  mentioned.  One  night  the 
manager  was  performing  'The  Stranger'  to  about  half-a-dozen 
people.  Francis  was  standing  at  the  wing  waiting  for  his  cue 
when  his  eye  fell  upon  Jack,  who  was  standing  just  off  the  stage 
on  the  opposite  side ;  an  impish  thought  struck  him — he  whistled 
— Jack  pricked  up  bis  ears,  and  Francis  slapped  his  leg  and  called 
him.  Obedient  to  the  BummoDB  Jack  trotted  before  the  audience, 
but  as  ho  reached  the  centre  of  the  stage  the  word  *  dead  I '  struck 
upon  his  ear.  The  next  moment  he  was  stretched  motionless  with 
his  two  hind  legs  Hticking  up  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degreee. 
The  scene  was  the  one  in  which  the  Stranger  relates  to  Baron 
Steinfort  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and  he  had  come  to  the  line, 
'  My  heart  is  like  a  close-shut  sepulchre,'  when  a  burst  of  laughter 
from  the  front  drew  his  attention  to  Jack.  He  saw  the  trick  that 
had  been  played  in  an  instant.  *  Get  off,  you  brute  I '  be  growled, 
giving  the  animal  a  kick.  But  Jack  was  too  highly  trained  to 
heed  such  an  admonition,  having  learned  beforehand  that  the 
kicking  was  not  so  bad  as  the  flogging  he  would  get  for  not  per- 
forming his  part  correctly.  *Doan'ttha'  kick  poor  Jack,'  called 
out  a  rough  voice,  'give  un  the  word.'  'Ay,  ay,  give  un  the 
word,'  echoed  half-a-dozen  voices.  The  manager  knew  better 
than  to  disregard  the  advice  of  his  patrons,  and  ground  out  between 
his  teeth,  *  Here's  a  policeman  coming.'  At  that  *  open  Sesame ' 
Jack  was  up  and  off  like  a  shot.  It  must  bare  been  one  of  the 
finest  bits  of  burlesque  to  have  seen  that  blaek-ringlet-wigged, 
sallow,  dyspeptic,  tragic-looking  individual,  repeating  the  down's 
formula  over  a  mangy  cur. 

The  failure  or  forgetfulness  of  stage  properties  ie  frequently 
a   source   of  ludicrous   incidents.     People   are   often   killed  br 
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pistols  that' will  not  fire,  or  stabbed  witb  the  but  ends.  In  some 
pky  an  actor  has  to  seize  a  da^er  from  a  table  and  stab  bis  rival. 
One  nigbt  the  dagger  was  forgotten  and  no  substitute  waa  there, 
except  a  candle,  which  the  excited  actot  wrenched  &om  the  candle- 
stick, and  madly  plunged  at  his  opponent's  breast ;  but  it  efiected 
its  purpose,  for  the  victim  expired  in  strong  conrulsioDs.  It  is 
strange  how  Heldom  the  au<^ence  perceive  such  eontretcTnpa,  or 
notice  the  extraordinary  and  ludicrous  slips  of  the  tongue  that  are 
so  frequent  upon  the  stage. 

A  playbill  is  not  always  the  moat  truth-telling  publication  in 
the  world.  Managers,  driven  to  their  wits'  ends  to  draw  a  sluggish 
public,  often  announce  entertainments  which  they  have  no  means 
of  producing  properiy,  or  even  at  all,  and  have  to  exercise  an 
equal  amount  of  ingenuity  to  find  substitutes,  or  satisfy  a  deluded 
audience.  Looking  through  some  manuscript  letters  of  K.  B. 
Peake's  the  other  day,  I  came  across  a  capital  stoiy  of  Bunn.  While 
he  was  manager  of  the  Birmingham  Theatre,  Power,  the  celebrated 
Irish  comedian,  made  a  starring  engagement  with  him.  It  was 
about  the  time  that  the  dramatic  version  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  *  Fran- 
kenstein ' — done,  I  believe,  by  Peake  himself — was  making  a  great 
sensation,  and  Power  announced  it  for  his  benefit,  playing  <  the 
Monster '  himself.  The  manager,  however,  refused  to  spend  a  penny 
upon  the  production.  *  You  must  do  with  what  you  can  find  in  the 
theatre,'  he  said.  There  was  only  one  difficulty.  In  the  last  scene 
Frankenstein  is  buried  beneath  an  avalanche,  and  among  the  tttage 
scenery  of  the  Theatre  Koyal,  Eirmingham,  there  was  nothing  re- 
sembling an  avalanche  to  be  found,  and  the  ayalanchi  was  the  one 
prodigious  line  in  the  playbill.  Power  was  continually  urging  this 
difficulty,  butBunn  always  eluded  it  with,  'Ob,  we  shall  find  some- 
thing or  other.'  At  length  it  came  to  the  day  of  performance,  and 
the  problem  had  not  yet  been  solved. 

'  Well,  we  shall  have  to  change  the  piece,'  said  Power. 
'  Pooh,  pooh  I  nonsense ! '  answered  the  manager. 
'  There  is  no  avalanche,  and  it  is  impossible   to  be  finished 
without.' 

'  Can't  you  cut  it  out  ? ' 

*  Impossible.' 

The  manlier  fell  into  a  brown  study  for  a  few  moments.  Then 
suddenly  brightening  up,  he  said, '  I  have  it ;  but  they  must  let  the 
green  curtain  down  instantly  on  the  extraordinary  effect.  Hang- 
ing up  in  the  files  is  the  large  elephant  made  for  "  Blue  Beard  ; " 
we'll  have  it  whitewashed.' 

*  What  ? '  exclaimed  Power. 

'  We'll  have  it  whitewashed,'  continued  the  manager  coolly  ; 
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'  wliat  is  an  avalanche  but  a  vast  mass  of  white  ?  ^.When  Fran- 
kenstein is  to  be  annihilated,  the  carpenters  Bhall  shove  the 
■whitened  elephant  over  the  flies — destroy  you  both  in  a  momenV— 
and  down  cornea  the  curtain.' 

As  there  was  no  other  alternative,  Power  e'en  submitted.  The 
whitened  elephant  was  '  shoved '  over  at  the  right  moment,  the 
effect  was  appalling  from  the  front,  and  the  curtain  descended 
amidst  loud  applause. 

Not  quite  so  successful  was  a  hoax  perpetrated  by  Elliston, 
during  A.is  management  of  the  Birmingham  Theatre,  many  years 
previously.  Then,  also,  business  had  been  very  bad,  and  he  was  in 
great  difficulties.  Let  us  give  the  managers  their  due.  They  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  resort  to  swindles  except  under  strong  pressure ;  then 
they  soothe  their  conscienceH  with  the  reflection  that  as  an  obtuse 
and  ungrateful  public  will  not  support  their  legitimate  eflbrts,  it 
deserves  to  be  swindled.  And  a  very  good  reflection  it  is — from  a 
managerial  point  of  view.  No  man  was  more  fertile  in  expedients 
than  Robert  William  Elliaton ;  so  after  a  long  continuance  of  empty 
benches,  the  walls  and  hoardings  of  the  town  were  one  morning 
covered  with  glaring  posters  announcing  that  the  manner  of  the 
Theatre  Royal  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  a  Bohbuiak 
of  extraordinary  strength  and  stature,  who  would  perform  some 
astonishing  evolutions  with  a  stone  of  upwards  of  a  ton  weight, 
which  he  would  toss  about  as  easily  as  another  would  a  tennis-ball. 
What  all  the  famous  names  of  the  British  drama  and  all  the 
talents  of  its  exponents  had  failed  to  accomplish,  was  brought 
about  by  a  stone,  and  on  the  evening  announced  for  its  appearance 
the  house  was  crammed  to  the  ceiling.  The  exhibition  was  to  take 
place  between  the  play  and  the  farce,  and  scarcely  had  the 
intellectual  audience  patience  to  listen  to  the  piece,  so  eager 
were  they  for  the  noble  entertainment  that  was  ^o  follow.  At 
length,  much  to  their  rdief,  the  curtain  fell.  The  usual  inter\'al 
elapsed,  the  house  became  impatient,  impatience  soon  merged  into 
furious  clamoiir.  At  length,  with  a  pale,  distraught  countenance, 
ElUstOQ  rushed  before  the  curtain.  In  a  moment  there  was  a 
breathless  silence. 

*  The  Bohemian  has  deceived  me  1 '  were  his  first  words.  '  Thai 
I  could  have  pardoned ;  but  he  has  deceived  you,  my  friends,  yov, ;  * 
and  his  voice  trembled,  and  he  hid  his  &ce  behind  his  handkerchief 
and  seemed  to  sob. 

Then,  bursting  forth  again,  he  went  on:  'I  repeat,  he  has 
deceived  me ;  he  is  not  here.' 

A  yell  of  disappointment  burst  from  the  house. 

*The  man,'  continued  EUiston,  raising  his  voice, '  of  whatever 
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name  or  nation  he  may   be,  who  breaks  his  word,  commits  an 

offence  vhich '   The  rest  of  this  Joseph  Surface  sentiment  was 

drowned  in  forious  clamour,  and  for  some  minutes  he  could  not 
make  himself  heard,  until  he  drew  some  letters  from  his  pocket, 
and  held  them  np. 

*  Here  is  the  correspondence,'  he  said.  '  Does  any  gentleman 
here  nnderstand  G-erman  7  If  so,  will  he  oblige  me  by  stepping 
forward  ? ' 

The  Birmingham  public  were  not  strong  in  languages  in  those' 
days,  it  would  seem,  for  no  gentleman  stepped  forward. 

*  Am  I,  then,  left  alone?'  he  exclaimed  in  tragic  accents.  'Well, 
I  will  translate  them  for  you.' 

Here  there  was  another  uproar,  out  of  which  came  two  or  three 
voices, '  No,  no.'  Like  Buckingham,  he  chose  to  conBtrue  the  two 
or  three  into  '  a  general  acclaim.' 

'  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,'  he  said  bowing,  and 
pocketing  the  correspondence.  '  I  will  not  read  them.  But,  my 
dear  patrons,  your  kindness  merits  some  satisfaction  at  my  hands; 
your  consideration  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  You  shall  not  say 
you  have  paid  your  money  for  nothing.  Thank  heaven,  I  can  satisfy 
you  of  my  own  integrity,  and  present  yoti  with  a  portion  of  the 
entertainment  you  have  paid  to  see.  The  Bohemian,  the  villain, 
is  not  here.  But  the  etofi^  is,  and  Totr  shall  pee  it.'  He  winked 
at  the  orchestra,  which  struck  up  a  lively  strain,  and  up  went  the 
curtain,  disclosing  a  huge  piece  of  sand  rock,  upon  wMch  Xras  stuck 
a  label,  bearing  the  legend  in  large  letters, '  This  is  the  btons.' 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  Bohemian  existed  only  in 
the  manager's  brain.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  audience 
which  could  he  only  brought  together  by  such  an  exhibition  did 
not  deserve  to  be  swindled. 

An  equally  good  story  is  told  of  his  management  at  Worcester, 
For  his  benefit  he  had  announced  a  grand  display  of  fireworks! 
No  greater  proof  of  the  gullibility  of  the  British  public  could  be 
adduced  than  their  swallowing  such  an  announcement.  The  theatre 
was  so  small  that  such  an  exhibition  was  practically  impossible. 
A  little  before  the  night  Elliston  called  upon  the  landlord  of  the 
property,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  hinted  at  the  danger  of 
such  a  display,  as  though  the  idea  had  just  struck  him ;  the  land- 
lord took  alarm,  and,  as  Elliston  had  anticipated,  forbade  it. 
Nevertheless  tlie  announcements  remained  on  the  walla,  and  on 
the  night  the  theatre  was  crowded.  The  performance  proceeded 
without  any  notice  being  taken  by  the  management  of  the  fire- 
works, until  murmurs  swelled  into  clamour  and  loud  cries.  Then, 
with  his  usual  kingly  air,  Elliston  came  forward  and  bowed.     He 
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bad  made,  he  said,  the  most  elaborate  preparation  for  a  magnilicent 
pyrotechnic  display ;  he  had  left  nothing  undoae,  but  at  the  last 
momeat  came  the  terrible  reflection,  would  it  not  be  dangerous  ? 
Would  there  not  be  collected  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre  a 
number  of  lovely  young  tender  girls,  of  respectable  matrons,  to  do 
him  honour  ?  What  if  the  house  sbould  cateb  fire — the  panic,  the 
struggle  for  life — ah,  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  I  Then,  too,  he 
thought  of  the  property  of  that  worthiest  of  men,  the  landlord — he 
rushed  to  consult  bim — and  he  now  called  upon  him — there  be  was, 
seated  in  the  stage  box — to  publicly  state,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  distinguished  audience  he  saw  before  bim,  that  he  bad  for- 
bidden the  performance  from  considerations  of  safety.  The  land- 
lord, a  very  nervous  man,  shrank  to  the  back  of  his  box,  scared  by 
every  eye  in  the  house  being  fixed  upon  bim ;  but  the  audience, 
thankful  for  the  terrible  danger  tbey  had  escaped,  burst  into 
thunders  of  applause. 

The  stories  are  endless  of  the  shifts  and  swindles  to  which 
country  managers,  at  their  wits'  end,  have  had  to  resort  to  attract 
a  sluggish  public.  How  great  singers  have  been  advertised  that 
never  beard  of  such  an  engagement,  and  even  forged  telegrams 
read  to  an  expectant  audience,  to  account  for  their  non-appear- 
ance. How  prizes  have  been  distributed  on  benefit  nights — to 
people  who  gave  them  back  again.  How  audiences,  the  victims 
of  some  false  announcement,  have  been  left  waiting  patiently  for 
the  performance  to  commence,  while  the  manager  was  on  his  way 
to  another  town  with  their  money  in  his  pocket.  But  there  is 
a  great  sameness  about  such  stories,  and  one  or  two  are  a  specimen 
of  all. 

H.   BAKTON   BISBB. 
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BT  THOHAS  HARDT. 

Book  V.— Chapteii  IX. 

StOni^  AND  SOUNDS  DRAW  IHE  WAHSEREBS  TOOETSKR. 

Hatiso  seen  Eiistacia's  signal  from  the  hill  at  eight  o'clocic, 
Wildeve  immediatel;  prepared  to  assist  her  in  her  flight.  He 
was  somewhat  perturbed,  and  his  manner  of  informing  Thomasin 
that  he  was  going  on  a  journey  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  rouse  her 
Buspicions,  When  she  had  gone  to  bed  he  collected  the  few 
articles  he  would  require,  and  went  upstairs  to  the  money-chest. 
Eustacia,  be  knew,  could  go  nowhere  without  money,  and,  suspect- 
ing that  the  secrecy  of  her  departure  would  prevent  her  being 
well-provided,  he  determined  to  hand  over  to  her  as  much  as  he 
could  spare.  This  was  a  tolerably  bountiful  sum  in  notes,  which 
had  been  advanced  ta  bim  on  the  property  he  was  so  soon  to  have 
in  possession,  to  defray  expenses  incidental  to  the  removal. 

He  then  went  to  the  stable  and  coach-house  to  personally 
assure  himself  that  the  horse,  gig,  and  harness  were  in  a  lit 
condition  for  a  long  drive.  Nearly  half-an-hour  was  spent  thus, 
and  on  returning  to  the  house  Wildeve  had  no  thought  of 
Thomasin  being  anywhere  but  in  bed.  He  had  told  the  stable- 
lad  not  to  stay  up,  giving  the  boy  to  understand  that  his  departure 
would  be  at  three  or  four  in  the  morning ;  for  this,  though  an 
exceptional  hour,  was  less  strange  than  midnight,  the  time  actually 
agreed  on.  Wildeve  had  thought  of  telling  the  whole  story  to  his 
wife ;  but  he  feared  its  efTect  upon  her,  and  resolved  not  to  explain 
till  forced  to  do  so  on  his  return,  when  all  would  be  over ;  and  the 
facte  themselves,  however  peculiar,  would  testify  that  no  scheme 
for  a  combined  elopement  had  been  afoot. 

At  last  all  was  quiet,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait. 
By  no  effort  could  he  nhake  ofl"  the  oppression  of  spirits  which  he 
had  experienced  ever  since  his  last  meeting  ^Tith  Eustacia.  There 
was  that  in  his  situation  which  money  could  not  cure.  He  bad 
persuaded  himself  that  to  act  honestly  towards  his  gentle  wife,  and 
chivalrously  towards  another  woman,  was  not  only  possible  but 
easy ;  he  hiid  resolved  to  regulate  bis  conduct  by  canons  of  virtue, 
and  blind  biiUBelf  to  hia  sentiments  for  Eustacia  in  lending  her 
assistance ;  hut,  even  while  he  endeavoured,  the  spell  that  she  had 
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cast  over  liim  intensified.  To-iiigiit,  tLou{i;li  he  meant  to  adhere 
to  her  instructions  to  the  letter,  to  deposit  her  where  she  wished, 
and  to  leave  her  when  she  chose,  his  heart  was  beating  fast  in  the 
anticipated  pleasure  of  seeing  her. 

He  would  not  allow  himself  to  dwell  long  upon  this  contradic- 
tion of  hia  maxims  by  his  hopes,  and  at  twenty  minutes  to  twelve 
he  again  went  softly  to  the  stable,  harnessed  the  horse,  and  lit  the 
lamps ;  and,  taking  the  horse  by  the  head,  led  him  with  the  covered 
oar  out  of  the  yard  to  a  spot  by  the  roadside  some  forty  or  fifty 
paces  below  the  inn. 

Here  Wildeve  waited,  slightly  sheltered  from  the  driving  rain 
by  a  high  bank  that  had  been  cast  up  at  this  place.  Along  the 
Burfiice  of  the  road,  where,  lit  by  the  lamps,  the  loosened  gravel  and 
small  stones  scudded  and  clicked  together  before  the  wind,  which, 
leaving  them  in  heaps,  plunged  into  the  heath,  and  boomed  across 
the  bushes  into  darkness.  Only  one  sound  rose  above  this  din  of 
weather,  and  that  was  the  roaring  of  a  ten-hatch  weir  a  few  yards 
farther  on,  where  the  road  approached  the  river  which  formed  the 
boundary  of  the  heath  in  this  direction. 

He  lingered  on  in  perfect  stillness,  till  he  began  to  fancy  that 
the  midnight  hour  must  have  struck.  A  very  strong  doubt  had 
arisen  in  hie  mind  if  Eustacia  would  venture  down  the  hill  in  such 
weather ;  yet,  knowing  her  nature,  he  feared  that  she  might  per- 
sist.    'Poor  thing !  'tis  like  her  ill-luck,'  he  murmured. 

At  length  he  turned  to  the  lamp  and  looked  at  his  watch.  To 
his  surprise,  it  was  nearly  a  quarter  past  midnight.  He  now  wished 
tiiat  he  had  driven  up  the  circuitous  road  to  Mistover,  a  plan  not ' 
adopted  because  of  the  enormous  length  of  the  route  in  proportion 
to  Uiat  of  the  pedestrian's  path  down  the  open  hill-side,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  labour  for  the  horse. 

At  this  moment  a  footstep  approached ;  but  the  light  of  the 
lamps  being  in  a  different  direction,  the  comer  was  not  visible. 
The  step  paused,  then  came  on  again. 

*  Eustacia  ? '  said  Wildeve, 

The  person  came  forward,  and  the  light  fell  upon  the  form  of 
Clym,  glistening  with  wet,  whom  Wildeve  immediately  recognised ; 
but  Wildeve,  who  stood  behind  the  lamp,  was  not  at  once 
recognised  by  Yeobright. 

He  stopped  as  if  in  doubt  whether  this  waiting  vehicle  could 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  flight  of  his  wife  or  not.  The  sight 
of  Yeobright  at  once  banished  Wildeve's  sober  feelings,  who  saw 
him  again  as  the  deadly  rival  from  whom  Eustacia  was  to  be  kept 
at  all  hazards.  Hence  Wildeve  did  not  epeak,  in  the  hope  that 
Clym  would  pass  by  without  particular  inquiiy.        i^iOOQIC 
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While  they  both  Iiung  thus  Id  hesitation  a  dull  suund  became 
audible  above  the  Btorm  aad  wind.  Ita  origin  was  unmistakable — 
it  was  the  fall  of  a  body  into  the  stream  adjoining,  apparently  at  a 
point  near  the  weir. 

Both  started.    *  Q-ood  Gt>d !  can  it  be  she  ? '  said  Clym. 

*  Why  should  it  be  she  ? '  said  Wildeve,  in  his  alarm  forgetting 
Uist  he  had  hitherto  screened  himself. 

*  Ah  !—  that's  you,  you  traitor,  is  it  ? '  cried  Yeobright.  *  Why 
should  it  be  she  F  Because  last  week  she  would  have  put  an  end 
to  her  life  if  she  had  been  able.  She  ought  to  have  been  watched  ! 
Take  one  of  the  lamps  and  come  with  me.' 

Yeobright  seized  the  one  on  his  side,  and  hastened  on ; 
Wildeve  did  not  wait  to  unfasten  the  other,  but  followed  at  once 
along  the  road  to  the  weir,  a  little  in  the  rear  of  Clym. 

Shadwater  Weir  had  at  its  foot  a  large  circular  pool,  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  into  which  the  water  flotred  through  ten  huge 
hatches,  raised  and  lowered  by  a  winch  and  cogs  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  The  sides  of  the  pool  were  of  masonry,  to  prevent  the  water 
firom  washing  away  the  bank ;  but  the  force  of  the  stream  in  winter 
was  sometimes  such  as  to  undermine  the  retaining  wall,  and 
precipitate  it  into  the  hole,  dym  reached  the  hatches,  the  whole 
framework  of  which  was  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the  velocity 
of  the  current.  Nothing  but  the  froth  of  the  waves  could  be 
discerned  in  the  pool  below.  He  got  upon  the  plank  bridge  over 
the  race,  and,  holding  to  the  rail  that  the  wind  might  not  blow 
him  off,  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  There  he  leant  over 
the  wall  and  lowered  the  lamp,  only  to  behold  the  vortes  formed 
at  the  curl  of  the  returning  current. 

Wildeve  meanwhile  had  arrived  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
light  from  Yeobright's  lamp  shed  a  flecked  and  agitated  radiance 
across  the  weir-pool,  revealing  the  tumbling  courses  of  the  cur- 
rents from  the  hatches  above.  Across  this  gashed  and  puckered 
mirror  a  dark  body  was  slowly  borne  by  one  of  the  backward  cur- 
rents. 

'  0  my  darling ! '  exclaimed  Wildeve  in  an  iconised  voice ; 
and  without  showing  suflGcient  presence  of  mind  even  to  throw 
off  his  great-coat,  he  leaped  into  the  boiling  bole. 

Yeobright  could  now  also  discern  the  floating  body,  though 
but  indistinctly ;  but  imagining  from  Wildeve's  plunge  that  there 
was  life  to  be  saved,  he  was  about  to  leap  after.  Suddenly 
bethinking  himself  of  a  wiser  plan,  he  placed  the  lamp  against'a  post 
to  make  it  stand  upright,  and  running  round  to  the  lower  partvof  the 
pool,  where  there  was  no  wall,  he  sprang  in  and  boldly  waded 
upwards  towards  the  deeper  portion.    Here  he  was  instantiy  taken 
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off  his  legs,  and  ia  swimmmg  wae  carried  rouDd  into  the  centre  of 
the  bafiin,  where  he  perceived  Wildeve  already  atruggling. 

While  these  hasty  actionB  were  in  progress  here,  Venn  and 
Thomasin  had  been  toiling  through  the  lower  comer  of  the  heath 
in  the  direction  of  the  light.  They  had  not  been  near  enough  to 
the  river  to  hear  the  plunge,  but  they  saw  the  removal  of  the 
carriage-lamp,  and  watched  its  motion  down  the  road.  As  soon  as 
they  reached  the  car  and  horse,  Venn  guessed  that  something  new 
was  amiss,  and  hastened  to  follow  in  the  course  of  tlie  moving 
light.  Venn  walked  (aster  than  Thomasin,  and  came  ti)  the  weir 
alone. 

The  lamp  placed  against  the  post  by  Clym  still  shone  across 
the  water,  and  the  reddlenian  observed  sometliing  floating  mo- 
tionless. Being  encumbered  with  the  infant,  he  instantly  ran  hack 
to  meet  Thomasin. 

'  Take  the  baby,  please,  Mrs.  Wildeve,'  he  said  hastily.  '  Run 
home  with  her,  call  the  stable-tad,  and  make  him  send  down  to  me 
any  men  who  may  he  living  near.  Somebody  bns  fallen  into  the 
weir.' 

Thomasin  took  the  child  and  ran.  When  she  came  to  the 
covered  car,  the  horse,  though  fresh  from  the  stable,  was  standing 
perfectly  still,  as  if  conscious  of  misfortune.  She  saw  for  the  first  time 
whose  it  was.  She  nearly  fainted,  and  would  have  been  unable  to 
proceed  another  step  but  that  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
little  girl  from  harm  nerved  her  to  an  amazing  self-control.  In 
this  agony  of  suspense  she  entered  the  house,  put  the  baby  in  a 
place  of  safety,  woke  the  lad  and  the  female  domestic,  and  ran  out 
to  give  the  alarm  at  the  nearest  cottage. 

Diggory  having  returned  to  the  brink  of  the  pool,  observed 
that  the  small  upper  hatches  or  floats  were  withdrawn.  He  found 
one  of  these  lying  upon  the  grass,  and  taking  it  under  one  arm,  and 
with  his  lantern  in  his  hand,  entered  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool  as 
Clym  had  done.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  be  in  deep  \vater  he  dung 
himself  across  the  hatch,  and  thus  supported  was  able  to  keep 
afloat  as  long  as  he  chose,  holding  the  lantern  aloft  with  his 
disengaged  hand.  Propelled  by  his  feet,  he  steered  round  and 
round  the  pool,  ascending  each  time  by  one  of  the  back  streams, 
and  descending  in  the  middle  of  the  current. 

At  first  he  could  see  nothing.  Then,  amidst  the  glistening  of 
the  whirlpools  and  the  white  clots  of  foam,  he  distinguished  a 
woman's  bonnet  floating  alone.  His  search  was  now  under  the  left 
wall,  when  something  came  to  tlie  surface  almost  close  beside  him. 
It  was  not,  as  he  bad  expected,  a  woman,  but  a  man.  The  reddle- 
man  put  the  ring  of  the  lantern  between  his  teeth,  seized  the 
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floating  man  by  the  collar,  and,  boMlDg  OD  to  the  hatch  witli  his 
remaining  arm,  struck  out  into  the  strongest  race,  by  which  the 
unconscious  man,  the  hatch,  and  himself,  were  carried  with  the 
speed  ol'  an  arrow  down  the  stream.  As  soon  as  Venn  found 
his  feet  dragging  over  the  pebbles  of  the  shallower  part  below,  he 
secured  his  footing  and  waded  towards  the  brink.  There,  where 
the  water  stood  at  about  the  height  of  his  waist,  he  flung  away  the 
hatch,  and  attempted  to  drag  forth  the  man.  This  was  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty,  and  to  his  eurprise  he  foimd  as  the  reason  that 
the  legs  of  the  unfortunate  stranger  were  tightly  embraced  by  the 
arms  of  another  man,  who  had  hitherto  been  entirely  beneath  the 
surface, 

At  this  moment  hi^  heart  bounded  to  hear  footsteps  running 
towards  him,  and  two  men,  roused  by  Thomasin,  appeared  at  the 
brink  above.  They  ran  to  where  Venn  was,  and  helped  him  in 
lifting  out  the  apparently  drowned  persons,  separating  them,  and 
laying  them  out  upon  the  grass.  Venn  turned  the  light  upon  their 
faces.  The  one  who  had  been  uppermost  was  Yeobright ;  he  who 
had  been  completely  submerged  was  Wildeve. 

'Now  we  must  search  the  hole  again,' said  Venn.  'A  woman 
is  in  there  somewhere.     Get  a  pole.' 

One  of  the  men  went  to  the  foot-bridge  and  tore  off  the  hand> 
rail.  The  reddleman  and  the  two  others  then  entered  the  water 
together  from  below  as  before,  and  with  their  united  force  probed 
the  pool  forwards  to  where  it  sloped  down  to  its  central  depth. 
Venn  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  any  person  who  had 
sunk  for  the  last  time  would  be  washed  down  to  this  point,  for 
when  they  had  examined  to  about  half-way  across,  something 
impeded  their  thrust. 

'  Pull  it  forward,'  said  Venn,  and  they  raked  it  in  with  the  pole 
till  it  was  close  to  their  feet. 

Venn  vanished  under  the  stream,  and  came  up  with  an  armful 
of  wet  drapery  enclosing  a  woman's  cold  form,  which  was  all  that 
remained  of  the  desperate  and  unfortunate  Eustacia. 

When  they  reached  the  bank,  there  stood  Thomasin,  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  bending  over  the  two  unconscious  ones  who  already  lay  there. 
The  horse  and  car  were  brought  to  the  nearest  point  in  the  road, 
and  it  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  only  to  place  the  three  in  the 
vehicle.  Venn  led  on  the  horse,  supporting  Thomasin  upon  his 
arm,  and  the  two  men  followed,  till  they  reached  the  inn. 

The  woman  who  had  been  shaken  out  of  her  sleep  by  Thomasin 
had  hastily  dressed  herself  and  lighted  a  fire,  the  other  servant 
being  left  to  snore  on  in  peace  at  the  back  of  the  bouse.  The  in- 
sensible forms  of  poor  Eustacia,  Clym,  and  Wildeve  were  thea 
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brought  in  and  laid  od  the  carpet  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  when 
such  restorative  processes  as  could  be  thoi^ht  of  were  adopted  at 
once,  the  stableman  being  in  the  mean  time  sent  for  a  doctor.  But 
three  seemed  to  be  not  a  waft  of  life  left  in  either  of  the  unfor- 
tunates. Then  Thomasin,  whose  stupor  of  grief  had  been  thnut 
off  awhile  by  frantic  action,  applied  a  bottle  of  hartshorn  to  Clym's 
noBtrils,  having  tried  it  in  vain  upon  the  other  two.     He  sighed. 

'  Clym's  alive  ! '  she  exclaimed. 

He  soon  breathed  distinctly,  and  again  and  again  did  she 
attempt  to  revive  her  husband  by  the  same  mesne ;  but  Wildeve 
gave  no  sign.  There  was  too  much  reason  to  think  that  he  and 
Eustacia  both  were  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  stimulating  per- 
fumes. Their  exertions  did  not  relax  till  the  doctor  arrived,  when, 
one  by  one,  the  senseless  three  were  taken  upstairs  and  put  into 
warm  beda. 

Venn  soon  felt  himself  relieved  from  further  attendance,  and 
went  to  the  door,  scarcely  able  yet  to  realise  the  strange  cata- 
strophe that  had  befallen  the  family  in  which  he  took  so  great  an 
interest.  Thomasin  surely  would  be  broken  down  by  the  sudden 
and  overwhelming  nature  of  this  event.  No  firm  and  sensible 
>[re.  Yeobright  lived  now  to  support  the  gentle  girl  through  the 
ordeal ;  and  whatever  an  unimpaesioned  spectator  might  think  of 
her  loss  of  such  a  husband  as  Wildeve,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  for  the  moment  she  was  distracted  and  horrified  by  the  blow. 
As  for  himself,  not  being  privileged  to  go  to  her  and  comfort  her, 
he  saw  no  reason  for  waiting  longer  in  a  house  where  he  remained 
only  as  a  stranger. 

He  returned  across  the  heath  to  his  van.  The  fire  was  not  yet 
out,  and  everything  remained  as  he  had  left  it.  Venn  now  be- 
thought himself  of  his  clothes,  which  were  saturated  with  water  to 
the  weight  of  lead.  He  changed  them,  spread  tliem  before  the 
fire,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  But  it  was  more  than  he  could  do  to 
rest  here  while  excited  by  a  vivid  imagination  of  the  turmoil  they 
were  in  at  the  house  he  had  quitted,  and,  blaming  himself  for 
coming  away,  he  dressed  in  another  suit,  locked  up  the  door,  and 
again  hastened  across  to  the  inn.  £ain  was  still  falling  heavily 
when  he  entered  the  kitchen.  A  bright  fire  was  shining  from  the 
hearth,  and  two  women  were  bustling  about,  one  of  whom  was  Oily 
Dowden. 

'  Well,  how  is  it  going  on  now  ? '  said  Venn  in  an  anxious 
whisper. 

'  Mr.  Yeobright  is  better ;  but  Mrs.  Yeobright  and  Mr.  Wild- 
eve are  dead  and  cold.  The  doctor  says  they  were  quite  gone 
before  they  were  out  of  the  water.'  ,,  ,  ,    .i^iOOQIC 
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'  Ab  I  I  thought  aB  much  nben  I  hauled  'eoi  up.  And  Mrs. 
Wildeve  ? ' 

'  She  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  The  doctor  had  her  put 
between  blanketa,  for  she  was  almost  as  wet  as  they  that  had  been 
in  the  river,  poor  young  thing.  You  don't  seem  very  dry,  reddle- 
man.' 

*  Oh,  'tis  not  much.  I  have  changed  my  things.  This  is  only 
a  little  dampness  I've  got  coming  through  the  rain  again.' 

'  Stand  by  the  fire.  Mis'esa  says  you  be  to  have  whatever  you 
want,  and  she  was  sorry  when  she  was  told  that  you'd  gone  away.' 

Venn  drew  near  to  the  fireplace,  and  looked  into  the  flames  in 
an  absent  mood.  The  steam  came  Irom  his  leggings  and  ascended 
the  chimney  with  the  smoke,  while  he  thought  of  those  who  were 
upstairs.  T^To  were  corpses,  one  had  barely  escaped  the  jaws  of 
death,  another  was  sick  and  a  widow.  The  last  occasion  on  which 
he  had  lingered  by  that  fireplace  was  when  the  raffle  was  in  pro- 
gress ;  when  Wildeve  was  Alive  and  well,  Thomasin  active  and 
smiling  in  the  next  room ;  Yeobright  and  Eust&cia  just  made  man 
and  wife,  and  Mrs.  Yeobright  living  at  Bloonos-End.  It  had 
seemed  at  that  time  that  the  then  position  of  affairs  was  good  for 
at  least  twenty  years  to  come.  Yet  of  all  the  circle  he  himself 
was  the  only  one  Whose  situation  had  not  materially  changed. 

'While  he  ruminated,  a  footstep  descended  the  stairs.  It  was 
the  nurse,  who  brought  in  her  hand  a  rolled  mass  of  wet  paper. 
The  woman  was  so  engrossed  with  her  occupation  that  she  hardly 
saw  Venn.  She  took  from  a  cupboard  some  pieces  of  twine,  which 
she  Btrained  across  the  fireplace,  tying  the  end  of  each  piece  to  the 
fire^og  previously  pulled  forward  for  the  purpose,  and,  unrolling 
the  wet  papers,  she  began  pinning  them  one  by  one  to  the  strings 
in  the  manner  of  clothes  on  a  line. 

'  What  be  they  ? '  said  Venn. 

'  Poor  master's  bank-notes,'  she  answered.  '  They  were  found 
in  his  pocket  when  they  undressed  him.' 

'Then  he  was  not  coming  back  again  for  some  time?'  said  Venn. 

*  That  we  shall  never  know,'  said  she. 

Venn  was  loth  to  depart,  for  all  on  earth  that  interested  him 
lay  under  this  roof.  As  nobody  in  the  house  had  any  more  sleep 
that  night,  except  the  two  who  slept  for  ever,^there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  remain.  So  he  retired  into  the  niche  of  the 
fireplace  where  he  had  used  to  sit,  and  there  he  continued,  watching 
the  steam  from  the  double  row  of  bank-notes  as  they  waved  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  draught  of  the  chimney  till  ^eir 
flaccidity  was  changed  to  dry  crispness  throughout.  Then  the 
woman   came  and  unpinned  them,  and,  folding  ihem  t)ogether. 
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carried  the  haodfiil  upstairs.  Presently  the  doctor  appeared  from 
above  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  could  do  no  more,  and,  pulUog 
on  his  gloveH,  went  out  of  the  house,  the  trotting  of  his  horse  soon 
dying  away  upon  the  road. 

At  four  o'clock  there  was  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door.  It  was 
from  Charley,  who  had  been  sent  by  Captain  Drew  to  inquire  if 
any  thing  had  been  heard  of  Eustacia.  The  girl  who  admitted  him 
looked  in  his  face  a£  if  she  did  not  know  what  answer  to  return, 
and  showed  him  in  to  where  Venn  was  seated,  saying  to  the  red- 
dleman, '  Will  you  tell  him,  please  ? ' 

Venn  told.  Charley's  only  utterance  was  a  feeble,  indistinct 
sound.  He  stood  quite  stUl :  then  he  burst  out  spasmodically, '  I 
shall  see  her  once  more?' 

*  I  dare  say  you  may  see  her,'  said  Diggory  gravely.  '  But 
hadn't  you  better  run  and  tell  Captain  Drew  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes.     Only,  I  do  hope  I  shall  see  her  just  again.' 

'  You  shall,'  said  a  low  voice  behind ;  and  starting  round,  they 
beheld  by  the  dim  light  a  thin,  pallid,  almost  spectral  form, 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  looking  like  Lazarus  coming  from  the 
tomb. 

It  was  Yeobrigbt.  Neither  Venn  nor  Charley  spoke,  and  Clym 
continued :  '  You  shall  see  her.  There  will  be  time  enough  to 
tell  the  Captain  when  it  gets  daylight.  You  would  like  to  see  her 
too — would  you  not,  Diggory  ?     She  looks  very  beautiful  now.' 

Venn  assented  by  rising  to  his  feet,  and  with  Charley  he  fol- 
lowed Clym  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  where  he  took  oflF  his 
boots ;  Charley  did  the  same.  They  followed  Yeobright  upstairs 
to  the  landing,  where  there  was  a  candle  burning,  which  Yeobrigbt 
took  in  his  hand,  and  with  it  led  the  way  into  an  adjoining  room. 
Here  he  went  to  the  bedside,  and  folded  back  the  sheet. 

They  stood  silently  looking  upon  Eustacia,  who,  as  she  lay 
there  still  in  death,  eclipsed  all  her  living  phases.  Pallor  did  not 
include  all  tie  quality  of  her  complexion,  which  seemed  more  than 
whiteness;  it  was  almost  light.  The  expression  of  her  finely 
carved  mouth  was  pleasant,  as  if  a  sense  of  dignity  had  just 
compelled  her  to  leave  off  speaking.  Eternal  rigidity  bad  seized 
upon  it  in  a  momentary  transition  between  fervour  and  resignation. 
Her  black  hair  was  looser  now  than  either'of  them  had  ever  seen 
it  before,  and  surrounded  her  brow  like  a  forest.  The  stateliness 
of  look  which  had  been  almost  too  marked  for  a  dweller  in  a 
country  domicile,  had  at  last  found  an  artistically  happy  back- 
ground. 

Nobody  spoke,  till  at  length  Clym  covered  her  and  turned  aside. 
'  Now  come  here,'  he  said. 
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They  went  to  a  recess  in  the  same  room,  and  there,  on  a  smaller 
Ijed,  lay  another  figure — Wildeve.  Less  repose  was  visible  in  his 
lace  than  in  Eustacia'e,  but  the  same  luminous  youthfulneas  over- 
spread it,  and  the  least  sympathetic  observer  would  have  felt  at 
eight  of  him  now  that  be  was  bom  for  a  higher  destiny  than  this. 
The  only  sign  upon  him  of  his  recent  struggle  for  life  was  in  faia 
finger-tips,  which  were  worn  and  scarified  to  the  bone  in  his  dyiDg 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  hold  on  the  face  of  the  weir-wall. 

Yeobright's  manner  had  been  so  quiet,  he  bad  uttered  so  few 
syllabloB  since  his  reappearance,  that  Venn  imagined  him  resigned. 
It  was  only  when  tbey  bad  left  the  room,  and  stood  upon  the 
landing,  that  the  true  state  of  hia  mind  was  apparent.  Here  he 
said  with  a  wild  smile,  inclining  hia  head  towards  the  chamber  in 
which  Eustacia  lay :  '  She  ia  the  second  woman  I  have  killed  this 
year.  I  was  a  great  cause  of  raj  mother's  death ;  and  I  am  the 
chief  cause  of  hers.' 

'  How  ? '  said  Venn. 

*  I  spoke  cruel  words  to  her,  and  she  left  my  house.  I  did  not 
invite  her  back  till  it  was  too  late.  It  ia  I  who  ought  to  have 
drowned  myself.  It  would  have  been  a  charity  to  the  living  had 
the  river  overwhelmed  me  and  borne  her  up.  But  I  cannot  die. 
Those  who  ought  to  have  lived  lie  dead ;  and  here  am  I  alive ! ' 

*  But  you  can't  charge  yourself  with  crimes  in  that  way,'  said 
Vemi.  '  You  may  as  well  say  that  the  parent*  be  the  cause  of  a 
murder  by  the  child,  for  without  the  parents  the  child  would  never 
have  been  begot.' 

*  Yes,  Venn,  that  ia  very  true ;  but  you  don't  know  all  the  cir- 
curastances.  If  it  had  pleased  God  to  put  an  end  to  me,  it  would 
have  been  a  good  thing  for  all.  But  I  am  getting  used  to  the 
horror  of  my  existence.  They  say  that  a  time  comes  when  men 
laugh  at  misery  through  long  acquaintance  with  it.  Surely  that 
lime  will  soon  come  to  me.' 

'  Your'  aim  has  always  been  good,'  said  Venn.  '  Why  should 
you  say  such  desperate  things  ? ' 

'  No,  they  are  not  desperate.  They  are  only  hopeless ;  and  my 
great  r^ret  is  that  for  what  I  have  done  no  man  can  puniah  me ! ' 
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BOOK  sixth; 

Sboitlj  nIaUa  tlie  gradual  riglitJiig  of  affairs  after  the  foregoing  catastrophe,  &nd 
how  there  resu1t«il  nnothor  gFtoersl  gathering  ut  Blocma-End  ;  with  which,  and 
•  few  other  pttTticuIore,  the  etoc^  closes. 


THE  IKEVITABLE  MO\-EUi;ST 

The  history  of  the  deaths  of  Eiistacia  and  Wildeve  was  told  through- 
out Egdon,  and  far  beyond,  for  many  weeks  and  months.  All  the 
known  incidents  of  their  love  were  enlarged,  distorted,  touched  up, 
and  modified,  till  the  original  reality  bore  but  a  slight  resemblance 
to  the  counterfeit  presentatiou  by  surrounding  tongues.  Whether 
Wildeve  would  have  had  sufficient  ballast  of  character  to  return  to 
Thotnasin  when  once  in  Budmouth  with  Eustacia  may  be  doubted  ; 
but  when  it  was  discovered  that  ho  had  at  least  intended  to  retiun 
the  next  day,  no  allowance  was  made,  and  the  fact  was  dismisaed 
OS  not  worthy  of  reiteration.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  neither  the 
man  nor  the  woman  lost  dignity  by  sudden  death.  Misfortune 
bad  struck  them  gracefully,  cutting  off  their  young  histories  with 
a  catastrophic  dash,  instead  of,  as  with  many,  attenuating  each 
life  to  an  uninteresting  meagreness,  through  long  years  of  wrinkles, 
neglect)  and  decay. 

On  those  most  nearly  concerned  the  effect  was  somewhat 
diETerent.  Strangers  who  had  heard  of  many  such  cases,  now 
merely  beard  of  one  more ;  but  immediately  where  a  blow  falls  no 
previous  imaginings  amount  to  appreciable  preparation  for  it. 
The  very  suddenness  of  her  bereavement  dulled,  to  some  extent, 
Thomaain's  feelings ;  yet,  irrationally  enough,  a  consciousneBs 
that  the  husband  she  had  lost  ought  to  have  been  a  better  man 
did  not  lessen  her  mouming  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  this  fact 
seemed  at  first  to  set  off  the  dead  husband  in  his  young  wife's  eyes, 
and  to  be  the  necessary  cloud  to  the  rainbow. 

But  the  horrors  of  the  unknown  had  passed.  Vagxie  mis- 
givings about  her  future  as  a  deserted  wife  were  at  an  end.  The 
worst  had  once  been  matter  of  trembling  conjecture ;  it  was  now 
matter  of  reason  only,  a  limited  badness.  Her  chief  interest,  the 
little  Eustacia,  still  remained.  There  was  humility  in  her  grief, 
no  defiance  in  her  attitude ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  a  shaken 
spirit  is  apt  to  be  stilled. 

Gould  Thomasin's  moumfulness  now  and  Eustacia's  serenity 
during  life  have  been  reduced  to  common  measure,  they  would 
have   touched  the  same  mark   nearly.      But  Thomasin's  former 
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briglitaesB  made  shadow  of  that  which  in  a  sombre  atmoBphere  was 
light  itself. 

The  spring  came  and  calmed  her;  the  summer  came  and 
Boothed  her ;  the  autumn  arrived,  and  she  hegan  to  be  comforted, 
for  her  little  girl  was  strong  and  happy,  growing  in  size  and 
knowledge  every  day.  Outward  events  flattered  Thomasin  not  a 
little.  Wildeve  had  died  intestate,  and  she  and  the  child  were 
his  only  relatives.  When  administration  had  been  granted,  all 
the  debts  paid,  and  the  residue  of  her  husband's  uncle's  property 
had  come  into  her  hands,  it  was  found  that  the  sum  waiting  to  be 
invested  for  her  own  and  the  child's  benefit  was  little  less  than 
nine  thousand  pounds. 

Where  should  she  live  ?  The  obvious  place  was  Blooms-End. 
The  old  rooms,  it  is  true,  were  not  much  higher  than  the  between- 
decks  of  a  frigate,  necessitating  a  sinking  in  the  floor  under  the 
new  clock-case  she  brought  from  the  inn,  and  the  removal  of  the 
handsome  brass  knobs  on  its  head,  before  there  was  height  for  it  to 
stand  in  j  but,  such  as  the  rooms  were,  there  were  plenty  of  them, 
and  the  place  was  endeared  to  her  by  every  early  recollection. 
Clym  very  gladly  admitted  her  as  a  tenant^  confining  his  own 
existence  to  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  back  staircase  ;  where  he 
lived  on  quietly,  shut  off  from  Thomasin  and  the  two  servants  she 
had  thought  fit  to  indulge  in  now  that  she  was  a  mistress 
of  money,  going  his  own  ways,  and  thinking  his  own  thoughts. 

His  sorrows  had  made  some  change  in  his  outward  appearance  ; 
and  yet  the  alteration  was  chiefly  within.  It  might  have  been 
said  that  he  bad  a  wrinkled  mind.  He  had  no  enemies,  and  he 
could  get  nobody  to  reproach  him,  which  was  why  he  so  bitterly 
reproached  himself. 

He  did  sometimes  think  he  had  been  ill-used  by  fortune  so  far 
as  to  say  that  to  be  born  is  a  palpable  dilemma,  and  that  instead 
of  men  aiming  to  advance  with  glory,  they  should  calculate 
how  to  retreat  without  shame.  But  that  he  and  his  had  been 
sarcastically  and  pitilessly  handled  in  having  such  irons  thrust 
into  their  souls  he  did  not  maintain  long.  It  is  usually  so, 
except  with  the  sternest  of  men.  The  placable  human  race,  in 
its  generous  endeavour  to  construct  an  hypothesis  that  shall 
not  degrade  a  first  cause,  has  always  hesitated  to  conceive  a 
dominant  power  of  lower  moral  quality  than  its  own ;  and,  even 
while  it  sits  down  and  weeps  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  invents 
excuses  for  the  oppression  which  prompts  its  tears. 

Thus,  though  words  of  solace  were  vainly  uttered  in  his 
presence,  he  found  relief  in  a  direction  of  hi3|  0^  choosing  when 
left  to  himself.     For  a  man  of  his  habits,  the  house  and  the  hrtndi-ed- 
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and-twenty  pounds  a  year  which  he  Lad  inherited  from  his  mother 
were  enough  to  supply  all  worldly  needs.  Resources  do  not  depend 
upon  gross  amounts,  but  upon  the  proportion  of  givings  to  takings. 

He  frequently  walked  tlie  heath  alone,  when  the  past  seized 
upon  him  with  its  Ehadowj  hand,  and  held  him  there  to  listen  to  its 
tale.  His  imagination  would  then  people  the  spot  with  its  ancient 
inhabitants:  forgotten  Celtic  tribes  trod  their  tracks  around  him, 
and  he  could  almost  live  among  them,  look  in  their  faces,  and  see 
them  standing  beside  the  barrows  which  swelled  around,  untouched 
and  perfect  as  at  the  time  of  their  erection.  Those  of  the  dyed 
barbarians  who  bad  chosen  the  cultivable  tracts  were,  in  com- 
parison with  those  who  bad  left  their  marks  here,  as  writers  on 
paper  beside  writers  on  parchment.  Their  records  had  perished 
long  ago  by  the  plough,  while  the  works  of  these  remained.  Yet 
they  all  had  lived  and  died  unconscious  of  the  different  fates 
awaiting  their  works.  It  reminded  him  that  unconjectured  factor? 
operate  in  the  production  of  immortality. 

Winter  again  came  round,  with  its  winds,  frosts,  tame  robins, 
and  sparkling  starlight.  The  year  previous,  Thomasin  had  hardly 
been  conscious  of  the  season's  advance;  this  year  she  laid  her 
heart  open  to  external  influences  of  every  kind.  The  life  of  this 
sweet  cousin,  her  baby,  and  her  servants,  came  to  Clym's  senses 
only  in  the  form  of  sounds  through  a  wood  partition  as  he  sat 
over  books  of  exceptionally  large  type ;  but  his  ear  became  at  last 
so  accustomed  to  these  slight  noises  from  the  other  part  of  the 
house,  that  he  almost  could  witness  the  scenes  they  signified.  A 
faint  beat  of  half-seconds  conjured  up  Thomasin  rocking  the  cradle ; 
a  wavering  hum  meant  that  she  wa-s  singing  the  baby  to  sleep ;  a 
crunching  of  sand  as  between  millstones  raised  the  picture  of 
Humphrey's,  Fairway's,  or  Sam's  heavy  feet  crossing  the  stone  floor 
of  the  kitchen ;  a  light  step,  and  a  gay  tune  in  a  high  key,  betokened 
a  visit  from  Grandfer  Cantle  ;  a  sudden  break-off  in  the  Grandfer's 
utterances  implied  the  application  to  his  lips  of  a  mug  of  small 
beer ;  a  bustling  and  slamming  of  doors  meant  starting  to  go  to 
market ;  for  Thomasin,  in  spite  of  her  added  scope  for  gentility, 
led  a  ludicrously  nairow  life,  to  the  end  that  she  might  save 
every  possible  pound  for  her  little  daughter. 

One  summer  day  Clym  was  in  the  garden,  immediately  out- 
side the  parlour  window,  which  was  as  usual  open.  He  was 
looking  at  the  pot-flowers  on  the  sill ;  they  had  been  revived 
and  restored  by  Thomasin  to  the  state  in  which  his  mother  had 
left  them.  He  heard  a  slight  scream  from  Thomasin,  who  was 
sitting  inside  the  room.  ,„   „i^,oOQIC 
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'  Oh,  liow  you  frightened  me ! '  she  said  to  some  one  who  had 
entered.     '  I  thought  you  were  the  ghost  of  yourself.' 

Clym  was  curious  enough  to  advance  a  little  farther  and  look 
in  at  the  window.  To  his  astonishment,  there  stood  within  the 
room  Diggory  Venn,  no  longer  a  reddleman,  but  exhibiting  the 
strangely  altered  hues  of  an  ordinary  Christian  countenance,  white 
shirt-front,  Ugbt  flowered  waistcoat,  blue-spotted  neckerchief,  and 
bottle-green  coat.  Nothing  in  this  appearance  was  at  all  singular 
but  the  feet  of  its  great  difference  from  what  he  had  formerly 
been.  Red,  and  all  approaching  reil,  was  carefully  cscluded  from 
every  article  of  clothes  upon  him,  for  what  is  there  that  persons 
out  of  harness  dread  ao  much  as  reminders  of  the  trade  which  has 
enriched  them  ? 

Yeobright  went  round  to  the  door  and  entered. 

*  I  was  so  alarmed,'  said  Thomasin,  smiling  from  one  to  the 
other.  *  I  couldn't  believe  that  he  had  got  white  of  his  own  ac- 
cord.    It  seemed  supernatural.'  ^ 

'  I  gave  up  dealing  in  reddle  last  Christmas,'  said  Venn.  '  It 
was  a  profitable  trade,  and  I  found  that  by  that  time  I  had  made 
enough  to  take  the  large  dairy  of  eighty  cows  that  my  father  had 
in  his  lifetime.  I  always  thought  of  getting  to  that  place  again 
if  I  changed  at  all ;  and  now  I  am  there.' 

'  How  did  you  manage  to  become  white,  Diggory  ? '  Thomasin 
asked. 

'  I  turned  so  by  degrees,  ma'am.' 

'  You  look  much  better  than  ever  you  did  before.' 

Venn  appeared  confused ;  and  Thomasin,  seeing  how  inadvert- 
ently she  had  spoken  to  a  man  who  might  possibly  have  tender 
feelings  for  her  still,  blushed  a  little.  Clym  saw  nothing  of  this, 
and  added  good-humouredly : 

'  What  shall  we  have  to  frighten  Thomasin's  baby  with,  now 
you  have  become  a  human  being  again  P ' 

*  Sit  down,  Diggory,'  said  Thomasin, '  and  stay  to  tea.' 

Venn  moved  as  if  he  would  retire  to  the  kitchen,  when  Thoma- 
sin said  with  pleasant  pertness,  as  she  went  on  with  some  sewing : 
'  Of  course  you  must  sit  down  here.  And  where  does  your  large 
eighty-cow  dairy  lie,  Mr.  Venn  ? ' 

'  About  two  miles  to  the  right  of  Alderworth,  where  the  meads 
begin.  I  have  thought  that  if  Mr.  Yeobright  would  like  to  pay 
me  a  visit  sometimes  he  shouldn't  stay  away  for  want  of  asking. 
I'll  not  bide  to  tea  this  afternoon,  thankye,  for  Fve  got  something 
on  hand  that  must  be  settled.  'Tis  Maypole-day  to-morrow,  and 
the  Shadwater  folk  have  clubbed  with  a  few  of  your  neighbours 
here  to  have  one  just  outside  yoiu'  palings  in  the  heath,  as  it  is  a 
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nice  green  place.'  Venn  waved  iiis  elbow  towards  the  patch  in  front 
of  the  bouse.  *  I  have  been  talking  to  Fairway  about  it,'  he  con- 
tinued,'and  I  said  to  him  that  before  we  put  up  the  pole  it  would 
be  aa  well  to  ask  Mrs,  Wildeve.' 

*  I  can  say  nothing  against  it,'  she  answered.  '  Our  property 
do^  not  reach  an  inch  farther  than  the  white  palings.' 

'  But  you  might  not  like  to  see  a  lot  of  folk  going  crazy  round 
a  stick,  under  your  very  nose.' 

'  I  shall  have  no  objection  at  all.' 

Venn  soon  after  went  away,  and  in  the  evening  Yeobright 
strolled  as  far  as  Fairway's  cottage.  It  was  a  lovely  May  Eunset, 
and  the  birch-treea  which  grew  on  this  margin  of  the  vast  Egdon 
wilderness  had  put  on  their  new  leaves,  delicate  as  butterflies' 
wings,  and  diaphanous  as  amber.  Beside  Fairway's  dwelling  was 
an  open  space  recessed  from  the  road,  and  here  were  now  collected 
all  the  young  people  from  within  a  radius  of  a  couple  of  miles. 
The  pole  lay  with  one  end  supported  on  a  trestle,  and  women 
were  engaged  in  wreathing  it  from  the  top  downwards  with  wild 
flowers.  The  instincts  of  merry  England  lingered  on  here  with 
exceptional  vitality,  and  the  symbolic  customs  which  tradition 
has  attached  to  each  season  of  the  year  were  yet  a  reality  on 
Egdon.  Indeed,  the  impulses  of  all  such  outlandish  hamlets  are 
Pagan  still :  in  these  spots  homage  to  nature,  self-adoration, 
frantic  gaieties,  fragments  of  Teutonic  rites  to  divinities  whose 
names  are  forgotten,  have  in  some  way  or  other  survived  mediaeval 
doctrine. 

Yeobright  did  not  interrupt  the  preparations,  and  went  home 
again.  The  next  morning,  when  Thomasin  withdrew  the  curtains 
of  her  bed-room  window,  there  stood  the  maypole  in  the  middle  of 
the  green,  its  top  cutting  into  the  sky.  It  had  sprung  up  in  the 
night,  or  rather  early  morning,  like  Jack's  bean-stalk.  She 
opened  the  casement  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  garlands  and 
posies  that  adorned  it.  The  sweet  perfiame  of  the  flowers  had 
already  spread  into  the  surrounding  air,  which,  being  free  from 
every  taint,  conducted  to  her  hps  a  full  measure  of  the  fr^^nce 
received  from  the  spire  of  blossom  in  its  midst.  At  the  top  of  the 
pole  were  crossed  hoops  decked  with  small  flowers ;  beneath  these 
came  a  milk-white  zone  of  may-bloom ;  then  a  zone  of  blue-bells, 
then  of  cowslips,  then  of  lilacs,  then  of  ragged-robins,  daffodils, 
and  so  on,  till  the  lowest  stage  was  reached.  I'homasin  noticed 
all  these,  and  was  delighted  that  the  May-revel  was  to  be  so 
near. 

When  afternoon  came,  people  began  to  gather  on  the  grees, 
and  Yeobright  waa  interested  enough  to  look  out  upon  them  from 
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the  opuii  window  of  liia  room.  Hoon  after  t":.is  Thomasiii  walked 
out  from  the  door  immediately  below,  and  turned  her  eyee  up  to 
her  cousin's  face.  She  was  dressed  mora  gaily  than  Yeobright 
had  ever  seen  her  dress  since  the  time  of  "Wildeve's  death  eighteen 
months  before ;  since  the  day  of  her  marriage  even  she  had  not 
exhibited  herself  to  such  advantage. 

'  How  pretty  you  look  to-day,  Thomaain  I '  said  Glym.  '  Is  it 
because  of  the  maypole  ? ' 

'Not  altogether.'  And  then  she  blushed  and  dropped  her  eyes, 
which  he  did  not  specially  observe,  though  her  manner  seemed 
to  h'ni  to  be  rather  peculiar,  coneidering  that  she  was  only  ad- 
dressing himself.  Could  it  be  possible  that  she  had  put  on  her 
summer  clothes  to  please  him  ? 

He  recalled  her  conduct  towards  him  throughout  the  last  few 
weeks,  when  they  had  often  been  working  together  in  the  garden, 
just  as  they  had  formerly  done  when  they  were  boy  and  girl  under 
his  mother's  eye.  What  if  her  interest  in  him  were  not  bo  en- 
tirely that  of  a  relative  as  it  bad  formerly  been  ?  To  Yeobright 
any  possibility  of  this  sort  was  a  serious  matter ;  and  he  almost 
felt  troubled  at  thought  of  it.  Every  pulse  of  lover-Uke  feeling 
which  had  not  been  stilled  during  Euatacia's  lifetime  had  gone 
into  the  grave  with  her.  His  passion  for  her  had  occurred  too  &r 
on  in  his  manhood  to  leave  fuel  enough  on  hand  for  another  fire 
of  tbat  sort,  as  may  happen  with  more  boyish  loves.  Even  suppos- 
ing him  capable  of  loving  again,  that  love  would  be  a  plant  of  slow 
and  laboured  growth,  and  in  the  end  only  small  and  sickly,  like 
an  autumn-batched  bird. 

He  was  so  distressed  by  this  new  complexity,  'that  when 
the  enthusiastic  brass  band  arrived  and  struck  up,  which  it  did 
about  five  o'clock,  with  apparently  wind  enough  among  its  mem- 
bers to  blow  down  his  house,  he  withdrew  irom  bis  rooms  by 
the  back  door,  went  down  the  garden,  through  the  gate  in  the 
privet  hedge,  and  away  out  of  sight.  He  could  not  bear  to 
remain  in  the  presence  of  enjoyment  to-day,  though  be  had  tried 
hard. 

Nothing  was  seen  of  him  for  four  hours.  When  he  came  back 
by  the  same  path  it  was  dusk,  and  the  dews  were  coating  every 
green  thing.  The  boisterous  music  had  ceased ;  but,  entering  the 
premises  as  he  did  from  behind,  he  could  not  see  if  the  May  party 
had  all  gone  till  he  had  passed  through  Thomaein's  division  of 
the  house  to  the  front  door.  Tbomasin  was  standing  within  the 
porch  alone. 

She  looked  at  him  reproachfully.  '  You  went  away  Jiwt,  ffh^ 
it  began,  Gym,'  she  said.  '       *-• 
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•Yes.  I  felt  I  could  not  join  in.  You  went  out  witb  tbenif 
of  course  ? ' 

*  No,  I  did  not.' 

'  You  appeared  to  be  dressed  on  purpose  ? ' 

'  Yes,  but  I  could  not  go  out  alone ;  so  many  people  were 
there.     One  is  there  now.* 

Yeobright  strained  his  eyes  across  the  dark  green  patch  be- 
yond the  paling,  and  near  the  black  form  of  the  maypole  he  dis- 
cerned a  shadowy  Ggure,  sauntering  idly  up  and  down.  *  Who  is 
it  ? '  he  said. 

*  Mr.  Venn,'  said  Thomasin. 

'  You  might  have  asked  him  to  come  in,  I  think,  Tamsie.  He 
has  been  very  kind  to  you  first  and  last.* 

<  I  will  now,'  she  said ;  and  acting  on  the  impulse,  she'went 
through  the  wicket  to  where  Venn  stood  under  the  maypole. 

*  It  is  Mr.  Venn,  I  think  ? '  she  inquired. 

Venn  started  as  if  he  had  not  seen  her — artful  man  that  he 
was — and  said,  '  Yes.' 

*  Will  you  come  in  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  that  I ' 

'  I  have  seen  you  dancing  this  evening,  and  you  had  the  very 
best  of  the  girls  for  your  partners.  Is  it  that  you  won't  come  in 
because  you  wish  to  stand  here,  and  think  over  the  past  hours  of 
enjoyment  ? ' 

*  Well,  that's  partly  it,'  said  Mr.  Venn  with  ostentatious  sen- 
timent. '  But  the  main  reason  why  I  am  biding  here  like  this  is 
that  I  want  to  wait  till  the  moon  rises.' 

'  To  see  how  pretty  the  maypole  looks  in  the  moonlight  ? ' 

'  No.  To  look  for  a  glove  that  was  dropped  by  one  of  the 
maidens.' 

Thomasin  was  speechless  with  surprise.  That  a  man  who  bad 
to  walk  some  four  or  five  miles  to  his  home  should  wait  here  for 
such  a  reason  pointed  to  only  one  conclusion :  the  man  must  be 
igly  interested  in  that  glove's  owner. 

'  Were  you  dancing  with  ber,  Diggory  ? '  she  asked  in  a  voice 
which  revealed  that  he  had  made  himself  considerably  more  in- 
teresting to  her  by  this  disclosure. 

'  No,'  he  sighed. 

'  And  you  will  not  come  in,  then  ? ' 

*Not  to-night,  thank  you,  ma'am.' 

■Shall  I  lend  you  a  lantern  to  look  for  the  young  person's 
glove,  Mr,  Venn  ? ' 

'Oh  no,  it  is  not  necessary,  Mrs.  Wildeve,  thank  ysu.  rThe 
moon  will  rise  in  a  few  minutes.'  "  "  '     ,_:         8 
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Thomasin  went  back  to  the  porch.  '  Is  he  coming  io  ? '  said 
Cljm,  who  had  been  waiting  where  she  bad  left  him. 

'  He  would  rather  not  to-night,'  she  said,  and  then  passed  by 
him  into  the  house,   whereupon   Clym   too   retired   to   his   own 


When  Clym  was  gone,  Thomasin  crept  upstairs  in  the  dark, 
and,  just  listening  by  the  cot  to  assure  herself  that  the  child  was 
asleep,  she  went  to  the  window,  gently  lifted  the  comer  of  the 
white  curtain,  and  looked  out.  Venn  was  still  there.  She  watched 
the  growth  of  the  faint  radiance  appearing  in  the  sky  by  the 
eastern  hill,  till  presently  the  edge  of  the  moon  burst  upwards 
and  flooded  the  valley  with  light.  Diggory's  form  was  now  dis- 
tinct on  the  green ;  he  was  moving  about  in  a  bowed  attitude, 
evidently  scanning  the  grass  for  the  precious  missing  article, 
walking  in  zigzags  right  and  left  till  he  should  have  passed  over 
every  foot  of  the  ground. 

'How  very  ridiculous!'  Thomasin  murmured  to  herself  id  a 
tone  which  was  intended  to  be  satirical.  *  To  think  that  a  man 
should  be  so  silly  as  to  go  mooning  about  like  that  for  a  girl's 
glove.  A  respectable  dairy-man,  too,  and  a  man  of  money  as  he 
is  now.     What  a  pity  1 ' 

At  last  Venn  appeared  to  find  it ;  whereupon  he  stood  up  and 
raised  it  to  bia  lips.  Then  placing  it  in  his  breast-pocket — the 
nearest  receptacle  to  a  man's  heart  permitted  by  modem  raiment — 
he  ascended  the  valley  in  a  mathematically  direct  line  towards 
bis  distant  home  in  the  meadows. 
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Cltm  saw  little  of  Thomasin  for  several  days  after  this ;  and 
when  they  met  she  was  more  silent  than  usual.  At  length  he 
asked  her  what  she  was  thinking  of  so  intently. 

'  I  am  thoroughly  perplexed,'  she  said  candidly.  '  I  cannot  for 
my  life  think  who  it  is  that  Diggory  Venn  is  so  much  in  love 
with.  None  of  the  girls  at  the  maypole  were  good  enough  for 
him,  and  yet  she  must  ha'  been  there.' 

Clym  tried  to  imagine  Venn's  choice  for  a  moment ;  but  ceasing 
to  he  interested  in  the  question,  he  went  on  again  with  his 
gardening. 

No  clearing  up  of  the  mystery  was  granted  her  for  some  time. 
But  one  afternoon  Thomasin  wa£  upstairs  getting  ready  for  a  walk, 
when  she  bad  occasion  to  come  to  the  landing  and  call  '  Rachel.' 
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Rachel  was  a  girl  about  thirteen  who  cutied  the  baby  out  for 
airings ;  and  she  came  upstsits  at  the  call. 

*  Have  you  seen  one  of  my  last  new  gloves  about  the  houee, 
Kachel  ? '  inquired  Thomaein.    '  It  is  the  fellow  to  this  one.' 

Rachel  did  not  reply. 

'  Why  don't  you  answer  ? '  said  her  mistress. 

'I  think  it  is  lost,  ma'am.' 

*  Lost  ?  who  lost  it  ?     I  have  never  worn  them  but  once.' 
Rachel  appeared  as  one  dreadfully  troubled,  and  at  last  be^^an 

to  cry.  *  Please,  ma'am,  on  the  day  of  the  maypole  I  had  none  to 
wear,  and  I  seed  yours  on  the  table,  and  I  thought  I  would  borrow 
'em.  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  'em  at  all,  but  one  of  them  got  lost. 
Somebody  gave  me  some  money  to  buy  another  pair  for  you,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  go  anywhere  to  get  'em.' 

*  Who's  somebody  ?' 
'  Mr.  Venn.' 

'  Did  he  know  it  was  my  glove  ? ' 

'  Yes.     I  told  him.' 

Thomasin  was  bo  surprised  by  the  explanation  that  she  quite 
forgot  to  lecture  the  girl,  who  glided  silently  away.  Tbomaain 
did  not  move  iarther  than  to  turn  her  eyes  upon  the  grass-plat 
where  the  maypole  had  stood.  She  remained  thinking,  then  said 
to  herself  that  she  would  not  go  out  that  afternoon,  but  would 
work  bar  J  at  the  baby's  unfinished  lovely  plaid  &ock,  cut  on  the 
cross  in  the  newest  fashion.  How  she  managed  to  work  hard,  and 
yet  do  no  more  than  she  had  done  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  would 
have  been  a  mystery  to  any  one  not  aware  that  the  recent  incident 
was  of  a  kind  likely  to  divert  her  industry  from  a  manual  to  a 
mental  channel. 

Next  day  she  went  her  ways  as  usual,  and  continued  her  cus- 
tom of  walking  in  the  heath  with  no  other  companion  than  little 
Eustacia,  now  of  the  age  when  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with 
such  characters  whether  they  are  intended  to  walk  through  the 
world  on  their  hands  or  on  their  feet,  and  so  they  get  into  painful 
complications  by  trying  both.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  Thomasin, 
when  she  had  carried  the  child  to  some  lonely  place,  to  give  her 
a  little  private  practice  on  the  green  turf  and  shepherd's  thyme, 
which  formed  a  soft  mat  to  fall  headlong  upon  when  equilibrium 
was  lost. 

Once,  when  engaged  in  this  system  of  training,  and  stooping 
to  remove  bits  of  stick,  fern-stalks,  and  other  such  fragments  from 
the  child's  path,  that  the  journey  might  not  be  brought  to  an  un- 
timely end  by  some  insuperable  barrier  s  quarter  of  an  inch  high, 
th«  WH  alarmsd  by  diHoreriog  that  a  oMtn  on  lioTNl)ii^'~inu> 
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almoet  close  beside  her,  the  soft  natural  carpet  having  miifQed  the 
horse's  tread.  The  rider,  who  was  Venii,  waved  his  hat  in  the  air 
and  bowed  gallantly. 

•Diggoiy,  give  me  my  glove,'  said  Thomasin,  whose  manner  it 
was  under  any  circumstances  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  a  subject 
which  engrossed  her. 

Venn  immediately  dismounted,  put  his  baud  into  his  breast- 
pocket, and  banded  the  glove. 

'  Thank  you.     It  was  very  good  of  you  to  take  care  of  it.' 

*  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  let  me.' 

'  Oh  no,  I  was  quite  glad  to  find  you  had  it.  Everybody  gets 
so  indifferent,  that  I  was  surprised  to  know  you  thought  of  me.' 

'  If  you  had  remembered  what  I  was  once,  you  wouldn't  have 
been  surprised.' 

*  Afa,  no,'  she  said  quickly.  *  But  men  of  your  character  are 
mostly  80  independent.' 

*  What  is  my  character  ? '  he  asked. 

'  I  don't  exactly  know,'  said  Thomasin  simply,  *  except  it  is  to 
cover  up  your  feelings  under  a  practical  manner,  and  only  to  show 
them  when  you  are  alone.' 

'  Ah,  how  do  you  know  that  ? '  said  Venn  strategically. 

*  Because,'  said  she — stopping  to  put  the  little  girl,  who  had 
managed  to  get  herself  upside  down,  right  end  up  again — '  be- 
cause I  do.' 

*  You  mustn't  judge  by  folks  in  geoeral,'  said  Venn.  •  Still,  I 
don't  know  much  what  feelings  are  nowadays.  I  have  got  so 
mixed  up  with  business  of  one  sort  and  t'other,  that  my  soft  senti- 
ments are  gone  off  iu  vapour  like.  Yes,  I  am  given  up  body  and 
soul  to  the  making  of  money.     MoUey  is  all  my  dream.' 

*  0  IKggory,  how  wicked ! '  said  Thomasin  reproachf^illy,  and 
looking  at  him  in  exact  balance  between  taking  bis  words  seriously 
and  judging  tbem  said  to  tease  her. 

*  Yes,  'tis  rather  a  rum  course,'  said  Venn  in  the  bland  tone  of 
one  comfortably  resigned  to  sins  be  could  no  longer  overcome, 

*  You  who  used  to  be  bo  nice  ! ' 

'  Well,  that's  an  argument  I  rather  like,  because  what  a  man 
has  once  been  he  may  be  again.'     Thomasin  blushed.     *  Except 
■that  it  is  rather  harder  now,'  Venn  continued. 
'  Why  ? '  she  asked. 
'  Because  you  be  richer  than  you  were  at  that  time.' 

*  Oh  no — not  much,  I  have  made  it  nearly  all  over  to  the 
baby,  as  it  wae  my  duty  to  do,  except  just  enough  to  live  on.' 

*  I  am  rather  glad  of  that,'  said  Venn  softly,  and  regarding  her 
from  th«  corner  of  hit  eye,<for  it  makes  it  euier  for  u«  to  be  friendly/ 

«  B 
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Thoma^in  blushed  again,  and,  when  a  few  more  woi^dn  had 
been  said  of  a  not  unpleasing  kind,  Venn  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  OE. 

'X\A&  converBation  had  passed  in  a  hollow  of  the  heath  near  the 
old  Eoman  road  ;  a  place  much  frequented  by  Tbomasin.  And  it 
might  have  been  observed  that  she  did  not  in  future  walk  that 
■way  less  often  from  having  met  Venn  there  now.  Whetiier  or  not 
Venn  abstained  from  riding  thither  because  he  had  met  Thomasin 
in  the  same  place  might  easily  have  been  guessed  from  her  pro- 
ceedings about  two  months  later  in  the  same  year. 


TUB  SEBIOUa 


Thbooqhout  this  period  Yeobrightjhad  more  or  less  pondered  on 
his  duty  to  his  cousin  Thomasin.  ..He'could  not  help  feeling  that 
it  would  be  a  pitiful  waste  of  sweet  material  if  the  tender-natiired 
thing  should  be  doomed  from  this  early  stage  of  her  life  onwards 
to  dribble  away  her  winsome  qualities  on  lonely  gorse  and  fern. 
But  he  felt  this  as  an  economist  merely,  and  not  as  a  lover.  His 
passion  for  Euatacia  had  been  a  sort  of  conserve  of  his  whole  life, 
and  he  had  nothing  more  of  that  supreme  quality  left  to  bestow. 
So  far  the  obvious  thing  was  not  to  entertain  any  idea  of  marriage 
with  Thomasin,  even  to  oblige  her. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Years  ago  there  had  been  in  his  mother's 
mind  a  great  fancy  about  Thomasin.  and  Ihimself.  It  had  not 
positively  amounted  to  a  desire,  but  it  had  always  been  a  favourite 
dream.  That  they  should  be  man  and  wife  in  good  time,  if  the 
happiness  of  neither  were  endangered  thereby,  was  the  fancy  in 
question.  So  that,  what  coui-se  save  one  was  there  now  left  for 
any  son  who  reverenced  his  mother's  memory  as  Yeobright  did  ? 
It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  any  particular  whim  of  parents, 
which  might  have  been  dispersed  by  half-an-hour's  conversation 
dm'ing  their  lives,  becomes  sublimated  by  their  deaths  into  a  fiat 
the  most  absolute,  with  such  results  to  conscientious  children  as 
those  parents,  bad  they  lived,  would  have  been  the  first  to  decry. 

Had  only  Yeobright's  own  future  been  involved,  he  would  - 
have  proposed  to  Thomasin  with  a  ready  heart.  He  had  notliing 
to  lOTe  by  carrying  out  a  dead  mother's  hope.  But  he  dreaded  to 
contemplate  Thomasin  wedded  to  the  mare  corpse  of  a  lover  that  he 
now  felt  himself  to  be.  He  had  but  three  activities  alive  in  him. 
One  was  his  almost  daily  walk  to  the  little  graveyard  wherein  his 
mother  lay ;  another,  his  just  as  frequent  visits  by  night  to  the 
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more  distant  enclosure  which  numbered  Eustacia  among  its  dead ; 
the  third  was  nelf-preparatioa  for  a  vocation  which  alone  seemed 
likely  to  satisfy  hia  cravings — that  of  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the 
eleventh  commandment.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  Thomasiu 
would  be  cheered  by  a  husband  with  such  tendencies  as  these. 

Yet  he  resolved  to  aek  her,  and  let  her  decide  for  herself.  It 
was  even  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  doing  his  duty  that  he  went 
downstairs  to  her  one  evening  for  this  purpose,  when  the  sun  was 
sending  up  the  valley  the  same  long  sliadow  of  the  housetop  that 
he  bad  seen  lying  there  times  out  of  number  while  his  mother 
lived.    , 

Thomasin  was  not  in  her  room,  and  ho  found  her  in  the  front 
garden.  '  I  have  long  been  wanting,  Thomasin,'  he  began, '  to  say 
something  about  a  matter  that  concerns  both  oiu:  futures.' 

'  And  you  are  going  to  say  it  now  ? '  sbe  remarked  quickly, 
colouring  as  she  met  his  gaze.  '  Do  stop  a  minute,  Clyra,  and  let 
me  speak  first,  for,  oddly  enough,  I  have  Leon  wanting  to  say  some- 
thing to  you.' 

'  By  all  means  say  on,  Tamaie.' 

*  I  suppose  nobody  can  overhear  us  ? '  she  went  on,  casting  her 
eyes  around  and  lowering  her  voice.  *  Well,  first  you  will  promise 
me  this — that  you  won't  be  angry  and  call  me  anything  harsh  if 
you  disagree  with  what  I  propose  ? ' 

Yeobright  promised,  and  she  continued ;  '  What  I  want  is  your 
advice,  for  you  are  my  relation — I  mean,  a  sort  of  guardian  to 
me — aren't  you,  Clym  ? ' 

'  Well,  yea,  I  suppose  I  am ; — a  sort  of  guardian.  In  fact,  I 
am,  of  course,'  he  said,  altogether  perplexed  as  to  her  drift. 

'  I  am  thinking  of  marrying,'  she  then  observed  blandly.  '  But 
I  shall  not  marry  unless  you  assure  me  that  you  approve  of  such  a 
step.     Why  don't  you  speak  ? ' 

»I  was  taken  rather  by  surprise.  But,  nevertheless,  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  such  news.  I  shall  approve,  of  course,  dear 
Tamsie.  Who  can  it  be  ?  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess.  No, 
I  am  not — 'tis  the  old  doctor ! — not  that  I  mean  to  call  him  old, 
for  he  is  not  very  old,  after  all.  Ah — I  noticed  when  he  attended 
you  last  time ! ' 

'No,  no,'  she  said  hastily.     '  Tis  Mr.  Venn.' 

Clym's  face  suddenly  became  grave. 

*  There,  now,  you  don't  like  him,  and  I  wish  I  hadn't  mentioned 
him,'  she  exclaimed  almost  petulantly.  '  And  I  shouldn't  have 
done  it,  either,  only  he  keeps  on  bothering  me  so  till  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  ! ' 

Clym  looked  out  of  the  window.     '  I  like  Venn  well  enough, 
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he  answered  at  last.  <  He  is  a  very  hooest  and  at  the  same  time 
astute  maa.  He  is  clever  too,  as  is  proved  b;  his  having  got  you 
to  favour  him.     But  really,  Tbomasin,  he  is  not  quite * 

*  G-entleman  enough  for  me.  That  is  just  what  I  feeL  I  am 
sorry  now  that  I  asked  you,  and  I  won't  think  any  more  of  him.  At 
the  same  time,  I  must  marry  him  if  I  marry  anybody,  that  I  vnil 
say.' 

'  I  don't  see  that,'  said  Clym,  carefully  concealing  every  clue  to 
his  own  interrupted  intention,  which  she  plainly  bad  not  guessed. 
'  You  might  marry  a  professionaJ  man,  or  somebody  of  that  sort, 
by  going  into  the  town  to  live,  and  forming  acquaintances  there.' 

*  I  am  not  fit  for  town  life — so  very  rural  and  silly  as  I  always 
have  been.     Do  not  you  yourself  notice  my  countrified  ways  ? ' 

*  Well,  when  I  came  borne  from  Paris  I  did,  a  little ;  but  I 
don*t  now.' 

*  That's  because  you  have  got  countrified  too.  Oh,  I  couldn't 
live  in  a  street,  for  tbe  world !  Egdon  is  a  ridiculous  old  place  ; 
but  I  have  got  used  to  it,  and  I  couldn*t  be  happy  anywhere  else 
at  aU.' 

'  Neither  could  I,'  said  Clym. 

*  Then,  bow  could  you  say  that  I  should  marry  some  town  man  ? 
I  am  sure,  say  what  you  will,  that  I  must  marry  Diggory  if  I  mari-y 
at  all.  He  has  been  kinder  to  me  than  anybody  else,  and' has 
helped  me  in  many  ways  that  I  don't  know  of.'  Thomasin  almost 
pouted  now. 

'  Yes,  he  has,'  said  Clym  in  a  neutral  tone.  'Well,  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  say,  marry  him.  But  I  cannot  for- 
get what  my  mother  thought  on  that  matter,  and  it  goes  rather 
against  me  not  to  respect  her  opinion.  There  is  too  much  reacon 
why  we  should  do  the  little  we  can  to  respect  it  now.' 

'  Very  well,  then,'  sighed  Thomasin.    '  I  will  say  no  more.' 

*  But  you  are  not  bound  to  obey  my  wishes.  I  merely  say  what 
I  think.' 

'  Oh  no — I  don't  want  to  be  rebellious  in  that  way,'  she  said 
sadly.  *  I  had  no  business  to  think  of  him — I  ought  to  have  thought 
ofmy&mily.  What  dreadfully  bad  impulses  there  are  in  mel'  Uer 
lip  trembled,  and  she  turned  away  to  hide  a  tear. 

Clym,  though  vexed  at  what  seemed  her  unaccountaUe  taste, 
was  in  a  measure  relieved  to  find  that  at  any  rate  the  marriage 
question  in  relation  to  himself  was  shelved.  Through  several 
succeeding  days  he  saw  her  at  different  times  from  the  window'  of 
his  room,  moping  disconBoktely  about  the  garden.  He  was  half, 
angry  with  her  for  choosing  Venn ;  then  he  was  grieved  at  having 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  Venn's  happiness,  who  was,  after  all,  as 
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honeat  and  persevering  a  ;oung  fellow  ae  any  on  £^on,  since  he 
had  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  Id  abort,  Clym  did  not  know  what 
to  do. 

When  next  they  met  ehe  said  abrnptly :  '  He  is  much  mote 
respectable  dow  thaii  be  was  then  1 ' 

'  Who  ? — oh,  yes,  Diggory  Venn.' 

•  Aunt  only  objected  because  he  was  a  reddleman.' 

'  Well,  Tbotnasin,  perhaps  I  don't  know  all  tbe  particulars  of 
my  mother's  wish.    So  you  had  better  use  your  own  discretion.' 

*  You  will  always  feel  that  I  slighted  your  mother's  memory.' 
'No,  I  will  not.     I  shall  think  you  are  convinced  that,  had  sht 

seen  Diggory  in  hb  present  position,  she  would  have  considered 
him  a  fitting  husband  for  you.  Now,  that's  my  real  feeling. 
Don't  consult  me  any  more,  but  do  as  you  like,  Thomasin.  I  shall 
be  content.' 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Thomasin  was  convinced ;  for  a  few  days 
after  this,  when  Clym  strayed  into  a  part  of  the  heath  he  had  not 
lately  visited,  Humphrey,  who  was  at  work  there,  said  to  him :  'I  am 
glad  to  see  that  Mrs.  Wildeve  and  Venn  have  made  it  up  ^ain, 
seemingly.' 

'  Have  they  ? '  said  Clym  abstractedly. 

'  Yea ;  and  he  do  contrive  to  stumble  upon  her  whenever  she 
walks  out  on  fine  days  with  the  chiel.  But,  Mr.  Yeobright,  I  can't 
help  feeling  that  your  cousin  ought  to  have  married  yon.  Tis  a 
pity  to  m^e  two  chimley.  comers  where  there  need  he  only  one. 
You  coidd  get  her  away  &om  him  now,  'tis  my  belief,  if  you  were 
only  to  set  about  it.' 

'  How  can  I  have  the  conscience  to  marry  after  having  driven 
two  women  to  their  deaths  ?  Don't  think  such  a  thing,  Humphrey. 
After  my  experience,  I  should  consider  it  too  much  of  a  burlesque 
to  go  to  church  and  take  a  wife.  In  the  words  of  Job,  '*  I  have 
made  a  covenant  with  mine  eyes ;  why  then  should  I  think  upon 
a  maid  ?  " ' 

'  No,  Mr.  Clym ;  don't  fancy  that  about  driving  two  women  to 
their  deaths.     You  shouldn't  say  it.' 

'  Well,  we'll  leave  that  out,'  said  Yeobright.  *  But  anyhow  the 
times  have  set  a  mark  upon  me  which  wouldn't  look  well  in  a  love- 
making  scene.  I  have  two  ideas  in  my  bead,  and  no  others.  I  am 
going  to  keep  a  night-school ;  and  I  am  going  to  turn  preacher. 
What  have  you  got  to  say  to  that,  Humphrey  ? ' 

•  ni  come  and  hear  ye  with  all  my  heart.' 

*  Thanks.     'TIS  all  I  wish.' 

As  Clym  descended  into  the  valley,  Thomasiii  came  down  by 
the  oth^r  path,  and  met  him  at  the  gate.    '  What  do  you  think  I 
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have  to  tell  you,  Clym  ? '  she  said,  looking  archly  over  lier  slioulder 
at  him. 

*  I  can  guesp,'  he  replied. 

She  acnitiniaed  his  face.  '  Yes,  you  guess  right.  It  is  going 
to  be,  after  all.  He  thinks  I  may  as  well  make  up  my  mind,  and 
I  have  got  to  think  so  too.  It  is  to  be  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  next 
month,  if  you  don't  object.' 

'  Do  what  you  think  right,  dear.  I  am  only  too  glad  that 
you  see  your  way  clear  to  happiness  again.  My  sex  owes  you 
every  amends  for  the  treatment  you  received  in  days  gone  by.' 


Antbodt  who  had  passed  through  lilooms-£nd  ahout  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  fixed  for  the  wedding,  would  have  found 
that,  while  Yeobright's  house  was  comparatively  quiet,  sounds 
denoting  great  activity  came  from  the  dwelling  of  his  nearest 
neighbour,  Timothy  Fairway.  It  was  chiefly  a  noise  of  feet, 
briskly  crunching  hither  and  thither  over  the  sanded  floor  within. 
One  man  only  was  visible  outside,  and  he  seemed  to  be  later  at  an 
appointment  than  he  had  intended  to  be,  for  he  hastened  up  to 
the  door,  lifted  the  latcli,  and  walked  in  without  ceremony. 

The  scene  within  was  not  quite  the  customary  one.  Standing 
about  the  room  was  the  little  knot  of  men  who  formed  the  chief 
part  of  the  Egdon  coterie,  there  being  present  Fairway  himself, 
Grandfer  Cantle,  Humphrey,  Christian,  and  Sam  the  turf-cntter. 
It  was  a  warm  day,  and  the  men  were  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
theic  shirt-sleeves,  except  Christian,  who  had  always  a  ner\ouB 
fear  of  parting  with  a  scrap  of  his  clothing  when  iu  anybody's 
house  but  his  own.  Across  the  stout  oak  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  was  thrown  a  mass  of  striped  linen,  which  Grandfer 
Cantle  held  down  on  one  aide,  and  Humphrey  on  the  other,  while 
Fairway  rubbed  its  surface  with  a  yellow  lump,  his  face  being 
damp  and  creased  with  the  effort  of  the  labour. 

'  Waxing  a  bed-tick,  souls  ? '  said  the  new-comer. 

*  Yes,  Sam,'  said  Grandfer  Cantle,  as  a  man  too  busy  to  waste 
words.     *  Shall  I  stretch  this  corner  a  shade  tighter,  Timothy  ? ' 

Fairway  replied,  and  the  waxing  went  on  with  unabated 
vigour.  'Tis  going  to  be  a  good  bed,  by  the  look  o't,'  continued 
Sam,  after  an  interval  of  silence.     '  Who  may  it  be  for  ? ' 

'  Tis  a  present  for  the  new  folks  that's  going  fo  set  up  house- 
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keeping,'  said  GhriBtiau,  who  stood  helpless  and  overcome  by  the 
majesty  of  the  proceedings. 

'Ah,  to  be  aiire ;  and  a  valuable  one,  'a  b'lieve.' 

'Beds  be  dear  to  fokea  that  don't  keep  geese,  baint  they, 
Mister  Fairway?'  said  Christian,  as  to  an  omniscient  being. 

*  Yes,'  said  Fairway,  standing  up,  giving  his  forehead  a  thorough 
mopping,  and  handing  the  beee-waz  to  Humphrey,  who  succeeded 
at  the  rubbing  forthwith.  '  Not  that  this  couple  be  in  want  of 
one,  but  'twas  well  to  show  'em  a  bit  of  friendliness  at  this  great 
racketing  vagary  of  their  lives.  I  set  up  both  my  own  daughters 
in  one  when  they  were  married,  and  there  have  been  feathers 
enough  for  another  in  the  house  the  last  twelve  months.  Now 
then,  neighbours,  I  think  we  have  laid  on  enough  wax.  Grandfer 
Cantle,  you  turn  the  tick  the  right  way  outwards,  and  then  I'll 
begin  to  shake  in  the  feathers.' 

When  the  bed  was  in  proper  trim.  Fairway  and  Christian 
brought  forward  vast  paper  bags,  stuffed  to  the  full,  but  light  as 
balloons,  and  began  to  turn  the  contents  of  each  into  the  recep- 
tacle just  prepared.  As  bag  after  bag  was  emptied,  airy  tufts  of 
down  and  feathers  floated  about  the  room  in  iocieasing  quantity 
till,  through  a  mishap  of  Christian's,  who  shook  the  contents  ol 
one  bag  outside  the  tick,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  becamt 
dense  with  gigantic  flakes,  which  descended  upon  the  workers  like 
a  windless  snow-storm. 

'  I  never  see  such  a  clumsy  chap  as  you.  Christian,'  said  Grandfer 
Cantle  severely.  '  You  might  have  been  the  son  of  a  man  that's 
never  been  outside  Blooms-End  in  his  life  for  all  the  wit  you 
have.  Beally,  all  the  soldiering  and  smartness  in  tlie  world  in  the 
father  seems  to  count  for  nothing  in  forming  the  nater  of  the  son. 
As  far  as  that  chiel  Christian  ie  concerned,  I  might  as  well  have 
stayed  at  home  and  seed  nothing  like  all  the  rest  of  ye  here. 
Though,  as  tar  as  myself  is  concerned,  a  dashing  spirit  has  counted 
for  sommat,  \a  be  sure.' 

'  Don't  ye  let  me  down  so,  father ;  I  feel  no  big^r  than  a 
ninepin  after  it!     I've  made  but  a  bruckle  hit,  I'm  afeard.' 

'  Come,  come  1  Never  pitch  yerself  in  such  a  low  key  as  that, 
Christian ;  you  should  try  more,'  said  Fairway. 

'  Yes,  you  should  try  more,'  echoed  the  Grandfer  with  insist- 
ence, as  if  he  had  been  the  first  to  make  the  suggestion.  *In 
common  conscience,  every  man  ought  either  to  marry  or  go  a 
soldier.  Tis  a  scandal  to  the  nation  to  do  neither  one  nor  t'other. 
I  did  both,  thank  CSod.  Neither  to  raise  men  nor  to  lay  'em  low 
—that  shows  a  poor  do-nothing  spirit  indeed.' 

'  I  never  had  the  nerve  to  stand  fire,'  faltered  Christian.     '  But 
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as  to  nuuTying,  I  own  Fve  asked  here  and  there,  though  'ithout 
much  fruit  &om  it.  Yes,  there's  some  house  or  other  that  might 
have  had  a  man  for  a  master — such  as  he  is — that's  now  ruled  by 
a  woman  alone.  Still,  it  might  have  been  awkward  if  I  had  found 
her  out ;  for,  d'ye  see,  neighbours,  there'd  have  been  nobody  left 
at  home  to  keep  dowu  father's  Bpirits  to  the  decent  pitch  that 
becomes  a  old  man.' 

'And  you've  your  work  cut  out  to  do  that,  my  son,'  eaid 
firandfer  Cantle  smartly.  '  I  wish  that  the  dread  of  infirnuties 
was  not  so  strong  in  me  I — I'd  start  the  very  first  thing  to-morrow 
to  see  the  world  over  again.  But  seventy-one,  though  nothing  at 
home,  is  a  high  figure  for  a  rover.  .  .  .  Ay,  seventy-one  laat 
Candlemas-day.  Gad,  Td  sooner  have  it  in  guineas  than  in 
years  1 '     And  the  old  man  sighed. 

'  Don't  ye  be  mournful,  Grandfer,'  said  Fairway.  *  Empt  some 
more  feathers  into  the  bed-tick,  and  keep  up  yer  heart.  Though 
rather  lean  in  the  stalkB,  you  be  a  green-leaved  old  man  still. 
There's  time  enough  left  to  ye  yet  to  fill  whole  chronicles.' 

'B^ad,  I'll  go  to  'em,  Timothy — to  the  married  pair!'  said 
G-randter  Cantle  in  an  encouraged  voice,  and  starting  round 
briskly.  '  I'll  go  to  'em  to-night,  and  sing  a  wedding^song,  hey  ? 
'Tis  like  me  to  do  so,  you  know ;  and  they'd  see  it  as  such.  My 
"  Down  in  Cupid's  Gardens  "  was  well  liked  in  'four ;  stiU,  I've 
got  others  as  good,  and  even  better.     What  do  ye  say  to  my 

She  cal'-led  to'  her  love' 
From  the  hit'-tica  o-bove', 
'  O  come  iu'  from  the  fog'-gy  iog'-gy  dew'.' 

'Twould  please  'em  well  at  such  a  time !  Really,  now  I  come  to 
tbink  of  it,  I  haven't  turned  my  tongue  in  my  head  to  the  shape 
of  a  real  good  song  since  Old  Rfidsummer  night,  when  we  had  the 
"  Barley  Mow  "  at  the  "  Woman  j "  and  'tis  a  pity  to  neglect  your 
strong  point  where  there's  few  that  have  the  compass  for  such 
things ! ' 

'So  'tis,  BO  'tis,'  said  Fairway.  'Now  gie  the  bed  a  shake 
down.  We've  put  in  seventy  pound  of  best  feathers,  and  I  tbink- 
that's  as  many  as  the  tick  will  fairly  hold.  A  bit  and  a  drap 
wouldn't  be  amiss  now,  I  reckon.  Christian,  maul  down  the 
victuab  from  comer-cupboard  if  canst  reach,  man ;  and  I'll  draw 
a  drap  o'  sommat  to  wet  it  with.' 

They  sat  down  to  a  lunch  in  the  midst  of  their  work,  feathers 
around,  above,  and  below  them  i  the  original  owners  of  which 
occasionally  looked  in  at  the  open  door  and  cackled  begrudgingly 
at  sight  of  such  a  quantity  of  their  old  clothes. 
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*  Upon  mj  soul  I  shall  be  cbokt,'  said  Fairva;  when,  having 
extracted  a  feather  from  his  mouth,  he  found  several  others  float- 
ing on  the  mug  as  it  was  handed  round. 

'  I've  Bwallered  several ;  and  one  had  a  toleralile  quill,'  said 
Sam  placidly  from  the  comer. 

*  Hnllo — ^what's  that — wheela  I  hear  coming  ? '  Grandfer  GantJe 
exclaimed,  jumping  up  and  hastening  to  the  door.  *Wh;,  'tis 
they  back  again :  I  didn't  expect  'em  yet  this  half-hour.  To  be 
sure,  how  quick  marrying  can  be  done  when  you  are  in  the  mind 
for't  1 ' 

'  Oh  yes,  it  can  soon  be  doiie^  said  Fairway,  as  if  something 
should  be  added  to  make  the  statement  complete. 

He  arose  and  followed  the  Grandfer,  and  the  rest  also  went  to 
the  door.  In  a  moment  an  open  fly  was  driveu  past,  in  which  sat 
Venn  and  Mrs.  Venn,  Yeobright,  and  a  grand  relative  of  Venn's 
who  had  come  &om  Budmontb  for  the  occasion.  The  fly  had 
been  hired  at  the  nearest  town,  regardless  of  distance  and  cost, 
there  being  nothing  on  Egdon  Heath,  in  Venn's  opinion,  dignified 
enough  for  such  an  event  when  such  a  woman  as  Thomasin  was  the 
bride ;  and  the  church  was  too  remote  for  a  walking  bridal-party. 

As  the  fly  passed,  the  group  which  had  run  out  from  the  home- 
stead shouted  *  Hurrah  I'  and  waved  their  bands,  feathers  and  down 
floating  from  their  hair,  their  sleeves,  and  the  folds  of  their  gar- 
ments at  every  motion,  and  Grandfer  Cantle's  seals  dancing 
merrily  in  the  sunlight  as  he  twirled  himself  about.  The  driver 
of  the  fly  turned  a  supercilious  gaze  upon  them ;  he  even  treated 
the  wedded  pair  themselves  with  something  of  condescension ;  for 
in  what  other  state  than  heathen  could  people  rich  or  poor  exist, 
who  were  doomed  to  abide  in  such  a  world's-end  as  Egdon? 
Thomasin  showed  no  such  superiority  to  the  group  at  the  door, 
fluttering  her  hand  as  quickly  as  a  bird's  wing  towards  them,  and 
asking  Diggory,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  if  they  ought  not  to  alight 
and  speak  to  these  kind  neighbours.  Venn,  however,  suggested 
that,  as  they  were  all  coming  to  the  house  in  the  evening,  this  was 
hardly  necessary. 

After  this  excitement  the  saluting  party  returned  to  their 
occupation,  and  the  stuffing  and  sewing  was  soon  afterwards 
finished,  when  Fairway  harnessed  a  horse,  wrapped  up  the  cum- 
brous present,  and  drove  ofi*  with  it  in  the  cart  to  Venn's  house  at 
North  Shadwater. 

Yeobright,  having  filled  the  office  at  the  wedding-service  which 
naturally  fell  to  his  hands,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  bouse 
with  the  husband  and  wife,  was  indisposed  to  take  part  in  the 
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feasting  and  dxtnciug  which  wound  up  the  evening.  Tboroasin 
was  diBappointed. 

'  I  wish  I  could  be  there  without  dashing  your  BpiritB,'  he  said. 
'  But  I  might  be  too  much  like  the  skuU  at  the  banquet.' 

'  No,  no.' 

'  Well,  dear,  apart  from  that,  if  you  would  excuse  me,  I  should 
be  glad.  I  know  it  seems  unkind ;  but,  dear  Thomasin,  I  fear  I 
should  not  be  happy  in  the  compauy — there,  that's  the  truth  of  it. 
I  shall  always  be  coming  to  see  you  at  your  new  home,  you  know, 
so  that  my  absence  now  will  not  much  matter.' 

*  Then  I  give  in.  Do  whatever  will  be  most  comfortable  to 
yourself.' 

Clym  retired  to  his  lodging  at  the  house-top  much  relieved, 
and  occupied  himself  during  the  afternoon  in  noting  down  the 
lieads  of  a  sermon,  with  which  he  intended  to  initiate  all  that 
really  seemed  practicable  of  the  sclieme  that  had  origiaally 
brought  him  hither,  and  that  he  had  so  long  kept  in  view  under 
various  modiiications,  through  evil  and  good  report.  He  had 
tested  and  weighed  his  convictions  again  and  again,  and  saw  no 
reason  to  alter  them,  though  he  had  considerably  lessened  his 
plan.  His  eyesight,  by  long  humouring  in  his  native  air,  had 
grown  stronger,  but  not  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  his  attempt- 
ing his  extensive  educational  project.  Yet  be  did  not  repine: 
there  was  still  more  than  enough  of  an  unambitious  sort  to  tax 
all  his  energies,  and  occupy  all  his  hours. 

Evening  drew  on,  and  sounds  of  life  and  movement  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  domicile  became  more  pronounced,  the  gate  in 
the  palings  clicking  incessantly.  The  party  was  to  be  an  early 
one,  and  all  the  guests  were  assembled  long  before  it  was  dark. 
Yeobright  went  down  the  back  staircase  and  into  the  heath  1^ 
another  path  than  that  in  front,  intending  to  walk  in  the  open 
air  till  the  party  was  over,  when  he  would  return  to  wish  Thomasin 
and  her  husband  good-bye  as  they  departed.  His  steps  were 
insensibly  bent  towards  Mistover,  by  the  path  that  he  bad  fol- 
lowed on  that  terrible  morning  when  he  learnt  the  strange  news 
from  Susan's  boy. 

He  did  not  turn  aside  to  the  cottage,  but  pushed  on  to  an 
eminence,  whence  he  could  see  over  the  whole  quarter  that  had 
once  been  Eustacia's  home.  While  he  stood  observing  the  dark- 
ening scene,  somebody  came  up.  Clym,  seeing  him  but  dimly, 
would  have  let  bim  pass  by  silently,  had  not  the  pedestrian,  who 
was  Charley,  recognised  the  young  man  and  spoken  to  him. 

*  Charley,  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  length  of  time,'  said 
Yeobright.     '  Do  you  often  walk  this  way  ? ' 
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<  No,*  the  lad  replied.     '  I  don't  otten  come  outside  the  bank.' 

'  You  were  not  at  the  maypole  ? ' 

'  No,'  aaid  Charley,  in  the  same  listlees  tone.  *  I  don't  care  for 
that  sort  of  thing  now.' 

'You  rather  liked  Miss  Eustacia,  didn't  you?'  Yeobright 
gently  asked.  Eustacia  had  frequently  told  him  of  Charley's  ro- 
mantic attachment. 

'  Yes,  very  much.     Ah,  I  wish ' 

'Yea?' 

'  I  wish,  Mr.  Yeobright,  you  could  give  me  something  to  keep 
that  once  belonged  to  her — if  you  don't  mind.' 

'  I  shall  be  very  happy  to.  It  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure, 
Charley.  Let  me  think  what  I  have  of  here  that  you  would  like- 
But  come  with  me  to  the  houfe,  and  I'll  see.' 

They  walked  towards  Blooms-End  together.  When  they 
reached  the  front  it  was  dark,  and  the  shutters  were  closed,  so  that 
nothing  of  the  interior  could  be  seen. 

'  Come  round  this  way,'  said  Clym,  '  My  entrance  is  at  the 
back  for  the  present.' 

The  two  went  round  and  ascended  the  crooked  stair  in  dark- 
ness till  Clym's  sitting-room  on  the  upper  floor  was  reached,  where 
he  lit  a  candle,  Charley  entering  gently  behind.  Yeobright 
searched  his  desk,  and,  taking  out  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper,  unfolded 
from  it  two  or  three  undulating  locks  of  raven  hair,  which  fell 
over  the  paper  like  black  streams.  From  these  he  selected  one, 
wrapped  it  up  and  gave  it  to  the  lad,  whose  eyes  had  filled  with 
tears.  He  kissed  the  packet,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  said  in  a 
voice  of  emotion, '  Oh,  Mr.  Clym  ;  how  good  you  are  to  me  I ' 

*  I  will  go  a  little  way  with  you,'  said  Clym.  And  amid  the 
noise  of  merriment  from  below  they  descended.  Their  path  to  the 
front  led  them  close  to  a  little  side  window,  whence  the  rays  of 
candles  streamed  across  the  shrubs.  The  window,  being  screened 
from  general  observation  by  the  bushes,  had  been  left  unblinded, 
BO  that  a  person  in  this  private  nook  could  see  all  that  was  going 
on  within  the^  room  which  contained  the  wedding  guests,  except 
in  80  far  as  vision  was  hindered  by  the  green  antiquity  of  the 
panes. 

'  Charley,  what  are  they  doing  ? '  said  Clym.  '  My  sight  is 
weaker  again  to-night,  and  the  glass  of  this  window  is  not  good." 

Charley  wiped  his  own  eyes,  which  were  rather  blurred  with 
moisture,  and  stepped  closer  to  the  casement.  'Mr.  Venn  is  asking 
Christian  Cantle  to  sing,'  he  replied ;  <  and  Christian  is  moving 
about  in  his  chair  as  if  he  were  much  frightened  at  the  question, 
and  his  father  has  struck  up  a  stave  instead  of  him.'      "^  itXH^IC 
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'  Yes,  I  oan  hear  the  old  maa'e  voice,*  said  Glym.  *  So  tliere's 
to  be  no  dancing,  I  suppose.  And  is  Tbomasin  in  the  room  ?  I 
see  something  moving  in  front  of  the  candles  that  resembles  her 
shape,  I  think.' 

<  Yee.  She  do  eeem  happy.  She  is  red  in  the  face  and  langb- 
ing  at  something  Fairway  has  said  to  her.     Oh,  my  I ' 

'  What  noise  was  that  ? '  said  Clym. 

'Mr.  Venn  is  so  tall  that  be  has  knocked  his  head  against  the 
beam  in  gieing  a  skip  as  he  passed  under.  Mrs.  Venn  hev  nm  up 
quite  frightened,  and  now  she's  put  her  hand  to  his  head  to  feel  if 
there's  a  lump.  And  now  they  be  all  laughing  again  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.' 

*  Do  any  of  them  seem  to  care  about  my  not  being  there  ? ' 
Glym  asked. 

'  No — not  a  bit  in  the  world.  Now  they  are  all  holding  up 
tbeir  glasses  and  drinking  somebody's  health.' 

*  I  wonder  if  it  is  mine  ? ' 

'  No,  'tis  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Venn's,  because  he  is  making  a  hearty 
sort  of  speech.  There — now  Mrs.  Venn  bas  got  up,  and  is  going 
away  to  put  on  her  things,  I  think.' 

'  WeU,  they  haven't  concerned  themselves  about  me,  and  it  is 
quite  right  they  should  not.  It  is  all  as  it  should  be,  and  Tho- 
masin  at  least  is  happy.  We  will  not  stay  any  longer  now,  as  they 
will  soon  be  coming  out  to  go  home.' 

He  accompanied  the  lad  into  the  heatb  on  his  way  home,  and  re- 
turning alone  to  t^e  house  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  found  Venn 
and  Tbomasin  ready  to  start,  all  tbe  guests  having  departed  in  his 
absence.  The  wedded  pair  took  their  seats  in  tbe  four-wheeled 
dog-cart  which  Venn's  head  milker  and  handy  man  had  driven 
from  Shadwater  to  fetch  them  in ;  little  Eustacia  and  the  nurse 
were  packed  securely  upon  the  opened  flap  behind ;  and  the  milker, 
on  an  ancient  overstepping  pony  whose  shoes  clashed  like  cymbals 
at  every  tread,  rode  in  the  rear,  in  tte  manner  of  a  body-servant 
of  the  last  centiu^. 

'  Now  we  leave  yon  in  absolute  possession  of  your  own  bouse 
again,'  said  Tbomasin,  as  she  bent  down  to  wish  her  cousin  good- 
night. 'It  ftill  be  rather  lonely  for  you,  Clym,  after  the  hubbub 
we  have  been  maldng.' 

'  Oh,  tjiat's  no  inconvenience,'  said  Clym,  smiling  rather  sadly. 
And  then  the  party  drove  off,  and  vanished  in  the  night  shades,  and 
Yeobright  entered  the  house.  The  ticking  of  the  clock  was  the 
only  sound  that  greeted  him,  for  not  a  soul  remained ;  Christian, 
who  acted  as  cook,  valet,  and  gardener  to  Clym,  sleeping  at 
bis  father's  hoiu«.  <  Yeobright  sat  down  in  one  of  tbe  vacant. 
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chairs,  and  remained  in  thought  a  long  time.  His  moth^'e  old 
chair  was  opposite ;  it  had  been  eat  in  that  evening  by  those  who 
had  scarcely  remembered  that  it  ever  was  hers.  But  to  Clym  she 
was  almost  a  presence  there,  now  as  always.  Whatever  ^e  was 
in  other  people's  memories,  in  his  she  was  the  sublime  saint  whose 
radiance  even  his  tenderness  for  Eustacia  could  not  obscure.  But 
his  heart  was  heavy ;  that  mother  had  lUit  crowned  him  in  the  day 
of  his  espousals,  and  in  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart.  And 
events  had  borne  out  the  accuracy  of  her  judgment,  and  proved  the 
devotednese  of  her  care.  He  should  have  heeded  her  for  Eustacia's 
sake  even  more  than  for  his  own.  '  It  was  all  my  fault,'  he 
whispered.  *0  my  mother,  my  mother!  would  to  God  that  I 
could  live  my  life  again,  and  endure  for  you  what  you  endured 
for  me ! ' 

On  the  Sunday  after  this  wedding  an  unusual  sight  was  to  be 
seen  on  Blackbarrow.  From  a  distance  there  simply  appeared  to 
be  a  motionless  figure  standing  on  the  top  of  the  tumulus, 
just  as  Eustacia  had  stood  on  that  lonely  summit  some  two  years 
and  a  half  before.  But  now  it  was  fine  warm  weather,  with  only 
a  summer  breeze  blowing,  and  early  afternoon  instead  of  dull 
twilight.  Those  who  ascended  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  barrow  perceived  that  the  erect  form  in  tie  centre,  piercing 
tie  sky,  was  not  really  alone.  Bound  him  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
barrow  a  number  of  heathmen  and  women  were  reclining  or  sitting 
at  their  ease.  They  listened  to  the  words  of  tie  man  in  their 
midst,  who  was  preaching,  while  they  abstractedly  pulled  heather, 
stripped  ferns,  or  tossed  pebbles  down  the  slope.  This  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  moral  lectures  or  sermons  on  the  mount,  which 
were  to  be  delivered  from  the  same  place  every  Sunday  afternoon 
as  long  as  the  fine  weather  lasted. 

The  commanding  elevation  of  Blackbarrow  had  been  chosen 
for  two  reasons :  first,  that  it  occupied  a  central  position  among  the 
remote  cottages  around ;  secondly,  that  the  preacher  thereon  could 
be  seen  from  all  adjacent  points  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  his  post, 
the  view  of  him  being  thus  a  convenient  signal  to  those  stragglers 
who  wished  to  draw  near.  The  speaker  was  bareheaded,  and  the 
breeze  at  each  waft  gently  lifted  and  lowered  his  hair,  somewhat 
too  thin  for  a  man  of  his  years,  these  still  numbering  less  than 
thirty.  He  wore  a  shade  over  his  eyes,  and  his  face  was 
pensive  and  worn  ;  but  though  these  bodily  features  were  marked 
with  decay,  there  was  no  defect  in  the  tcmes  of  his  voice,  which 
vere  rich,  musical,  and  stirring.  He  stated  that  his  discounea  to 
peopls  were  to  b«  sometimei  leoular,  and  sometimei  r«ligioui|  bai 
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never  dogmatic ;  and  that  his  texts  would  be  taken  from  all  kinds 
of  books.  '  This  afternoon  the  words  were  as  follows : 

' "  And  the  king  rose  up  to  meet  her,  and  bowed  himself  unto 
her,  and  sat  down  on  his  throne,  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  aet  for 
the  king's  mother ;  and  she  sat  on  his  right  band.  Then  she  said, 
I  desire  one  small  petition  of  thee ;  I  pray  thee  say  me  not  nay. 
And  the  king  said  unto  her,  Ask  on,  my  mother :  for  I  will  not 
say  thee  nay.'' ' 

Yeobright  had  in  fact  found  his  vocation  in  the  career  of  an 
itinerant  open-air  preacher  and  lecturer  on  morally  unimpeachable 
subjects ;  and  from  this  day  he  laboured  incessantly  in  Uiat  office, 
speaking  not  only  in  simple  language  on  Blackbarrow  and  in  the 
upland  hamlets  round,  but  in  a  more  cultivated  strain  elsewhere  — 
from  the  steps  and  porticoes  of  town-halls,  from  market-crosses, 
from  conduit*,  on  esplanades  and  on  wharves,  from  the  parapets  of 
bridges,  in  bams  and  outhotises,  and  all  other  such.phices  in  the 
neighbouring  Wessex  towns  and  villages.  He  left  alone  set  creeds 
and  systems  of  philosophy,  finding  enough  and  more  than  enough 
to  occupy  his  tongue  in  tlie  opinions  and  actions  common  to  all 
good  men.  Some  believed  him,  and  some  believed  not ;  some  said 
that  bis  words  were  commonplace,  others  complained  of  his  want 
of  spiritual  doctrine  ;  while  others  again  remarked  that  it  was  well 
enough  for  a  man  to  take  to  preaching  who  could  not  see  to  do 
anything  else.  But  everywhere  he  was  kindly  received,  for  the 
history  of  his  life  had  become  generally  known, 

{The  End.) 
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THE  dawn  came  creeping  slowly  up  over  Genoa.  It  was  the  dawn 
of  a  beaatifiil  morning  in  late  autumn,  when  the  Mediterranean 
sliores  of  northern  Italy  look  specially  lovely ;  and  yet  this  dawn 
showed  livid  and  cheerless  in  tha  eyes  of  the  watchers  who  became 
aware  of  its  presence  an  they  saw  it  stealing  into  a  room  in  an 
hotel  that  looked  upon  the  arched  promenade  and  the  port  and  the 
sea.  '  Ugly  night '  is  described  in  some  lines  of  immortal  beauty 
as  coming  breathing  at  the  heels  of  the  setting  sun.  The  dawn 
sometimes  looks  uglier  still  as  it  comes  breathing  at  the  heels  of 
the  night,  which  threw  at  least  a  pitying  and  friendly  shelter  over 
tear-stained  feces  and  weary  eyes. 

There  were  three  or  four  persons  in  the  room,  and  they  were 
gathered  round  a  death-bed.  Albert  Vantborpe,  a  young  English- 
man of  some  three-and-twenty,  had  juat  died.  The  watchers  had 
been  with  him  all  the  night,  and  it  was  in  the  hopeless  hush  that 
followed  the  first  aEsurance  of  his  death  that  some  of  them  became 
aware  of  the  coming  of  the  dawn.  One  of  the  watchers  said  in  a 
low  firm  voice — 

'  It  is  all  over  ;  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done.  I  should  like 
to  be  left  alone  for  a  little,  if  you  please ;  I  should  like  \a  be  left 
alone — with  my  husband.' 

One  of  the  watchers,  an  elderly  lady,  seemed  to  hesitate ;  she 
itood  as  if  about  tu  plead  some  objection.  The  younger  said  with 
a  beseeching  gesture — 

'  Oh,  yes ;  even  you  too,  dearest !  Only  for  a  moment  or  two ; 
you  will  come  back  again.     Just  a  moment  or  two.' 


and 


The  elder  lady  and  the  others  left  the  room  without  a  fOrd, 
t  the  wife  was  alone  with  her  husband,  11  '       ^ 
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She  was  a  very  young  wife,  not  to  eay  a  very  youn^  widow.  She 
did  not  look  quite  twenty  ;  she  was  in  fact  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
one  ;  she  was  rather  tall,  and  had  a  pale  &ce  that  looked  as  if  the 
mekmcholy  dawn  were  its  proper  seUing.  For  all  the  haggardneas 
given  to  her  by  the  hour  and  the  occasion,  she  was  singularly  hand- 
some. She  sat  hy  the  bedside  of  the  young  man  who  lay  dead,  and 
took  one  of  his  hands  in  hers.  Her  eyes  sometimes  wandered  round 
the  room  which  the  dawn  began  faintlyto  light.  A  strange  indescrib- 
able effect  was  wrought  on  her  mind  by  the  sight  of  objects  that  had 
belonged  to  him  and  now  belonged  to  him  no  more — hisclothes,some 
of  his  books,  his  watch,  his  chain,  rings,  purse  ;  the  presents  that 
he  had  brought  home  to  give  to  friends,  the  cigar-case,  the  silver- 
mounted  revolver  that  he  had  lately  been  carrying — all  these  things 
that  had  no  owner  now ;  or,  stranger  still,  had  her  for  their  owner.  It 
was  strange,  indeed,  to  think  that  she  alone  had  now  the  absolute 
right  to  ait  beside  him  as  he  lay  dead ;  that  it  wa«  for  her  alone  to 
say  wbp  should  come  into  the  room  and  who  should  be  rriueed 
admission.  It  was  very  strange  to  think  that  people  would  come 
to  her  soon  and  ask  her  what  was  to  be  done  with  everything  he 
had  left  behind,  and  that  her  word  would  be  a  law  even  as  to  the 
very  place  where  his  body  was  to  lie.  The  other  day  she  was  a 
dreamy,  impracticable  girl,  full  of  nonsensical  ideas  and  prepos- 
terous schemes;  and  now  she  had  a  whole  world  of  practical 
responsibilities  put  upon  her  and  was  absolutely  independent  of  all 
control.  She  bent  her  face  over  the  dead  young  man  and  kissed  his 
chill,  rigid  hand  ;  nob  again  and  again  as  agonised  mourners  vainly 
do,  but  once  timidly  and  respectfully. 

This  was  not  assuredly  the  sort  of  grief  which  a  young  wife 
just  bereaved  might  be  expected  to  feel.  In  all  the  strain  and 
oonfiision  of  the  moment's  emotiouH,  Gabrielle  Konalds  was  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  this ;  she  was  as  clearly  aware  of  it  as  she  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  coming  of  the  dawn  was  rendering  the 
light  of  the  soft  lamps  a  superfluity.  She  knew  that  her  regret  for 
the  dead  man  was  not  what  the  grief  of  a  wife  ought  to  be ;  and 
she  was  conscious  of  a  painful  impression  that  her  putting  on  the 
aspect  of  a  widow's  sorrow  woidd  in  Kome  measure  be  like  the  play- 
ing of  a  part,  perhaps  like  that  of  a  profeiisional  mourner  hired  for 
a  funeral.  If  ahe  could  have  lived  her  life  over  again  and  could 
have  known  what  was  coming,  she  would  have  tried  to  love  him 
much  more  than  she  had  done ;  she  would  have  compelled  herself 
to  love  him ;  she  must  have  loved  him.  Nobody  surely  could 
have  deserved  to  be  loved  more  than  he  had  deserved  love  from 
her.  Of  course  she  was  inclined  to  heap  unmerited  reproaches  on 
herself  now,  and  to  make  a  crime  of  what  was  in  the  truest  s^tse 
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a  dut;.  The  only  fault  of  which  ehe  could  even  in  this  reiEOrseful 
moment  accuse  herself  was,  that  she  could  not  succeed  in  loving 
poor  young  Vanthorpe.  She  had  never  deceived  him  or  herself  as 
to  her  feelings :  he  knew  that  she  did  not  love  him  ;  he  knew 
more — he  knew  that  she  bad  tried  her  very  best  and  failed.  Now 
however,  she  kept  telling  herself  over  and  over  again  of  his  good- 
ness aud  hei  unworthiness ;  of  his  generous  heart,  his  uncalculating, 
unchanging  affection,  which  would  have  given  everything  and 
which  got  nothing ;  and  ahe  contrasted  this  with  her  own  cold  and 
deliberate  study  of  her  emotions  and  inclinations,  and  she  told  her- 
self that  she  ought  to  feel  penitent  and  ashamed. 

After  a  while  some  one  tapped  lightly  at  the  door,  and  she 
heard  a  voice  calling  the  name  that  was  his.  She  st&rted,  and 
turned  her  eyes  instinctively  to  the  bed,  as  if  it  must  have  been 
the  dead  man's  name  that  was  so  inopportunely  spoken.  She  foigot 
for  the  moment  that  it  was  her  own  name ;  that,  like  all  the  rest 
he  once  owned,  it  belonged  to  him  no  longer  but  only  to  her. 

When  we  spoke  of  her  as  Gabrielle  Ronalds  a  few  lines  back,  it 
was  by  the  name  which  belonged  to  her  as  an  unmarried  girl. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  txi  describe  her  in  this  way, 
for  in  truth  she  had  hardly  had  time  to  recognise  herself  by  the 
name  which  marriage  had  given  her.  She  has  not  yet  been  three 
days  a  wife,  and  she  is  a  wife  only  in  name.  The  last  few  hours  of 
her  married  life  had  been  spent  in  watching  with  others  at  her 
young  husband's  death-bed.  All  this  is  not  bo  mysterious  or  even 
so  romantic  as  it  may  seem  at  first.  Albert  Vanthorpe  had  loved  her 
since  they  were  boy  and  girl  together,  and  she  had  sometimes 
thought  that  she  could  love  him.  But  she  had  always  found  when 
he  pressed  the  question  on  her,  or  she  pressed  it  on  herself, 
that  she  could  not,  and  at  last  saw  her  way  and  made  up  her  mind 
clearly  on  the  point.  He  was  always  in  weakly  health  and  he 
went  on  a  long  travelling  expedition  in  order  to  get  stronger ;  and 
for  a  while  he  was  growing  stronger,  and  every  one  who  cared  for 
him  began  to  hope  that  he  had  a  long  career  before  him.  Perhaps 
he  grew  too  fully  assured  of  his  own  strength  and  he  overtaxed  it, 
and  did  all  manner  of  toilsome  and  adventurous  exploring  feats, 
and  he  brought  on  his  death.  One  day  Gabrielle  received  a  letter 
from  him,  dated  from  Genoa,  telling  her  plainly  that  he  had  got 
thus  far  on  his  way  home  only  to  die,  and  in  simple,  pathetic  tones 
asking  her  to  give  him  the  one  only  gratification  he  now  could  have 
in  his  closing  hours — that  of  calling  her  his  wife  even  for  once 
before  he  died.  To  her  who  knew  so  well  his  sweet,  soft,  somewhat 
feminine  nature,  this  wish  seemed  peculiarly  characteristic  of  him. 
She  reproached  herself  that  she  hiid  not  forced  Jiersdf  to  love  him 
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in  time ;  and  if  lie  had  now  asked  her  to  become  his  wife  with  the 
view  that  she  might  be  burnt  aa  bis  widow  on  his  funeral  pile,  she 
was  well  in  the  mood  to  have  uncompromisingly  accepted  the  offer. 
She  agreed  to  many  him,  and  she  and  his  mother  went  out  to  Creooa 
together.  There  was  no  difficulty  there  in  having  his  last 
romantic  whim  gratified. 

The  event  which  be  expected  was  nearer  even  than  he  had 
anticipated,  and  he  died,  as  we  have  said,  within  three  days  after 
his  marriage.  He  bad  had  a  will  prepared,  and  he  had  it  brought  to 
him  immediately  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  he  read  it  over 
and  signed  it  and  had  it  properly  attested.  Gubrielle  wondered 
that  he  could  think  of  such  things  then,  but  he  smiled  with  a 
peculiar  melancholy  sweetness  at  her,  and  murmured  something 
about  marriage  altering  a  man's  will,  or  something  of  the  kind — 
she  hardly  knew  what.  When  this  was  all  done  and  the  lawyer 
was  gone  he  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  told  her  he  was  now 
happy,  for  he  bad  made  her  his  wife  and  had  made  her  rich. 

'  Oh,  I  remember  all  your  plans  and  projects,'  he  said, '  and  now 
you  can  carry  some  of  them  out.  You  will  be  able  to  do  good  to 
somebody,  at  all  events ;  and  I  should  never  have  known  the  way 
how,  and  so  that's  all  right.' 

He  smiled  another  of  his  boyish  smiles,  and  the  smile  brought 
a  pang  to  her  heart.  She  had  always  complained  of  him  for  being 
too  boyish,  and  had  sometimes  impatiently  given  that  as  a  reason 
why  she  could  not  marry  him.  He  was  older  than  she,  but  she 
had  often  talked  and  thought  of  him  as  if  he  were  only  a  child. 
She  was  constantly  complaining  that  he  did  not  try  to  turn  his 
life  to  any  account,  and  had  compared  him  more  than  once  to 
Kichard  Carstone  in  *  Bleak  House,'  the  young  man  who  keeps  to 
nothing,  and  dies  saying  he  is  just  going  to  begin  the  world  in 
earnest.  *  If  he  should  remember  that  now,'  she  thought  with 
terror,  and  remind  her  of  it,  and  tell  her  that  ber  comparisou  was 
made  good  at  last.  But  he  did  not  remember  it,  or  at  least  he 
did  not  Bay  anything  about  it.  He  did  remind  her,  however,  that 
she  bad  oft«n  told  him  that  anybody  with  bis  fortune  ought  to  be 
ashamed  not  to  do  some  good  for  the  world ;  '  and  now,'  he  whis- 
pered, '  I  am  doing  some  good  for  the  world  ;  for  I  am  giving  you 
the  chance  of  doing  good,  and  you  know  how  to  make  use  of  it. 
So  you  see  I  am  not  quite  such  a  foolish  boy  after  all.' 

Now  it  is  all  over.  The  dawn  has  come  ;  the  young  life  has 
gone.  Some  one  is  calling  to  her,  is  calling  ber  by  bis  name, 
and  she  is  now  and  henceforth  Mrs.  Albert  Vanthorpe,  a  wife  and 
a  widow  at  once.  She  is  very  calm  and  composed  to  all  appear- 
ance, and  she  goes  out,  and  talks,  and  gives  directions  in  a  low 
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firm  ton6,  bo  tfaat  Bometimes  those  who  speak  with  her  think  ehe 
does  Qot  feel  aoTtbiog  about  what  has  happpoed ;  and  those  vho 
know  a  little  more  of  hei  story  say  to  themselveB,  that  of  course 
she  can't  be  expected  to  care  much ;  that  she  had  refused  him 
before,  and  only  married  him  now  because  he  couldn't  live,  and  to 
please  him ;  and  that  she  was  to  have  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Still,  the  German  chambermaid  thought  she  might  try  to  look  a 
little  more  as  if  she  was  sorry ;  and  the  Italian  nurse  said  she  had 
seen  many  young  widows  in  her  time,  but  she  did  not  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  one  that  took  sorrow  as  easily  as  that.  The  English 
doctor  who  had  been  brought  with  the  yoimg  man's  mother  and 
Oabrielle  from  Harley  Street,  and  who  could  do  nothing  whatever 
but  say  a  soft  word  or  two  to  the  hopeless  patient,  had  taken 
(xabrielle'B  hand  kindly  in  his  and  felt  her  pulse,  and  looked  into 
her  large  tearless  eyes,  and  told  her  to  be  sure  she  left  Genoa  as 
soon  as  possible  and  got  back  to  the  active  life  of  England ;  and 
impressed  upon  her  in  low  warning  tones  that  she  must  still  have 
many  duties,  and  that  the  husband  she  had  lost  would  think  she 
was  most  faithful  to  hie  memory  the  more  she  tried  to  bear  up 
and  do  them.  For  the  doctor  read  the  story  of  her  calm  demeanour 
BO  differently  from  the  German  chambermaid  and  the  Italian  nurse, 
that  he  had  formed  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  young  widow  was 
contemplating  suicide.  A  woman  is  capable  of  anything,  he  said 
to  himself,  when  she  looks  like  that. 

Meanwhile  the  mother  of  the  dead  man,  who  bad  been  with  him 
to  the  last,  and  bad  only  left  the  room  at  Gabrielle's  prayer  when 
all  was  done,  now  sent  in  her  maid  to  ask  if  she  might  see  Mrs, 
Albert  Vanthorpe. 

The  formality  of  the  request  surprised  Oabrielle. 

Of  course  she  would  see  Mrs.  Leven,  but  should  she  not  go  to 
her? 

'  Many  thanks,  no.   Mrs.  Leven  would  come  to  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.' 

Another  moment  and  Mrs.  Leven  came.  In  the  yet  celourless 
dawn  her  face  looked  marvellously  like  that  of  her  son.  Oabrielle 
was  going  to  meet  her  with  all  the  affection  due  to  their  common 
Buffering,  but  the  elder  woman  cut  her  short  at  the  very  threshold. 

*  No  more  of  that,  thank  you,  between  us.  While  be  was  living 
I  would  not  give  him  a  moment's  pain ' — her  lips  trembled  as  she 
looked  at  the  white  rigid  face  on  the  pillow  ;  '  but  now  be  cannot 
hear  anymore;  and  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  am  leaving 
Genoa  at  onoe,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  you  and  I  should  meet 
in  England  or  anywhere  else.  We  could  never  be  friends—  never, 
never  I  I  blame  you  for  all  this ;  if  he  had  never  seen  you  be 
would  be  alive  and  happy  now ;  or  if  you  had  married  him  in  time. 
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when  (lie  poor  foolish  boy  asked  you,  he  might  have  l>een  alive 

'  Bui,  Mrs.  Leven,'  the  girl  pleaded  with  scared,  appealing 
face, '  you  always  said  yoa  liked  me— you  always  said  you  were  so 
fond  of  me.  You  praised  me  when  first  I  said  I  couldn't  marry 
him ;  you  told  me  yourself  I  had  done  right.' 

'  I  didn't  know  then  that  the  poor  boy  was  so  mad  about  you ; 
I  would  rather  he  married  anybody  than  have  been  unhappy.  He 
was  always  happy  until  lately ;  and  I  know  now  that  he  never  cared 
for  bis  mother  this  long  time.  You  have  his  name  now,  and  all 
the  rest.  I  don't  grudge  you  his  money— you  know  that.  I  am 
glad  you  have  it,  for  it  will  help  you  to  make  yourself  ridiculous 
all  the  faster.  I  have  only  come  to  say  now  that  I  presume  you 
will  have  my  son  buried  with  his  father  and  his  people.' 

Gabrielle  made  a  gesture  as  if  in  utter  deprecation  of  any  sinis- 
ter purpose  on  her  part, 

*  Of  course  I  insist  upon  nothing,'  Mrs.  Leven  went  on ; '  I  have 
no  right.  If  cremation  or  something  of  the  kind  should  suit  your 
ideas,  I  have  no  right  to  interfere.  I  am  told  that  my  son's  will 
gives  you  express  right  to  do  as  you  think  fit  in  that  matter  too.' 

Crabrielle  did  not  know ;  she  had  not  thought  about  the  pre- 
cise provisions  of  the  will. 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  you  have  the  right  to  do  as  you  please  in  everything. 
I  only  aak  leave  to  remind  you  that  my  son  was  a  gentleman ; 
that  there  is  a  hurial-place  where  his  &ther  and  his  grandiather 
teere  buried  before  him,  and  where  hia  mother  hopes  to  be  biuied 
one  day;  and  where,  before  that  time  comes,  she  might  wish 
sometimes  to  see  her  son's  grave,  if  modem  ideas  would  allow  of 
so  much  concession  to  old-iashioned  sentiment — that's  all.' 

Gabrielle  only  said — 

'  He  is  much  more  yours  than  mine,  this  poor  boy.  Though  he 
did  give  me  his  name,  I  don't  know  how  you  think  I  would  do 
anything — if  you  Ao  think  it — to  give  you  any  pain  about  him  ; 
now,  I  mean  ; '  for  she  saw  the  expression  forming  itself  on  Mrs. 
Leven's  face  which  would  have  said,  *Have  you  not  given  me 
pain  enough  about  him  ?  Did  you  not  take  him  from  me  ? '  So 
Gabrielle  hastened  to  forestall  superfluous  contention  with  the  one 
simple  pathetic  qualification  '  now.' 

*  Well,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say ;  and  it  is  easily  said.  I  hope 
we  shan't  meet  any  more.' 

*  Ought  we  to  quarrel  here?'  Gabrielle  said,  with  a  gesture 
towards  the  deaUi-bed.  '  If  A«  could  hear  us,  think  how  it  would 
pain  him.' 

'  I  did  think  of  that  while  he  could  hear  us.     You  must  admit 
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that  I  never  said  &  word  all  tbe  time  to  make  him  suspect  that 
I  was  not  delighted  with  all  the  whole  arraDgement.' 

*No;  you  deceived  me  as  well  as  him,' Gabrielle  said  sadly; 
•  I  thought  you  were  still  to  me  what  you  always  were  liefore.' 
*  I  meant  to  spare  him,  and  I  did  R|«re  him.' 
'  I  thank  you  for  that  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.' 
'  Don't  thank  me  in  his  name.  Let  me  be  spared  that.' 
The  mother  went  to  the  side  of  the  bed  and  knelt  down  and 
remained  a  while  there — only  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  in  prayer. 
The  young  wife  leaned  upon  the  window-frame,  turning  her  eyes 
purposely  away  from  what  wa^  passing  in  the  room,  and  looked 
vacuously  over  the  prospect  of  sea,  and  hills,  and  sails,  that  was 
spreading  out  clearer  and  more  lovely  in  tbe  brightening  dawn. 
Her  heart  was  foil  of  pity  for  tbe  bereaved  woman  who  once  loved 
her,  and  now  seemed  to  have  only  hatred  for  her.  The  girl's 
•memory  went  back  to  days  when  that  woman's  house  was  the 
happiest  home  to  her;  when  Albert  and  she  were  children  tfl- 
gether;  to  days  much  later,  when  the  mother  and  she  good- 
humouredly  engaged  in  competition,  one  to  spoil  the  young  man, 
and  the  other  to  strengthen  him ;  to  days  when  it  no  more  entered 
into  the  heart  of  any  of  the  three  that  they  could  ever  be  sundered 
in  affection,  than  it  occurred  to  them  to  think  that  the  boy's 
career  was  to  end  in  mere  boyhood. 

She  looked  back  into  the  room ;  Mrs.  Leven  had  risen  from 
her  knees  and  was  going  away.  Gabrielle  gave  way  to  an  impulse 
of  old  affection  and  devotion ;  she  ran  between  her  and  the  door, 
knelt  down,  caught  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  lip!i.  It  was 
of  no  use,  Mrs.  Leven  went  resolutely  and  coldly  out  of  the  room, 
and  the  young  widow  was  alone  again  with  her  husband. 

Never  were  two  firiends  more  devoted  than  tbe  woman  who 
had  just  gone  from  the  room  and  the  mother  of  the  girl  who  was 
left  ih/sK.  'When  Gabrielle's  mother  died  she  had  left  her  little 
daughter  to  the  care  of  her  friend,  and  bad  fiurther  made  to  the 
ftiend  that  faitbfid  promise  so  often  exacted  by  yearning  affection, 
that  if  she  conid  come  back  even  for  a  moment,  a  shadow  from  the 
land  of  shadows,  she  would  return  to  her  friend  to  tell  her  of  the 
■whence  and  the  whither.  They  were  bound  by  the  additional 
bond  of  affection  that  each  was  a  widow,  and  each  had  but  one 
child — at  least,  Albert's  mother  had  only  him  to  love.  But  look 
how  things  come  about ;  a  few  years  pass,  and  everything  is  unlike 
what  the  most  cautious  and  calculating  mind  might  have  antici- 
pated. The  one  thing  reasonable  would  have  seemed  to  be  that 
this  girl  and  boy  should  love  each  other  and  marry ;  and  such 
seemed  to  be  the  arrangement  of  things  developing  itself,  until 
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Buddenly  the  girl  took  it  into  her  head  that  she  could  not  love 
him,  and  that  ehe  would  not  marry  him  ;  and  from  that  moment, 
as  it  seemed  to  his  mother  at  least,  all  went  wrong.  The  young 
man  made  himself  intellectually  and  in  all  other  ways  the  devoted 
slave  of  the  girl  who  would  not  marry  him.  Her  opinions  upon 
everything  were  law  to  him ;  all  her  dreams,  and  whim»,  and  odd 
new  ways  were  the  inspirations  of  genius  for  him ;  and  the  mother 
was  not  wrong  in  believing  that  a  word  from  tiabrielle  was 
more  to  him  than  a  sermon  or  a  precept  from  her.  He  never 
would  listen  to  a  word  said  even  in  complaint  of  Gabrielle's 
refusal  of  him.  He  was  always  a  weak  and  tender-natured  lad,  bis 
mother  thought ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  she  would 
have  wished  Gabrielle  to  marry  him,  for  the  girl's  vigour  of  in- 
telligence and  resolve  would  have  counteracted  the  defects  of  bis 
temperament.  He  went  away  to  travel,  evidently  still  holding  to 
a  hope  that  he  could  persuade  Gabrielle  to  love  him  yet,  and 
having  vague  ideas  of  doing  something  gallant  and  good  to  deserve 
her ;  and  his  mother,  too,  still  looked  for  something  of  the  kind. 
But  Gabrielle  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  at  last  left  the  home  in 
which  she  had  lived  so  long ;  and  Mrs.  Leven  being  still  a  hand- 
some woman,  who  had  barely  ceased  to  be  young,  was  herself 
induced  one  day  to  marry  again.  Hers  was  a  fitful  nature,  full  of 
sudden  emotion  and  impulse,  and  she  accepted  an  oSer  of  marriage, 
not  very  well  knowing  why  she  did  so,  but  having  a  vague  idea 
that,  as  she  had  been  disappointed  in  eveiything,  she  had  a  right  to 
pay  off  the  destinies  by  disappointing  reasonable  expectation  in 
her  own  case.  Then  came  the  news  that  her  boy  was  dying,  and 
bis  passionate  desire  to  be  married  to  Gabrielle ;  and  the  mother 
was  as  angry  in  her  heart  with  the  girl  for  consenting  to  his  en- 
treaty now  as  for  having  refused  it  before.  Ko  question  of  money 
bad  anything  to  do  with  Mrs.  Leven's  anger.  She  had  money  of 
her  own ;  her  new  husband  was  a  man  of  considerable  property. 
Her  son's  fortune,  which  was  large,  had  all  been  left  to  him  by  his 
father's  brother,  who  had  made  it  as  a  successful  railway  con- 
tractor. Mrs.  Leven  had  never  liked  him  or  his  money  either, 
and  would,  if  left  to  herself,  have  much  preferred  that  her  son 
should  be  wholly  dependent  on  her.  Albert's  having  a  fortune  of 
his  own  to  look  out  to  always  seemed  to  her  the  first  cause  of  his 
coming  to  have  ideas  that  were  not  hers,  and  of  liis  being  ready 
to  accept  the  laws  of  life  &om  the  lips  of  a  pretty  girl  rather  than 
from  those  of  one  who  had  lived  and  suffered  and  known  the 
world.  She  blamed  Gabrielle  for  everything — her  own  second 
marriage  among  the  rest.  She  blamed  herself,  indeed,  for  having 
as  it  were  forced  the  girl  on  her  son's  notice ;  but  she  only  con- 
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demned  Gabrielle  now  all  the  more  for  this.  '  Without  tbiB  lass,' 
says  poor  Caleb  Baldetatone,  'would  not  our  ruin  have  heen 
a'thegithei  fulfilled  I '  Mrs.  Leven  now  thought  even  more  bitterly 
of  her  dear  old  friend's  daughter.  Without  that  lasa  there  would 
have  been  little  to  suggest  a  ruin  of  her  hopes,  to  say  nothing 
of  ruin's  fulfilment.  Yet  she  kept  dowu  all  her  feelings  for  love, of 
her  son  while  she  and  GabrieUe  were  travelling  to  Genoa,  and 
only  revealed  herself  when  Albert's  ears  could  hear  no  more. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  position  of  the  young  woman  who 
is  now  left  alone  in  the  dawn  with  the  corpse  of  the  youth  whose 
name  she  has  taken  is  sufficiently  strange  and  trying  even  for  the 
bravest  spirit  and  the  healthiest  temperament.  A  new  life  indeed 
is  that  which  is  opening  on  her.  She  is  a  widow  almost  at  the 
very  moment  of  becoming  a  wife  ;  she  has  lost  the  brother  of  her 
heart  and  of  her  childhood ;  she  has  lost  the  friend  who  wasa  mother 
to  her,  and  seems  to  have  found  an  enemy  instead.  Gabrielle 
never  before  thought  of  the  possibility  of  her  having  an  enemy, 
tuless  when  in  some  of  her  dreamings  she  pictured  herself  as  fear- 
lessly frustrating  the  plans  of  the  wicked  in  the  cause  of  the  good, 
and  thus  winning  the  enmity  of  the  children  of  darkness  and  being 
proud  of  it.  She  has  lost  much  indeed ;  and  she  has  gained  or 
had  forced  upon  her  what  wise  people  would  probably  think  most 
dangerous  or  &tal  gifts  for  one  so  young  and  full  of  fancies :  she 
bos  money  and  she  has  absolute  independence 

Craptbb  II. 

'tub  OBACELEBS  GIBt.' 

Some  months  had  passed  since  Albert  Vanthorpe*B  death. 
Summer  had  come  upon  London.  Albert's  mother  and  her 
husband  were  at  home.  They  lived  in  one  of  the  streets  running 
out  of  Piccadilly,  in  a  small  old-fashioned  house  which  Major 
Leven's  family  had  owned  for  time  out  of  mind.  Major  Leven's 
family  had  belonged  to  quiet  better-class  respectability — if  we  may 
use  such  a  phrase — for  more  generations  than  we  venture  to 
enumerate,  neither  sinking  nor  rising  all  the  time. 

Since  Albert's  death  they  had  lived  in  seclusion — that  is,  a 
sort  of  seclusion.  Mrs.  Leven  saw  nobody  in  the  hostess's  sense, 
and  of  course  went  nowhere ;  but  her  husband  was  a  very  active 
and  busy  man,  and  his  doors  were  almost  as  constantly  open  as 
those  of  the  good  Axylus  in  the  *  Iliad.'  It  was  for  some  time  a 
mjmtcry  to  the  iriends  of  Major  Leven  and  his  wife  alike,  why 
these  two  should  have  married.  Leven  was  fifty  years  old  at  least, 
and  had  always  been  set  down  as  not  a  marrying  man.     Bnt  be 
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bad  found  much  pleasure  in  the  society  of  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  as  fehe 
then  was,  and  in  the  people  who  used  to  go  to  her  house ;  and  he 
took  it  into  his  head  that  she  must  he  lonely  without  ber  son,  when 
Albert  went  travelling  all  over  the  world ;  and  one  day  he  asked 
her  to  marry  him.  As  we  have  said,  she  accepted  him  out  of  a  kind 
of  spite  against  the  destinies.  If  it  were  to  do  over  again,  she  at 
leaist  would  probably  not  do  it ;  hut  be  and  she  got  on  very  well, 
and  he  was  happy  in  his  own  way. 

Major  Leven  had  left  the  army,  and  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  wrongs  of  mankind.  He  bad  considerable  means,  and  he  gave 
up  bis  time  to  the  redressing  of  wrong.  He  had  written  more 
pamphlets  and  accompanied  more  deputations  than  perhaps  any 
other  man  of  his  time.  He  had  never  succeeded  in  getting  into 
parliament ;  partly  because  he  was  always  induced  to  come  forward 
and  contest  some  hopeless  place  where  nobody  but  himself  could 
possibly  be  induced  to  waste  time  and  money  in  such  an  endeavour, 
and  partly  because  at  the  moment  of  every  contest  his  soul  was 
Biwe  to  be  in  some  case  of  grievance  which  he  would  put  forward 
as  his  great  motive  in  entering  parliament,  and  for  which  the  con- 
stituents whose  favour  he  sought  could  not  be  induced  to  care  a 
rush.  The  chiefs  and  managers  of  parties  swore  at  him  a  good 
deal  among  themselves,  for  he  was  always  disturbing  the  arrange- 
ments of  head-quarters  everywhere  and  splitting  up  constituencies. 
When  a  contest  between  some  representative  of  his  own  political 
party  and  an  opponent  was  so  nicely  balanced  as  to  leave  to  his 
own  side  only  a  confident  hope  of  success.  Major  Leven  was  sure  to 
appear  in  the  field  as  the  exponent  of  some  cause,  or  case,  or  griev- 
ance, for  which  the  chiefs  cared  nothing,  to  present  himself  as  a 
candidate  on  that  platform,  and  carry  off  just  enough  of  eccentric 
votes  to  make  the  victory  sure  to  the  enemies  of  the  party  with 
whom,  to  use  the  correct  phrase.  Major  Leven  usually  acted.  If 
any  foreign  or  colonial  diflSculty  arose  in  the  way  of  the  Govern- 
ment, no  matter  to  what  party  the  G-ovemment  belonged,  Major 
Leven  was  instantly  out  with  a  pamphlet,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of 
portentous  local  knowledge,  be  made  it  clear  that  Her  Majesty's 
ministers  had  bungled  the  affair  from  first  to  last ;  that  their 
official  instructors  evidently  could  not  even  find  out  on  the  map 
the  places  particularly  concerned  ;  that  no  one  in  the  Government 
service  knew  any  of  the  languages  which  the  emergency  required 
to  be  known ;  that  he.  Major  Leven,  had  predicted  in  a  pamphlet 
years  before  exactly  what  would  happen,  and  at  the  same  time 
shown  exactly  what  ought  to  be  done ;  and  that  he  conld  even  now 
in  ten  minutes  put  any  intelligent  schoolboy  in  possession  of 
knowledge  enough  to  enable  him  to  pull  the  Government  out  of 
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the  whole  difficulty,  if  the  Government  would  only  have  wit 
enough  to  allow  themBelves  to  he  saved. 

In  private  life  Major  Leven  liked  everyhody  and  could  hardly 
be  persuaded  to  think  ill  of  anybody ;  but  his  creed  as  an  observer 
of  public  men  apparently  was,  that  every  Secretary  of  State  wan  a 
double-dyed  and  unmitigated  villain  bent  upon  the  ruin  of  his 
country.  Major  Leven  believed  what  everyone  told  him,  unless  it 
were  the  statement  of  a  minister  made  in  public ;  for  all  such 
statements  he  re(;;arded  as  outrageous  lies.  His  general  impression 
was  that  all  miniflters,  but  more  especially  foreign  and  colonial 
ministers,  were  scoundrels  who  ought  to  be  impeached. 

With  all  this.  Major  Leven  was  not  a  self-asserting  or  bumptious 
man.  He  was  in  manner  a  very  modest,  courteous,  kindly  gentle- 
man ;  a  little  grave  and  heavy,  as  indeed  was  linavoidable  in  the 
case  of  one  who  bore  on  his  Moulders  such  a  burden  of  grievance. 
An  over-sensitive  humanity,  an  implicit  belief  in  what  anybody 
told  him  in  private,  and  a  chivalric  restlessness  which  did  not 
allow  him  to  hear  of  any  grievance  without  feeling  himself  at  once 
called  to  rush  to  the  rescue,  made  him  occasionally  somewhat  of 
a  trouble  to  his  friends. 

He  had  no  judgment  whatever  as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
any  particular  controversy,  and  was  indeed  generally  secured  by  the 
side  which  first  appealed  to  his  attention.  But  he  had  consider- 
able cleverness,  when  once  a  conviction  had  taken  hold  of  him,  in 
finding  arguments  to  convince  outsiders  that  that  was  the  true 
side  of  the  case.  He  had  served  a  good  deal  and  been  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  When  any  grievance  was  brought  under  his 
notice,  he  had  no  difiScuIty  in  recalling  some  experience  of  his  own 
which  supplied  him  with  reason  for  assuming  that  the  wrong  had 
been  done.  When  be  was  at  the  Cape,  just  the  same  sort  of 
treachery  had  been  shown  to  one  of  the  native  chieis ;  when  he  was 
at  Rawul-Pindee  he  bad  had  to  interfere  himself  in  exactly  such  a 
case  of  cruelty  to  a  servant ;  be  knew  of  his  own  knowledge  in  the 
Mauritius  that  a  fellow  had  been  promoted  to  a  most  important 
office  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  than  because  he  had  married 
the  favourite  maid  of  the  Governor's  wife ;  and  so  on,  through 
various  other  instances.  Thus  Major  Leven  was  always  able  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  call  himself  as  evidence  to  the  truth  of  any 
case  of  alleged  injustice  about  which  it  would  be  proper  to  worry  a 
department. 

Mrs.  Leven  was  a  good  listener ;  at  least,  she  always  seemed  to 
listen  to  her  husband's  arguments  and  explanations,  and  was  never 
seemingly  tired.  ■  Her  great  quality  for  this  purpose  was  a  faculty 
of  self-abstraction.    At  present  she  had  only  one  thought  occupying 
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her  mind,  and  that  concerned  ber  dead  son  and  the  girl  he  hod 
married.  But  she  listened  with  an  air  of  deep  attention  ;  and  the 
air  was  not  assumed,  for  she  was  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts, 
only  Major  Leven  naturally  assumed  that  she  was  absorbed  in 
bis  grievances  and  not  hers,  and  he  was  content  with  bis 
audience. 

Major  Leven  and  his  wife  were  at  breakfast  together.  The  table 
on  Leven's  side  was  covered  with  letters,  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
and  proofe.  It  was  thus  he  liked  to  breakfast.  During  the  meal 
he  luid  been  interrupted  more  than  once  by  important  visitors ;  he 
liked  to  he  interrupted.  One  of  the  visitors  was  young  Walter 
Manny  Tazal,  second  son  of  Lord  Taxal,  a  nobleman  who  had  been 
elevated  to  the  peerage  because  he  had  finally  proved  his  utter 
incapacity  to  serve  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Young 
Walter  Manny  Taxal  was  a  ft'esh  and  clever  youth  with  two  sides 
to  his  character ;  he  was  an  amateur  musician  and  a  popular' 
agitator.  He  had  a  stronger  voice  than  Major  Leven  and  was  a 
better  speaker ;  but  he  believed  in  Leven,  and  was  delighted  to 
take  his  tone  from  him.  He  was  about  to  preside  this  night  over 
a  great  meeting  of  working  men  in  St.  James's  Hall,  and  had  come 
in  to  get  some  advice  from  Leven  as  to  what  be  ought  to  say.  The 
matter  had  been  talked  over,  and  Walter  Manny  was  going  away 
when  he  suddenly  said — 

*  Oh,  by  the  way,  Mrs.  Leven,  you  can  tell  me,  no  doubt.  May 
I  call  upon  your  daughter — or  would  she  rather  I  didn't  yet 
awhile  ?     I  should  like  to,  if  I  might.' 

'  On  Mrs.  Albert  Vanthorpe  ? ' 

*  Exactly ;  yes ;  Mrs.  Albert  Vanthorpe.  I  saw  her  in  town 
yesterday.  She  is  looking  pale,  but  she  is  very  handsome;  hand- 
somer than  ever,  I  think.' 

'  I  have  not  seen  her,'  Mrs.  Leven  said  slowly,  '  since  my  son's 
death.  I  don't  know  if  she  receives  visits  or  not ;  I  do  not  even 
know  where  she  lives.' 

'  Oh,  she  lives  in  poor  Albert's  house,  you  know.' 

'  I  presume  so ;  I  don't  know.' 

Walter  Manny  saw  that  be  had,  as  he  would  have  said  himself, 
put  his  foot  in  it ;  he  dropped  the  subject,  and  presenUy  took  his 
leave.     Then  Major  Leven  turned  to  his  wife : 

'  Don't  you  think,  you  know,  Constance,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  forget  and  forgive  ?  Time  to  hold  out  the  olive-branch  a 
little,  as  old  Melbourne  used  to  say  ? ' 

'  Not  much  time  baa  passed,  Oeorge ;  and  I  don't  know  tha  t 
mere  lapse  of  time  does  much  in  cases  like  mine.  You  can't  be  ez  - 
peoted  to  feel  as  I  do.    I  don't  make  any  accusation  of  that,  dear 
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but  he  was  Dothing  to  you ;  I  mean,  he  was  not  a  son,  and  jou 
ooTild  not  uDderetaDd  bow  a  mother  fee>^  Why,  the  grass  is 
hardly  green  on  my  boy's  grave,  and  you  talk  of  olive-branches.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  of  course  it's  not  long  ago ;  and  I  know  it's  too  soon 
for  you  not  to  feel  as  much  as  ever ;  but  it  isn't  exactly  that.  I 
think  you  are  wrong,  Coustance — I  do,  indeed — in  putting  any  of 
the  blame  on  her.  You  ladies  are  always  a  little  unreasouable ; 
and — you  don't  mind  my  speaking  on  bo  painful  a  subject  1 — I 
asked  Dr.  Saville  particularly,  and  he  told  me  most  positively  tliat 
poor  Albert's  death  was  certain  years  and  years  ago.' 

Mrs.  Leven  only  shook  her  head,  but  said  nothing  on  this 
subject.  She  declined  to  be  set  right  on  a  matter  of  such  heart- 
and-soul  conviction  as  that  of  the  wrong  done  to  her  by  her  former 
favourite. 

'  I  am  told  she  never  put  on  mourning  for  him,'  Mrs.  Leven 
said  after  a  moment's  pause,  the  uineasiness  of  which  was  chiefly 
occasioned  to  Major  Leven  by  the  &ct  that  he  had  not  yet  quite 
got  the  particular  thing  said  which  he  wanted  to  say ;  *  she  dressed 
the  day  after  his  death  just  as  she  did  the  day  before.  So  they 
tell  me.' 

Major  Leven  was  about  to  suggest  that  there  might  possibly  be 
philosophical  reasons  very  imperative  on  certain  minds  for  wearing 
mourning  before  a  melancholy  and  certain  event  rather  than  after 
it.  But  he  checked  himself  in  time,  and  spared  his  wife  a  specu- 
lation into  which  she  could  hardly  be  expected  to  enter  very 
earnestly  just  then.  Major  Leven  had  in  truth  hardly  known 
anything  of  poor  Albert,  and  could  only  do  his  best  keep  up  with 
the  feelings  of  his  wife. 

*  All  these  new  ideas,  I  suppose,'  he  said.  '  You  rather  liked 
them  at  one  time,  Constance.' 

'  I  did,'  said  Constance  sadly.  'I  did  not  know  then  that  they 
could  take  any  real  hold  on  anybody's  mind.' 

'  Still,  really,  you  know,  you  ought  not  to  blame  her  too  much ; 
and  I  do  think,  Constance,  the  time  has  come  for  making  up  the 
whole  quarrel.  I  don't  want  to  dictate  to  you,  of  course ;  but  it's 
a  sort  of  duty  on  my  part — quite  a  duty,  I  feel  it — ^to  press  you  a 
little  on  this  point.  And  then,  another  thing' — he  began  to  gain 
course  and  resolution — *  there  is  that  other  son  of  yours.  I  don't 
know  all  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  story,  but  he  must  have 
been  very  young  when  you  and  he  didn't  get  along ;  and  time  has 
passed  away,  and  he  may  have  changed ;  and  some  sad  things 
have  happened,  and  we  must  not  bear  anger  always ;  and  I  do 
think,  Constance,  you  would  do  well  to  turn  this  ov^  in^sour 
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mind  sometimes,  and  to  remember  that  if  you  have  lost  a  son  you 
Btill  have  a  son.' 

'How  do  I  know  that  I  have  a  soil?'  she  asked.  'For  all 
these  loDg  years  he  has  never  taken  any  pains  to  remind  me  Uiat 
I  had  such  a  son.  How  do  I  know  whether  he  is  living  or  dead  ? 
How  do  I  know,  if  he  is  still  living,  into  what  sort  of  life  lie  has 
fallen  ?  How  do  I  know  what  his  associates  are,  or  his  ways  of 
life  ?  He  may  liave  married  a  gipsy  or  a  dancing-woman  for  all  I 
know.' 

'  He  hasn't  behaved  well  in  not  writing  to  you  all  this  time, 
that's  quite  clear.  A  fellow's  mother  is  his  mother  always,  how- 
ever they  may  have  quarrelled ;  but  I  fancy,  Constance,  he  may 
have  had  a  little  of  his  mother's  temperament  in  him,  and  for 
that,  my  dear,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  you  are  more  re- 
sponsible than  he.  But  anyhow,  I  don't  mean  to  press  this  matter 
on  you  all  at  once.  Just  think  it  over,  that's  all  I  say.  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  remind  you  of  it.     That's  all.' 

Mrs.  Leven  made  no  answer ;  one  of  her  principles  was  that  a 
woman  should  never  contradict  her  husband.  She  held  that  the 
man  was  always  to  be  regarded  as  supreme  in  his  household,  but 
she  did  not  feel  bound  to  translate  her  acknowledgment  of  his 
supremacy  into  action.  She  felt  quite  free  to  do  just  as  she 
liked.  She  had  not  the  least  intention  of  acting  on  his  advice  in 
this  case. 

'  Do  you  hear  anything  about  her  ? '  Major  Leven  asked ; 
*  anything  more,  I  mean,  than  that  she  hasn't  put  on  mourn- 
ing ? ' 

Major  Leven  was  really  much  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
Albert's  young  wife.  He  had  greatly  admired  Gabrielle  when  he 
used  to  meet  her  at  Mrs.  Leven's ;  she  had  always  entered  cordially 
into  his  projects.  He  was  not  by  any  means  unconscious  that  with 
a  good  many  purposeless  persons  he  passed  for  a  sort  of  bore ;  and 
he  should  in  all  ordinary  cases  have  set  down  a  handsome  young 
woman  as  the  least  likely  person  in  the  world  to  enter  cordially 
into  his  ideas.  But  Crabrielle  had  always  paid  him  the  delightful 
homage  of  an  evidently  genuine  interest  in  any  project  that  he 
might  have  had  in  hand.  He  had  seen  her  eyes  sparkle  with 
generous  anger  when  he  denounced  the  iniquity  of  some  Secretary 
of  State  or  other  official ;  she  had  come  eagerly  towards  him  to  ask 
him  about  the  result  of  some  deputation  to  the  Foreign  or  the 
Colonial  Office  concerning  intolerable  wrong  infiicted  on  some 
meritorious  race  or  individual. 

*  I  do  hear  about  h^r  now  and  then,'  his  wife  answered  in  a 
heoilating  way,  as  if  it  were  against  her  principles  to  own  to  any 
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interest  in  such  a  woman.  '  I  dare  say  Bhe  is  forming  a  home  for 
decayed  old  gentlewomen,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  or  for  strayed 
cats,  perhaps ;  I  am  not  quite  certain  which.  It  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, in  any  case.  It  won't  last  long  with  her ;  she  will  want 
some  new  piece  of  folly  hefore  long.' 

Major  Leven  moved  in  his  chair  somewhat  uneasily. 

'  But,'  he  said,  *  excuse  me,  Constance,  did  you  actually  hear 
that  she  was  getting  up  a  home  for  strayed  cats  ?  It  would  not 
be  a  bad  thing  to  do  by  any  means,  and  I  shouldn't  think  the 
woise  of  her ;  only,  is  she  doing  anything  of  the  kind,  or  is  this 
only  your  conjecture  ? ' 

'  I  don't  hear  much  about  her ;  I  don't  desire  to ;  but  Mrs. 
Bramble,  the  wife  of  Albert's  old  servant — you  remember  him  ? 
—  comes  sometimes  here,  and  I  have  seen  her,  and  she  has  told 
me  now  and  then  things  about  her.  I  did  not  ask  her,  but  one 
could  hardly  refuse  to  listen  to  the  poor  old  woman.' 

'Of  course  not.  Certainly  not.  Why  should  you  refuse? 
Well,  she  told  you ? ' 

'  Oh,  well,  nothing  very  much,  but  that  the  young  woman  has 
all  sorts  of  ridiculous  persons  coming  to  see  her  in  Albert's  house, 
and  makes  it,  I  fancy,  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the  destitute.  Mrs. 
Bramble  is  her  housekeeper,  and  old  Thomas  Bramble ;  I  believe 
she  considers  them  her  friends,  and  entertains  their  poor  relations ; 
and  there  was  something  about  a  distressed  cat — I  have  forgotten 
what  it  was.  At  all  events,  I  know  that  my  hoy's  house  is  dese- 
crated by  her  whims.' 

Major  Leven  did  not  discuss  the  question  any  farther.  Ue  did 
not  see  much  harm  in  what  was  told  of  Gabrielle,  even  if  Uie  worst 
were  true.  He  was  sure  she  would  never  forget  to  behave  like  a 
lady,  he  said  to  himself ;  from  what  he  had  neen  of  her  he  was 
quite  satisfied  that  she  would  always  he  a  lady.  So  he  presently  went 
to  his  pamphlets  and  his  deputations,  not  wholly  dissatisfied  with 
what  he  had  said  to  his  wife  about  her  living  son,  and  what  he 
had  heard  her  say  about  Gabrielle.  She  doee  keep  asking  questions 
about  Gabrielle,  or  getting  to  know  about  her  somehow,  he 
thought.  The  reminder  about  the  son  will  keep  working  in  her 
memory. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  woman  about  whom  the  Levens  had  been 
talking  was  not  engaged  in  organising  a  home  for  decayed  ladies, 
or  cats,  or  sufferers  of  any  kind.  It  suited  the  warmth  and  hitter- 
■  ness  of  Mrs.  Leven's  present  mood  to  represent  her  as  a  restless 
oi^;aniser  of  all  manner  of  schemes  and  novelties ;  but  in  truth 
Gabrielle  had  very  little  of  the  disciplined  temperament  which 
makes  itself  systematically  useful.     She  was  one  of  the  last  persons 
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in  the  world  likely  M  be  of  use  as  a  member  of  a  ladies'  committee, 
nor  bad  she  of  her  own  prompting  much  interest  in  an  ab- 
straction called  a  '  cause '  of  any  kind.  She  used  to  admire  Major 
Leven  very  much  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  could  at  a 
moment's  notice  throw  himBelf  into  the  championship  of  people  he 
had  never  seen ;  the  genuine  anger  which  he  could  feel  towards  a 
whole  department  of  Oovemment ;  the  completeness  with  which  he 
could  enter  into  the  cause,  so  to  speak,  of  a  whole  parallel  of 
latitude.  She  had  often  envied  him  this  faculty,  and  blamed 
herself  because  she  had  not  more  of  the  same  sort  of  spirit.  But 
her  own  feelings  were  awakened  chiefly  by  the  condition  of  some 
particular  man  or  woman.  Her  impulse  towards  help  was  always 
to  hold  out  the  helping  hand  herself.  She  was  quite  conscious 
that  she  wanted  all  the  discipline  of  nature  which  makes  a  suc- 
cessful and  useful  worker  in  any  good  cause,  and  she  assumed  that 
she  lacked  that  &culty  because  she  was  a  woman  and  not  a  man. 
Wealth  and  poverty,  we  used  to  read  in  the  days  when  Lindley 
Murray  was  yet  studied,  are  both  temptations.  '  This  excites 
pride ;  that  discontent.*  Neither  temptation  was  put  in  the  way 
of  Gabrielle.  In  her  early  days  she  had  been  left  with  only  a 
slender  provision  for  herself;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  passed 
nearly  all  her  growing  years  with  Mrs.  Leven,  in  whose  household 
she  certainly  saw  nothing  like  great  wealth  as  wealth  is  rated  in 
our  times,  but  she  always  saw  the  evidences  of  sufficient  money 
Uberally  spent.  She  never  heard  any  talk  of  difficulties  arising 
out  of  tjie  want  of  money  except  among  the  class  who  were  generi- 
cally  described  as  '  the  poor.'  Mrs.  Leven  was  a  woman  who  de- 
lighted in  having  everything  happy  about  her,  and  in  making 
those  aroundher  happy.  Albert  had  his  mother's  love  of  happiness 
joined  with  a  sweet,  sunny  temper  all  his  own,  which  had  none  of 
his  mother's  fitfulneas  and  sudden  strong  gusts  of  emotion.  One 
might  have  thought  a  girl  brought  up  amid  such  companionship 
would  have  taken  the  world  easily  and  as  it  came,  and  readily 
accepted  the  conditions  of  things  that  showed  so  favourably  for 
her. 

But,  whether  &om  nature  or  &om  the  sheer  force  of  contrast, 
Gabrielle  grew  up  the  most  impatient  of  mortals,  so  far  as  eill  ar- 
rangements here  below  were  concerned.  The  framework  of  human 
society  seemed  to  her  to  have  got  all  out  of  gear;  and  what 
amused  her  friends  more,  she  always  went  on  as  if  on  her  were 
imposed  in  some  way  the  duty  of  trying  to  put  things  right.  She 
would  stop  in  the  streets,  if  she  might,  to  argue  with  a  drunken 
man,  and  convince  him  of  the  evil  of  the  course  he  was  pursuiiig. 
If  a  red-&ced  woman  at  an  apple  stall  seemed  chilly  in  the  keen 
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air  of  Bpring,  Gabrielle  regarded  her  as  a  victim  to  the  unequal 
laws  of  society,  and  wondered  that  no  one  would  take  her  home, 
and  give  her  Bome  warmth  and  shelter  until  the  sununer  days 
should  come,  when  she  might  follow  her  trade  in  the  sun  without 
BufiTeriDg  from  east  winds  and  cold  blasta.  Nothing  would  have 
given  the  girl  more  pleasure  than  to  seat  herself  at  the  stall  every 
now  and  then  and  attend  to  the  sales,  in  order  to  allow  the  poor 
apple-seller  an  occasional  relief.  She  was  constantly  .hringing  all 
manner  of  objects  of  charity  to  the  house  which  was  her  home. 
Some  of  the  stories  Mrs.  Leven  had  heard  were  true  enough. 
Outcast  dogs,  affrighted  cats  himted  of  hideous  schoolboys,  ragged 
girls  who  swept  crossings,  pretty,  pathetic-looking  organ  boys, 
strapping  lasses  with  saucy  eyes,  who  sold  flowers — these  and 
various  other  victims  of  social  inequality  had  again  and  again  par- 
taken of  the  hospitality  of  Gabrielle's  house.  Nor  was  there  any- 
thing in  ail  this  of  that  merely  lesthetic  benevolence  which  is 
only  touched  by  picturesque  suffering.  It  was  the  suffering  itself 
which  won  Gabrielle's  sympathy,  not  its  attitude  or  its  prettiness. 
She  held  society  responsible  for  everything — especially  in  the  day^ 
before  she  bad  come  to  trouble  herself  with  any  thought  as  to 
what  this  all-neglecting,  all-responsible  society  really  was. 

These  ways  were  very  amusing  and  even  charming  to  Mrs. 
Leven  for  a  long  time.  G-abrielle  was  bo  pretty  and  so  graceful ; 
there  was  such  a  fresh  winningness  in  her  perverse  ways  of  looking 
at  everything ;  she  stuck  by  her  nonsense  so  bravely ;  she  lectured 
Albert  with  such  a  bewitching  gravity,  as  if  she  were  a  Minerva- 
Mentor  heaven-appointed  to  teach  and  guide  and  sometimes  even 
drive  him,  that  Albert's  mother  found  her  life  greatly  brightened 
by  the  companionship  of  this  fascinating  enthusiast.  When  Albert 
fell  in  love  with  Ctabrielle,  his  mother  was  delighted ;  and  even 
when  Gabrielle  refused  Albert,  the  mother  forgave  her  and  went 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  she  had  done  right  according  to  her  con- 
science, fully  believing  all  the  time  that  the  scruples  of  conscience 
would  give  way,  and  that  her  boy  would  be  made  happy  in  the 
end.  But  when  heayy  disappointment  fell  upon  all  her  hopes, 
she  felt  that  she  was  growing  to  hate  the  girl.  She  hated  her 
all  the  more  because  Albert  would  not  hear  a  word  that  found 
fault  with  her.  Then  the  melancholy  end  came ;  and  she  blamed 
Gabrielle  at  last  for  everything  that  had  happened,  and  felt 
towards  her  much  as  a  lady  of  the  middle  ages  might  have  felt 
towards  some  fair  sorceress  who  had  bewitched  and  betrayed  her 
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Chapter  III. 

URa.  ALBERT  TASTQOSPB. 


The  hooee  in  which  GabrielleVanthorpe  lived  was  one  of  Albert's 
whims.  Almost  immediately  after  he  had  come  of  age,  and  when 
be  still  had  hopes  that  Gabrielle  would  many  him,  he  had  Been  a 
pretty  little  houBe  standing  in  a  tiny  enclosure  of  its  own,  the 
enclosure  being  itself  enclosed  in  a  comer  of  one  of  the  parks.  It 
was  so  surrounded  by  trees  and  so  embedded  in  its  comer,  that  one 
' '  might  pass  by  day  after  day  with6ut  suspecting  that  the  little 
gate  led  to  any  dwelling  of  mortal.  Albert  was  delighted  with  it, 
-  set  his  heart  upon  it,  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  it  on  a 
long  lease,  and  bad  it  furnished  after  his  own  favourite  ideas.  It 
was  to  be  a  surprise  and  a  delight  to  Gabrielle  if  things  came  right ; 
and  when  there  was  no  possibility  of  things  coping  right  any  more 
for  him  in  this  world,  he  had  made  it  his  express  wish  that 
Gabrielle  should  live  in  the  house  after  his  death.  She  bad  settled 
there  now.  It  soothed  her  to  be  always  in  a  place  associated  with 
his  name ;  she  would,  if  she  might,  have  made  every  room  in  the 
little  house  a  shrine  of  his  memory.  Like  the  &ther  of  whom  Pliny 
tells  U8,  she  would  have  had  tbe  cherished  image  in  brass,  in  marble, 
in  wax,  in  every  manner  of  substance,  if  she  might.  She  resolved 
to  keep  the  anniversary  of  bis  death  as  a  day  of  mouming  and 
solemn  fast.  Mrs.  Leven  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  she 
had  made  no  change  in  ber  dress  when  Albert  died.  She  always 
wore  black,  but  she  would  not  advertise  herself  as  a  widow  by 
putting  on  the  preposterous  weeds. 

In  all  that  was  meant  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory  there  was, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  a  virtual  acknowledgment  that  that  memory 
might  possibly  otherwise  have  faded.  At  least  there  was  the  evidence 
of  regret  and  something  like  remoree,  because  she  had  not  loved  him. 
Gabrielle  was  determined  to  keep  his  memory  green  with  her ;  the 
determination  itself  an  all-suf&cient  proof  that  she  had  truly 
interpreted  the  feelings  of  her  heart  when  she  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  could  not  love  him.  Now  that  the  bitterness  of 
his  death  is  past,  and  that  every  day  is  softening  tbe  force  of 
r^;ret  into  a  tender  and  sweet  emotion,  it  must  be  owned  that 
Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  is  not  so  unhappy  as  perhaps  she  ought  to 
have  been.  Her  deepest  source  of  present  regret  is  that  her  once 
loving  friend,  Mrs.  Leven,  seems  to  have  hardened  her  heart 
against  ber.  But  Gabrielle  is  sure  this  will  not  last ;  and  she  has 
filled  ber  soul  with  the  determination  to  prove  that  she  is  worthy 
of  that  love  which  used  to  be  like  a  mother's  to  her.     Gabrielle  has 
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vague,  magoificeut  purposes  of  doing  so  much  good  with  the  means 
Albert  haa  left  her,  as  to  raise  a  very  mound  and  monument  of 
noble  deed  as  a  tribute  to  his  virtues  and  to  the  inspiration  she 
haa  caught  from  them.  Albert  had  had  a  servant  who  was  ooce 
butler  in  his  father's  house  and  vho  afterwards  married,  and 
started  a  west-end  lodging-house,  which  wholly  failed  and  scattered 
all  his  and  his  wife's  earnings  to  the  winds.  GabrieUe  took  up 
the  pair,-and  put  them  in  cbai^  of  the  house  and  of  herself  as 
well. 

There  was  one  room  in  the  house  into  which  no  visitor  was  ever 
admitted  on  any  pretext.  It  was  Gabrielle's  own  room,  but  oot 
sacred  to  herself.  It  was  a  room  which  Albert  had  intended  to, 
make  his  own  study,  and  had  begun  fitting  up  for  the  purpose. 
Every  shelf  and  book  he  had  had  put  in  remained  as  it  was,  and 
GabrieUe  had  brought  from  Genoa  eveiything  that  had  been  lis 
and  stored  them  as  sacred  relics  in  this  memorial  room.  It  was  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  was  almost  darkened  by  the  trees  outside ;  the 
gloom  gave  it  additional  austerity  aa  a  chamber  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  was  no  more.  If  Gabrielle  had  ventured,  she 
would  have  asked  Mrs.  Leven  to  give  her  some  precious  relic  of 
each  period  of  Albert's  life,  the  memorials  of  each  stage  of  growth 
and  culture  and  whim  and  fad  he  had  passed  through,  in  order  that 
this  chamber  of  memory  might  illustrlte  his  whole  career.  Over  the 
chimney-piece  was  a  large  photograph  of  the  cemetery  in  which 
he  lay  buried  and  of  his  grave.  One  who  came  and  sat  in  this 
room  even  in  gaudy  eummer  might  have  almost  fencied  himself 
far  away  from  the  tumult  of  modem  life,  buried  in  the  seclusion 
of  some  lonely  demesne,  whose  rightful  owner  is  dead,  and  which 
is  a  monument  rather  than  a  home. 

■  At  first  the  pale  and  melancholy  fiice  of  GabrieUe  seemed  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  room  she  commonly  occupied,  but  of  late  it 
must  be  owned  that  activity  and  youth  were  sending  back  the 
glow  of  health  to  the  face  of  the  young  widow. 

Witii  all  her  eager,  earnest  ways,  some  of  which  ill-natured 
censors  might  perhaps  have  been  tempted  to  describe  as  flighty, 
Gabrielle  was  a  great  lover  at  times  of  quietude  and  always  of 
beauty.  She  delighted  to  surround  herself  with  pretty  things,  and 
was  made  happy  in  a  childlike  way  by  colours  and  perfumes.  She 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  fruits  even  more  than  their  taste.  While  wait- 
ing to  do  great  good  for  all  who  needed  a  helping  hand,  she  mean- 
while loved  to  adorn  her  rooms  with  what  might  have  seemed  to 
others  saperfluous  decoration.  She  enjoyed  profusion,  although 
Bh«  could  well  enough  have  told  her  heart  to  put  up  with  stint  if 
needs  were.    There  wasa  great  deal  that  must  have  been  fascinating 
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in  her  piesent  life.  Its  utter  quiet  at  home,  its  absolute  iodepen- 
deuce  at  home  aod  abroad,  the  sense  of  sufficiency  that  it  brought 
to  her ;  perhaps,  above  all,  the  [prospect  of  the  marvellous  good 
deeds  she  was  to  do,  and  the  faint  sound,  heard  lung  in  advance,  of 
the  voices  that  were  to  praise  her  for  her  good  deeds — all  these 
conditions  poured  a  soft,  sweet  atmosphere  around  the  romantic 
joimg  woman's  yet  untried  existence.  Gabrielle  had  not  many 
friends,  but  they  were  all  such  as  she  felt  she  could  trust.  They 
were  all,  it  may  as  well  he  said,  women.  As  yet  she  had  not 
opened  her  door  to  any  male  visitor ;  Walter  Manny  Taxal  would 
have  applied  in  vain  so  far.  Her  friends  were,  as  Mrs.  Leven  had 
remarked,  of  curiously  varied  classes  of  life. 

One  of  her  newest  friends  was  Janet  Charlton,  a  married  niece 
of  respectable  Mrs.  Bramble,  the  housekeeper.  There  were  some 
fans  and  other  trinkets  of  curious  Oriental  make  which  Albert  had 
brought  home  for  Gabrielle,  and  which  had  got  broken  or  other- 
wise injured  here  and  there ;  and  Gabrielle  wanted  some  artificer 
of  delicate  touch  and  trustworthy  skill  to  whom  they  might  be 
given  for  repair,  or  at  least  for  preservation.  Mrs.  Bramble  told 
Gabrielle  she  bad  a  niece  married  to  a  man  who  could  do  just  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  who  made  a  living  by  it ;  she  did  assure  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  came  to  him,  to  repair  theii 
ornaments  for  them — things  which  they  wouldn't  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  first  jeweller  in  town.  They  were  so  friendly,  some 
of  these  ladies ;  oh,  you  could  not  think ;  why,  she  had  known  of 
countesses  going  and  sitting  for  two  hours  together,  chatting  with 
Robert  Gbarlton  and  his  wife  while  he  was  doing  the  work  they 
wanted  to  have  done.  Gabrielle  did  not  suggest  that  possibly 
those  great  ladies  sat  there  because  they  did  not  care  to  trust 
their  ornaments  out  of  their  sight.  She  only  said  that  she  sup- 
posed if  he  could  do  the  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  great 
persons  he  could  satisfy  her ;  and  she  sent  him  some  jobs  of  work, 
beginning  with  the  least  precious,  until  she  found  that  he  really 
had  a  marvellous  hand  and  could  be  trusted  with  anything.  The 
work  was  sometimes  brought  back  by  his  wife,  and  Gabrielle 
insisted  on  making  her  acquaintance.  She  was  all  the  more 
impelled  to  this  because  Mrs.  Bramble  suggested  in  a  mysterious 
way  that,  although  Kobert  Charlton  was  a  good  husband,  yet  his 
wife  had  not  always  a  very  happy  life  of  it. 

Gabrielle  was  still  more  drawn  to  Janet  Charlton  when  she  saw 
her.  First  of  all,  Janet  seemed  absurdly  young  for  a  wife ;  she 
looked  more  like  a  schoolgirl.  This  was  personally  touching  to 
Gabrielle.  Next,  the  was  singularly  pretty,  and  even  beautiful ; 
and   Gabrielle,  loving  all  beautiful  things,  loved  dearly  to  look 
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upon  a  beautiful  woman.  Then,  too,  Janet  seemed  go  sweet,  and 
innocent,  and  tender,  bo  craving  for  care,  and  sympathy,  and  love, 
that  Gabrielle  thought  it  pity  of  her  life  if  she  could  do  nothing 
to  relieve  her  of  trouble,  if  trouble  she  really  had.  Crabrielle 
more  than  once  tried  gently  to  get  at  the  young  woman's  confi- 
dence ;  but  either  she  had  failed  to  touch  the  right  chord,  or  Janet 
really  did  not  think  that  anyone  could  want  to  know  anything 
about  so  insignificant  a  creature  as  herself. 

Janet  bad  especially  beautifid  hair ;  it  was  almost  startling  in 
its  golden  splendour.  It  was  all  gathered  up  in  a  great  mass  on 
the  back  of  her  head,  and  seemed  as  if,  when  let  down,  it  might 
have  clothed  her  in  a  robe  of  gold  far  finer  and  more  becoming 
than  Ijesbia's.  One  day,  when  Janet  had  come  to  see  her,  Gabrielle 
could  not  keep  from  breaking  out  into  raptures,  to  the  young 
woman's  blushing  and  perturbed  face,  about  her  glorious  hair  and 
her  beauty. 

'  Why  does  not  somebody  paint  you  ?  Do  you  know  anypainters  ? 
I  wish  I  were  a  painter  for  once ;  I  could  make  a  lovely  picture  of 
you.     I  never  saw  such  hair.' 

The  young  person  thus  complimented  might  be  supposed  to  be 
gratified,  but  she  did  not  seem  so ;  on  the  contrary,  she  appeared 
rather  to  wince  under  ^e  compliments.  She  faintly  murmured, 
'  Oh,  no ;  please  don't  sfty  so — please  dont.* 

'  Why,  you  foolish  creature,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
don't  know  you  are  beautiful  ?  Has  no  one  ever  told  you  so  ? 
Does  your  husband  never  say  so  ?  Don't  you  ever  look  in  the 
glass?' 

The  object  of  this  appeal  only  grew  more  and  more  uneasy. 

'  This  is  genuine,  I  do  believe,'  oar  heroine  said  after  a  moment 
of  bewilderment.  '  It  ia  real  modesty  I  Men,  I  am  sure,  would  not 
believe  in  such  a  thing ;  and  I  don't  wonder.  I  should  not  have 
believed  in  it ;  here  is  a  woman  who  positively  does  not  like  to  be 
told,  even  by  another  woman,  that  she  is  beautiful  1' 

'  Oh,  no,  please ;  it  isn't  that ;  it  isn't  modesty.     Ob,  no ! ' 

'  It  isn't  modesty  ? '  Gabrielle  said,  highly  puzzled  and 
amused.    <  Then  what  on  earth  is  it,  child  ? ' 

'  It's  only  because  I  get  into  so  much  trouble  by  it  I  Oh,  I  do 
so  wish  I  were  not  good-looking  I  I  should  he  so  happy  if  I  were 
ugly  t  I  wish  I  had  the  small-pox,  or  that  I  might  cut  off  all  this 
horrid  hair.' 

'  My  dear  creature,  you  are  talking  sacrilege,  simple  sacrilege. 
I  should  not  wonder  if  the  roof  fell  in ■' 

The  uneasy  fair  one  with  golden  locks  actually  glanced  up-wi%^> 
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sudden  fearfulneBS  at  theceiliiig,  apparently  id  alarm  lest  it  might 
be  going  to  deecead. 

Gabrielle  saw  the  glance,  and  smiled  and  reaesm-ed  her. 

'  Xo,  it  -won't  fall ;  don't  be  alaimed ;  I  did  not  mean  that 
literally.  But  it  sounds  like  a  ein  against  beauty  to  hear  you  talk 
of  cutting  off  that  glorious  hair.  You  would  drive  an  artiit  wild* 
if  he  were  to  hear  you  talking  in  that  manner,' 

'  I  don't  care,'  said  the  desperate  little  beauty.  '  I  am  often 
like  to  be  driven  wild  myself.' 

'3ut  why?  What  is  the  mystery?  Come  and  tell  me  all 
about  it,  if  it  ia  no  secret,  and  may  be  told.  I  have  heard  of  the 
fatal  gift  of  beauty,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  always  thou^t  that  where 
it  belonged  to  a  woman  she  was  very  proud  of  it,  whether  it 
brought  fatality  or  not.' 

*  They  weren't  like  me,'  the  golden-haired  one  monnured ;  no 
doubt,  having  in  her  mind  generally  the  women  whose  fatal  gift  of 
beauty  was  nevertheless  a  source  of  personal  pride.  'Oh  no — if 
they  had  been,  they  wouldn't  have  liked  it  half  so  well,  I  eas  tell 
them.' 

'  Can  you  really?  Well,  will  you  tell  it  to  me  ?  I  should  like 
to  know  what  the  conditions  are  that  ever  make  a  woman  wish  not 
to  be  beautiful.' 

'  It's  because  of  my  husband,'  the  young  woman  eald  timidly, 
and  casting  a  glance  round  the  room  as  if  fearful  that  he  might  be 
there  listening  to  her  revelation. 

'  Why,  is  he  bad  to  you  ?     Yoti  do  not  look  like  that.' 

'Oh,  no,  he  is  not  bad,  he  is  very  good  ;  and  be  is  very  fond 
of  me,  and  kind  to  me  in  other  ways.  But  he  thinks  I  am  too 
handsome  ;  and  be  makes  me  very  miserable  sometimes.' 

'  Thinks  you  too  handsome?  Would  he  rather  you  were  not 
handsome?  And  if  so,  why  did  he  marry  you  ?  Why  did  he  nob 
find  some  ugly  woman  to  suit  bis  peculiar  ta^te?' 

*  No,  it  isn't  that,'  and  Janet  could  not  keep  from  a  feint 
smile.  'But  he  thinks  people  look  at  me,  and  that  I  attract 
attention,  and  I  don't ;  oh,  goodness  knows,  I  don't  want  to — if  he 
only  knew.  No  one  comes  near  the  place  but  he  worries  me  and 
insista  on  my  going  to  hide  ;  or  says  they  are  coming  after  me,  and 
that  they  all  admiie  me,  and  they  don't,  I  do  declare  they  don't ; 
half  of  them  never  notice  me,  or  think  about  me — why  should 
they  ?  I  wish  I  never  saw  anyone ;  he  and  I  could  be  very  happy 
together  if  we  never  saw  anybody.' 

Gabrielle  thought  for  a  little.     The  distress  of  the  poor  young 
was  evidently  genuine ;  and,  for  all  the  whimsicality  of  it« 


,  was  very  touching. 
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*  Well,  you  are  a  beautiful  young  woman,  that  is  certaio.  But 
I  may  speak  quite  frankly  to  you,  aa  you  have  such  good  cause  not 
to  be  too  Tain  of  your  channs ;  and  I  must  Bay  that  I  think  you 
would  pass  off  quietly  enough  only  for  all  that  maae  of  lovely  hair. 
You  would  be  admired  always  by  people  who  looked  closely  at  you ; 
hut  this  ifi  a  busy  ag^  and  people  iu  general  don't  give  themselves 
much  trouble  about  looking  for  beauty.  I  feucy  no  woman  could 
go  about  with  hair  like  that  without  being  noticed ;  it  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  the  world  to  stop  and  look.  Now,  if  your  husband 
would  just  let  you  cut  that  hair  off  close,  and  cover  whatever 
had  to  be  left  neatly  up  in  a  little  cap,  you  would  not  draw  half 
the  attention  on  you,  and  then  you  and  he  might  be  very  happy.' 

*  Ob,  but  he  wouldn't  listen  to  it ;  he  wouldn't  hear  a  word  of 
the  kind.  He  admires  my  hair  awfully ;  I  dare  not  touch  it — to 
cut  any  of  it  off,  I  mean.* 

'  I  thought  as  much.  That  is  the  way  with  your  self-tormentor 
always.  There  is  a  sure  way  of  relief  at  hand,  but  he  won't  use  it. 
Well,  my  poor  child,  yours  is  ratiier  a  hard  case,  and  I  should  like 
to  help  you.  FU  go  and  talk  to  your  husband ;  be  must  be  a  man 
who  can  be  talked  to  and  argued  with.' 

*  You  go  and  talk  to  my  husband  ? ' 

*Ye«,  child;  whynot?    You  won't  be  jealous?' 

'  Oh,  no ; '  and  Janet  smiled  a  really  bright  and  cheerful  amile 

that  it  did  good  to  Oabrielle  to  see. 

'  Very  well ;  Ae  cao't  be  jealous.     I  am  not  a  handsome  youog 

man  drawn  by  your  golden  hair.     Yes,  III  go  and  talk  to  your 

husbaod,  and  see  if  I  can't  bring  him  to  reason.' 

*  But  if  he  knew  that  I  had  been  telling,  it  would  seem  like 
complaining  of  him  perhaps,  and  he  might  be  angry.' 

'  Set  your  mind  at  rest,  child  ;  Fll  not  betray  you.  I  will  talk 
to  bim  and  get  him  to  betray  himself,  and  then  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  him  what  people  call  a  piece  of  my  mind. 
Ifow  we  must  arrange  aU  this ;  I  must  come  at  a  time  when  I  shall 
be  sure  to  see  him,  so  that  we  may  b^;in  the  acquaintance  at  once. 
It  may  take  some  time,  you  know,  before  my  advice  comes  to  have 
any  effect.  But  it  shall  have  effect  in  the  end ;  for  I  am  quite 
determined  that  something  shall  be  done  for  you,  and  for  him  too. 
I  can  tell  you  I  dn  not  by  any  means  without  a  certain  sort  of 
sympathy  for  him.  It  is  something  to  have  even  an  exaggerated 
emotioD  of  love  in  such  an  age  as  this.' 

*  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is,'  Mrs.  Charlton  said  rather  ruefully ;  '  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  look  at  it  in  that  light,  and  I  do  sometimes ; 
but  you  have  no  idea  how  very,  very  trying  it  is  ;  and  to  think 
how  happy  vre  might  be,  we  two,  only  for  this.' 
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There  was  eomething  in  this  eintple  utteranoe  whidi  brought 
tears  into  the  ejes  of  Gabrielle,  she  could  not  tell  exactly  why. 

'  You  must  not  mind  that  too  much,'  she  said  quickly.  *  There 
are  worse  things  to  be  endured  in  life  than  being  thought  too 
much  of  by  one's  husband.  But  I  hope  we  shall  bring  him  to 
reascoi.  Tell  me — there  are  other  people  who  live  in  the  same  honse 
with  you ;  other  lodgers,  I  mean  ? ' 

Yes,  there  were  several,  Janet  said.  Were  there  any  of  these 
about  whom  her  husband  complained  in  any  way  ?  Well,  yea ; 
there  was  one  young  man  who  lived  on  the  lower  floor ;  but  he 
never  exchanged  a  word  with  her  except  the  most  commonplaca 
civilities,  such  as  be  would  offer  to  anyone  else ;  and  her  husband 
liked  him  very  much,  and  was  very  glad  to  talk  to  him  Bometimes ; 
be  was  a  very  nice  gentleman 

Now,  Gabrielle  had  some  trifling  weaknesses  of  character  as 
well  as  some  larger  defects,  and  one  of  her  weaknesses  was  that  she 
was  apt  to  be  annoyed  when  persons  of  a  class  somewhat  beneath 
her  own,  as  she  fancied,  allowed  tiiemselves  to  describe  their 
personal  friends  and  associates  as  gentlemen  and  ladies.  What 
does  a  man  want  with  being  called  a  gentleman,  she  was  wont  to 
argue,  if  be  has  not  been  brought  up  in  the  ways  and  with  the 
.  education  of  the  class  who  are  called  gentlemen  f  So  long  as  he  is  a 
good  and  true  man,  that  ought  to  be  enough  for  him.  If  I — thus 
she  would  reason — were  an  iutelligent  man  of  the  humbler  class  I 
should  no  more  crave  to  be  called  a  gentleman  than  to  be  called  a 
bishop. 

<  A  gentleman  F '  she  asked  with  some  little  emphasis.  '  Do 
you  really  mean  a  gentleman,  Mrs.  Charlton,  or  simply  a  respect- 
able and  agrf^able  man  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no ;  be  is  a  real  gentleman  ;  at  least,  my  husband  always 
says  BO.     He  looks  like  one,  certainly.' 

Oabrielle  did  not  ask  how  it  was  that  a  gentleman  came  to  live 
in  the  same  place  with  Mrs.  Charlton  and  her  husband,  partly 
because  such  a  question  would  put  very  broadly  the  &ct  that  she 
did  not  consider  Mr.  Charlton  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  partly 
because  she  reflected  in  time  that  even  a  true  gentleman  may  come 
to  be  poor  and  hide  himself  in  obscurity  in  London.  But  it  always 
irritated  her  when  people  had  not  the  courage  to  stand  by  their 
own  class. 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Charlton,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  come  and  see  you 
whenever  you  allow  me;  and  I'll  do  my  best  to  Ining  your 
husband  to  reason.  You  and  he  ought  to  be  very  happy.  Yon 
must  give  me  a  little  time,  you  know,  to  make  your  bnsband'a 
acouaintanc,  and  see  what  sort  of  man  he  is,  and  how  one  can  Ixwt 
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approacli  bim.    I  suppose  every  man  has  ways  and  peculiarities  of 
his  own.* 

'  I  EuppoBB  BO,'  the  mild  Mrs.  Cbarltoa  said,  willing  to  accept 
an  opinion  from  any  higher  intelligence,  although  she  was  just  on  ' 
the  verge  of  giving  it  as  her  conviction  that  all  men  were  alike. 
It  might  have  afiForded  a  somewhat  ciuious  subject  of  contempla- 
tion to  the  student  of  human  self-conceit,  to  find  these  two  young 
women  thus  gravely  laying  down  the  law  on  the  general  character 
and  moral  constitution  of  man. 

Janet  Charlton  was  quite  prepared  to  take  her  views  from  one 
who  not  only  sympathised  with  her  troubles,  hut  was  confident  she 
could  help  her  out  of  them ;  and  she  went  homeward  that  evening 
almost  indifferent  to  the  curious  or  admiring  glances  which  the 
passing  stranger  might  throw  after  her.  In  all  ordinary  cases 
there  was  one  terror  which  specially  haunted  the  poor  little 
beauty's  mind.  Suppose  some  evening,  when  she  was  returning 
home,  she  should  be  made  the  sul:pect  of  unusually  pertinacious 
attentions  on  the  part  of  some  admiring  stranger;  suppose  he 
persisted  in  following  her ;  and  suppose  just  about  that  time  her 
husband  happened  to  be  in  the  street  and  saw  her  'i  He  would  be 
sure  to  think  that  she  was  encouraging  the  stranger's  admiration  ; 
and  what  would  become  of  her  ?  On  the  other  hand,  how  was  she 
to  act  ?  She  had  often  thought  the  situation  over,  and  could  not 
see  her  way  to  any  safe  and  satisfaotory  course  of  proceeding. 
Suppose  sl^  were  to  remonstrate  with  the  seeming  admirer,  and 
he  were  to  reply  that  he  had  never  been  thinking  of  her  at  all ; 
that  be  walked  that  way  because  his  business  led  him  thither,  and 
that  be  presumed  the  streets  were  as  free  to  bim  as  to  her?  What 
was  she  to  do  then?  She  should  only  bave  made  herself  ridiculous 
for  nothing.  Then,  besides,  if  her  husband  were  to  come  up  at 
that  particular  moment  be  would  be  sure  to  regard  ber  well-meant 
efforts  as  only  an  artful  device  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  on 
herself  the  attention  and  admiration  of  some  stranger  who  would 
otherwise  have  passed  unheeding. 

But  this  evening  sbo  was  walking  home  with  a  heart  free  from 
such  cares.  She  was  not  thinking  of  passing  strangers  or  their 
admiration ;  they  might  admire  or  not,  for  all  she  cared ;  and  if  her 
husband  had  appeared  in  sight  she  would  have  hailed  his  coming 
with  unmixed  joy.  The  sweet  kindly  ways  of  the  new  friend  she 
had  just  left  filled  her  with  delight.  The  firm,  decisive  manner  of 
Mrs.  Vanthorpe  gave  her  entire  confidence ;  such  a  lady,  she 
thought — so  sweet,  so  kind,  so  gracious,  and  so  commanding,  could 
do  anything.  She  thon^t,  too,  of  the  delight  it  would  give  her 
husband  if  so  splendid  a  lady  as  that  wore  to  come  and  talk  with 
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bim  in  a  friendly  way;  talk  to  him  about  books  and  the  newi- 
papere,  and  politics  and  wars,  and  things  that  she,  bis  ignoniot  little 
wife,  knew  nothing  about.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  too  that  she, 
the  ignorant  little  wife,  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  Robert 
to  this  charming  lady.  That  would  be  some  pride  for  her,  and 
make  her  husband  think  more  of  her ;  more  of  hei  good  sense,  that 
is,  for  she  WEB  sick  of  hearing  about  her  beauty.  It  occurred  to 
Janet,  too,  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  satisfaction,  that  the  lady  was 
a  great  deal  handsomer  than  she — oh,  if  one  don't  mind  the  hair, 
ever  so  much  handsomer ;  and  then  Robert  might  get  to  understand 
that  a  woman  can  be  handsome  without  all  the  world  running  after 
her,  and  without  any  occasion  for  her  to  be  tormented  to  death  by 
her  lawful  guardians,  or  treated  as  if  she  ought  to  be  kept  in  a 
glass  case.  Indeed,  the  world  began  to  look  very  bright  this 
evening  to  handsome  golden-haired  Janet.  She  foand  herself 
humming  a  tune  as  she  walked  on. 

Her,way  was  not  short.  It  lay  through  one  of  the  parks.  The 
evening  was  bright  and  soft,  and  the  sight  of  the  grass  and  the 
sun  and  the  sky  and  the  trees  sent  a  thrill  half  of  delight  half  of 
pain  through  Janet's  heart.  There  came  back  upon  her  the 
memories  of  the  bright  time  when  she  lived  in  the  country,  and 
had  the  trees  and  the  flowers  always  around  her,  and  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  used  to  think  it  delight- 
ful  to  go  to  the  church  on  Sunday ;  to  cross  the  fields  and  get  to 
the  chtucb  with  the  huge  tree  in  front  of  the  gate.  It  was  in  that 
church  she  first  saw  Robert ;  and  there  she  was  married.  She 
remembered  not  without  a  pang  that  she  then  thought  it  a  glorious 
thing  to  go  to  live  in  London,  which  shone  upon  her  imagination 
as  a  city  of  gold  and  marble,  of  parks  and  palaces.  She  was  veiy 
loyal  to  her  new  life,  and  would  not  have  admitted  even  to  faeieelf 
that  she  was  not  perfectly  happy  with  her  husband ;  at  least,  that 
she  would  not  be  perfectly  happy  if  he  would  only  trouble  himself 
and  her  less  about  her  beauty  and  about  what  people  thought  of 
her.  But  still  the  London  of  which  she  had  daily  experience  was 
certainly  a  very  different  place  from  tiie  London  in  which  she  was 
once  so  proud  to  think  that  she  was  going  to  live.  Just  at  this 
moment,  however,  as  she  is  crossing  tiie  park,  what  with  her  new 
friend  and  her  hope  of  Robert's  being  talked  into  reason,  and  the 
fine  evening,  and  the  grass  and  the  trees,  the  London  that  she  sees 
around  her  does  somehow  begin  to  look  like  the  dty  of  palaces 
and  parks. 

Her  happiness  was  destined  to  a  slight  disturbance,  for  just 
at  that  moment  a  cheery  voice  behind  her  was  heard : 

'  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Charlton ;  one  does  not  often  see  you>out 
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in  this  qiiarter.  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you — or  rather,  I  should 
say,  to  have  overtaken  you,  for  I  have  not  met  you.  Do  you 
remember  the  story  about  the  slow  walker  and  the  snail  ? ' 

Poor  Janet  was  nob  in  a  condition  to  remember  that  or  any 
other  story  just  at  the  moment.  She  looked  up  alarmed  and  be- 
wildered into  the  face  of  the  young  man  who,  as  yet  wholly  un- 
consciouB  of  the  emotion  his  presence  was  creating,  was  walking 
by  her  side  and  talking  all  the  time.  He  was  a  tall  young  man, 
slight  but  strong,  with  something  like  the  appearance  of  one  who 
has  not  yet  quite  done  growing — such  promise  did  his  cheat  and 
shoulders  give  when  compared  with  the  general  slightness  of  his 
figure.  He  had  a  &ce  with  fine  outlines,  and  a  pair  of  sparkling 
dark  eyes. 

All  Janet  could  say  at  first  wa^  <  Ob,  Mr.  Fielding ! '  and  then — 
'  you  did  so  frighten  me  I ' 

*  Frighten  you  ? — I'm  sure  I  am  very  sorry  ;  I  didn't  mean  to 
frighten  you.  Are  you  going  homeward  ?  I  am.  May  I  walk  with 
you  ?  Shall  I  carry  your  basket  for  you  ? ' 

For  Janet  was  bearing  a  basket  in  which  she  had  some  little 
delicacies  bought  for  her  husband's  t«a. 

'  Ob,  no,  thank  you,'  she  said  in  an  alarmed  tone,  *  I  had 
rather  walk  alone,  please.  I  am  not  sure ;  I  don't  think  I  am 
going  home ;  at  least,  I  think  I  am  going  the  other  way.' 

'  What,  back  again — the  way  you  were  coming  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  if  I  have  not  forgotten  something ;  I  have  been 
to  call  upon  a  lady ;  perhaps  I  had  better  go  back.' 

'  Come,  why  not  say  at  once  you  don't  want  to  walk  with  me  ? ' 
he  asked  in  a  tone  of  perfect  good-humour.  *  I  am  not  in  tiie 
least  offended ;  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  have  offered  my  com- 
panionship ;  but  really  one  forgets  the  proprieties  sometimes.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Charlton ;  good  evening.  You  need  not 
turn  back,  for  I  shall  get  on  a  good  deal  faster  than  you  are  Ukely 
to  do.'    He  raised  his  hat  to  her  and  was  going  on. 

<  But  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  rude,  Mr.  I'lelding,'  she 
said  timidly ;  '  and  I  don't  mean  to  be,  indeed.  And  I  am  sure 
yoQ  only  meant  to  be  kind.' 

'  Geally,  I  don't  think  I  did,  Mrs.  Charlton,  except  to  myself. 
I  thought  you  were  going  my  way,  and  I  should  like  to  have  your 
company ;  I  get  a  good  deal  of  my  own  society,  and  I  get  tired  of 
it  now  and  then.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  should  be  delighted,'  Janet  stammered  out,  <  and 
you  are  so  kind  to  say  so — to  say  you  would  like  it ;  but  I  don't 
suppose,  perhaps — it  might  not  be  quite— oh,  really,  I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  Fielding ;  but  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  ;  and  I  want 
you  not  to  think  that  I  have  been  rude.' 

She  smiled  with  a  half-alarmed  eagerness  that  might  perhaps 
have  seemed  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Fielding  to  remain  in  her 
company,  but  which  was  certainly  not  so  intended  by  her,  and  was 
not  80  interpreted  by  him.  He  understood  perfectly  well  what 
she  meant ;  he  could  see  without  any  trouble  to  his  penetration 
that  she  was  a  kindly  little  modest  creature,  who  for  some  reason 
or  other  tiiought  she  was  bound  to  keep  men  at  a  severe  distance. 
So  he  only  eaid  a  word  or  two  to  assure  her  that  he  did  not  feel 
offended,  and  his  tall  slight  figure  was  very  soon,  at  his  rate  of 
walking,  a  speck  in  the  dim  distance. 

Mrs.  Charlton  was  troubled  by  the  meeting.  She  was  afraid 
that  some  one  might  have  seen  her  who  would  tell  Robert ;  she 
was  greatly  afraid  that  she  had  been  rude,  and  had  offended  her 
weU-meaning  acquaintance ;  and  again,  she  was  afraid  she  had 
betrayed  her  fears  so  far  as  to  let  him  guess  that  her  husband  was 
foolish  and  jealous.  As  she  walked  along,  she  wondered  to  herself 
aguD  and  again  why  women — at  least,  why  married  women — 'liked 
to  be  thought  handsome.  '  If  I  were  not  thought  handsome  by 
Robert,  or  anybody,' she  kept  saying  to  herself,  *  how  friendly  I 
might  be  with  everyone,  and  how  happy  I  might  be ! '  Her  mind 
was  a  good  deal  occupied  too  by  the  prospect  of  the  visit  she  was 
to  have  from  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.  It  was  to  be,  moreover,  not  a  visit 
hut  a  series  of  visits.  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  had  talked  of  deliberately 
making  Robert  Charlton's  acquaintance ;  and  that  would  take 
time  and  would  involve  a  coming  again  and  again.  It  was  very 
likely  too  that  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  would  ask  Robert  and  herself  to 
tea  some  evening ;  and  then  if  Robert  could  only  be  peisuaded  to 
put  aside  his  odd  independent  ways  for  once,  and  to  accept  the 
lady's  invitation,  how  delightful  it  would  be ;  how  charming  to 
have  Robert  show  how  clever  he  was,  and  what  books  he  had  read ; 
and  he  would  do  so  when  he  was  at  his  ease,  which  he  was  sure  to 
be  very  soon  with  bo  charming  a  lady.  What  a  very  young  lady 
she  was — what  a  young  widow.  Why,  she  did  not  look  more  than 
twenty  I  How  Robert  would  admire  her :  and  surely  Mrs.  Van- 
thorpe could  not  help  liking  Robert.  The  whole  prospect  was 
delightful.  One  little  cloud  was  on  it ;  Mrs.  Charlton  hoped 
somehow  that  the  young  man  she  had  just  met  would  not  happeai 
to  be  anywhere  in  the  way  when  the  lady  came.  Gabrielle's  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  was  really  a  gentleman  pressed  upon  the  little 
woman's  mind.  *  Perhaps  be  isn't  a  gentleman,'  she  thought ; 
*  and  if  he  isn't,  I  hope  she  won't  see  him  at  all.' 

One  question  came  up  to  Janet's  mind  many  times  during  the' 
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nest  day  or  two.  Would  Mrs,  Vanthorpe  come  in  bar  carriage  ? 
Would  the  carriage  have  one  horse  or  two  ?  Would  the  carriage 
stop  in  the  square  out  of  which  ran  the  narrow  street  in  which  the 
Charltons  lived,  or  would  it  actually  drive  up  to  the  very  door  ? 
Janet  watched  with  unflagging  attention  for  the  sound  of  caniag;e 
wheels  for  two  days,  and  after  all  did  not  know  when  her  visitor 
was  actually  at  the  door.  For  G-ahrielle,  who  was  fond  of  walking 
and  of  seeing  the  streets,  had  merely  set  out  on  foot  the  third 
afternoon  following  Janet's  visit,  and  walked  briskly  across  the 
park  and  through  a  maze  of  streets,  only  stopping  now  and  then 
to  Bootbe  crying  children,  and  reason  with  wrangling  or  cat-perse- 
cuting urchins.     At  length  she  reached  the  square. 

It  was  a  very  quiet,  dull,  decaying,  grass-grown  old  square, 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Very  few 
private  houses  were  in  the  square ;  it  was  given  up  to  charitable 
institutions  and  queer  old  libraries  founded  by  long-forgotten 
oddities  into  whose  awful  cells  no  one  ever  seemed  to  enter.  There 
were  diBpensaries,  and  little  hospitals,  and  a^lums  for  aged 
respectabilities  there ;  but  no  mortal  had  ever  seen  a  patient  en- 
tering or  borne  into  one  of  them,  or  a  decayed  respectability 
looking  out  of  window  or  taking  an  airing  in  the  sun.  Glancing 
into  one  of  the  libraries,  you  could  not  &ncy  any  modem  reader 
studying  there.  One  might,  perhaps,  form  a  conception  of  the 
founder  of  the  institution  himself,  in  neat  black  small-^othes  and 
shiny  knee-buckles,  and  rigid,  decorous  pigtail,  taking  some  of  tJie 
books  down  from  their  mouldering  shelves  and  lovingly  whisking 
the  dust  £rom  their  snuff-coloured  leaves,  and  timidly  making 
himself  air  when  the  rattle  of  a  chance  cab  below  suggested  the 
possibility  of  a  knock  at  the  door  and  a  visitor  irom  the  living 
world  outside. 

Perhaps  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  was  nursing  some  fancy  of  this 
kind  as  she  walked  round  the  old  square  in  search  of  the  little 
street  to  which  she  was  bound.  Crabrielle  was  fanciful  enough 
usually,  and,  whenever  she  saw  any  peculiar-looking  house,  imme- 
diately fitted  it  up  with  some  appropriate  story.  Because  of  some 
&ncy  or  other,  she  stopped  a  moment  when  she  came  to  the  opening 
of  the  street  she  was  seeking,  and  hesitated  to  go  down ;  it  was 
dark  and  narrow ;  it  had  one  long  row  of  tall,  heavy,  old-fashioned 
decaying  houses ;  the  other  side  was  only  a  huge  wall,  bounding 
one  of  the  mysterious  institutions  already  mentioned.  There  was 
no  egress  at  the  other  end  of  the  street ;  a  wall  stopped  it  up. 
The  whole  place  looked  mournful  and  forbidding  to  Gabrielle ;  it 
seemed  to  her  for  the  moment  that  if  she  went  down  there  some- 
thing evil  must  come  of  it.   She  got  over  this  feeling  in  a  moment, 
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however,  and  went  down  the  street  until  she  came  to  the  house  she 
was  seeking.  It  was  tall,  grey,  and  naelancholy.  A  moumjiil 
memory  of  decayed  respectahility  seemed  to  cloud  its  high  flight 
of  crumbling  steps. 

Oabrielle  knocked  and  rang  ^;ain  and  again.  She  did  not 
understand  the  economy  of  the  number  of  little  bell-handles  which 
she  saw  at  the  side  of  the  door,  and  rang  the  first,  therefore,  that 
came  to  her  hand.  At  last  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  man 
stood  before  her  who  began  by  saying — 

'  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  kept  so  long.  I  heard  the  bell  ring 
ever  so  many  times ;  and  at  last  it  dawned  upon  me  that  somebody 
whom  it  concerned  must  be  out,  and  that  nobody  whom  it  did 
not  concern  would  take  any  trouble,  and  so  I  thought  I  bad  better 
come  to  the  rescue.' 

'  Do  you  know  if  Mrs.  Charlton  is  at  home  ? '  Gabrielle  asked, 
when  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  rapid  little  speech. 

♦  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  Very  likely  she  is.  Will  you  come 
in  for  a  moment,  and  111  ring  her  bell  for  you.  That's  her  bell, 
you  see — second  floor  front.' 

'  Oh,  that's  her  bell,'  Gabrielle  said,  rather  amused  by  his  quick 
cheery  way.    *  I  did  not  know.' 

*  Of  course  not ;  how  could  you  know  ?  You  have  never  been 
here  before,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'No ;  I  have  never  been  here  before.' 

'  Your  estate  is  the  more  gracious,  I  can  assure  yoti.  Now, 
you  see,  I  have  rung  Mrs.  Charlton's  bell,  and  she  will  be  here  in 
a  moment.  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  Ill  bring  you  a  chair  from  my 
room.     It's  not  any  trouble,  not  the  least.' 

'  Thank  you — no,'  said  Gabrielle.  *  It  is  hardly  worth  while ; 
I  think  I  hear  Mrs.  Charlton  coming.' 

Gabrielle  put  on  all  the  dignity  she  could  call  up  on  the 
instant,  considering  that  she  was,  as  we  have  said,  rather  amused 
by  the  eager  courtesy  of  her  new  acquaintance,  and  was  won- 
dering within  herself  whether  he  was  not  about  to  ask  her  to 
take  a  seat  in  his  room.  At  that  moment  Janet  Charlton  came 
rustling  down  the  stairs.  6he  blushed  and  grew  confused  when 
she  saw  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  and  the  lodger  apparently  in  Mendly 
conversation.  Very  pretty  and  winning  she  looked  in  her  embar- 
rassment. 

'  Oh,  Mrs.  Charlton,'  the  young  man  said  before  she  had  time 
to  put  in  a  word, '  here  is  a  lady  to  see  you.  She  might  have  been 
there  long  enough,  I  &ncy,  if  I  had  not  happened  to  observe  that 
somebody  was  ringing  at  the  bell,  and  that  nothing  was  coming 
i  it.    There  never  was  such  a  house  as  this.    I  believe  there 
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are  servantB,  but  what  do  they  do,  Mrs.  Charlton — what  do  they 
do?' 

*  I  am  sure  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,'  said  the  bewildered 
Janet.  '  I  am  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  to  have  kept  you  waiting. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  come  upstairs,  Madame  ?  '  she  was 
almost  overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of  such  a  lady  as  Mrs.  Van- 
thorpe  being  kept  waiting  in  such  a  way,  and  was<  thinking  to 
herself,  *  She  will  never  come  here  again  after  all  this.' 

'  Vanthorpe  ? '  the  young  dan  suddenly  asked,  stopping  short 
in  the  midst  of  the  puting  bow  he  was  making.  '  Excuse  me — 
did  you  say  Vanthorpe  ? ' 

*  My  name  is  Vanthorpe,'  Gabrielle  answered  gravely. 
'  Mise  Vanthorpe  ? ' 

'  I  am  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,'  Gabrielle  said.  '  Shall  we  go  upstairs, 
Mrs.  Charlton  ?  Fray  don't  make  any  apologies.  I  was  not  long 
waiting,  and  it  was  only  my  own  mistake  that  caused  any 
delay.' 

Sbe  cut  short  anything  the  young  man  might  have  to  say  by  a 
very  chilling  bow  as  she  follow^]  the  confused  and  depressed  Janet 
up  the  narrow  staircase  to  the  second  iloor.  On  their  way  up 
Janet  contrived  to  cast  back  at  the  young  man  one  wondering, 
reproachful  glance  that  seemed  to  say, '  Now  you  have  done  it. 
Ob,  how  conld  you  be  so  odd '( ' 

The  lodger  only  raised  his  eyebrows  and  smiled  at  poor  Janet 
wholly  unabashed.  He  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  of  his 
own  room  as  if  thinking  over  some  question  which  he  hoped  to 
settle  in  a  moment. 

*  fiather  a  rude  young  woman,'  be  suddenly  said  aloud  to  him- 
self. '  I  wonder  if  her  husband,  too,  is  jealous,  and  goes  wild  if 
anybody  speaks  to  her,' 
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Lira  oannot  all  be  spent  amoog  the  Thoueand  Islands^'  delightful  aa 
they  are ;  for  winter  creeps  on  apaoe,  and  we  must  obey  the 
inexorable  law  which  brings  all  men,  great  and  amall,  back  to  the 
solemn  mists  of  Londoa  streets,  for  that  whirligig  of  human  affairs 
— the  season.  So  here  we  are  at  last,  embarking  from  the  wooden 
wharf  of  Kingston  on  board  a  certain  huge  white-aud-green  three- 
etoried  floating  hotel,  the  Canadian  river  steamship  '  Corinthian.' 
We  have  bid  forewell,  I  fear  me  for  ever,  to  our  warm-hearted 
hosts  on  Mathieson  Island ;  we  have  gripped  the  kindly  Colonel's 
honest  hand  for  the  last  time  here  on  the  very  wharf;  and  now 
we  are  fairly  afloat  upon  the  broad  blue  St.  Lawrence,  with  our 
head  pointing  for  the  Bapids,  and  oar  hearts  sincerely  sorry  at  the 
parting  from  our  new-made  yet  well-tried  friends.  That  fortnight 
under  the  huts  on  the  beautiful  granite  island  has  made  us  under- 
stand one  another  better  than  a  year  of  conventional  courtesy  and 
urban  intercourse  -,  so  that  we  feel  a  genuine  void  in  the  cardiac' 
r^on  as  we  see  the  Colonel's  red  bandanna  waving  a  last  adieu 
from  the  shore,  while  the  cumbrous  steamer  sweeps  awkwardly 
round  the  wooded  steeps  of  Cedar  Island. 

If  you  have  never  made  a  voyage  on  one  of  these  great 
American  river  craft,  you  can  hardly  fancy  how  big,  how  roomy, 
how  pleasant,  and  how  truly  comfortable  they  really  are.  '  Float- 
ing palaces '  our  kin  beyond  sea  delight  in  calling  them,  with 
their  favourite  grandiosity ;  just  aa  they  never  omit  the  chance  of 
calling  New  York  the  Empire  State,  New  Haven  the  Elm  City,  and 
Chicago  the  Queen  of  the  Lakes.  Very  clumsy  they  seem,  these 
steamers,  aa  they  lie  alongside  the  wharves ;  but  when  once  they 
have  got  well  under  weigh,  they  skim  along  the  water  as  lightly  aa 
a  beeUe  on  a  pond,  and  look  like  huge  animated  caravanserais,  not 
without  a  strange  awkward  gracefulness  of  their  own.  It  is 
Polyphemus  daooing  in  character  as  a  aatyr,  and  dancing  remark- 
ably well.  We  pass  many  of  them  going  in  the  opposite 
direction,  aa  we  steam  down  stream,  all  alike  in  their  towering 
height,  their  light  construction,  their  invariable  white-and-green 
paint,  and  tiieir  exquisite  motion  ;  all  alike  filled  with  holiday- 
makers,  alive  with  fiices,  resonant  with  bands,  whose  music  tones 
down  as  it  glides  across  the  water,  and  floating  at  their  stems  the 
inevitable  stars  and  ever-obtrusive  stripes.  niujir 
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The  '  lona,'  nMch  used  to  convey  tourists  from  G-la^w  to 
CrinaD,  and  the  fihine  steamers  from  Cologne  upward,  are  the  best 
appointed  ships  which  I  have  met  with  on  European  fresh-waters ; 
but  they  would  rank  as  inferior  specimens  of  boat-building  among 
the  American  lakes  and  rivers.  The  deck  of  our  St.  Lawreoce 
'  Corinthian '  is  crowded  with  comfortable  easy  chairs  fore  and  aft, 
under  a  pleasant  awning,  not  very  different  from  the  deck  of  other 
pleasure-ships  elsewhere ;  but  the  internal  arrangements  display 
the  gorgeous  American  taste  for  gaudy  brilliancy  in  its  fullest 
form.  The  great  saloons  glitter  with  mirrors,  gilding,  and  cut- 
glass  lustres,  till  the  eye  is  dazzled  with  their  obstreperous  glare. 
Crimson  velvet  stares  at  you  from  every  sofa,  arm-chair,  and 
ottoman.  Aimiaster  carpets,  flowered  with  monstrous  roses  and 
gigantic  forget-me-note,  sink  lightly  in  at  every  step,  mosaic 
tables  stand  in  every  recess,  and  sky-blue  satin  curtains  hang  at 
every  window.  Ladies  dressed  to  match,  not  in  the  simple 
travelling  costumes  of  our  English  girls,  but  in  long-trained  silks 
and  handsome  Broadway  bonnets,  lounge  carelessly  in  the  t^e-o- 
i^t  chairs,  or  devour '  Frank  Leslie's  Paper '  and '  Harper's  Weekly ' 
on  the  soft  and  easy  couches.  Altt^ether  the  saloon  looks  not 
nnlike  a  wealthy  European  drawing-room  of  the  worst  Parisian 
type,  before  Mr.  Ruskin  in  character  as  Jonah  had  cried  out 
against  the  abominations  of  Nineveh,  and  Mr.  Morris  had  preached 
the  gospel  of  art-istic  culture  to  the  eager  ears  of  Manchester  and 
Sheffield.  '  Not  every  man,'  says  Horace,  following  the  old  Greek 
proverb, '  has  the  luck  to  sail  to  Corinth,'  and  not  every  man  has 
the  luck  to  sail  on  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  *  Corinthian.' 

Beneath  the  saloon  again,  a  lower  deck,  tier,  or  story  contains 
the  dining  ball.  Here,  at  certain  appointed  hours,  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  dinners,  and  suppers  are  served  in  a  style  not  unworthy 
of  an  up-town  hotel.  Pleasant-looking  coloured  waiters,  more 
often  mulattoes  than  pure-blooded  negroes,  dressed  in  the  white 
linen  uniform  which  suits  their  dusky  faces  so  well,  attend  to  one's 
every  wish  with  ready  politeness.  The  black  man,  or  his  half-caste 
descendant,  is  the  only  real  servant  in  America ;  and  I  confess,  if  we 
must  have  servants  at  all — which  we  must,  I  suppose,  until  the 
final  triumph  of  co-operation  enable  us  to  cook  one  another's 
dinners,  and  black  one  another's  boots,  like  equal  gentlemen — I  had 
rather  myself  be  waited  upon  by  a  man  of  undoubtedly  inferior 
race  than  by  my  own  Aryan  brother.  The  negro  quietly  accepts 
his  lower  station  as  something  imposed  upon  him  by  nature,  and 
80  never  tries  to  assert  a  clearly  fallacious  equality ;  but  the  white 
citizen  who  brushes  your  coat  feels  truly  enough  that  only  chance 
and  convention  have  determined  your  respective   po8itioQB,..and 
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therefore  bursts  out  at  intervals  into  spasmodic  displays  of  not 
wholly  ungraceful  insubordinatioD.  I  reBpect  a  servaut  wbo 
sometimes  flares  up  with  righteous  independence,  but  I  feel 
reluctantly  compelled  to  give  him  a  month's  wages  and  a  copy  of 
Mill's  Political  Economy  as  a  parting  gift.  The  relations  of  a  good 
radical  towards  his  coachman  are  essentially  anomalotLi ;  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  I  prefer  a  negro,  whom  I  cannot  pretend  to  treat 
quite  as  a  man  and  a  brother,  but  rather  as  an  unrecognised  couxin 
distantly  connected  with  my  disreputable  early  relations,  the 
anthropoid  apes. 

Our  course  lies  at  first  through  the  now  familiar  mazes  of  the 
Thousand  Islands.  Two  deep-water  streams,  known  as  the 
Canadian  and  American  channels,  run  down  on  either  side,  and 
form  the  ordinary  pathway  for  steamers  and  large  ships.  Only 
little  yachts  and  open  boats  can  safely  navigate  the  smaller  straits, 
which  wind  in  and  out  among  the  rocky  islets.  The  Canadian 
channel  boasts  by  far  the  prettiest  scenery,  but  the  American 
offers  the  greatest  security  to  big  vessels  like  the  '  Corinthian,'  so 
we  glide  rapidly  down  that  open  current,  with  a  clear  blue  sky 
overhead,  and  a  deep  transpai'ency  of  blue-green  water  beneath, 
churned  up  as  we  pass  into  snow-white  foam,  not  unmixed  with 
gleams  of  turquoise  and  emerald,  by  the  mighty  strokes  of  our 
huge  revolving  paddle-wheels. 

Fast  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  down  into  the  broad  stream  of 
the  St.  Lawrence — a  monstrous  river  truly,  reminding  one  rather  of 
the  Solent  at  Eyde  than  of  any  European  stream.  In  most  parts 
the  breadth  is  about  two  miles,  widening  here  and  there  to  four  or 
more,  and  narrowing  in  places  to  only  one.  Yet — shall  I  tell  the 
truth? — for  a  large  portion  of  its  course  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
decidedly  a  tame  and  monotonous  river.  The  Yankees  have 
always  tried  to  brag  us  down  with  the  mere  physical  bigness  of 
their  native  scenery,  and  we  have  been  too  ready  to  accept  it  at 
their  interested  valuation.  Indeed,  you  cannot  measure  beauty  by 
the  square  yard.  They  tell  us  over  how  huge  an  expanse  Lake 
Superior  spreads ;  but  we  visit  Lake  Superior,  and  lo  I  no  lake  at 
all,  but  a  dull,  flat-shored,  tedious,  and  wholly  unprofitable  inland 
sea.  They  talk  to  us  of  the  monstrous  length  of  the  Mississippi  ; 
but  when  we  take  steamer  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  behold  I 
a  ceaseless  succession  of  low  banks,  timber-encumbered  wharves, 
shabby  wooden  villages,  and  those  dangerous  but  eminently 
unpicturesque  and  iinromantic  impediments  to  navigation,  'snags.* 
I  could  endure  being  wrecked  on  the  Eddystone  or  the  Bass  rock ;  I 
could  even  put  up  with  springing  a  leak  on  some  shoal  of  the  Blue 
Danube,  some  projecting  point  on  the  Bingea  gorge,  some  sunken 
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m&BS  of  granite  in  the  Niagara  rapids ;  for  these  misfortuneB, 
though  serious,  are  not  undigni&ed.  But  who  could  submit  to  be 
swamped  in  the  shallowest  and  muddiest  reach  of  the  MiBsissippi 
by  a  water-logged  mass  of  broken  trees  ?  That  were  an  indignity 
which  might  well  cause  a  man  to  give  up  the  ghost  with  the 
bitter  reflection  that  he  died  not  only  inglorious  but  positively 
ridiculous. 

I  fear  we  must  say  much  the  same  of  the  St.  Lawrence  throughout 
a  large  portion  of  its  course ;  though  I  frankly  allow  that  in  other 
places  it  possesses  romantic  beauties  of  no  mean  sort.  For  miles 
and  miles  after  we  break  into  the  open  river,  we  run  steadily  on 
down  a  wide  and  somewhat  tedious  channel,  bounded  on  either 
side  by  woodland  or  cornfields,  neither  high  nor  picturesque,  and 
singuliirly  wanting  in  the  charm  which  the  humblest  European 
scenery  derives  from  its  tidy  homesteads,  its  villages  clustered 
round  tiie  Norman  tower  of  tbe  church,  its  mansions  standing  in 
the  wooded  parks,  and  its  rarer  castles  perched  upon  the  craggy 
hills.  The  truth  cannot  be  concealed  that  America,  on  the  whole, 
is  a  painfully  ugly  country,  except  where  nature  has  done  for  her 
all  that  nature  can  do.  Many  a  splendid  etretcb  of  open  country, 
which  in  Europe  would  be  rendered  smiling  and  beautiful  by 
copses,  hedges,  farmhouses,  and  all  those  other  human  adornments  of 
the  naturally  undiversified  plain,  is  here  denuded  of  its  wood  from 
end  to  end,  dotted  about  with  barn-like  frame  houses,  and  dis- 
figured by  hideous  '  snake  fences,'  made  of  unhewn  rudely  inter- 
laced rails^-an  unhappy  substitute  for  the  green  bawthom  hedges 
of  our  English  fields.  This  great,  broad,  blue,  bankless  river 
•may  perhaps  become  beautifid  in  time,  when  higher  tillage  and 
closer  population  spread  over  its  doleful  sides  ;  but  at  present  it 
must  be  pronounced  for  the  most  part  a  magnificent  failure,  like 
the  gigantic  but  impecunious  G-rand  Trunk  Bailway  which  runs 
along  its  side. 

Happily,  we  are  not  wholly  dependent  for  amudement  on 
board  the  '  Corinthian '  upon  the  physical  platitudes  of  the  river 
bank.  We  take  our  seats  on  some  comfortable  easy  chairs  beneath 
th  e  awning :  I  light  my  cigar,  and  peruse  the  latest  pirated  number 
of  an  EngUsh  review ;  and  my  wife  proceeds  to  work  her  pretty 
crewel  anti-macassar,  whose  quaint  half-mediieral  design,  cunningly 
devised  by  an  artist  friend,  evidently  causes  much  consternation 
and  amazement  among  the  American  ladies  round  about.  *•  Such 
real  odd  colours  I '  '  And  such  a  cu-rious  pattern,  too ! '  '  You'll 
have  brought  this  from  Europe  with  you,  I  surmise,'  one  lady 
ventures  to  remark  (Americans  are  slowly  learning  that  they  must 
not  ^uxsa  or  calculate,  so  now  they  conjecture,  infer,  and  aurmiae 
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Lastead).  '  You  wouldn't  find  it  suit  American  taste  i '  an  opinion 
which  my  wife,  with  a  side-twinkle  in  her  bright  ejee,  heartily 
endorses.  And  the  whole  party  gather  round,  inspect  the  lizards 
and  Jlowers  of  the  crewel-work  with  a  kind  of  deferential  pitying 
contempt,  and  evidently  dismiss  it  at  once  as  a  piece  of  surviving 
'  Europian '  barbarism. 

Other  distractions  we  have  in  abundance,  to  fill  up  the  time 
till  we  reach  the  real  excitement  of  the  day — the  Rapids.  There  is 
a  boy  who  sells  bananas  at  a  disgraceful  profit  of  fifteen  cents 
apiece,  together  with  peaches,  grapes,  and  pea-nuts  at  a  leas  ruinous 
rate.  There  is  a  shrill  youth  with  Prescott  and.  Ogdensbnrgh 
papers,  who  spends  his  life  in  passinj*  up  and  down  between  those 
rival  towns  and  the  next  stopping-place  at  Cornwall,  There  is 
an  accommodating  band  which  alternates  in  its  allegiance  between 
Hail  Columbia  and  God  Save  the  Queen,  according  to  the  particular 
nationality  of  every  separate  port  on  either  side  at  which  we  call. 
There  is  a  well-meaning  but  somewhat  obtrusive  Plymouth 
Brother,  who  permanently  '  evangelises  '  on  board  the  steamer,  aa 
a  sort  of  floating  diocese  inpartibus,  and  who  insists.upon  beginning 
his  conversation  by  asking  each  passenger  in  turn  the  pointrblank 
question,  '  Are  you  a  Christian?' — an  interrogatory  which  your 
humble  servant,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  his  neighbours, 
unblushingly  parries  by  answering  that  he  is  a  Mohammedan 
from  Central  Asia.  And,  lastly,  there  is  lunch  admirably  served 
in  the  dining-hall,  with  all  the  native  luxuries  of  white-fish,  fresh 
corn,  tomato  salad,  and  abundant  fruit:  so  that,  in  spite  of 
wearisome  scenery,  time  flies  easily  enough  till  we  come  full  in 
sight  of  the  ]<ong  Sault  Kapid. 

There  is  a  general  rus))  on  deck  at  the  announcement  of  this 
fact,  and  then  another  rush  from  aft  forward.  Everybody  crowds 
towards  the  bows,  to  watch  the  big  ship  plunge  down  the  boiling 
flood.  We  can  see  the  great  breakers  heaving  and  tossing  into 
milky  foam  before  us;  we  can  seethe  river  sloping  over  the  sunken 
rocks  ;  we  can  see  the  rafts  in  the  distance  rocking  from  side  to 
side  like  eggshells ;  and  in  one  moment  more  we  are  on  the 
Rapid. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  sensation  ?  My  wife,  who  is  a 
venturesome  body,  was  disappointed.  She  wanted  a  bigger  MI, 
a  more  sensational  leap,  and  a  greater  chance  of  getting  her  neck 
broken.  It  was  too  tame  and  commonplace  for  her,  she  says. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  was  amply  satisfied  for  the  moment.  I  stood 
near  the  gunwale  on  the  starboard  side,  looking  over  the  railing 
at  the  seething  mass  of  water  below  ;  and  I  could  see  the  narrow 
e  in  the  barrier  of  rock  through  which  we  glided  as  '4:hough 
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by  miracle,  the  rock  standing  only  a  few  inches  on  either  broad- 
side from  the  vessel's  bottom ;  and  I  found  the  waves  qiute  big 
enough  and  fierce  enough  to  make  my  heart  jump  a  Uttie  against 
my  watch-pocket,  and  my  breath  cateh  again  in  my  throat  at 
each  respiration. 

The  Long  Sault,  however,  though  not  bad  in  ita  way,  is  only  a 
preparation  for  the  greater  attractions  of  the  La  Chine  Eapid. 
This  fall,  which  lies  a  little  above  Montreal,  and  crowns  the  ex- 
citement of  the  voyage,  consists  of  an  abrupt  watery  gradient, 
across  a  bed  of  rock,  with  a  similar  narrow  passage,  artificially 
blasted,  I  believe,  just  wide  enough  to  let  a  steamer  go  through. 
As  we  near  it,  alt  steam  is  shut  off,  while  the  vessel  depends 
for  headway  upoa  her  own  impetus  and  the  force  of  the  current, 
Jean  Baptiste,  the  old  half-caste  Indian  pilot,  stands  at  the  wheel, 
a  motionless  statue,  his  keen  eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant  landmarks 
by  which  he  steers,  and  his  gaze  al>solutely  rivetted  upon  the  well- 
koown  points.  If  he  looked  away  for  one  second  upon  the  boil- 
ing waves  below,  the  path  would  be  hopelessly  lost,  and  we  should 
drift  like  lightning  upon  the  shoals  beneath,  break  up  at  once 
into  a  mass  of  floatiug  timber,  and  be  carried  down  resistlessly  by 
the  mad  waters.  For  fifty  years  Jean  Baptiste  has  daily  piloted 
ship  or  steamer  down  the  La  Chine  channel,  and  his  bands  move 
mechanically  upon  the  wheel,  now  turning  it  mpidly  round  and 
round  to  the  right,  now  slowly  back  again  to  the  left,  as  each 
point  in  the  bearings  comes  in  sight  or  sinks  again.  His  eyes 
never  wander  from  the  shore  to  the  wheel,  but  his  muscles  have 
leamt  to  perform  their  work  automatically,  and  be  looks  as  calm 
as  though  he  were  paddling  his  caooe  through  an  open  lake  in- 
stead of  guiding  five  hundred  souls  through  the  moat  dangerous 
navigable  cataract  on  earth.  The  moral  responsibility  which 
would  probably  unnerve  the  stoutest  European  sits  easily  enough 
upon  the  lean  shoulders  of  the  stolid  old  half-breed. 

In  two  minutes  it  is  all  over.  But  those  two  minutes  enclose 
a  world  of  hushed  suspense.  Not  that  any  real  danger  exists  for 
the  *  Corinthian,'  since  day  after  day  a  steamer  goes  down  un- 
scathed, under  the  capable  guidance  of  the  steady  French-Canadian 
Indian  pilot.  Yet  the  great  breakers,  the  sudden  plunge,  the 
general  lull  in  the  babel  of  voices  which  one  moment  before  surged 
up  on  every  side — all  these  things  combine  to  make  the  act  of 
shooting  the  Rapids  a  solemn  and  impressive  sight.  Half-way 
down  we  grounded  for  a  second  on  the  port  side,  and  an  ominooB 
thrill  ran  through  the  flimsy  timbers  from  end  to  end.  We 
glanced  oflf  again  lightly  in  an  instants — for  these  ships  have  a 
wooden  bottom  below  the  iron  hull,  so  that  the  elastic  timber  may 
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rebound  from  tihe  rocks  in  case  of  striking,  which  indeed  is  an  every- 
day incident;  but  we  glanced  off  on  to  the  opposite  rock,  and 
another  slight  tremor  coursed  once  more  from  stem  to  stem. 
Some  of  the  ladies  shriek — '  they  always  do,'  the  skipper  tells  me 
confidentially.  But  that  imperturbable  wife  of  mine,  her  crewel 
work  j  ust  quietly  dropped  at  her  side,  and  a  fresh  colour  mounting  to 
her  cheek  with  the  excitement,  merely  observes  that '  this  is  rather 
better.'  'Quite  good  enough  for  me,  thank  you,'  I  answer 
fervently :  *  no  more  to-day,  captain,  much  obliged.  La  Chine  will 
do  admirably.'  And  so,  with  a  snake-like  twist  from  a  jutting 
rook  before  us,  we  clear  the  Rapids  and  their  under-tow  at  once, 
and  glide  out  into  the  smooth  water  below. 

Then  the  babel  of  voices  bursts  out  f^;ain  with  tenfold  vigour. 
*  Were  you  very  frightened  ? '  '  Were  you  ? '  '  Wasn't  it  raUier  dis- 
appointing ? '  '  Wasn't  it  much  worse  than  you  expected  ? '  '  Did 
your  heartbeat?*  *  Did  your  heart  stopbeatingP'  'Did  you  scream?' 
'  Did  you  faint  ? '  '  Shall  we  have  a  brandy-cocktail  ? '  '  Shall  we 
have  a  glass  of  iced  water  ? '  '  Shall  we  recuperate  with  something 
hot  ? '  And  BO  forth,  through  a  thousand  varying  moods,  inquiring, 
answering,  solemnly,  comically,  affectionately,  bombastically,  wiUi 
all  the  effusive  self-exhibition  of  the  American  and  Canadian  mind- 
Young  ladies  air  their  poetical  sentiments,  young  gentlemen  air 
their  personal  bravery  and  ecmg-froid,  husbands  and  wives  air 
their  anxious  care  for  one  another's  safety,  as  though  your  sleeve 
were  universally  acknowledged  as  the  best  place  to  wear  your  heart, 
and  all  the  world  were  privileged  to  come  and  examine  the  inter- 
esting specimen. 

For  my  own  part,  I  found  the  Sapids  disappointing,  and  yet 
quite  bad  enough.  While  you  are  in  them,  you  feel  that  you 
wouldn't  like  them  to  be  very  much  more  dangerous ;  hut  as  soon 
as  you  are  safely  out  of  them,  you  begin  to  think  they  are  not  bo 
very  terrible  to  brag  about.  Your  valour,  like  FalstafTs,  grows 
marvellously  after  the  action  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  fray  you 
feel  it,  even  as  Bob  Acree  felt  it^  oozing  out  at  the  palms  of  your 
hands.  Nevertheless,  on  an  impartial  recollection,  unbiassed  by 
the  disturbing  emotions  of  excitement  or  fear,  I  think  I  must  give 
in  my  vote  for  considering  the  St.  Lawrence  fiapids  just  a  little  bit 
of  a  humbug.  If  you  have  ever  been  to  Lodore  or  Blackgang  Chine, 
you  will  easily  understand  my  feelings.  The  one  tries  to  be  a 
cataract,  the  other  tries  to  be  a  gorge :  but  both  of  them  fail  most 
miserably.  The  St.  Lawrence  Bapids  fall  into  just  the  same 
mistake  of  aiming  too  high  and  missing  their  aim.  It  is  true  they 
are  not  such  a  complete  fiasco  as  Blackgang,  such  an  utter  mistake 
as  the  waterfall  berhymed  by  Southey  j  but  they  are  not,  on  the 
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other  hand,  a  magnificent,  critic-crushing,  coloBsal  outburst  of 
natural  grandeur  and  irresistible  force  like  Niagara,  nor  a  glorious 
display  of  calm  and  passive  sublimity  like  the  first  long  view  of  the 
ramping  Matterhom. 

How  does  the  steamer  get  back  again  ?  most  readers  will  ask. 
Well,  it  cuts  the  G-ordian  knot  by  going  through  a  side  canal  at 
each  rapid.  The  jonmey  up  is  slow  enough,  againot  current,  and 
without  the  excitement  of  the  cataracts,  so  the  steamers  return 
empty  of  all  but  cargo.  Their  sole  passenger  business  consists  in 
conveying  tourists  over  the  Eapids,  whose  very  difficulties  make 
the  pleasure  of  the  trip.  Persons  going  up  again  always  choose 
the  eqioally  dull  but  less  lengthy  route  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Kail- 
way  at  the  side. 

Evening  begins  to  clone  as  we  leave  the  La  Chine  cataract  in  our 
rear,  and  the  fireflies  can  be  seen  dimly  among  the  pine-clad  islets 
which  mark  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  with  the  great  river.  On 
the  bluest  of  these  islands  stands  the  city  of  Montreal,  where  we 
must  pass  our  last  night  on  Canadian  soil ;  and  then,  away  for 
Lake  Ghamplain  and  Lake  George,  on  our  homeward  trail  towards 
old  England  ma.  New  York  and  Liverpool.  The  lights  of  Mon- 
treal are  already  peering  at  us  firom  the  distance,  and  playing 
hide  and  seek  with  the  fireflies  among  the  pine  woods  in  the  fore- 
ground. We  glide  quickly  down  the  rapid  current  and  under  the 
huge  Victoria  Bridge,  one  of  the  most  famous  and  ugliest  mon- 
strosities in  all  America;  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  a 
country  which  has  built  the  Washington  Capitol  and  the  Mormon 
Temple  at  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  longest  bridge  in 
the  world,  unless  the  one  across  the  mouth  of  the  Tay  has  since 
ecUpsed  it ;  and  if  all  longer  bridges  are  to  grow  uglier  in  propor- 
tion, I  fervidly  pray  that  it  may  for  ever  remain  so.  '  The  magni- 
ficent engineering  achievement,'  which  would  give  Mr.  Kuskio 
convulsions,  consists  of  a  huge  iron  tube  or  square  box,  some  mile 
or  so  in  length,  set  lengthwise  upon  massive  buttresses,  with  a  sort 
of  wedge  or  knife-edge  in  solid  masonry  protecting  each  buttress 
on  the  upper  side,  bo  as  to  divide  and  break  the  force  of  the  great 
ice-floes  in  the  spring.  When  the  bridge  was  first  proposed,  these 
ice-floes  formed  the  main  difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way :  as 
they  come  down  with  terrific  force  from  the  lakes,  whose  more 
southern  waters  break  up  and  melt  hefore  the  solid  ice-«heet  on 
the  north-eafltern  St.  Lawrence  has  given  way.  Accordingly,  the 
huge  floating  masses,  passing  from  the  broad  channel  into  the 
comparatively  narrow  neck  opposite  Montreal,  make  a  'jam'  or 
heaped-up  mass  of  ice,  which  often  rises  to  considerable  heights 
and  threatens  the  stability  of  the  bridge.     Doubtlees  the  work  is  a 
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very  noble  specimen  of  mechanical  ekill,  and  it  ntanda  well  against 
the  enormous  pressure  yearly  brought  to  bear  upon  it :  but  if  you 
ask  me  as  to  its  artistic  merits,  I  can  only  refer  yon  to  Bishop 
Pontoppidan  on  the  *  Snakes  of  Iceland.' 

So  on  we  glide,  past  the  hideous  chef-dJceuvre  of  modem  science, 
and  alongside  the  ci-owded  wharves  of  Montreal.  Tbe  Rapids  are 
passed  for  the  last  time  in  our  lives ;  the  shades  darken  over  the 
busy,  lively,  Anglo-Franco-American  city ;  and  we  turn  in,  nothing 
loth,  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  glad  to  discuss  the  dinner  that 
stands  waiting  for  our  hungry  tourist  horde,  and  not  sorry  that  our 
day's  journey  has  come  at  length  to  an  end.  After  so  long  a  stretch, 
may  we  all  always  enjoy  as  good  a  meal  as  that  which  now  smokes 
before  us  on  the  bountiful  table  of  our  Canadian  host.  Scenery  is 
doubtless  a  splendid  thing  in  its  way ;  but,  after  all,  what  would 
it  be  without  dinner  ?  So  let  us  leave  off  talking  and  make  haste 
to  fall-to  with  s  will,  or  the  tall  New  Yorker  opposite  will  have 
got  through  all  the  tomato  salad  and  green  corn  before  we  have 
finished  our  plateful  of  soup. 

3.   ARBUTHNOT  WILSON. 
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I  SNOW  a  good  and  honesb  lawyer — rara  avis  vn, (no,  I  shall 

want  that  fine  old  quotation  preseDtlj) — an  honest  lawyer,  who  has 
stated  it  as  his  opinion-~and  his  opinion  is  what  people  give 
pounds  and  pounds  for — that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  be  '  much 
respected.'  His  experience  is,  he  says,  that  most  persons  who 
hare  been  thus  desigoatdd  are  dead ;  and  that  the  rest  suffer 
fi'om  their  good  reputations.  He  has  himself  often  succoured  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  free,  gratis,  for  nothing ;  and  when  the 
orphans  have  grown  up  they  are  apt  to  be  grateful.  ITiey  send 
presents  to  their  '  valued  and  much  respected  friend,*  from  the 
uttermost  «ids  of  the  earth,  which  is  what  be  objects  to,  even 
when  they  pay  the  carriage. 

And  true  it  is,  it  often  happens  (even  confining  the  matter 
to  this  country)  that  a  present  is  a  misfortune  to  one.  For 
example,  I  am  myself  a  poor  man,  and  a  rich  friend  sends  me  a 
haunch  of  venison.  My  krder  is  not  big  enough  for  it  to  bang  in, 
my  kitchen-range  is  not  laige  enough  to  cook  it ;  and  it  has  to 
lodge  and  even  to  board  out  (for  it  requires  flour  and  all  sorts  of 
applications  daily) ;  thus  it  costs  as  much  as  a  leg  of  mutton  to 
b^in  with.  Then  I  am  obliged  to  ask  ten  people  to  eat  it,  the 
expense  of  which  entertainment  reduces  me  to  my  last  shilling. 
My  rich  friend  has  no  wish  to  impoverish  me,  but  the  effect  of  his 
munificence  is  similar  to  that  of  the  present  of  the  White  Elephant 
which  the  King  of  Siam  gives  to  those  whom  be  intends  to  ruin ; 
its  meat,  drink,  and  clothing  (for  they  supply  its  trunk,  of  course) 
eat  them  out  of  house  and  home. 

Or,  suppose  I  am  a  rich  man,  and  a  poor  one  sends  me,  as 
friendship's  offering,  some  ornament  for  my  drawing-room,  which 
is  very  tastefully  and  elegantly  furnished  ;  what  the  deuce  am  I  to 
do  with  it  ?  If  it  is  really  handsome,  I  feel  tiiat  I  have  robbed  him ; 
if  it  is  otherwise,  though  one  does  not  prize  a  gift  according  to  its 
cost,  it  spoils  my  drawing-room  by  its  contrast  with  what  is  already 
there. 

Again,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  world  who  are  always 
giving  one  presents  which  are  worthless.  They  remember  one's 
birthday,  and  one's  marriage-day,  and  the  anniversary  (rf  the  day. 
one  was  appointed  a  revising  barrister,  or  the '  cliaplam'  to  we 
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lunatic  asylum.  They  think  it  very  touching  to  call  to  mind 
these  interesting  dat«8  by  the  gifts  of  a  paper-knife,  or  a  box  of 
tooth-picka,  or  a  volmne  of  Tupper's  Poems.  For  my  part,  I  would 
much  rather  '  compound '  for  all  these  subscriptions,  w  is  done  in 
the  Inns  of  Court,  and  that  they  gave  me  a  five-pouDd  note,  and 
had  done  with  them. 

There  is  a  still  more  troubleeome  sort  of  people— generally 
veiy  wealthy — who  iusist  upon  paying  your  fare  for  you  when  you 
travel  with  them  by  the  Underground,  or  on  defraying  the  turn- 
pike toll  when  you  drive  over  a  bridge ;  hut  to  get  a  five-pound 
note  out  of  them — in  the  way  of  composition  or  any  other — is  a 
dream  to  be  indulged  in  not  even  by  the  moat  sanguine. 

Then  there  are  some  excellent  persons  who  insist  upon  provid- 
ing us  with  some  specimens  of  their  own  particular  productions  ; 
what  they  have  themselves  invented,  concocted,  or  made  captive 
to  their  own  bow  and  spear ;  and  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
and  independently  of  the  obligation  incurred,  one  would  infinitely 
rather  be  without. 

Your  friend  the  amateur  author,  for  example,  eends  you  a  pre- 
sentation copy  of  his  first  novel  in  three  volumes.  Now,  what  are 
you  to  do  wiUi  that?  Of  course,  if  you  are  prepared  to  read  it,  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say ;  hut  suppose  you  shrink  Irom  pro- 
ceeding to  that  dread  extremity ;  you  have  in  that  case  to  sit  down 
and  write  quickly  that  you  have  received  his  most  thoughtful 
present,  which  will  indeed  be  highly  prized,  and  that  you  are 'look- 
ing forward  with  the  greatest  eagerness '  to  its  perusal.  But  if 
you  think  that  will  satisfy  him,  except  for  the  moment,  you  are  very 
much  mistaken.  He  will  be  sure  to  inquire  your  opinion,  sooner 
or  later,  about  that  immortal  work — and  then  be  on  your  guard ; 
for  fatal  to  your  friendship  with  him  will  be  the  moment  when  he 
elicits  the  truth.  Above  all  things,  cut  the  book — I  mean,  with 
the  paper-knitie — on  the  instant  of  its  arrival;  no  eulogyj  however 
vague  or  skilful,  will  avail  you  if  he  discovers  that  this  precaution 
has  not  been  taken. 

^;ain,  there  are  some  excellent  housewives,  who,  not  content 
with  delighting  their  own  families  with  preserves  and  pickles,  and 
even  medicines  of  their  own  manu^tcture,  export  them  to  other 
people's  houses  :  they  present  one  at  Christmas  with  a  bottle  of 
home-made  Onra^oa,  better,  as  they  inform  us,  than  any  we  can 
get  at  the  wine  merchant's;  and  some  specific  of  their  own  con- 
coction, which,  however  'sovereign'  it  may  be  against  all  other 
ailments,  is  quite  powerless  to  ward  off  the  effects  of  the  Cunifoa. 
Or  again,  one's  friend  is  a  sportsman,  who  having  secured  some 
prize  of  exceptioual  rarity,  and  modestly  thinking  it  is  too  good 
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for  luB  own  table  (or  perhaps  not  unwilling  that  ve  shonld  bear 
pereonal  testimony  to  bis  prowess),  sends  it  to  us  (generally  unpaid) 
by  rail. 

The  last  gift  I  received  in  tbis  way  was  from  a  famous  fowler, 
and  consisted  of  a  black  cygnet — roro  avia  in  ferm,  -m^rof^as 
(here  you  have  it,  as  I  promised)  simiZJima  oygmo.  Neither  I,  nor 
my  cook,  nor  the  poulterer  round  tbe  comer,  had  seen  (except  on  a 
sign-board)  sucha  bird  before.  Its  size  was  gigantic — mucblarger 
than  tbat  of  a  full-^own  white  swan — and  it  had  no  end  of  a  neck. 
How  this  Deck  was  to  be  cooked  was  a  problem,  while  to  cut  it  off 
was  out  of  the  question.  For  who  would  have  been  able  to  guess 
it«  nature,  or  have  been  by  any  means  induced  to  eat  it,  had  it 
come  to  table  wUhout  its  neck  F  As  tt  was,  I  felt  that  I  should 
have  to  make  a  little  speech  about  it  to  my  guests,  in  the  way  of 
introduction,  not  to  say  of  apology  for  ite  appearance.  As  the 
result  of  the  plucking  of  it  we  promised  ourselves  an  eider-down 
quilt,  if  not  an  entire  feather-bed,  but  at  the  very  outset  an 
unpleasant  circunutance  happened.  It  had  arrived  in  apparently 
admirable  condition :  we  had  said  to  ourselves, '  For  once,  we  have 
really  got  a  useful  present  out  of  old  Webfoot ; '  but  directly  the 
cook  began  to  pluck  it — it  was  not '  the  last  feather,'  mind,  that 
did  it,  but  the  first — it  began  to  smell  beyond  all  power  of  words 
to  express.  We  talk  of 'knocking  one  dovm  with  a  feather,'  in  a 
metaphorical  and  poetical  way,  but  one  of  our  cygnet's  feathers 
was  literally  enough  to  do  it.  Why  it  was  so,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
explain.  It  is  possible  that,  just  as  a  gentleman  of  colour — though 
a  man  aud  a  brother,  and  even  a  clerk  in  holy  orders — ^bas 
unquestionably  a  certain^well — an  aroma  about  him,  such  as  (I 
am  thankful  to  say)  does  not  belong  to  you  or  me,  so  this  black 
cygnet  had  an  odour  that  surely  never  belonged  to  any  other  race 
but  his  own.  One  has  heard  of  sea-birds  being  'strong'  and 
'  fisby,'  but  those  are  feeble  adjectives  to  express  the  exhalations 
from  that  bird.  As  to  making  anything  with  his  feathers  except 
a  bonfire — it  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Of  course  our  kitchen 
could  not  accommodate  the  cygnet,  which  consequently  went  to  the 
baker's — ^whereby  we  became  in  a  manner  public  benefactors.  One 
has  heard  how  a  knife  tbat  has  cut  an  ortolan  is  thought  highly 
of  as  giving  a  rare  flavour  to  quite  a  common  dish.  Well,  oar 
bird  gave  a  flavour  (so  the  baker  told  me)  to  everything  that  he 
cooked  that  day,  from  a  joint  of  beef  to  an  apple-pie.  They 
had,  as  one  may  say,  the  impression  of  our  signet  upon  them — 
and  it  was  a  very  strong  one.  When  it  came  to  table  every- 
one rose  and  fled,  and  all  the  windows  had  to  be  thrown  open, 
though  it  was  fai  from  summer  weather,     I  buried  it  in  the  back 
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garden,  with  the  coal  Bcoop,  with  my  own  hands,  and  there  it  lies 
to  this  da;,  let  ua  hope,  deodorised ;  but  if  eo  it  will  be  a  great 
corroboration  of  the  Motde,  or  Mould,  theory,  and  of  earth  as  a  dis- 
iofectant  generally.  As  to  our  house,  if  you  bad  broken  a  gaUon 
jar  of  attar  of  roses  in  it,  it  could  not  have  been  more  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated— only  Cygnet,  I  do  assure  you,  is  not  attar  of  rose. 

Now,  the  honest  lawyer  whom  I  have  in  my  mind  pooh-poohs 
that  terrible  gift  as  nothing  surprising.  He  says  you  must  have 
presents  from  abroad,  and  from  distant  and  out-of-the-way  places, 
to  appreciate  their  merits.  One  of  his  grow-n-up  and  grateful 
orphans — whom  he  had  laid  under  eternal  obligations  by  procuring 
him  a  divorce  on  the  plea  of  'infancy' — once  sent  him  a  live 
dromedary  (unpaid)  from  the  upper  Nile.  '  The  bump,'  he  says, 
'  was  by  all  accounts  a  great  delicacy,  but  I  could  not  kill  so  huge 
a  creature  for  its  hump,  nor,  if  I  had  done  it,  should  I  have  known 
how  to  dispose  of  the  rest  of  the  carcase.  As  to  using  it  as  a 
meansof  locomotion,  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  as  a  professional 
man  I  could  never  have  ridden  the  creature  to  my  office,  and  even 
in  the  park  he  would  probably  have  been  objects  to,  so  in  the  end 
I  gave  him  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  committee  of  which 
would  have  made  me  a  fellow  of  the  Society,  only  I  happened  to 
be  so  already.     That  waa  a  sad  business. 

'  Then  again  there  were  the  alligator  pears  (that  is  not  their 
real  name,  but  it  is  what  the  London  fruiterers  call  them, 
who  sometimes  exhibit  them  in  their  shops).  They  come  from 
Madeira,  and,  I  hear,  are  thought  very  highly  of  by  the  islanders. 
One  of  my  orphans,  who  is  resident  there  on  account  of  a  delicacy 
of  the  chest,  sent  me  one  winter  half  a  hundred  of  them.  He  said 
they  were  "  peculiar ;  "  which  I  could  have  believed  without  that 
statement  from  the  context  of  his  letter,  for  he  added,  "  they  should 
be  eaten  with  bread-and-butter  and  pepper."  They  looked  like 
immensely  huge  green  figs — very  ripe.  When  you  cut  into  them 
there  was  an  enormous  kernel,  hard  as  a  stone,  lying  in  a  mash  or 
squash  of  what  looked  like  black  and  yellow  cream.  Ic  was  this 
cream  we  were  expected  to  spread  upon  our  bread-and-butter  like 
marrow.  Hunger,  they  say,  will  tame  a  lion ;  but  give  me  the 
alternative  of  human  flesh  or  an  alligator  pear,  and  I  should  prefer 
the  former.  There  was  one  virtue  about  these  pears,  which,  although 
a  negative  one,  I  have  learnt  to  appreciate  in  gifts  of  food  &om 
foreign  parts ;  although  it  had  every  appearance  of  being  in  an 
advanced  state  of  decomposition,  it  did  not  smell. 

'  The  most  terrible  present,  however,  I  have  ever  received  waa 
from  the  West  Indies.  It  came  from  an  orphan,  who  had  greatly 
prospered  in  the  world,  and  who.  thinking  himself  to  be  under 
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great  obligatioDB  to  me,  must  have  wished  to  pay  them  off  at  one 
Bwoop.  He  Bent  me  a  packing-case  of  goods  so  large  that  it  might 
have  come  &om  the  West  Indies  alone  (like  the  Cleopatra  Needle) 
without  being  shipped  at  all.  For  some  reason  unknown  to  me  (it 
was  too  large,  perhaps,  to  be  got  out  of  the  gates),  it  was  stopped 
and  opened  at  the  docks,  the  authorities  of  which  sent  me  the 
following  official  memorandum : 

' "  Several  articles  have  been  consigned  to  you  from  St.  Kitt's, 
W.I.,  which  await  here  your  esteemed  orders ;  they  comprise  a 
cask  (large)  of  pine-apples,  and  three  live  tiutle,  one  of  them  dead. 
Another  seems  to  be  in  an  ailing  state.  We  would  recommend 
your  sendiDg  for  the  above.     The  dock  dues  are  as  per  enclosed." 

'  The  last  item  was  very  considerable ;  but  one  must  not  (thought 
I)  look  a  gift-cask  in  the  bunghole ;  and  then  the  turtle  at  a 
guinea  a  pint  would  pay  their  own  expenses  and  those  of  the 
pine-apples  too.  I  was  partial  to  turtle  and  also  to  pine-apple, 
and  the  notion  of  "  the  whole  animal "  being  consigned  to  me  in 
one  case,  and  of  a  cask  (large)  in  the  other,  flattered  my  sense 
of  self-importance.  It  was  only  in  accordance  with  the  fitness 
of  things  that  a  man  like  me  should  be  supplied  with  such  dain- 
ties wholesale. 

'  I  let  my  clients  nm  loose  that  morning,  and  took  a  bansom  to 
the  docks  myself,  in  order  to  inspect  my  property.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  it,  by-tbe-bye,  when  I  reached  the  docks  ;  it  is 
not  only  the  law,  let  me  tell  you,  which  is  hedged  about  with 
forms  and  technicalities,  and  requires  lubrication — golden  oint- 
ment— for  its  wheels.  However,  I  found  it  at  last ;  a  portion  of  it 
— the  dead  turtle — I  could  have  identified  at  some  distance.  No.  2 
had  also  died  by  that  time,  but  was  comparatively  fresh,  though 
of  course  uneatable.  The  third  turtle  was  the  most  diminutive  of 
its  kind  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Even  at  a  guinea  a  pint  I  didn't 
think  its  soup  could  have  been  worth  more  than  seven-and-six- 
pence.  It  was  more  like  one  of  those  tortoises  that  are  sold  in 
the  street  for  niuepence  apiece.  However,  though  a  small  thing, 
it  was  my  own,  and  I  brought  it  to  my  office  in  the  hansom,  on 
my  lap,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  legal. 

*  The  pine -apples  I  directed  to  be  sent  home  by. parcels  delivery, 
but  the  clerk  of  the  docks  said,  "  Not  it,  it'll  have  to  go  by  van ; " 
and  it  was  certainly  a  very  large  cask.  At  five  shillings  a  pine- 
apple I  reckoned,  roughly,  its  contents  would  about  defray  the 
dock  dues. 

'  It  is  customary  with  persons  of  my  profession  to  talk  darkly 
about  their  office  secrets.  "  You  have  no  idea,"  they  say,  "  what 
strange  things  come  under  our  professional  eye."  But  I  never  had  ' 
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anything  in  my  office  which  excited  a  greater  amazement  than  that 
turtle,  especially  among  the  junior  clerks.  Some  supposed  it  to 
be  a  household  pet  that  I  could  not  bear  out  of  my  sight,  and 
which  I  should  bring  with  me  to  business  every  day :  others  that  I 
had  taken  it  in  liquidation  of  a  bad  debt  from  a  house  in  the 
West  India  trade.  A  lady  client  in  a  delicate  situation,  who 
came  to  consult  me  upon  a  succession  case,  was  seriously  alarmed 
by  the  quadruped,  whom  I  had  placed  for  security  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  siiccession  took  sub- 
sequently quite  a  new  direction.  Altogether  I  was  injured  in  my 
professional  character  hy  that  animal,  which,  moreover,  died  in 
the  basket. 

' "  However,  thank  heaven,"thought  I  (though,  as  it  turned  out,  I 
was  acknowledging  an  obligation  quite  unnecessarily),  **  there  are 
still  those  pine- apples." 

'  The  door  was  opened  to  me  at  home  that  evening  by  a  police- 
man. "  -     ■ 

* "  Why  are  yo\b  here  ?  "  inquired  I.     *'  Where  is  John  ?  " 

'"John  is  gone  to  the  hospital,  sir,"  he  replied,  "being  as 
fixed  as I  don't  know  what  they  call  it." 

*  "  What  a  frightful  smell  I "  cried  I ;  *'  you  must  mean  asphyxi- 
ated.   What  %9  the  matter  ?  " 

' "  Well,  sir,  your  house  is  poisoned ;  that's  the  long  and  short 
of  it :  your  missus  is  very  bad  upstairs,  and  the  maids— <just  listen 
to  'em  I " 

'  While  he  was  speaking  I  heard  a  succession  of  screams  from 
the  downstair-premises.  "What  are  they  screaming  at?"  I  ex- 
claimed impatiently. 

'  **I  don't  know  the  name  of  'em,"  be  replied,  with  that  cautious 
stolidity  peculiar  to  the  Force, "  but  they  have  any  number  of  legs." 

' "  The  maids ! "  cried  I.     "  Impossible  I " 

' "  No,  six ;  it  is  what  has  come  with  them  pine-apples.  They're 
amass  of  putrefaction,  and  have  bred  a  pestilence  and  these  things 
besides." 

* "  Are  they  cockroaches  ?  " 

'" Cockroaches  1 "  he  echoed  contemptuously;  "worse  than 
that." 

' "  Great  heavens '  they  are  not  scorpions,  surely  ?  " 

' "  Ay,  summut  o'  that.  Forty-two  and  forty-three  have  been 
at  'em  witli  a  hatchet  these  two  hours.  The  cook  and  housemaid 
are  attached  to  those  two,  or  would  have  fled  with  the  other 
servants.  As  for  me,  I  am  seeing  they  don't  get  upstairs.  Here's 
one  on  'em." 

'■  As  he  spoke,  an  enormous  centipede  wrifi^led  into  the  hall 
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from  the  kitchen  eturs.  The  policeman  drew  his  truncheon,  and, 
after  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  which  reminded  one  of  St.  George 
and  the  dragon,  subdued  it  b;  cutting  off  ite  head. 

'  The  scene  belov-stairs  beggars  description.  The  two  maids 
were  standing  on  the  dresser,  screaming,  and  the  two  policemen,  one 
with  the  kitchen  poker  and  the  other  with  the  chopper,  were  engaged 
with  a  legion  of  abominable  reptiles.  They  worked  like  Samson 
witli  his  jaw-bone,  bat  at  least  one  of  those  centipedes  survived 
the  massacre.  I  say  one,  because  I  am  of  a  sauguine  disposition ; 
I  can't  say  less  thaa  one,  because  I  have  seen  a  centipede  in  the 
house  since  very  often,  and  in  all  sorts  of  places.  My  impression 
is  that  two  escaped  the  general  slaughter,  and  that  they  have  an 
increasing  &mily. 

'  Can  you  wonder  now,'  said  my  honest  lawyer  in  conclusi<m, 
'that  I  regret  being  "found  out"  (I  mean  as  to  honesty)  and 
being  so  "  much  respected "  ?  If  I  had  not  saved  that  man  in 
St.  Kitt's  from  the  gallows — however,  that's  not  the  point;  I  mean 
generally,  if  I  had  not  succoured  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  I 
should  not  have  exposed  myself  to  their  generosity.  It  is  their 
gifts  that  make  life  unendurable.  I  protest,  when  I  come  upon 
that  familiar  phrase,  "  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,"  it  gives 
me  quite  a  turn.' 
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Br  BICRiUtD  A.  PBOCTOR. 

Ih  this  Magazine  for  August  last  I  considered  the  moon's  multitudi- 
Dous  small  craters  'with  special  reference  to  the  theory  that  some 
among  those  small  craters  may  have  been  produced  hy  the  downfall 
of  aerolithic  or  meteoric  masses  upon  the  moon's  once  plastic  surface. 
Whether  it  be  coneidered  probable  that  this  is  rejJIy  the  case  or 
not  with  regard  to  actually  eiistent  lunar  craters,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  during  one  period  of  the  moon's  history,  a  period 
probably  lasting  many  millions  of  years,  many  crater-shaped  depres- 
sions must  have  been  produced  in  this  way.  As  I  showed  in  that 
essay,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  thousands  of  meteoric  masses, 
large  enough  to  form  visible  depreasiona  where  they  fell,  must  have 
fallen  during  the  moon's  plastic  era.  It  is  certain  also  that  that 
era  must  have  been  very  long-lasting.  Nevertheless,  it  remains 
possible  (many  will  consider  it  extremely  probable,  if  not  absolutely 
certain)  that  during  sequent  periods  all  such  traces  were  removed. 
I'here  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  present  lunar 
craters,  even  the  smallest  and  most  numerous,  to  preclude  the 
possibility  that  they,  like  the  larger  ones,  were  the  results  of 
purely  volcanic  action  ;  and  to  many  minds  it  seems  preferable  to 
adopt  one  general  theory  respecting;  all  such  objects  as  may  be 
classed  in  a  regular  series,  than  to  conaider  that  some  members  of 
the  series  are  to  be  explained  in  one  way  and  others  in  a  different 
way.  We  can  form  a  aeries  extending  without  break  or  interrup- 
tion from  the  largest  lunar  craters,  more  than  a  hundred  -miles  in 
diameter,  to  the  smallest  visible  craters,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across,  or  even  to  far  smaller  craters,  if  increase  of  telescopic  power 
should  reveal  such.  And  therefore  many  object  to  adopt  any 
theory  in  explanation  of  the  smaller  craters  (or  some  of  them) 
which  could  manifestly  not  be  extended  to  the  largest.  Albeit  we 
must  remember  that  certainly  if  any  small  craters  bad  been  formed 
during  the  plastic  era  by  meteoric  downfall,  and  had  remained  un- 
changed after  the  moon  solidified,  it  would  now  be  quite  impossible 
to  distinguish  these  from  craters  formed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

While  we  thus  recognise  the  possibility,  at  any  rate,  that 
multitudes  of  small  lunar  craters,  say  &om  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
two  milee  in  diameter,  may  have  been  formed  by  &lling  meteoric 
masses  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  ago,  and  may  have  remained 
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unchanged  even  until  dow,  we  perceive  that  on  the  moon 
later  processes  must  have  formed  many  small  craters,  pre- 
cisel;  as  such  small  craters  have  been  formed  on  our  own  earth. 
I  considered,  at  the  close  of  the  essay  above  mentioned,  the 
two  stages  of  the  moon's  development  which  must  have  followed 
the  period  during  which  her  surface  was  wholly  or  in  great  part 
plastic.  First,  there  was  the  st^e  during  which  the  crust  con- 
tracted more  rapidly  than  the  nucleus,  and  was  rent  from  time 
to  time  as  though  the  nucleus  were  expanding  within  it.  Secondly, 
there  came  the  era  when  the  nucleus,  having  retained  a  greater 
share  of  heat,  began  to  cool,  and  therefore  to  contract  more  quickly 
than  the  crust,  so  that  the  crust  became  wrinkled  or  corrugated, 
as  it  followed  up  (so  to  speak)  the  retreating  nucleus. 

It  would  be  in  the  later  part  of  this  second  great  era  that  the 
moon  (if  ever)  would  have  resembled  the  earth.  The  forms  of 
volcanic  activity  still  existing  on  the  earth  seem  most  probably 
referable  to  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  nucleus,  and  the  steady 
resulting  contraction  of  the  rocky  ciiist.  As  JIallet  and  Dana  have 
shown,  the  heat  resulting  from  the  contraction,  or  in  reality  from  the 
alow  downfall  of  the  crust,  is  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole 
observed  volcanian  energy  of  the  earth.  It  has  indeed  been  objected 
that  if  this  theory  (which  is  considered  more  fully  in  my  'Pleasant 
Ways  in  Science ')  were  correct,  we  ought  to  find  volcanoes  occurring 
indifferently,  or  at  any  rate  volcanic  phenomena  of  various  kinds 
so  occurring,  in  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  not  prevalent 
in  special  regions  and  scarcely  ever  noticed  elsewhere.  But  this 
objection  is  based  on  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  the  development  of  subterranean  changes,  and  also 
as  to  the  extent  of  regions  which  at  present  find  in  certain  volcanic 
craters  a  sufficient  outlet  for  their  subterranean  fires.  It  is  natural 
that,  if  a  region  of  wide  extent  has  at  any  time  been  relieved  at 
some  point,  that  spot  should  long  aftei-wards  remain  as  an  outlet,  a 
sort  of  safety-Valve,  which,  by  yielding  somewhat  more  quickly 
than  any  neighbouring  part  of  the  crust,  would  save  tue  whole 
region  from  destructive  einthquakes ;  and  though  in  the  course 
of  time  a  crater  which  had  acted  such  a  part  would  cease  to  do  so, 
yet  the  period  required  for  such  a  change  would  be  very  long 
indeed  compared  with  those  periods  by  which  men  ordinarily 
measure  time.  Moreover,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  every  part 
of  Uie  earth's  crust  would  even  require  an  outlet  for  heat  developed 
beneath  it  Over  wide  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface  the  rate  of 
contraction  may  be  sucli,  or  may  be  so  related  to  the  thickness  of 
the  crust,  that  the  heat  developed  can  find  ready  escape  1:^ 
conduction  to  the  suriace,  and  t^  radiation  thence  into  space. 
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Na?,  from  the  part  vhich  water  is  known  to  play  in  producing 
volcanic  phenomena,  it  may  well  be  that  in  every  region  where, 
water  does  not  find  its  way  in  large  quantities  to  the  parts  in 
which  the  subterranean  heat  is  great,  no  volcanic  action  results. 
Mallet,  following  other  experienced  vulcanologists,  lays  down  the 
law, '  Without  water  there  can  be  no  volcano  ' ;  bo  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  oceans,  as  well  as  special  conditions  of  the  cnist, 
must  be  regarded  as  probably  essential  to  the  existence  of  each 
outlets  as  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Hecla,  and  the  rest. 

So  much  premised,  let  us  enquire  whether  it  is  antecedently  likely 
that  in  the  moon  volcanic  action  may  still  be  in  progress,  and  after- 
wards consider  the  recent  announcement  of  a  binat  disturbance, 
which,  if  really  volcanic,  certainly  indicates  volcanic  action  [far 
more  intense  than  any  which  is  at  present  taking  place  in  our 
own  earth.  I  have  already,  I  may  remark,  considered  the  evidence 
respecting  this  new  lunar  crater  which  some  suppose  to  have 
been  formed  during  the  last  two  ye^.  But  I  am  not  here  going 
over  the  same  ground  as  in  my  former  paper  ('Contemporary 
Review'  for  August,  1878).  Moreover,  since  that  paper  was 
written,  new  evidence  has  been  obtained,  and  I  am  now  able  to 
speak  with  considerable  confidence  about  points  which  were  in 
some  degree  doubtful  three  months  ago. 

Let  us  connider,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  moon's  probable 
age,  not  in  years,  but  in  development.  Here  we  have  only  prob- 
able evidence  to  guide  us,  evidence  chiefly  derived  from  the 
analogy  of  our  own  earth.  At  least,  we  have  only  such  evidence 
when  we  are  enquiring  into  the  moon's  age  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
consideration  of  her  actual  aspect  and  its  meaning.  No  doubt 
many  features  revealed  by  telescopic  scrutiny  are  full  of  significance 
in  this  respect.  No  one  who  has  ever  looked  at  the  moon,  indeed^ 
with  a  telescope  of  great  power  haa  failed  to  be  struck  by  the  appear- 
ance of  deadness  which  her  surface  presents,  or  to  be  impressed  (at 
a  first  view,  in  any  case)  with  the  idea  that  he  is  looking  at  a  world 
whose  period  of  life  must  be  set  in  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
But  we  must  not  take  such  considerations  into  account  in  dificusa- 
ing  the  h  priori  probability  that  the  moon  is  a  very  aged  world. 
Thus  we  have  only  evidence  from  analogy  to  guide  us  in  this  part 
of  our  enquiry.  I  note  the  point  at  starting,  because  the  indicative 
mood  is  so  much  more  convenient  thau  the  conditional,  that  I 
may  frequently  in  this  part  of  my  enquiry  use  the  former  where 
the  actual  nature  of  the  evidence  would  only  justify  the  latter. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  force  of  the  reasoning  here  depends 
entirely  on  the  weight  we  are  disposed  to  allow  to  arguments  from 
.A.OOgIC 
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AKumiDg  the  planets  and  satellites  of  the  solar  syEtem  to 
be  formed  iu  some  such  manner  as  Laplace  suggested  in  bis 
'  Nebular  Hypothesis,'  the  moon,  as  an  orb  travelling  round  the 
earth,  must  be  regarded  as  very  much  older  than  she  is>  even  in 
years.  Even  if  we  accept  the  theory  of  accretion  which  has  been 
recently  su^ested  as  better  according  with  known  facts,  it  would 
still  follow  that  probably  the  moon  had  existence,  as  a  globe  of 
matter  nearly  of  her  present  size,  long  before  the  earth  had 
gathered  in  tie  major  portion  of  her  substance.  Neceesarily,  there- 
fore, if  we  assume  as  far  more  probable  than  either  theory  that 
the  earth  and  moon  attained  their  present  condition  by  combined 
processes  of  condensation  and  accretion,  we  should  infer  that  the 
moon  is  fer  the  older  of  the  two  bodies  in  years. 

But  if  we  even  suppose  that  the  earth  and  moon  began  their 
career  as  companion  planets  at  about  the  same  epoch,  we  should 
still  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  planets,  equal  though 
they  were  in  age  so  far  as  mere  years  are  concerned,  must  be  very 
unequally  advanced  so  far  as  development  is  concerned,  and  must 
therefore  in  that  respect  be  of  very  unequal  age. 

It  was,  I  believe.  Sir  Jsaac  Newton  who  fust  called  attrition 
to  the  circiimstaDce  that  the  larger  a  planet  is,  the  longer  will  be 
the  various  stages  of  its  existence.  He  used  the  same  reason- 
ing which  was  afterwards  urged  by  Buffon,  and  snggested  an  ex- 
periment  which  Buffon  was  the  first  to  carry  out.  If  two  globes 
of  iron,  of  tmequal  size,  be  heated  to  the  same  degree,  and  then 
left  to  cool  side  by  side,  it  will  be  found  that  the  larger  glows 
with  a  ruddy  light  after  the  emaller  hae  become  qoite  dark,  and 
that  the  larger  remains  intensely  hot  long  after  the  gmallei  baa 
become  cool  enough  to  be  handled.  The  reason  of  the  difference 
is  very  readily  recognised.  Indeed,  Newton  perceived  that  there 
would  be  such  a  difference  before  the  matter  had  been  experi- 
mentally tested.  The  quantity  of  heat  in  the  unequal  globes  is 
proportional  to  the  volume,  the  substance  of  eaeh  being  the  same. 
The  heat  is  emitted  from  the  surface,  and  at  a  rate  depending  on 
the  extent  of  surface.  But  the  volume  of  the  laj^r  exceeds  that 
of  the  smallci-  in  greater  degree  than  the  surface  of  the  larger 
exceeds  the  surface  of  the  other.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  larger 
has  a  diameter  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  emaller,  its  sur&ce 
is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  smaller,  its  volume  eight 
times  SB  great.  Having,  then,  eight  times  ae  much  heat  as  the 
smaller  at  the  beginning,  and  parting  with  that  heat  only  four 
times  as  fast  as  the  smaller,  the  supply  necessarily  lasts  twice  as 
long;  or,  more  exactly,  each  stage  in  the  cooling  of  theiarger  lasts 
twice  as  long  ae  the  corresponding  stage  in  the  cooling  of  the  smaller 
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We  see  that  the  duration  of  the  heat  is  greater  for  the  larger  in  the 
same  degree  that  the  diameter  is  greater.  And  we  should  have 
obtained  the  same  result  whatever  diameters  we  had  considered. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  we  heat  two  globes  of  iron,  one  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  other  seven  inches,  to  a  white  heat.  The  surface  of 
the  larger  is  forty-nine  times  that  of  the  smaller,  and  thus  it 
gives  out  at  the  beginning,and  at  each  corresponding  stage  of  cool* 
ing,  forty-nine  times  as  much  heat  as  the  smaller.  But  it 
poEsesaes  at  the  beginning  three  hundred  and  forty-three  (seven 
times  seven  times  seven)  times  as  much  heat.  Consequently,  the 
supply  will  last  seven  times  as  long,  precisely  as  a  stock  of  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  pounds,  expended  forty-nine 
times  as  fast  as  a  stock  of  one  thousand  pounds  (mly,  would  last 
seven  times  as  long.  In  every  case  we  find  that  the  duration  of 
the  heat-emission  for  globes  of  the  same  material  equally  heated 
at  the  outset  is  proportional  to  their  diameters. 

Now,  before  applying  this  result  to  the  case  of  the  moon,  we 
must  take  into  account  two  considerations : — First,  the  probability 
that  when  the  moon  was  formed  she  was  not  nearly  so  hot  as  the 
earth  when  it  first  took  planetary  shape ;  and  secondly,  the  different 
densities  of  the  earth  uid  moon. 

The  original  heat  of  every  member  of  the  solar  system,  including 
the  sun,  depended  on  the  gravitating  energy  of  its  own  mass. 
The  greater  that  energy,  the  greater  the  heat  generated  either  by 
the  process  of  steady  contraction  imagined  in  Laplace's  theory, 
or  by  the  process  of  meteoric  indraught  imagined  in  the  aggrega- 
tion theory.  To  show  how  very  different'are  the  heat-generating 
powers  of  two  very  unequal  masses,  consider  what  would  happen  if 
the  earth  drew  down  to  its  own  surface  a  meteoric  mass  which  had 
approached  the  earth  under  her  own  attraction  only.  (The  case  is 
of  course  purely  imaginary,  because  no  meteor  can  approach  the 
earth  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  far  greater  attractive 
energy  of  the  sun,  and  does  not  possess  a  velocity  far  greater  than 
any  which  the  earth  herself  could  impart.)  In  this  case  such  a 
mass  would  strike  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  about  seven  miles 
per  second,  and  the  heat  generated  would  be  that  due  to  this 
velocity  only.  Now,  when  a  meteor  strikes  the  sun  fiill  tilt  after  a 
journey  from  the  star  depths  under  his  attraction,  it  reaches  his 
sur&ce  with  a  velocity  of  nearly  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  per 
second.  The  heat  generated  is  nearly  fifty  times  greater  than  in 
the  imagined  case  of  the  earth.  The  moon  being  very  much  less 
than  the  earth,  the  velocity  she  can  impart  to  meteoric  bodies  is 
stUl  less.  It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  only  about  a  mile  per  second. 
The  condensing  energy  of  the  mcon  in  her  vaporous  era  was  in 
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like  manner  iar  less  than  that  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  far 
less  heat  was  then  generated.  Thus,  although  we  might  well 
believe  on  a  priori  grounds,  even  if  not  assured  b;  actual  study  of 
tiie  lunar  features,  that  the  mooD  when  first  formed  as  a  planet 
bad  a  surface  far  hotter  than  molten  iron,  we  must  yet  believe 
that,  when  first  formed,  the  moon  had  a  temperature  very  much 
below  that  of  our  earth  at  the  corresponding  stage  of  her  existence. 

On  this  account,  then,  we  must  consider  that  the  moon  started 
in  planetary  existence  in  a  condition  as  to  heat  which  our  earth 
did  not  attain  till  many  millions,  probably  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years  ailer  the  epoch  of  her  first  formation  as  a  planet. 

As  regards  the  moon's  substance,  we  "have  no  means  of  form- 
ing a  satisfactory  opinion.  But  we  shall  be  safe  in  regarding 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  moon  as  a  safer  basis  of  calculation  than 
volume,  in  comparing  the  duration  of  her  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment with  those  of  our  own  earth.  When,  in  the  August 
number  of  this  Magazine,  1  adopted  a  relation  derived  from  tht; 
latter  and  less  correct  method,  it  was  because  the  more  correct 
method  gave  the  result  most  favourable  to  the  argument  I  was 
then  considering.  The  same  is  indeed  the  case  now.  Yet  it  will 
be  better  to  adopt  the  more  exact  method,  because  the  consider- 
ation relates  no  longer  to  a  mere  side  issue,  but  belongs  to  the 
very  essence  of  my  reasoning. 

The  moon  has  a  mass  equal  to  about  one  eighty-first  part  of  the 
earth's.  Her  diameter  being  less  than  the  earth's,  about  as  two  to 
seven,  tiie  duration  of  each  stage  of  her  cooling  would  be  in  this 
d^ree  less  than  the  corresponding  duration  for  the  earth,  if  her 
density  were  the  same  as  the  earth's,  in  which  case  her  mass  would 
be  only  one  forty-ninth  part  of  the  earth's.  But  her  mass  being  so 
much  lees,  we  must  assume  that  her  amount  of  heat  at  any  given 
stage  of  cooling  was  less  in  similar  degree  than  it  would  have  been 
had  her  density  been  the  same  as  the  earth's.  We  may,  in  &ct,  as- 
sume that  the  moon's  total  supply  of  heat  would  be  only  one  eighty- 
first  of  the  earth's  if  the  two  bodies  were  at  the  same  temperature 
Uuoughout.'  But  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  between  one-thirteenth 
and  one-fourteenth  of  the  earth's.  Since,  then,  the  earth  at  any 
given  stage  of  cooling  pzurted  with  her  heat  between  thirteen  and 

'  Id  wnae  thii  maj  appear  to  ba  a  mere  truiam.  Id  raaJit;  it  ia  fsr  from  bwDg 
so.  If  two  globes  of  eqiul  mass  wera  each  ol'  the  HHidie  exact  temperature  throoghout, 
the;  might  yet  have  ver/  uasqnal  total  quantities  of  bent.  If  one  were  of  water,  foe 
jnataoce,  and  the  other  of  iron  or  any  other  metal,  the  former  voald  have  for  the 
larger  suppl;  o(  heat  -,  for  more  heat  is  required  to  raiae  a  t'ven  weight  of  miter  one 
degree  in  temperature,  than  to  raise  an  equal  weight  of  iron  one  degree ;  and  water  in 
cooling  one  degree,  or  any  number  of  degrees,  would  giro  out  more  heat  than  an  eqnuL 
weight  of  itOQ  cooling  to  the  same  extent. 
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fourteen  times  'as  fast  as]  the  moon,  but  had  about  eigbty-one 
times  as  much  heat  to  part  with  (for  that  stage),  it  follows  that 
she  would  take  about  six  times  as  long  (sis  times  thirteen  and  a- 
half  is  equal  to  eightj^one)  to  cool  through  that  particular  stage 
as  the  moon  would. 

If  we  take  this  relation  as  the  basis  of  our  estimate  of  the 
moon's  age,  we  shall  Bnd  that,  even  if  the  moon's  existence  as  a 
planet  began  simultaneously  with  the  earth's  instead  of  many 
millions  of  years  cnrlier,  even  if  the  moon  was  then  as  hot  as  the 
earth  instead  of  being  so  much  cooler  that  many  millions  of  years 
would  be  required  for  the  earth  to  cool  to  the  same  temperature-^ 
making,  I  say,  tliese  assumptions,  wliich  probably  correspond  to  the 
omission  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  in  our  estimate  of  the 
moon's  age,  we  shall  still  find  the  moon  to  be  hundreds  of  millions 
of  years  older  than  the  earth. 

Nay,  we  may  even  Uike  a  position  still  less  favourable  to  my 
argument.  Letusoverlookthelong  ages  during  which  the  two  orbs 
were  in  the  vaporous  state,  and  suppose  the  earth  and  moon  to 
be  simultaneously  in  that  stage  of  planetary  existence  when  tlie 
surface  has  a  temperature  of  two  thousand  degrees  Centigrade, 

From  BischofTs  experiments  on  the  cooling  of  rocks,  it  appears 
to  follow  that  some  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  years 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  time  when  the  earth's  surface  was 
at  this  temperature  and  the  time  when- the  surface  temperature 
was  reduced  to  two  hundred  degrees  Centigrade,  or  one  hundred 
and  eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit  above  the  boiling  point.  The 
earth  was  for  that  enormous  period  a  mass  (in  the  main)  of 
molten  rock.  In  the  moon'H  case  this  period  lasted  only  one- 
sixth  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  million  years,  or  about  fifty- 
three  million  years,  leaving  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  million 
years'  interval  between  the  time  when  the  moon's  surface  had 
cooled  down  to  two  hundred  degrees  Centigrade  and  the  later 
epoch  when  the  earth's  surface  had  attained  that  temperature. 

I  would  not,  however,  insist  on  these  numerical  details.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  unsafe  to  base  calculations  respeotiog  suns 
and  planets  on  experiments  conducted  in  the  laboratory.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the' heavenly  bodies  exist,  n^rding 
these  bodies  as  wholes,  are  utterly  unlike  any  which  can  be  produced 
in  the  laboratory,  no  matter  on  what  scale  the  experimenter  may 
carry  on  bis  researches.  I  have  often  been  amused  to  see  even 
mathematicians  of  repute  employing  a  formula  based  on  terres- 
trial experiments,  physical,  optical,  and  otherwise,  as  though  the 
formula  were  an  eternal  omnipresent  reality,  without  noting  that, 
if  similarly  npiilied  tuoLtain  other  determinations,  the  most  stupeu- 
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dondy  abeuid  resulta  would  be  'deduced.  It  b  as  though,  having 
found  that  a  child  growa  three  inches  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age, 
one  shoold  infer  not  only  that  that  person  but  every  other  person  in 
every  age  and  in  every  planet,  nay,  in  the  whole  iiniverse,  would  be 
thirty  inches  taller  at  the  age  of  fifteen  than  at  the  age  of  five, 
without  noticing  that  the  same  method  of  computation  would 
show  everyone  to  he  more  than  fifteen  feet  taller  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  It  may  well  be  that,  instead  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  years,  the  era  conBldered  by  Bischo£f  lasted  lees 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  years.  Or  quite  as  probably  it  may 
have  lasted  five  or  six  hundred  millions  of  years.  And  again,  instead  ' 
of  the  corresponding  era  of  the  moon's  past  history  having  lasted 
one-sixth  of  the  time  required  to  produce  the  same  change  in  the 
earth's  condition,  it  may  have  lasted  a  quarteE^,  or  a  third,  or  even 
half  that  time,  though  quite  as  probably  it  may  have  lasted  much 
less  than  a  sixth.  But  in  any  case  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt 
that  the  moon  reached  the  stage  of  cooling  through  which  the 
earth  is  now  passing  many  millions  of  years  ago.  We  shall  not 
probably  err  very  greatly  in  taking  the  interval  as  at  least  two 
hundred  millions  of  years. 

But  I  could  point  out  that  in  reality  it  is  a  matter  of  small 
importance,  so  far  as  my  present  argument  is  concerned,  whether 
we  adopt  Bischoff'a  period  or  a  period  differing  greatly  from  it, 
For  if  instead  of  about  three  hundred  millions  the  earth  required 
only  thirty  millions  of  years  to  cool  from  a  surface  temperature  of 
two  thousand  degrees  Centigrade  to  a  temperature  of  two  hundred 
degrees,  we  must  assume  that  the  rate  of  cooling  is  ten  times 
greater  than  Bischoff  supposed.  And  wemust  of  course  extend  the 
same  assumption  to  the  moon.  Now,  since  the  sole  question  before 
OS  is  to  what  degree  the  moon  has  cooled,  it  matters  nothing 
whether  we  suppose  the  moon  has  been  cooling  very  slowly  during 
many  millions  of  years  since  she  was  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
earth  at  present,  or  that  the  moon  has  been  cooling  ten  idmes  as 
quickly  during  a  tenth  part  of  the  time,  or  a  hundred  times  as 
quickly  during  one-hundredth  part  of  the  time. 

We  may,  therefore,  continue  to  use  the  numbers  resulting 
from  BiachofTs  calculation,  even  though  we  admit  the  probability 
that  they  differ  widely  from  the  true  valuee  of  the  periods  we  are 
considering. 

Setting  the  moon,  then,  as  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  years  in  advance  of  the  earth  in  development,  even  when  we 
overlook  all  the  eras  preceding  that  considered  by  Bischoff,  and 
the  entire  sequent  interval  (which  must  be  long,  for  the  earth  has 
no  longer  a  surfece  one  hmtdred  d^ees  Centigrade  hotter  than 
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boiling  water),  let  us  coDsider  what  is  suggested  by  this  enormoua 
time-difference. 

Id  the  first  place,  it  corresponds  to  a  much  greater  intervat  in 
oar  earth's  history.  During  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  miUioDS 
of  years  the  moon  has  been  cooling  at  her  rate,  not  at  Uie  earth's. 
According  to  the  conclusion  we  deduced  from  the  moon's  relative 
mass  and  aur&ce,  she  has  aged  as  much  during  those  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  years  as  the  earth  will  during  the  next  fifteen 
hundred  miOiou  years. 

Now,  however  slowly  we  suppose  the  earth's  crust  to  be 
changing,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  fifteen 
hundred  millions  of  years  the  earth  will  have  parted  with  far  the 
greater  part,  if  not  with  the  whole,  of  that  inherent  heat  on  which 
the.prestnt  movements  of  her  surface  depend.  We  know  that 
tbe4e  movements  at  once  depend  upon  and  indicate  processes  of 
contraction.  We  know  that  such  processes  cannot  continue  at 
their  present  rate  for  many  millions  of  years.  If  we  assume  that 
the  rate  of  contraction  will  steadily  diminish — which  is  equivalent, 
be  it  noticed,  to  the  assumption  that  the  earth's  vulcanian  ot 
subterranean  energies  will  be  diminished — the  duration  of  the  pro- 
cess will  he  greater.  But  even  on  such  an  assumption,  controlled 
by  consideration'  of  the  evidence  we  have  respecting  the  rate 
at  which  terrestrial  contraction  is  diminishing,  it  is  certain  that 
long  before  a  period  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  years  has 
elapsed  the  process  of  contraction  will  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
be  completed. 

We  must  assume,  then,  as  altogether  the  moat  probable  view, 
that  tiie  moon  has  reached  this  stage  of  planetary  decrepitude,  even 
if  she  has  not  become  an  absolutely  dead  world.  We  can  hardly 
reject  the  reasoning  which  would  show  that  the  moon  is  far  older 
than  has  been  assumed  when  long  stages  of  her  history  and  our 
earth's  have  been  neglected.  Still  less  reasonable  would  it  be  to 
reject  the  conclusion  that  at  the  very  least  she  has  reached  the 
hoar  antiquity  thus  inferred.  Assiuning  her  to  be  no  older,  we  yet 
cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  her  state  is  that  of  utter  decre- 
pitude. To  suppose  that  volcanic  action  can  now  be  in  progress  on 
the  moon,  even  to  as  great  a  degree  as  on  the  earth,  would  be  to 
assume  that  measurable  sources  of  energy  can  produce  practi- 
cally immeasurable  results.  But  no  volcanic  changes  now  in  pro- 
cess on  the  earth  could  possibly  be  discernible  at  the  moon's 
distance.  How  utterly  unlikely  does  it  seem,  then,  that  any 
volcanic  changes  can  be  now  taking  place  on  the  moon  which  could 
be  recognised  from  the  earth  I  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  no 
volcanic  changes  at  i^  can  be  in  progress ;  but  most  certamly  the 
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evidence  which  should  convince  us  that  volcanic  changes  of  so 
tremendous  a  character  are  in  progress  that  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  miles  terrestrial  telescopists  can 
disceni  them,  must  be  of  the  strongest  and  most  satia&ctory 
character. 

Evidence  of  cliange  may  indeed  be  discovered  vhich  can  be 
otherwise  explained.  The  moon  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
heat  other  than  that  which  pervaded  her  own  frame  at  the  time  of 
her  first  formation.  The  sun's  heat  b  poured  upon  the  moon 
daring  the  long  lunar  day  of  more  than  a  fortnight,  while  during 
the  long  lunar  night  a  cold  prevails  which  must  far  exceed  that  of 
our  bitterest  arctic  winters.  Wo  know  from  the  heat-measure- 
ments made  by  the  present  Lord  Rosso,  that  any  part  of  the 
moon's  surface  ut  lunar  mid-day  is  fully  five  hundred  degrees 
Fahrenheit  hotter  than  the  same  part  two  weeks  later  at 
lunar  midnight.  The  alternate  expansions  and  contractions 
resulting  from  these  changes  of  temperature  cannot  but  produce 
changes,  however  slowly,  in  the  contour  of  the  moon's  surface. 
Professor  Newcomb,  indeed,  cousidprs  that  all  such  changes  must 
long  since  have  heea  completed.  But  I  cannot  see  how  they  can 
he  completed  so  long  as  the  moon's  surface  is  uneven,  and  at 
present  there  are  regions  where  that  surface  is  altogether  rugged. 
Mighty  peaks  and  walls  exist  which  must  one  day  be  thrown 
down,  BO  unstable  is  their  form  ;  deep  ravines  oan  be  seen  which 
must  one  day  1>e  the  scene  of  tremendous  landslips,  so  steep  and 
precipitous  are  their  sides.  Changes  such  as  these  may  still  oc«ur 
on  so  vast  a  scale  that  telescopists  may  hope  from  time  to  time  to 
recognise  them.  But  changes  such  as  these  are  not  volcanic ; 
they  attest  no  lunar  vitality.  They  are  antecedently  so  probable, 
indeed,  while  volcanic  changes  are  antecedently  so  unlikely,  that 
when  any  change  is  clearly  recognised  in  the  moon's  surface, 
nothing  hut  the  most  convincing  evidence  could  be  accepted  as 
demonstrating  that  the  change  was  of  volcanic  origin  and  not  due 
to  the  continued  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  lunar  crust. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  stands  the  evidence  in  the  few  cases 
which  seem  most  to  favour  the  idea  that  a  real  change  has  taken 
place. 

We  may  dismiss,  in  the  first  place,  without  any  hesitation,  the 
assertioD  tiiat  regular  changes  take  place  in  the  floor  of  the  great 
lunar  crater  Plato.  According  to  statements  very  confidently 
advanced  a  few  years  ago,  this  wide  circular  plain,  some  sixty  miles 
in  diameter,  grows  darker  and  darker  as  the  lunar  day  advances 
there,  until  the  time  corresponding  to  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  grows  gradually  lighter  again  till  eventide. 
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The  idea  seems  to  have  been  at  first  that  some  sort  of  vegetation 
exists  OD  the  floor  of  this  mighty  riDg-shaped  mountain,  and  that, 
as  the  sun's  beat  ^lls  during  the  long  lunar  day  upon  the  great 
plain,  the  vegetation  flourutbee,  darkening  the  whole  r^on  just  as 
we  might  imagine  that  some  fax-extending  forest  on  the  earth  would 
appear  darker  as  seen  from  the  moon  when  fully  clothed  wiUi  vegeta- 
tion than  when  the  trees  were  hare  and  the  lighter  tints  of  the 
groundconldbeseenthrougbthem.  Anotherideawasthattheground 
undergoes  some  change  under  the  sun's  heat  corresponding  to  those 
which  are  produced  in  certain  suhstances  employed  in  photi^raphy ; 
though  it  was  not  explained  why  the  solar  raya  should  produce  no 
permanent  change,  as  in  the  terrestrial  cases  adduced  in  illustra- 
tion. Yet  another  and,  if  possible,  an  even  stranger  explanation, 
suggested  that,  though  the  moon  has  no  seas,  there  may  he  hu^ 
quantities  of  water  beneath  her  crust,  which  may  evaporate  when 
that  crust  becomes  heated,  rising  in  the  form  of  vapour  to  moisten 
and  so  darken  the  cruet.  Certainly ,'the  idea  of  a  moistening  of  the 
lunar  crust,  or  of  portions  thereof,  aa  the  eun's  rays  fall  more 
strongly  upon  it,  is  so  daring  that  one  could  almost  wish  it  were 
admissible,  instead  of  being  alt^etbec  incongigtent,  as  unfortu- 
nately it  is,  with  physical  possibilities. 

But,  sbill^more  unfortunately,  the  fact  supposed  to  have  been 
observed,  on  which  these  ingenious  speculations  were  based,  has 
not  only  been  called  in  question,  but  has  been  altogether  n^:a- 
tived.  More  exact  obsei-vations  have  shown  that  the  supposed 
darkening  of  the  floor  of  Plato  is  a  mere  optical  illusion.  When 
the  sun  has  lately  risen  at  that  part  of  the  moon,  the  ringed  wall 
surrounding  this  great  plain  throws  long  shadows  across  the  level 
surface.  These  shadows  are  absolutely  black,  like  all  the  shadows 
on  the  moon.  By  contrast,  therefore,  the  unshadowed  part  of  the 
door  appears  lighter  than  it  really  is ;  but  the  mountain  ring  which 
surroundB  this  dark  grey  plain  is  of  light  tint.  So  soon  as  the  sun 
has  passed  high  above  the  horizon  of  this  region,  the  ring  appears 
very  Mlliant  compared  with  the  dark  plain  which  it  surrounds ;  thus 
the  plain  appears  by  comparison  even  darker  than  it  really  is.  As 
the  long  lunar  afternoon  advances,  however,  black  shadows  are 
again  thrown  athwart  the  floor,  which  therefore  again  appears  by 
contrast  lighter  than  it  really  is.  All  the  apparent  changes  are 
such  as  might  have  been  anticipated  by  anyone  who  consideied  how 
readily  the  eye  is  misled  by  effects  of  contrast. 

To  base  any  argument  in  favour  of  a  regular  change  in  the  floor 
of  Plato  on  evidence  such  as  this,  would  be  as  unwise  as  it  would 
be  to  deduce  inferences  as  to  changes  in  the  heat  of  water 
from  expeiiiuents  in  which  the  heat  was  determined  by  the  sensa- 
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tioDB  experienced  wlien  the  hands  were  sucoeasively  immened,  one 
hand  having  previously  been  in  water  as  hot  as  could  be  borne,  the 
other  in  water  as  cold  as  conld  be  home.  We  know  how  readily 
these  sensations  woidd  deceive  us  (if  we  trusted  them)  into  the 
belief  that  the  water  had  warmed  notably  during  the  short  interval 
of  time  whioh  had  elapsed  between  the  two  immerBions ;  for  we 
know  that  if  both  hands  were  immersed  at  the  same,  moment  in 
lukewarm  water,  the  water  would  appear  cold  to  <nie  hand  and 
warm  to  the  other. 

Precisely  as  in  such  a  case  as  we  have  just  considered,  if  we 
were  obliged  to  test  the  water  by  so  inexact  a  method,  we  should 
make  experiments  with  one  hand  only,  and  carefully  oonsider  the 
condition  of  that  hand  during  the  progress  of  the  experiments,  so 
in  the  case  of  the  floor  of  Plato,  we  must  exclude  as  far  as  possible  - 
all  effects  due  to  mere  contrast.  We  must  examine  the  tint  of  the 
plain,  at  lunar  morning,  mid-day,  and  evening,  with  an  eye  not 
affected  either  by  the  darkness  or  brigbtoess  of  adjacent  regions,  or 
adjacent  parts  of  the  same  region.  This  is  very  readily  done. 
All  ne  have  to  do  is  to  reduce  the  telescopic  field  of  view  to  such 
an  extent  that,  instead  of  the  whole  floor,  only  a  small  portion  can 
be  seen.  It  will  then  be  found,  as  I  can  myself  certify  (the  mcure 
confidently  because  the  experience  of  others  confirms  my  own),  that 
the  Buppraed  change  of  tint  does  not  take  place.  One  or  two  who 
were  and  are  strong  believers  in  the  reality  of  the  change  do  indeed 
assert  that  they  have  tried  this  experiment,  and  have  obtained  an 
entirely  different  result.  But  this  may  &irly  be  regarded  as  show- 
ing how  apt  an  observer  is  to  be  self-deceived  when  he  is  entirely 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  some  favourite  theory.  For  those  who 
carried  out  the  experiuient  successfully  had  no  views  one  way  or 
the  other ;  those  only  failed  who  were  certainly  assured  before- 
hand that  the  experiment  would  confirm  their  theory. 

The  case  of  the  lunar  crater  Linn^,  wbich  somewhere  about 
November  1865  attracted  the  attention  of  astronomers,  belcmgs  to 
a  very  different  category.  la  my  article  on  the  moon  in  the 
*  Contemporary  fieview '  I  have  fully  presented  the  evidence  in  the 
case  of  this  remarkable  object.  I  need  not  therefore  consider  here 
the  various  arguments  which  have  been  urged  for  and  ^[lunst  the 
occorrence  of  change,  I  may  mention,  however,  that,  in  my  anxiety 
to  do  full  jostioe  to  the  theory  that  change  has  really  ooourred,  I 
took  Madler's  description  of  the  crater's  interior  as  *  very  deep,'  to 
mean  more  than  Miidler  probably  intended.  There  is  now  a 
depression  several  hundred  yards  in  depth.  If  Madler's  description 
be  interpreted,  as  I  interpreted  it  for  the  occasion  in  the  above  article, 
to  mean  a  depth  of  two  or  three  miles,  it  is  of  course  certain 
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that  there  has  been  a  very  remarkable  ohange.  But  some  of  the 
obaervera  who  have  devoted  themselves  utterly,  it  would  seem,  to 
the  livdj  occupation  of  meaauriDg,  counting,  and  describing  the 
tens  of  tfaoosands  of  lunar  craters  already  known,  assert  that 
Miidler  and  Lohrman  (who  uses  the  same  description)  meant 
nothing  like  so  great  a  depth.  Probably  Madler  only  meant  about  half 
a  mile,  or  even  less.  In  this  case  their  favourite  theory  no  longer 
seems  so  strongly  supported  by  the  evidence.  In  some  old  drau- 
ings  by  tbe  well-knoivn  observer  Schriiter,  the  crater  is  drawn  veiy 
much  as  it  now  appears.  Thus,  I  think  we  must  adopt  as  most 
probable  the  opinion  which  is,  1  see,  advanced  by  Prof.  Xewcomb 
in  bis  excellent  'Popular  Astronomy,*  that  there  has  been  no 
actual  change  in  the  crater.  I  must  indeed  remark  that,  after 
comparing  seveial  drawings  of  the  same  regions  by  Schroter, 
Madler,  Lohrman,  and  Schmidt,  witJi  each  other  and  with  the 
moon's  surface,  I  find  myself  by  no  means  very  strongly  impressed 
by  the  artistic  skill  of  any  of  these  observers.  I  scarcely  know  a 
single  region  in  the  moon  where  change  might  not  be  inferred  to 
have  taken  place  if  any  one  of  the  above-named  observers  could 
be  implicitly  relied  upon.  As,  fortunately,  their  views  differ  even 
more  widely  vi\Xer  se  than  from  the  moon's  own  surface,  we  are  not 
driven  to  so  startling  a  conclusion. 

However,  if  we  assume  even  that  Linn^  has  undergone  change, 
we  still  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  change  is  volcanic.  A 
steep  wall,  say  half  a  mile  in  height,  surrounding  a  crater  four 
or  five  miles  in  diameter,  no  longer  stands  at  this  height  above 
the  enclosed  space,  if  the  believers  in  a  real  change  are  to  be 
trusted.  But,  as  Dr.  Huggins  well  remarked  long  ago,  if  volcanic 
forces  competent  to  produce  disturbance  of  this  kind  are  at  work 
in  the  moon,  we  ought  more  frequently  to  recognise  signs  of 
change,  for  they  could  scarcely  be  at  work  in  one  part  only  of 
the  moon's  surfoce,  or  only  at  long  intervals  of  time.  It  is  so  easy 
to  explain  the  overthrow  of  such  a  wall  as  surrounded  Linn^ 
(always  assuming  we  can  rely  upon  former  accounts)  without 
imagining  volcanic  action,  that,  considering  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  &  priori  probability  against  such  action  at  the  present 
time,  it  would  be  very  rash  to  adopt  the  vcdcanic  theory.  The 
expansions  and  contractions  described  above  would  not  only  be  able 
to  throw  down  walls  of  the  kind,  but  they  would  be  sure  to  do  so 
from  time  to  time.  Indeed,  as  a  mere  matter  of  probabilities,  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  unlikely  that  cata- 
strophes such  as  tbe  one  which  may  have  occurred  in  this  caae 
would  fail  to  happen  at  comparatively  short  intervals  of  ti^e..  It 
would  be  BO  unlikely,  that  I  am  almost  disposed  to  adc^t  tbe 
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theor;  that  there  really  has  been  a  change  iuLiim^,  for  the 
reaeon  that  od  that  theory  ve  get  rid  of  the  difiSculty  ariBiDg  &om 
the  apparent  fixity  of  even  the  ateepeet  lunar  rocks.  However, 
after  all,  the  time  during  which  men  have  studied  the  moon  with 
the  telescope — only  two  hundred  and  sizty-uine  years — is  a  mere 
instant  compared  with  the  long  periods  during  which  the  moon 
has  been  exposed  to  the  gud's  intense  heat  by  day  and  a  more 
than  arctic  intensity  of  cold  by  nigfat.  It  may  well  be  that,  though 
lunar  landslips  occur  at  short  intervals  of  time,  these  intervals  are 
only  short  when  compared  with  those  periods,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  years  long,  of  which  we  had  to  speak  a  little  while  ago. 
Perhaps  in  a  period  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years  we  might 
have  a  fair  chance  of  noting  the  occurrence  of  one  or  two  cata- 
strophes of  the  kind,  whereas  we  could  hardly  expect  to  note  any, 
save  by  the  merest  accident,  in  two  or  three  hundred  years. 

To  come  now  to  the  last,  and,  according  to  some,  the  most 
decisive  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  moon's 
crust  is  still  under  the  influence  of  volcanic  forces. 

On  May  19,  1877,  Dr.  Hermann  J.  Klein,  of  Cologne, observed 
a  crater  more  than  two  miles  in  width,  where  he  felt  sure 
that  no  crater  had  before  existed.  It  was  near  the  centre  of  the 
moon's  visible  hemisphere,  and  not  far  from  a  well-known  crater 
called  HyginiiB.  At  the  time  of  observation  it  was  not  far  from 
the  boundary  between  the  light  and  dark  parts  of  the  moon :  in 
fact,  it  was  near  the  time  of  sunrise  at  this  region.  Thus  the  floor 
of  the  supposed  new  crater  was  in  shadow — it  appeared  perfectly 
b'ack.  In  the  conventional  language  for  such  cases  made  and 
provided  (it  should  be  stereotyped  by  selenographers,  for  it  has  now 
been  used  a  great  many  times  since  Schroter  first  adopted  the 
belief  that  the  great  crater  Cassini,  thirty-eiz  miles  in  diameter, 
was  a  new  one)  Dr.  Klein  says,  *  The  region  having  been  frequently 
observed  by  myself  during  the  last  few  years,  I  feel  certain  that  no 
such  crater  existed  in  the  region  at  the  time  of  my  previous 
observations.'  He  communicated  his  discovery  to  Dr.  Schmidt, 
who  also  assured  him  that  the  region  had  been  frequently  observed 
by  himself  during  the  last  few  years,  and  he  felt  certain  that  no 
such  crater,  &c  &c.  It  is  not  in  the  maps  by  Lohrman  and  by 
Beer  and  Madler,  or  in  Schroter's  drawings,  and  bo  forth.  '  We 
know  more,'  says  a  recent  writer,  singularly  ready  to  believe  in 
lunar  changes ;  *  we  know  that  at  a  later  period,  with  the  powerful 
Dorpat  telescope,  Madler  carefully  re-examined  this  particular 
region,  to  see  if  he  could  detect  any  additional  features  not  shown 
in  bis  map.  He  found  several  smaller  craterlets  in  otheir  parts  ' 
(the  italics  are  mine), '  but  he  could  not  detect  any  other  crater 
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in  the  region  where  Dr.  Klein  now  states  there  exisU  a  large 
crater,  though  be  did  find  some  very  small  hills  close  to  this  spot.' 
'  This  evidence  is  really  conclusive,'  says  this  very  confident  writer, 
'  for  it  is  incredible  that  Madler  could  have  seen  these  minute 
hills  and  overlooked  a  crater  so  large  that  it  is  the  second  largest 
crater  of  the  score  in  this  region.'  Then  this  writer  comes  in,  of 
oourae,  in  his  turn,  with  the  customary  phrases.  'During  the  six 
years,  1870-1876,  I  most  carefully  examined  this  region,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  detecting  any  crat«r8  not  shown  by  Madler,' 
and  he  also  can  certify  that  no  such  crater  existed,  £c.  &c.  He 
was  only  waiting,  when  he  thus  wrote,  to  see  the  crater  for  himself. 
'  One  suitable  evening  will  settle  the  matter.  If  I  find  a  deep 
black  crater,  three  miles  in  diameter,  in  the  place  assigned  to  it  by 
Pr.  Klein,  and  when  six  years'  observation  convinces  me  no  such 
crater  did  exist,  I  shall  know  that  it  must  be  new.' 

Astronomers,  however,  require  somewhat  better  evidence. 

It  might  well  be  that  a  new  crater-shaped  depression  should 
appear  in  the  moon  without  any  volcanic  action  having  occurred. 
For  reasons  already  adduced,  indeed,  I  hold  it  to  be  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  certain  that  if  a  new  depresRion  is  really  in  question 
at  all,  it  is  in  reality  only  an  old  and  formerly  shallow  crater, 
whose  floor  has  broken  up,  yielding  at  length  to  the  expansive 
and  contractive  effects  above  described,  which  would  act  with  ex- 
ceptional energy  at  this  particular  part  of  the  moon's  surface,  close 
as  it  is  to  the  lunar  equator. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  part  of  the  moon's 
surface  has  undergone  any  change  whatever.  We  must  not  be 
rbisled  by  tbe  very  confident  tone  of  selenographers.  Of  course 
they  fully  believe  what  they  tell  us :  but  they  are  stroi^ly  preju- 
diced. Their  labours,  as  they  well  know,  have  now  vcyj  little 
interest  unless  signs  of  change  should  be  detected  in  the  moon. 
Surveyors  who  have  done  exceedingly  useful  work  in  mapping  a 
region  would  scarcely  expect  the  public  to  take  much  interest  in 
additional  information  about  every  rock  or  pebble  existing  in  that 
region,  unless  they  could  show  that  something  more  than  a  mere 
record  of  rocks  and  pebbles  was  really  involved.  Thus  seleno- 
graphers have  shown,  since  the  days  of  Schroter,  an  intense  anxiety 
to  prove  that  our  moon  deserves,  in  another  than  Juliet's  sense,  to 
be  called  '  the  inconstant  moon.'  In  another  sense  again  they 
seem  disposed  to  '  swear  by  the  inconstant  moon,'  as  changing 
yearly,  if  not  '  monthly,  in  her  circled  orb.'  Thus  a  very  little 
evidence  satisfies  them,  and  they  are  very  readily  persuaded  in 
their  own  mind  that  former  researches  of  theirs,  or  of  their  fellow- 
pebble-counters,  have  been  so  close  and  exact,  that  craters  muet 
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have  been  detected  then  which  have  been  found  subsequently  to 
exist  in  the  moon.  I  do  not  in  the  Glightest  degree  question  their 
h<yi\afiAe»^  but  a  long  experience  of  theii  ways  leads  me  to  place  very 
little  reliance  on  such  stereotyped  phrases  as  I  have  quoted  above. 

Now,  in  my  paper  in  the  '  Contemporary  Review '  on  this 
particular  crater,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
magnificent  photograph  of  the  moon  taken  by  Dr.  Louis  Rutiier- 
furdon  March  6, 1865  (note  well  the  date),  there  is  a  small  spot  of 
lighter  colour  than  the  surrounding  region,  nearly  in  the  place 
indicated  in  the  imperfect  drawing  of  Klein's  record  which  alone 
was  then  available  tq  me.  For  reasons,  I  did  not  then  more  closely 
describe  this  feature  of  the  finest  lunar  phot^raph  ever  yet  obtained. 

The  writer  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted  is  naturally 
(being  a  selenographer)  altogether  unwilling  to  accept  the  concln- 
sion  that  this  spot  is  the  crater  floor  as  photographed  (not  as  seen) 
nnder  a  somewhat  higher  illumination  than  that  under  which  the 
floor  of  the  crater  appears  dark.  There  are  several  white  spots 
immediately  around  the  dark  crater,  he  says :  *  which  of  these  is  the 
particulax  white  spot  which  the  author'  (myself) '  assumes  I  did 
not  see  ? '  a  question  which,  as  I  had  made  no  assumption  whatever 
about  this  particular  vnriter,  nor  mentioned  him,  nor  even  thought 
of  him,  as  I  wrote  the  article  on  which  he  comments,  I  am  quite 
unable  to  answer.  But  he  has  no  doubt  that  I  have '  mistaken 
the  white  spot '  (which  it  seems  be  can  identify,  after  all)  '  for 
Klein's  crater,  which  is  many  miles  farther  north,  and  which  never 
does  appear  as  a  white  spot :  he  has  simply  mbtaken  its  place.' 

I  l^ve  waited,  therefore,  before  writing  this,  until  from  my  owd 
observatioD,  or  from  a  drawing  carefully  executed  by  Dr.  Klein,  I 
might  ascertain  the  exact  place  of  the  new  inster.  I  could  not,  as 
it  turned  out^  observe  the  nnw  crater  as  a  black  spot  myself,  since  the 
question  was  raised ;  for  on  the  only  available  occasion  I  was  away 
from  home.  But  I  now  have  before  me  Dr.  Klein's  carefully  drawn 
map.  InthisI  find  thenew  crateiplaced  not  nearly, but  exoc^j/  where 
Rutherford's  crater  appears.  I  say  '  Rutherfurd's  crater,'  for  the 
white  spot  is  manifestly  not  merely  a  light  tinted  region  on  the 
darker  background  of  the  Sea  of  Vapours  (as  the  region  in  which  the 
crater  has  been  found  is  called) :  it  is  a  circular  crater  more  than 
two  miles  in  diameter ;  and  the  width  of  the  crescent  of  shadow  sur- 
rounding its  eastern  side  shows  that  in  March  1665,  when  Buther- 
furd  took  that  photograph,  the  crater  was  not  ( for  its  size)  a  shallow 
one,  but  deep. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that,  to  the  eye,  under  high  iUumination, 
the  floor  of  the  crater  does  not  appear  lighter  than  the  surrounding 
r^on ;  at  least,  not  markedly  so,  for  to  my  eye  it  appean  slightly 
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lighter.  But  evflryone  knows  that  a  photograph  does  not  show  all 
objects  with  the  same  depth  of  shading  that  they  preeent  to  the 
naked  eye.  A  somewhat  dark  green  object  will  appear  rather  light 
in  a  photograph,  while  a  somewhat  light  orange-yellow  object  will 
appear  quite  dark.  We  have  only  to  assume  that  tiie  floor  of  the 
sapposed  new  crater  has  a  greenish  tinge  (which  is  by  no  means 
UDConunon)  to  understand  why,  although  it  ie  lost  to  ordinary 
vision  when  the  Sea  of  Vapours  is  under  full  illumination,  it  yet 
presents  in  a  photograph  a  decidedly  lighter  shade  than  the  but- 
rounding  region. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  writer  from  whom  I  have  quoted 
says  that  all  the  photographs  were  examined  and  the  different  objecta 
in  thifi  region  identified  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  when 
Dr.  Klein's  letter  reached  England.  He  mentions  also  that  he  has 
himself  personally  examined  them.  Doubtless  at  that  time  the 
exact  position  of  the  supposed  new  cratei^  was  not  known.  By  the 
way,  it  is  strange,  considering  that  the  name  Louis  Rutherfiird  is 
distinctly  written  in  large  letters  upon  the  magnificent  phot<^;raph 
in  question,  that  a  selenographer  who  has  carefully  examined  that 
photograph  should  spell  the  name  Rutherford.  He  must  really  not 
assume,  when  on  re-examining  the  picture  he  finds  the  name  spelled 
Rutherfurd,  that  there  has  been  any  change,  volcanic  or  otherwise, 
in  the  photograph. 

In  conclusion  I  would  point  out  that  another  of  these  laborious 
crater'Counters,  in  a  paper  recently  written  with  the  express 
purpose  of  advocating  a  closer  and  longer-continued  scrutiny  of 
the  moon,  makes  a  statement  which  is  full  of  significance  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  lunar  changes.  After  (quoting  the 
opinion  of  a  celebrated  astronomer,  that  one  might  as  well  attempt 
to  catali^iue  the  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore  as  the  entire  series  of  lunar 
craters  down  to  the  minutest  visible  with  the  most  powerful 
telescope,  he  states  that  while  on  the  one  hand,  out  of  thirty-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  craters  given  in  Schmidt^s 
chart,  not  more  than  two  thousand  objects  have  been  entered  in  the 
Registry  he  has  provided  for  the  purpose  (though  he  has  been 
many  years  collecting  materials  for  it  from  all  aides);  on  the  other 
hand,  *on  comparing  a  few  of  these  published  objects  with 
Schmidt's  map,  it  has  been  found  ihat  some  are  not  in  if-,'—  a  fact 
to  which  he  calls  attention, '  not  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  the 
greatest  selenographical  work  that  has  yet  appeared,  hut  for  the 
real  advancement  of  selenography.'  Truly,  the  fact  is  as  significant 
as  it  is  discouraging, — unless  we  are  presently  to  be  told  that  the 
craters  which  are  not  common  to  both  series  are  to  be  regarded 
as  new  formations.  -    A^itXH^ 
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The  first  iotiioatioii  given  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  testator  was, 
I  thiiik,iii  the  spring  of  1854.  He  was  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  property,  heavily  mortgaged  to  one  friend,  and  a 
wife  of  Bome  attraction,  on  whose  affections  another  friend  held  an 
encumbering  lien.  One  day  it  was  found  that  he  had  secretly 
dug,  or  caused  to  be  dug,  a  deep  trap  before  the  ftont  door  of  his 
dwelling,  into  which  a  few  irieods,  in  the  course  of  the|evening, 
casually  and  familiarly  dropped.  This  circumstaace,  slight  in 
itself,  seemed  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  certain  humour  in  the 
man,  which  might  eventually  get  into  literatiu^,  although  his 
wife's  lover — a  man  of  quick  discernment,  whose  leg  was  broken 
by  the  fall- — took  other  views.  It  was  some  weeks  later,  that, 
while  dining  with  certain  other  friends  of  his  wife,  he  excused 
himself  from  the  table  to  quietly  reappear  at  the  front  window 
with  a  three -quarter- inch  hydraulic  pipe,  and  a  stream  of  water 
projected  at  the  assembled  company.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
take  public  cognizance  of  this ;  but  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Red  Dog,  who  were  not  at  the  dinner,  decided  that  a  man  had  a 
right  to  choose  his  own  methods  of  diverting  his  company.  Never- 
theless, there  were  some  hints  of  bis  insanity  -,  his  wife  recalled  other 
acts  clearly  attributable  to  denneniifi ;  the  crippled  lover  ai^^ued 
from  his  own  experience  that  the  integrity  of  her  limbs  could 
only  be  secured  by  leaving  her  husband's  house ;  and  the  mortgagee, 
fearing  a  further  damage  to  his  property,  foreclosed.  But  here 
the  cause  of  all  this  anxiety  took  matters  into  his  o^vn  hands,  and 
disappeared. 

When  we  next  heard  from  him,  he  had,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  been  relieved  alike  of  his  wife  and  property,  and  was  living 
alone  at  Rockville  fifty  miles  away,  and  editing  a  newspaper.  But 
that  originality  he  had  displayed  when  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  his  own  private  life,  when  applied  to  politics  in  the  columns  of 
the  '  Kockville  Vanguard,'  was  singularly  unsuccessful.  An  amus- 
ing exaggeration,  purporting  to  be  an  exact  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  opposing  candidate  had  murdered  his  Chinese 
laundryman,  was,  I  regret  to  say,  answered  only  by  assault  and 
battery.  A  gratuitous  and  purely  imaginative  description  of  a 
great  religious  revival  in  Calamas,  in  which  the  sheriff  of  the 
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county — a  notoriously  profane  sceptic — wan  alleged  to  have  been 
the  chief  eshorter,  resulted  only  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  county 
advertising  from  the  paper.  In  the  midst  of  this  practical  con- 
fusion he  suddenly  died.  It  was  then  discovered,  as  a  crowmng 
proof  of  bis  absurdity,  that  he  had  left  a  will,  bequeathing  his 
entire  effects  to  a  freckle-faced  maid-servant  at  the  Bockville 
Hotel.  But  that  absurdity  became  serious  when  it  was  also  dis- 
covered that  among  these  effects  were  a  thousand  shares  in  the 
'  Rising  Sun  Mining  Co.,'  which,  a  day  or  two  after  his  demise, 
and  while  people  were  still  laughing  at  his  grotesque  benefaction, 
suddenly  sprang  into  opulence  and  celebrity.  Three  millioos  of 
dollars  was  roughly  estimated  as  the  value  of  the  estate  thus 
wantonly  sacrificed  !  For  it  is  only  feir  to  state,  as  a  just  tribute 
to  the  enterprise  and  energyof  that  young  and  thriving  settlement, 
that  tbere  wa«  not  probably  a  single  citizen  who  did  not  feel  him- 
self better  able  to  control  the  deceased  humourist's  property. 
Some  had  ezpreeeed  a  doubt  of  their  ability  to  support  a  family  ; 
others  bad  felt  perhaps  too  keenly  the  deep  responsibility  resting 
upon  them  when  chosen  from  the  panel  as  jurors,  and  bad  evaded 
l^eir  public  duties ;  a  few  had  declined  office  and  a  low  salaiy ;  but 
no  one  shrank  from  the  possibility  of  having  been  called  upon  to 
assume  the  ftinctiona  of  P^gy  iloffat — the  heiress. 

The  will  was  contested.  First  by  the  widow,  who  it  now 
appeared  bad  never  been  legally  divorced  from  the  deceased ;  next 
by  four  of  bis  cousioB,  who  awoke,  only  too  late,  to  a  consoionsness 
of  his  moral  and  pecuniary  worth.  But  the  humble  legatee — a  sin- 
gularly, plain,  unpretending,  uneducated  Western  girl — exhibited 
ad<^ged  pertinacity  in  claiming  ber  rights.  She  rejected  all  com- 
pfomises.  A  rough  Bensa  of  justice  in  the  community,  while  doubting 
her  ability  to  take  care  of  the  whole  fortune,  suggested  that  she  ought 
to  be  content  with  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  '  She's  bound 
to  throw  even  (hoX  away  on  some  demed  skunk  of  a  man,  natoor- 
ally,  but  three  millions  is  too  much  to  give  a  chap  for  makin'  her 
onhappy.  It's  offerin'  a  temptation  to  cussedness.'  The  only 
opposing  voice  to  this  counsel  came  from  the  sardonic  lips  of  Mr. 
Jack  Hamlin.  '  Suppose,'  suggested  that  gentleman,  turning 
abruptly  on  the  speaker ;  '  suppose,  when  you  won  twenty  thousand 
dollars  of  me  last  Friday  night — suppose  that  instead  of  handing 
you  over  the  money  as  I  did — suppose  I'd  got  up  on  my  hind  legs 
and  said,  "  Look  yer.  Bill  Wethersbee,  you're  a  damned  fool.  If  I 
give  ye  that  twenty  thousand  you'll  throw  it  away  in  the  first  skin- 
game  in  'Frisco,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  first  shojt  card^harp  you'll 
meet.  There's  a  thousand — enough  for  you  to  fling  away — take 
it  and  get!"     Suppose  what  I'd  «iid  to  you  was  the  frozen  trutb. 
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and  you'd  know'd  it — wou)d  that  bave  been  the  square  thing  to 
play  on  you?'  But  here  Wetherebee  quickly  pointed  out  the 
inefficiency  of  the  oomparison  by  stating  that  /ee  had  won  the 
money  faiily  with  a  eUi)tA.  *  And  how  do  you  know,'  demandiod 
Hamlin  Bavagely,  bending  his  black  eyes  on  the  astounded  casuist, 
'  how  do  you  know  that  the  gal  hesn't  put  down  a  stake  ? '  The 
man  stammered  an  unintelligible  reply.  The  gambler  laid  his 
white  hand  on  Wethersbee's  shoulder.  '  Look  yer,  old  man,'  he 
said, '  every  gal  stakes  her  whole  pile — you  can  bet  your  life  on 
that — whatever'ii  her  little  game.  If  she  took  to  keerds  instead  of 
her  feelings — if  she'd  put  up '  ctiipd  '  instead  o'  body  and  soul,  she'd 
bust  every  bank  'twixt  this  and  'Frisco  I     You  hear  me  ? ' 

Somewhat  of  this  idea  was  conveyed,  I  fear  not  quite  as  senti- 
mentally, to  P^gy  Moffat  herself.  The  best  legal  wisdom  of  San 
Francisco  retained  by  the  widow  and  relatives,  took  occasion,  in  a 
private  iuterview  with  Peggy,  to  point  out  that  she  stood  in  the 
quasi-crimiuul  attitude  of  having  unlawfully  practised  upon  the 
Eiffections  of  an  ineane  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  view  of  getting 
possession  of  his  property,  and  suggested  to  her  that  no  vestige  of 
her  moral  character  would  remain  after  the  trial — if  she  persisted 
in  forcing  her  claims  to  that  issue.  It  is  said  that  Pej^,  on 
hearing  this,  stopped  washing  the  plate  she  had  in  her  hands,  and, 
twisting  the  towel  around  her  fingers,  fixed  her  small  pale  blue 
eyes  at  the  lawyer. 

*  And  ez  that  the  kind  o'  chirpin  these  critters  keep  up  ? ' 
'  I  regret  to  say,  pay  dear  young  lady,'  responded  the  lawyer, 
*  that  the  world  is  censorious.  I  must  add,'  he  continued,  with  en- 
ga^ng  frankness,  *  that  we  professional  lawyers  are  apt  to  study  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  that  such  will  be  the  theory  of — our  side.' 
'  Then,'  said  Peggy  stoutly,  '  ez  I  allow  I've  got  to  go  into 
Court  to  defend  my  character,  I  might  as  well  pack  in  them  three 
millions  too.' 

There  is  hearsay  evidence  that  Peg  added  to  this  speech  a  wish 
and  desire  to  *  bust  the  cruat '  of  her  traducers,  and,  remarking 
that '  that  was  the  kind  of  hair-pin '  she  was,  closed  the  converse^ 
tion  with  an  unfortunate  accident  to  the  plate,  that  left  a  severe 
coutuuon  on  the  legal  brow  of  her  companion.  But  this  story, 
popular  in  the  bar-rooms  and  gulches,  lacked  confirmation  in 
higher  circles.  Better  authenticated  was  the  legend  relatedof  an 
interview  with  her  own  lawyer.  That  genileman  had  pointed  out 
to  her  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  show  some  reasonable  cause 
for  the  singular  generosity  of  the  testator. 

'  Although,'  he  continued,  '  the  law  does  not  go.  back  of  the 
will  for  reason  or  cau?e  for  its  prnyiJoDi,   it  would  be  a  strong 
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point  with  the  Judge  and  jury — partioul&rlj  if  the  theory  of 
ineanit^  were  set  np — for  ub  to  show  that  the  act  was  logical  aad 
natural.  Of  course  you  have — I  speak  confidently,  Mies  Moffat — 
certain  ideas  of  your  own  why  the  late  Mr.  Bywaye  was  so  singularly 
geoerons  to  you.' 

'  No,  I  haven't,'  said  Peg  decidedly. 

'Think  again.  Had  he  not  expressed  to  you — you  under- 
stand that  this  is  confidential  between  tis,  although  I  protest,  my 
dear  young  lady,  that  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made 
public — had  he  not  given  utterance  to  sentiments  of  a  nature  con- 
sistent with  some  future  matrimonial  relations?*  But  here  Miss 
Peg's  lai^e  mouth,  which  had  been  slowly  relaxing  over  her 
rr^ular  teeth,  stopped  him. 

'  If  you  mean  he  wanted  to  marry  me — No ! ' 

<  I  see.  But  were  there  any  conditions — of  course  you  know  the 
law  takes  no  cognisance  of  any  not  expressed  in  the  will ;  but  still, 
for  the  sake  of  mere  corroboration  of  the  bequest — do  you  know  of 
any  conditions  on  which  he  gave  you  the  property  ? ' 

'  You  mean,  did  he  want  anything  in  return  ? ' 

*  Exactly,  my  dear  young  lady ' 

Peg's  faice  cm  one  side  turned  a  deep  magenta  colour,  on  the 
other  a  lighter  cherry,  while  her  nose  was  purple,  and  her  forehead 
an  Indian  red.  To  add  to  the  effect  of  this  awkward  and  discom- 
posing dramatic  exhibition  of  embanassment,  she  began  to  wipe 
her  hands  on  her  dresa,  and  eat  silent. 

'  I  understand,'  said  the  lawyer  hastily,  '  No  matter — the  con- 
ditions wvrt  fulfilled.' 

*  No,'  aaid  Peg  amazedly ;  '  how  could  they  be  until  be  was 
dead?' 

It  was  the  lawyer's  turn  to  colour  and  grow  embarrassed. 

'  He  did  say  something,  and  make  some  conditions,'  continued 
Peg,  with  a  certain  firmness  through  her  awkwardness ;  *  but  that's 
nobody's  business  but  mine  and  bis'n.  And  it's  no  call  o' yours  or 
theirs.' 

'  Bat,  my  dear  Miss  Moffat,  if  these  very  conditions  were  proofs 
of  his  right  mind,  you  snrely  would  not  object  to  make  them  known, 
if  only  to  enable  you  to  put  yourself  in  a  condition  to  carry  them 
out.' 

*  But,' said  P^  cunningly,  ''spose  you  and  the  court  didn't 
think  'em  satisfactory  ?     'Spose  yoii  thought  'em  quter  ?     Eh  ? ' 

With  this  helpless  linriration  on  the  part  of  the  defence,  the 
case  came  to  trial.  Everjbody  remembers  it :  how  for  six  weeks 
it  was  the  daily  food  of  Calaveras  County ;  how  for  six  weeks  the 
intellectual   and  moral  and  spiritual  competency  of  Mr.  James 
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Byways  to  dispose  of  his  property  was  discuBsed  with  learned  and 
fonnal  obscurity  ia  the  Court,  and  with  unlettered  and  indepeodent 
prejudice  by  camp  fires  and  in  bar-rooms.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  when  it  was  logically  establiahed  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  population  of  Calaveras  were  harmless  lunatics,  and  everybody 
else's  reason  seemed  to  totter  on  its  throne,  an  exhausted  jury 
succumbed  one  day  to  the  presence  of  Peg  in  the  Court-room.  It 
was  not  a  prepossessing  presence  at  any  time;  but  the  excite- 
ment, and  an  injudicious  attempt  to  ornament  herself,  brought  ber 
defects  into  a  glaring  relief  that  was  almost  unreal.  Every  freckle 
on  her  face  stood  out  and  asserted  itself  singly ;  her  pale  blue  eyes, 
that  gave  no  indication  of  her  force  of  character,  were  weak  and 
wandering,  or  stared  blankly  at  the  judge ;  ber  over-sized  bead, 
broad  at  the  base,  terminating  in  the  scantiest  possible  light- 
coloured  braid  in  the  middle  of  her  narrow  shoulders,  was  as  hard 
and  uninteresting  as  the  wooden  spheres  that  topped  the  railing 
against  which  she  sat.  The  jury,  who  for  six  weeks  had  bad  her 
described  to  them  by  the  plaintiffs  aa  an  arch,  wily  enchantress, 
who  had  sapped  the  failing  reason  of  Jim  Byways,  revolted  to  a 
man.  There  was  something  so  appallingly  gratuitous  in  her 
plainness,  that  it  was  felt  that  three  millions  was  scarcely  a  com- 
pensation for  it.  '  Ef  that  money  was  give  to  ber,  she  earned  it 
aure,  boys  ;  it  wasn't  no  softness  of  the  old  man,'  said  the  foreman. 
When  tiie  jury  retired,  it  was  felt  that  she  bad  cleared  her 
character.  When  they  re-entered  the  room  with  their  verdict,  it 
was  known  that  she  had  been  awarded  three  millions  damages  for 
its  defamation. 

She  got  the  money.  But  those  who  had  confidently  expected 
to  see  ber  squander  it  were  disappointed.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
presently  whispered  that  she  was  exceedingly  penurious.  That 
admirable  woman,  Mrs,  Stiver  of  Red  Dog,  who  accompanied  her 
to  San  Francisco  to  assist  her  in  making  purchases,  was  loud  in 
her  indignation.  '  She  cares  more  for  two  bits '  than  I  do  for  five 
dollars.  She  wouldn't  buy  anything  at  the  "City  of  Faria' 
because  it  was  "  too  expensive,"  and  at  last  rigged  herself  out,  a 
perfect  guy,  at  some  cheap  slop-shops  in  Market  Street.  And 
after  all  the  care  Jane  and  me  took  of  her,  giving  up  our  time 
and  experience  to  her,  she  never  so  much  as  made  Jane  a  single 
present,'  Popular  opinion,  which  regarded  Mrs,  Stiver's  attention 
as  purely  speculative,  was  not  shocked  at  this  unprofitable  denoue- 
ment ;  but  when  Peg  refused  to  give  anything  to  clear  the  mort- 
gage off  the  new  Presbyterian  Church,  and  even  declined  to  take 
shares  in  the  Union  Ditch,  considered  by  many  as  an  equally 
sacred  and  safe  investment,  she  began  to  lose  &vour.    Nevwthe- 
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lesB,  sbe  seemed  to  be  aa  regardless  of  puUic  opinion  as  she  bad 
been  before  the  trial ;  took  a  small  bouse,  in  which  sbe  lived  with 
an  old  woman  who  had  once  been  a  fellow-servant  on,  apparently, 
terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  looted  after  b8r  money.  I  wish  I 
eonld  say  that  she  did  this  discreetly,  but  the  &ct  is  she  blundered. 
The  same  dog^;ed  persistency  sbe  bad  displayed  in  claiming  her 
rights  was  visible  in  ber  unsuccessful  ventures.  She  sunk  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  worn-out  shaft  originally  projected 
by  the  deceased  testator.  Sbe  prolonged  the  miserable  exiatence 
of  the  '  Rockville  Vanguard '  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  interest 
even  its  enemies ;  she  kept  the  doors  of  the  Kockville  Hotel  open 
when  its  custom  had  departed  ;  she  lost  the  cooperation  and  favour 
of  a  fellow  capitalist  through  a  trifling  misunderstanding  in  which 
sbe  was  derelict  and  impenitent ;  she  had  three  lawsuits  on  her 
bands  that  could  have  been]settled  for  a  trifle.  I  note  these  defects 
to  show  that  she  was  by  no  means  a  heroine.  I  quote  her  affair  with 
Jack  Folinabee  to  show  that  she  was  scarcely  the  average  woman. 

That  handsome,  graceless  vagabond  had  struck  the  out  skirts  of 
Red  Dog  in  a  cyclone  of  dissipation  which  left  him  a  stranded  but 
still  rather  intereating  wreck  in  a  ruinous  cabin  not  far  from  Peg 
Moflat'd  virgin  bower.  Pale,  crippled  from  esceases,  with  a  voice 
quite  tremulous  from  sympathetic  emotion  more  or  less  developed 
by  stimulants,  be  lingered  languidly,  with  much  time  on  bis 
bands,  and  only  a  few  neighbours.  In  this  fascinating  kind  of 
general  cleBhabills  of  morals,  dress,  and  the  emotions,  he  appeared 
before  Peg  Moffat.  More  than  that,  he  occasionally  limped  with 
her  through  the  settlement.  The  critical  eye  of  Red  Dog  took  in 
the  singular  pair ;  Jack — voluble,  suffering,  apparently  overcome 
by  remorse,  conscience,  vituperation,  and  disease ;  and  P^,  open- 
mouthed,  bigh-coloured,  awkward  yet  delighted ;  and  the  critical 
eye  of  Red  Dog,  seeing  this,  winked  meaningly  at  Rockville.  No 
one  knew  wbat  passed  between  them.  But  all  observed  tbat  one 
summer  day  Jack  drove  down  tbe  main  street  of  RW  Dog  in  an 
open  buggy  with  tbe  heiress  of  Uiat  town  beside  him.  Jack,  albeit 
a  tride  shaky,  held  the  reins  with  something  of  bis  old  dash  ;  and 
Mistress  Peggy,  in  an  enormous  bonnet  with  pearl^oloured  rib- 
bons, a  shade  darker  than  her  hair,  holding  in  her  short  pink- 
gloved  fingers  a  bouquet  of  yellow  roses,  absolutely  glowed  crimson 
in  distressful  gratiflcation  over  tbe  dash-board.  So  these  two 
fared  on — out  of  tbe  busy  settlement,  into  the  woods,  against  the 
rosy  snnset.  Possibly  it  was  not  a  pretty  picture ;  nevertheless,  aa 
the  dim  aisles  of  the  solemn  pines  opened  to  receive  tiiem,  miners 
leaned  upon  tbelr  spades,  and  meobanics  stopped  in  their  toil  to 
look  after  them.     The  aritical  eye  of  R«d  Dog,  perhaps  from  the 
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sun,  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  it  had  itBelf  dnce  been  youQg'Std 
dissipated,  took  on  a  kindly  moieture  a»  it  gazed. 

The  mooD  was  high  when  they  returned.  Those  who  had 
vaited  to  congratulate  Jack  on  this  near  prospect  of  a  favourable 
change  in  his  fortunes  vere  chagrined  to  find  that,  having  sees 
the  lady  safe  home,  he  had  himself  departed  from  Red  Dc^. 
Nothing  was  to  be  gained  froQi  Peg,  who  on  the  next  day  and 
ensuing,  days  kept  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  sunk  a  thousand  or 
two  in<»e  in  unsuccessful  speculation,  and  made  no  change  in  her 
habits  of  personal  economy.  Weeks  passed  without  any  apparent 
sequel  to  this  romantic  idyl.  Nothing  was  known  definitely  until 
Jack,  a  month  later,  turned  up  in  Sacramento,  with  a  billiard  cue 
in  his  hand,  and  a  heart  overcharged  with  indignant  emotion.  *  I 
don't  mind  saying  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  confidence,'  said  Jack  to 
a  circle  of  sympathising  players, '  I  don't  mind  telling  you  regard- 
ing ^is  thing,  that  I  was  as  soft  on  that  freckled-&ced,  red-eyed, 
taliow-haired  gal,  as  if  she'd  been — a — a — an  actress.  And  I 
don't  mind  saying,  gentlemen,  that,  as  far  as  I  understand  women, 
she  was  just  as  soil  on  me  I  You  kin  laugh,  bnt  it's  so.  One  day 
I  took  her  out  buggy-riding — in  style,  too— and  out  on  the  road 
I  offered  to  do  the  square  thing — just  as  if  she'd  been  a  lady — 
ofTered  to^marry  her  then  and  there  I  And  what  did  she  do  ? '  said 
Jbok  with  an  ^hysterical  laugh — '  why,  blank  it  all  I  offered  ms 
twenty-five  doUara  a  week  cdlowaTice-~^aif  to  bs  tAojpped  when  I 
■wasn't  cU  home!'  The  roar  of  laughter  that  greeted  this  £rank 
oonfeesioil  was  broken  by  a  quiet  voice  asking, '  And  what  did  yov- 

say?'     *Say?'  screamed  Jack,  'I  just  told  her  to  go  to  -. with 

her  money.'  '  They  say,' continued  the  quiet  voice,  *that  you 
asked  her  for  the  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fitly  dollars  to  get  you 
to  Sacramento — and  that  you  got  it?'  'Who  says  so?'  r«ur«d 
Jack—'  show  me  tbeblank  liar.'  There  was  a  dead  silence.  .  Then 
the  poaseasof  of  the  quiet  voice,  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin,  languidly  reached 
un(kr  the  table,  took  the  chalk,  and  rubbing  the  end  of  his  billiard 
cue,  b^an  with  gentle  gravity.  '  It  was  an  old  triend  of  miae  in 
Sacramento,  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg,  a  game  eye,  three  fingers 
on  his  right  hand,  and  a  consumptive  cough.  Being  unable 
natoially  to  back  himself^  he  leaves  things  to  me. .  So  for  the 
sake  uf  argument,'  continued  Hamlin,  snddeidy  I^ii^  down  his 
cue,  and  fixing  his  wicked  black  eyes  on  the  speaker,  *  say  it's 
met' 

I  am  afraid  that  this  story,  whether  truthful  or  not,  did  not 
tend  to  increase  P^'s  popularity  in  a  community  where  leokless- 
-nesB  and  generosity  condoned  for  the  absence  of  all  theother  virtues  ; 
and  it  is  possible  also  that  Ked  Dog  was  no  more  free  from  prejudice 
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than  other  more  civilised  but  equally  disappointed  match-inakerB. 
Likewise,  during  the  following  year,  she  made  several  more  foolish 
ventures  and  lost  heavily.  Id  fact,  a  feverish  desire  to  increase 
her  store  at  almost  any  risk  seemed  to  possess  her.  At  last  it  vas 
announced  that  she  intended  to  re-open  the  infeliz  Kockville 
Hotel,  and  keep  it  heraelf.  Wild  as  this  scheme  appeared  in 
theory,  when  put  into  practical  operation  there  seemed  to  be  some 
chance  of  success.  Much,  doubtless,  was  owing  to  her  practical 
knowledge  of  hotel-keeping,  but  more  to  her  rigid  economy  and 
untiring  industry.  The  mistress  of  millions,  she  cooked,  washed, 
waited  on  table,  made  the  beds,  and  laboured  like  a  common 
menial.  Visitors  were  attracted  by  this  novel  spectacle.  The 
income  of  the  house  increa'^ed  as  tlieir  respect  for  the  hostess 
lessened.  No  anecdote  of  her  avarice  was  too  extravagant  for 
current  belief.  It  was  even  alleged  that  she  had  been  known  to 
carry  the  luggage  of  guests  to  their  rooms,  that  she  might  anticipate 
the  usual  porter's  gratuity.  She  denied  herself  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life.  She  was  poorly  clad,  she  was  ill-fed — but  the 
hotel  was  making  money. 

A  few  hinted  at  insanity ;  others  shook  tlieir  heads,  and  said  a 
curse  was  entailed  on  the  property.  It  was  believed  also,  from 
her  appearance,  that  she  could  not  long  survive  this  tax  on  her 
energies,  and  already  there  was  discussion  as  to  the  probable  final 
disposition  of  her  property. 

It  was  the  particular  fortime  of  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin  to  be  able  to 
set  the  world  right  on  this  and  other  questions  r^;arding  her. 

A  stormy  December  evening  had  set  in  when  he  chanced  to  be 
a  guest  of  the  Rockville  Hotel.  He  had  during  the  past  week 
been  ei^i^ed  in  the  prosecution  of  his  noble  profession  at  Red 
Dog,  and  had,  in  the  graphic  language  of  a  coadjutor, '  cleared 
out  the  town,  except  his  fere  in  the  pockets  of  the  stage  driver; ' 
the  Ked  Dog  'Standard'  had  bewailed  his  departure  in  playful 
obituary  verse,  beginning,  'Dearest  Johnny,  thou  bast  left  us,' 
wherein  the  rhymes  '  bereft  us '  and  '  deplore '  carried  a  vague 
lillusion  to  '  a  thousand  dollars  more.'  A  quiet  contentment 
naturally  suffused  his  personality,  and  he  was  more  than  usually 
'^zy  and  deliberate  in  his  speech.  At  midnight,  when  he  was 
about  to  retire,  he  was  a  little  surprised,  however,  by  a  tap  on  his 
door,  followed  by  the  presence  of  Mistress  Peg  Moffat — heiress 
and  landlady  of  Bockville  Hotel- 
Mr.  Hamlin,  despite  his  previous  defence  of  Peg,  had  no  liking 
for  her.  His  fastidious  taste  rejected  her  uncomeliness ;  bis  habits 
of  thought  and  life  were  all  antagonistio  to  what  he  bad  beard  of 
her  niggardliness  and  greed.     As  she  stood  there,  in  a  dirty  calico 
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wrapper,  still  redoleot  with  the  day's  euAsm^  oiinuoo  with  em- 
barressmeat  and  the  recent  heat  of  the  kitchen  ran^,  she  certainly 
was  not  an  alluring  apparition.  Happily  for  the  latenesB  of  the 
hour,  her  loneliness,  and  the  infelix  reputation  of  the  man  before 
her,  she  was  at  least  a  safe  one.  And  I  fear,  the  very  consciousnesa 
of  this  scarcely  relieved  her  embanassment. 

'  I  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  to  ya  alone,  Mr.  Hamlin,'  ahe 
began,  taking  an  unoffered  seat  on  the  end  of  his  portmanteau, 
'  or  I  shoulda't  hev  intruded.  But  it's  the  only  time  I  can  ketch 
you,  or  you  me,  for  I'm  down  iu  the  kitchen  from  sun-up  till 
now.' 

She  stopped  awkwardly,  as  if  to  listen  to  the  wind  which  was 
rattling  the  windows,  and  spreading  a  film  of  rain  against  the 
opaque  darkness  without.  Then,  smoothing  her  wrapper  over  her 
knees,  she  remarked,  as  if  opening  a  desultory  conversation,  *Thar's 
a  power  of  rain  outside.' 

Mr.  Hamlin's  only  response  to  this  meteorological  observation 
was  a  yawn,  and  a  preliminary  tug  at  his  coat  as  he  began  to 


'  I  thought  ye  couldn't  mind  doin'  me  a  favour,'  continued 
Peg,  with  a  hard,  awkward  laugh, '  partikly  seein'  ez  folks  allowed 
you'd  sorter  bin  a  friend  o'  mine,  and  bed  atood  up  for  me  at  times 
when  you  bedn't  any  partikler  call  to  do  it.  I  hevn't,'  she  con- 
tinaed,  looking  down  on  her  lap,  and  following  with  her  finger 
and  thumb  a  seam  of  her  gown,  'I  hevn't  so  many  friends  ez 
slings  a  kind  word  for  me  these  times  that  I  dlaremember  them.' 
Her  under  lip  quivered  a  little  here,  and  after  vainly  hunting  for 
a  forgotten  handkerchief,  she  finally  lifted  the  hem  of  her  gown, 
wiped  her  snub  nose  upon  it,  but  left  the  tears  still  in  her  eyes  as 
she  raised  them  to  the  man. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  who  had  by  this  time  divested  himself  of  his 
coat,  stopped  unbuttoning  his  waistcoat,  and  looked  at  her. 

'  Like  ez  not  thar'U  be  high  water  on  the  North  Fork,  ef  this 
rain^keefffi  on,'  said  Peg,  as  if  apologetically,  looking  toward  the 
window. 

The  other  rain  having  ceased,  Mr.  Hamlin  began  to  unbutton 
bis  waistcoat  again. 

'  I  wanted  to  ask  ye  a  favour  about  Mr. — ,  about — Jack 
Folinabee,'  b(^;an  Peg  again,  hurriedly.  '  He's  ailin'  agin,  and  is 
mighty  low.  And  he's  losin'  a  heap  0'  money  here  and  thar,  and 
mostly  to  yom.  You  cleaned  faim  out  of  two  thousand  dollars  last 
night — all  he  had,' 

'Well? 'said  the  gambler  coldly.'  i^.OO'JIC 

*  Well,  I  thought  ez  you  woz  a  friend  o'  mine,  I'd  aak  ye  toilet 
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-np*a4it1d&'«B'h)Ui,'  Said  Peg;,  with  an  affected  laugh.  *  Youkinilo 
iti    Don't  letliim  play  with  ye.' 

'  MiatreBS  Margaret  Moffat,'  eaid  Jack,  with  lazy  deliberation, 
takin^^ff  his  watch  and  banning  to  wind  it  up,  *  ef  you're  that 
.maoh  stuck  after  Jack  Foliufibee,  you,  kin  keep  him  off  of  me 
much  eaaier  than  I  kin.  You're  a  rich  woman  I  Give  hini  enough 
money  to  break  my  bank,  or  break  himself  for  good  and  all — but 
don't  keep  him  forlin'  round  me,  in  hopes  to  make  a  raise.  It 
don't  pay,  Mistress  Moffat — it  don't  pay ! ' 

A  finer  nature  than  Peg's  would  have  misunderstood  or  re- 
sented the  gunbler's  slang,  and  the  miserable  truths  that  under- 
lay it.  But  she  comprehended  him  instantly,  and  sat  hopelessly 
silent. 

'  £f  I'you'll  take  my  advice,'  continued  Jack,  placing  his  watch 
and  chain  itnder  his  pillow,  and  quietly  unloosing  his  cravat, 
youll  quit  this  yer  forlin*,  marry  that  chap,  and  hand  ^over  to 
him  the  m^ie^  and  the  money-makin'  that's  killin'  you.  Hell 
get  ^d  of  it  soon  enoogh.  I  don't  say  this  because  1  expect  to  git 
it,  for  when  he's  got  that  much  of  a  raise,  hell  make  a  break  for 
'Prieoo^  and  lose  it  to  some  first-clasB  sport  i%er«.  I  dont  say 
neither  that  you  mayn't  be  in  luck  enough  to  re-form  him.  I 
don't  say  neither — and  it's  a  deraed  sight  more  likely — that  you 
mayn't  be  Inokier  yet — and  he'll  up  and  die  afore  he  gits  rid  of 
your  money.  But  I  do  say  youll  make  him  happy  iiow— and  es  I 
reckon  you're  about  ez  badly  stuck  after  that  chap  ez  I  ever  saw 
any  woman,  yoo  won't  be  buxtin'  your  own  feelins  either  I ' 

The  hklod  loft  P^'s  fece  as  she  looked  up.  '  But  that's  wh>i)  I 
can't  give  him  the  money — and  he  won't  marry  me  without  it.' 

Mr.  Hamlin's  hand  dropped  from  the  last  button  of  bis  waist- 
coat.    *  Can't — give — him — the — money  ? '  he  repeated  slowly. 
'  No.' 
'Why?' 

*  Becatoe-^because  I  }avf  him.' 

Mr.  Hanolin  rebuttoned  his  waistcoat,  and  sat  down  patiently 
oQ  the  bed.  Peg  arose,  and  awkwardly  drew  the  portmanteau 
a  little  nearer  to  him. 

'  When  Jim  Byways  left  me  this  yer  property,'  she  began, 
looking  cautiously  around, '  he  left  it  to  me  on  condiHona.  Not 
conditions  ez  waz  in  his  wriUen  will — but  oonditions  ez  waz 
$fok&n.  A  promise  I  made  him  in  this  very  room,  Mr.  Hamlin — 
thisivery  room,  and  od  that  very  bed  you're  sittin'  on,  in  which  he 
died. 

Like  most  gamblers,  Mr.  HamUn  was  superstitious.  He  rose 
hastily  from  the  bed,  and  took  a  chair  beside  the  window.     The 
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wind  shook  it  %a  if  the  discontent od  epirit  of  Mr,  Byways  were 
without,  reinforcing  his  last  injunction, 

*  I  don't  know  if  you  rememher  him,'  said  Peg  fevBrishly,  '  He 
was  a  man  ez  bed  suSered.  All  that  he  loved — wife,  fommerly, 
friends — had  gone  back  on  him  \  He  tried  to  make  light  of  it 
afore  folks ;  but  with  me,  being  a  poor  gal,  he  let  himself  out.  I 
never  told  anybody  this — I  don't  know  why  he  told  tm — I  don't 
know,'  continued  Peg,  with  a  sniffle, '  why  he  wanted  to  make  me 
unhappy  too.  But  be  made  me  promii'e  that  if  be  left  me  his 
fortune,  Td  never~~never,  so  help  me  God — never  share  it  with 
any  raan  or  woman  that  /  loved !  I  didn't  tliink  it  would  be  hard 
to  keep  that  promise  then,  Mr,  Hamlin,  for  I  was  very. poor,  and 
hedn't  a  friend  nor  a  living  fcein'  that  was  kind  to  me  but  Aim.' 

'But  you've  as  good  aa  broken  your  promise  already,'  said 
Hamlin  ;  *  you've  given  Jack  money — aa  I  know.' 

*  Only  what  I  made  myself  I  Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Hamlin.  When 
Jack  proposed  to  me,  I  offered  him  about  what  I  kalkilated  I  could 
earn  myself.  When  he  went  away,  and  was  sick  and  in  trouble,  I 
came  here  and  took  this  hotel.  I  knew  that  by  hard  work  I  could 
make  it  pay.  Don't  laugh  at  me,  pleai>e.  I  did  work  hard,  and 
did  make  it  pay — without  takin'  one  cent  of  the  fortin'.  And  all 
I  made,  workin'  by  night  and  day,  I  gave  to  him  1  I  did,  Mr. 
Hamlin.  I  ain't  so  hard  to  him  as  you  think  ;  though  I  might 
be  kinder,  I  know.' 

Mr,  Hamlin  rone,  deliberately  resumed  his  ooat,  watcb,  hat, 
and  overcoat.  When  he  was  completely  dressed  again,  he  turned 
to  Peg, 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  (hat  you've  been  givin'  all  the  money 
you  made  here  to  this  Al  first-class  cherubim  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  but  he  didn't  know  where  I  got  it.  Oh,  Mr.  Hamlin,  he 
didn't  know  that.' 

'  Do  I  understand  you,  that  he's  bin  bucking  agin  Faro  with 
the  money  that  yon  raised  on  hash  ?  And  y<m  makin'  the 
hash?' 

'  But  be  didn't  know  that — he  wouldn't  hev  took  it  if  I'd  told 
him.' 

'  No,  he'd  hev  died  fust  I '  said  Mr.  Hamlin  gravely.  '  Why, 
lie's  that  sensitive — is  Jack  Folinsbee — ^that  it  nearly  kills  bim  to 
take  money  even  of  me.  But  where  does  this  angel  reside  when  he 
isn't  figbtin'  the  tiger,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ? ' 

'  He — he — stops  here,'  said  Peg,  with  an  awkward  blusb. 

'  I  see.  Might  I  ask  the  number  of  his  room — or  should  I  be 
a^-disturbing  him  in  bis  meditations  F '  continued  Jack  Hamlin, 
with  grave  politeness. 
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'  Oh,  theu  you'll  promise  P  And  you'll  talk  to  him,  and  make 
Kvm.  promise  ? ' 

*  Of  course,'  said  Hamlin  quietly. 

'  And  you'll  remember  he's  sick — very  sick  ?  His  room's 
No.  44,  at  the  end  of  the  hall.     Perhaps  I'd  better  go  with  yon  ?  ' 

*  I'll  find  it.' 

'  And  you  won't  be  too  hard  on  hun  ? ' 

*  I'll  be  a  &ther  to  him,'  said  Hamlin  demurely,  ss  be  opened 
he  door  and  stepped  iuto  the  hall.    But  he  hesitated  a  momeDti 

and  then  turned  and  gravely  held  out  his  hand.  Peg  took  it 
timidly ;  he  did  not  seem  quite  in  earnest — and  his  black  eyes, 
vainly  questioned,  indicated  nothing.  But  he  shook  her  hand 
warmly,  and  the  next  moment  was  gone. 

He  found  the  room  with  no  difficulty.  A  faint  cough  from 
within,  and  a  querulous  protest,  answered  hia  knock.  Mr.  Hamlin 
entered  without  further  ceremony.  A  sickening  smell  of  drugs,  a 
palpable  flavour  of  stale  dissipation,  and  the  wasted  figure  of  Jack 
Folinsbee,  half  dressed,  extended  upon  the  bed,  greeted  him. 
Mr.  Hamlin  was,  for  an  instant,  startled.  There  were  hollow 
cirvles  round  the  sick  man's  eyes,  there  was  palsy  in  his  tiembling 
limbs,  there  was  dissolution  in  his  feverish  breath. 

*  What's  up  ? '  he  asked,  huskily  and  nervously. 
'I  am,  and  I  want  i/ow  to  get  up  too.' 

'I  can't,  Jack.  I'm  regularly  done  up.'  He  reached  his 
shaking  hand  towards  a  glass  half-filled  with  suspicious,  pungent- 
smelling  liquid,  but  Mr.  Hamlin  stayed  it. 

*  Do  you  want  to  get  back  that  two  thousand  dollars  you  lost  ? ' 
'Yes.' 

'  Well,  get  up,  and  marry  that  woman  down-stairs.' 
Folinsbee  laughed  half  hysterically,  half  sardonically. 
'  She  won't  give  it  to  me.' 

*  No,  but  /  will." 
'Pirn?' 
'Yes.' 

Folinsbee,  with  an  attempt  at  a  reckless  laugb,  rose  trembling 
and  with  difiBculty  to  his  swollen  feet.  Hamlin  eyed  him  narrowly, 
and  then  bade  him  lie  down  again.  *  To-morrow  will  do,'  he  said, 
'  and  then ' 

'Ifl  don't ' 

'If  you  don't,'  responded  Hamlin,  'why,  I'll  just  wade  in  and 
eat  you  out ! ' 

But  on  the  morrow  Mr.  Hamlin  was  spared  that  possible  act 
of  disloyalty.  For  in  the  night  the  already  hesitating  spirit  of 
Mr.  Jack  Folinsbee  took  flight  on  the  wings  of  the  south-east  Btorm, 
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When  or  how  it  happened,  nobody  knew.  Whether  this  IsBt  ex- 
citement and  the  near  prospect  of  matrimODy,  or  whether  an  over- 
dose of  anodyne  had  haet^ed  bis  end,  was  never  known.  I  only 
know  that  when  they  came  to  awaken  him  the  next  morning,  the 
best  that  waa  left  of  him — s  fiice  still  beautiful  and  boylike — 
looked  up  coldly  at  the  tearful  eyes  of  Peg  MoETat.  'It  serves 
me  right— it's  a  judgment,'  she  said  in  a  low  whisper  to  Jack 
Hamlin, '  for  God  knew  that  I'd  broken  my  word  and  willed  all 
my  property  to  him.' 

She  did  not  long  survive  him.  Whether  Mr.  Hamlin  ever 
clothed  with  action  the  suggestion  indicated  in  his  speech  to  the 
lamented  Jack  that  night,  is  not  of  record.  He  was  always  her 
Mend,  and  on  her  demise  became  her  executor.  But  the  bulk  of 
her  property  was  left  to  a  distant  relation  of  handsome  Jack 
Foliosbee,  and  so  passed  out  of  the  control  of  Red  Dog  for  ever. 
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The  poetic  idea  of  Italy  ie  of  a  land  blessed  by  a  nature  so  gener- 
ouB  that  want  and  misery  are  necessarily  unknown.  The  people 
are  frugal,  and  the  sun  shines  bright  and  warm  from  a  cloudless 
sky  for  three  hundred  and  aiity-five  days  in  the  year : — ^bow  then 
can  there  be  want  where  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  bunch  of  grapes 
are  a  sumptuous  meal  ?  where  a  dish  of  polenta,  to  be  had  for  a 
mere  nothing,  does  the  work  of  our  costly  beef  and  beer  and  makes 
a  new  creature  of  an  exhausted  man  ?  where  human  life  goes  on  by 
a  perpetual  series  of  small  miracles — physiology  having  laws  of  its 
own  not  in  force  elsewhere,  and  meteorology  following  suit? 
Living  under  a  cloudless  sky  and  in  perpetual  summer,  the  people 
of  course  want  neither  fuel  nor  warm  clothing ;  for  cannot  they 
sit  in  the  sun  and  warm  themselves  free  of  trouble  or  expense, 
while  we  poor  shivering  wretches  crouch  over  our  coal  fires  and 
find  that  even  then  we  do  not  get  warm  ?  Is  not  their  December 
equal  to  our  Augiitt  ?  Who  talks  of  the  cold  sharp  winds  that 
blow  over  the  wide  Campagna,  over  the  fertile  plain  of  Florence, 
icy  as  the  snow-covered  mountains  whence  they  come — winds  go 
sbarp,  BO  cold,  so  icy,  that  no  warmth  seems  left  in  man  or  the 
sun  y^who  talks  of  rains  so  incessant  and  fierce  that  the  great  rivers 
overflow  their  banks,  farms  are  laid  under  water,  crops  destroyed, 
and  live  stock  starved  to  death,  while  the  people  themselves 
are  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery  ? 

Italy,  poetised,  idealised,  is  the  land  of  perpetual  summer', 
Rowing  with  milk  and  honey,  bright  with  beauty,  gay  with  song; 
a  land  where  men  and  women  dance  half  the  night  and  sing  all 
the  day,  mainly  occupied  in  laughing  and  making  love  while 
working  at  labour  so  light  as  to  he  pleasure  rather  than  toil ;  a. 
land  where  they  chant  the  songs  of  Tasso  in  Venice,  dance  the 
tarantella  in  Naples,  stand  in  picturesque  groups  about  the  Piazza, 
di  Spagna  gravely  mindful  of  their  heroic  ancestry  in  Rome,  and 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  art  and  the  worship  of  the  beautiful  in 
Florence.  How  the  work  of  large  cities  and  wide  lands  is  done ; 
how  the  fields  are  watered,  the  rivers  fed,  the  wells  supplied ;  how 
the  autumn  leaves  are  shaken  from  the  trees,  and  the  trees  them- 
selves left  to  rest  iu  the  winter  sleep  of  nature,  no  one  asks  him- 
,8elf:— Italy  is  the  land  of  sunshiae  and  poetry,  and  these  homely- 
every-day  matters  do  not  deserve  attention,  i    i       A.1OOQIC 
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The  reality  is  faj  removed  from  the  ideal,  and  tbesilvar  medaL 
has  but  a  miserably  popr  reverse,  all  tbiogs  consideiBd.  We  find  in 
fact  aB  much  misery  as  we  have  io  cold  and  foggy  England,  as  jbuuIi 
poverty  and  personal  sutFering,  and  far  less  means,  to  mwt  -the 
demand,  because  of  a  weaker  o^anisatlon  everywhere.  The  Bomish 
Church  breaks  down  just  whore  it  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
showD  iti^elf  slrongest ;  and  though  by  its  charities  it  has  pauperised 
the  nation,  it  has  not  relieved  its  needy  nor  solaced  its  suffering; 
There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  hand-to-hand  almsgiving,  but 
very  little  systematised  relief.  And  especiaUy  is  this  true  for 
those  presumptuous  and  misguided  poor  who  have  placed  them- 
selves outside  the  pale  of  the  papal  communion.  Unwise  and 
evil  minded,  they  are  regarded  as  rebels  to  constituted  authority, 
and  to  be  left  in  their  poverty  as  unworthy  to  he  cared  for  by  those 
who  are  solicitous  for  the  real  good  of  humanity  and  wish  to  see  the 
triumph  of  truth  over  error.  They  have  given  themselves  up  to 
ungodliness  here,  and  they  are  lost  to  all  eternity  hereafter  \ — ac- 
cording to  the  creed  of  the  priests  whose  control  they  have  repu- 
diated. Wherefore  they  are  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  the 
questionable  protection  of  that  Father  of  Lies  whom  th«7  have 
chosen  for  their  own.  No  hand  is  held  out  to  the  native  dissenting 
poor — no  help  given  to  them — save  such  as  comes  fiom  the  rich 
forestieri  who  have  at  heart  the  establishment  of  mental  freedom 
and  religious  liberty  here  in  beautiful  Italy  as  well  as  at  home. 
This  isolation — necessary  and  Ic^cal  as  it  may  be,  and  the  price 
that  must  needs  be  paid  for  the  higher  gain  involved — falls  hard 
enough  on  those  children  of  the  Protestant  poor  who  may  chance 
to  be  left  orphans.  Discarded  by  the  outraged  Catholic  friends 
of  their  parents,  and  by  the  Church  which  those  parents  abandoned, 
they  have  no  prospect  hefore  them  but  beggary,  crime,  and  the 
streets.  They  are  emphatically  shipwrecked  in  mid-oceafi ;  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  English  and  American  residents  in  Florence, 
and  just  a  very  few  of  the  Italian  free-minded  men  themselves, 
they  would  be  lost. 

But  with  the  occasion  generally  comes  the  means,  and  so  with 
the  orphan  children  of  the  Italian  Protestant  poor. 

Salvatore  Ferretti,  a  Florentine  and  educated  for  the  Church, 
preferred  Luther  to  the  Pope  and  the  Bible  to  the  Mass-book, 
and  became  a  Protestant  layman  instead  of  a  popiah  priest.  Before 
Italy  had  won  her  poUtical  freedom  she  had  no  religious  liberty ; 
and  if  Ferretti  did  not  want  to  testify  to  the  sincerity  of  his  faith 
by  a  lifelong  imprisonment,  he  must  leave  the  country  betimes. 
He  did  so,  and  took  refuge  in  London.  Here  he  establi^ud  a 
small  home  for  the  orphans  of  the  exiles  of  '48,  beginning  witUC 
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two  little  girls  whom  be  took  into  his  own  fiunily,  precarious  as 
hie  means  of  living  were,  and  gradually  raising  his  numbers  up  to 
fourteen — fourteen  human  beings  whom  he  thus  nobly  rescued 
from  the  destruction  and  degradation  of  the  London  streets. 
In  '63,  when  Florence  was  free  and  Italy  was  One,  Ferretti 
returned,  bringing  his  children  with  him,  and  founded  the  female 
orphanage  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Collegio  Ferretti — at 
10  Via  del  Gignolo,  fuori  di  Porta  alia  Croce.  The  indefati- 
gable secretary  is  an  American  lady,  Madame  Bianciardi,  15 
Piazza  d'Azeglio,  Florence ;  and  to  her  all  enquiries,  &c.  should  be 
addressed. 

Set  in  the  midst  of  the  vineyards  and  olive  gardens  of  the 
Val  d'Amo,  about  a  quarter  of  an  bom's  drive  from  the  town,  this 
pleasant,  simple,  homely  institution  is  well  worth  a  visit — and 
something  more.  The  house  and  grounds  have  been  bought,  and 
the  property  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  some  American  gentlemen 
as  trustees.  Before  this  was  done,  Signer  Ferretti  and  his  orphans 
were  being  perpetually  '  moved  on,'  turned  out  here  and  driven 
away  there  by  zealous  landlords  hounded  on  by  the  priests,  who 
naturally  enough  disliked  the  doingsof  this  heretical  philanthropist 
who  got  hold  of  lost  lambs,  and  brought  them  up  in  his  own 
doctrines  to  the  Ealvatian  of  their  souls  and  bodies,  and  the 
fractional  loss  U>  the  Church.  Now  the  place  is  a  permanency  and 
a  property  ;  and  so  far  the  institution  has  a  backbone.  It  has  been 
working  for  fifteen  years ;  and  in  all  this  time  there  has  been  only 
one  death  among  the  children ; — that  of  poor  little  Emma 
Spelta,  who  died  of  inherited  consumption  at  ten  years  of  age  : — 
while  more  than  a  hundred  girls  have  been  educated  and  sheltered 
here,  and  sent  out  into  the  world  able  to  get  their  own  living  by 
honest  and  honourable  means.  Many  are  teachers  in  schools ; 
many  are  nursery  governesses,  maids,  or  other  domestic  servants, 
according  as  they  have  intellectual  ability.  One  is  teaching  a 
Kinder>garten  school  at  Pozzuoli ;  another  is  doing  the  same 
thing  at  Intra ;  a  third  is  teaching  the  Waldensian  school  at 
Porto  Ferraio  in  Elba ;  a  fourth  is  happy  at  San  Francisco ;  a  fifth 
is  with  a  clergyman  in  Milan,  a  sixth  with  one  in  Rome  ;  and  so 
on.  The  higher  education  given  to  those  who  can  profit  by  it 
enables  them  to  pass  the  Government  examinations  and  get 
diplomas  for  teaching ;  while  the  dcraestic  training,  which  includes 
fine  sewing  and,  formerly,  good  laundry  work  as  specialities,  teaches 
cleanliness  and  order  all  through. 

The  directress,  who  is  Salvatore  Ferretti's  widow — and  an 
Italian  brought  up  in  England — has  about  thirty-six  pounds  a  year 
English  money  (a  thousand  paper  lire),  and  each   child  costs 
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between  thirteen  and  fourteen  pounds  a  ^ear.  It  ie  from  want  of 
funds  that  the  expenses  are  higher  than  else  they  would  be,  and 
that  the  institation  still  laboors  under  debt ;  and  how  this  comes 
about,  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  1 878  will  explain 
better  than  we  can  : — 

'  The  misfortune  ia,  there  being  no  fixed  income.  Fresh  en- 
deavours have  been  made  by  the  local  committee  to  bring  the 
expenses  of  the  institution  down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure, 
compatible  with  giving  the  children  really  good  and  wholesome 
food,  and  a  solid  and  useful  education.  The  taking  in  of  washing 
was  given  np,  as  it  was  not  found  sufficiently  profitable  to  com- 
pensate  the  labour  of  supervision,  and  the  expense  of  skilled 
instruction ;  a  saving  in  many  ways,  but  still  rather  to  be  regretted 
on  the  score  of  the  girls'  training  for  service.  £ut  with  all  that 
has  been  done,  scarcely  any  perceptible  reduction  of  expense  has 
been  found  practicable,  and  1877  has,  we  regret  to  say,  closed, 
like  its  predecessors,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  debt — 3,651 
francs.  The  real  truth  is,  that  no  reduction  will  be  practicable 
until  the  managers  of  the  institution  are  enabled  to  pay  ready 
money  for  their  provisions,  &c.  &c.  Housekeeping  in  Italy  is 
different  from  what  it  is  at  home,  and  much  depends  on  being 
able  to  purchase  at  the  right  moment.  For  instance,  were  there 
sufficient  money  in  hand  before  the  autumn,  wheat,  wine,  and  oil 
oould  be  procured  at  one-half  the  price  asked  for  them  at  other 
seasons,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  saving  of  nearly  401. 
might  be  effected  annually  on  the  article  of  bread  alone.' 

This  is  perfectly  true,  as  all  know  who  have  had  any  ex- 
perience of  Italian  housekeeping.  It  does  not  answer  to  run  up 
tradespeople's  bills  here.  Ready-money  payments  alone  keep  a 
family  afloat ;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  any  one  who  knows 
this  feet,  that  a  large  family  like  the  Ferretti  orphanage  gets 
stranded  when  the  housekeeping  has  to  be  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  tradesmen's  bills  and  no  laying  in  of  stores. 

A  drive  out  to  the  CoUegio  Ferretti  on  a  fine  afternoon  ia  a 
pleasant  experience.  Set  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  farms  and  gar- 
dens of  the  wide  Florentine  plain,  it  has  the  beauty  of  surroundings 
for  which  this  &ir  City  of  Flowers  is  famous.  From  the  upper 
windows  we  have  all  the  potnta  which  we  learn  by  heart  here : — the 
blue  hills  of  Fiesole ;  the  more  distant  peaks  of  Vallambrosa,  now 
white  and  dazzling  with  snow ;  the  rich  slopes  of  the  home  hills, 
such  as  those  over  which  the  Viale  dei  Colli  has  been  driven ;  the 
t«wn  dominated  by  the  great  cupola  of  the  Duomo,  with  the  cam- 
panile standing  like  a  sentinel  by  its  aide ;  Mr.  Leader's  castle  of 
Vincigliato ;  and  the  Casa  Landor,  where  dear  old  Walter  Savage 
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Landor  once  lived,  and  where  bis  widow  and  daughter  Btill  abide — 
all  that  we  delight  in  can  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house 
where  these  poor  helpless  little  orphan  girlB  are  cared  for  and 
instructed,  and  where  their  merry  voices  and  pattering  st«ps  make 
music  of  the  kind  so  dear  to  women  and  philanthropists. 

The  house  is  commodious,  airy,  healthy ;  the  appoiutments  are 
poor,  but  excellently  neat  and  clean  ;  the  needlework  is  beautifol, 
and  the  little  needle-mistress  is  one  of  those  lovely  souls  which 
sometimes  come  from  heaven  to  inhabit  a  frail  and  crippled  body ; 
the  food  is  good  and  simple,  and  includes  a  meat  meal  once  a  day 
for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  '  maigre '  for  the  other  two ;  and  the 
children  look  well  cared  for,  bright,  and  happy.  Some  have  yet 
the  paltsr  and  pinched  look  of  their  poverty-stricken  days,  but 
others  ate  robust,  and  a  few  are  splendidly  beautiful.  One  girl,  of 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  had  the  face  of  a  tragic  muse ;  another, 
a  Neapolitan,  dark  and  richly-coloured,  might  have  been  the  direct 
descendant  of  a  Greek  faun  ;  one  little  creature  was  a  cherub  or 
an  amorino  in  a  pfint  pinafore  and  serviceable  boots ;  and  one  tall, 
graceful,  lily-looking  girl,  with  American  blood  in  her  veins,  stood 
out  from  the  rest  as  a  white  rose  among  a  bed  of  damask  ones. 
Three  of  them  acted  a  little  play  for  our  amusement,  and  spoke 
their  parts  with  perfectly  right  gesture  and  intonation ;  natural  and 
graceful,  and  in  no  wise  affected,  forced,  or  exa^^^rated.  There 
was  neither  boldness  nor  consciousness  about  them,  but  they  did 
what  they  had  to  do  with  that  sweet  graciousness ;  that  pleasant 
want  of  shyness,  which  characterises  the  Italians  at  large,  and 
which  is  one  of  their  greatest  charms. 

How  much  good  this  orphanage  does,  how  much  misery  it 
saves,  a  few  instances  will  be  sufBcient  to  show.  Take  the  little 
Lauretta.  She  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Marsh,  the  queenly  wife  of 
the  American  ministeraud  whoisthe  tutelary  genius  of  the  institu- 
tion, as  the  only  chance  of  rescue  from  starvation.  The  &mily 
was  Protestant ;  and  the  elder  brother,  who  had  been  the  younger 
children's  support  and  patron,  had  been  ruined  by  an  unfortunate 
contract  made  with  a  certain  Prince .  They  were  all  half- 
starved,  having  lived  for  four  months  on  a  plate  of  vegetable  soup 
and  an  onion  once  a  day ;  and  the  elder  sister,  showing  her  poor 
thin  neck,  bony,  wasted,  hideous  in  its  youth  from  want  and  priva- 
tion, said  :  '  Look  at  me,  signora.  I  have  not  been  feasting  while 
my  little  sisters  were  starving.'  Lauretta,  though  still  com- 
paratively pale  and  undersized,  is  daily  developing  into  reasonable 
robustness ;  and  by  the  time  she  leaves  the  Home,  wiU  probably  be 
a  strong  young  woman,  capable  of  getting  her  own  living  honestly, 
instead  of  having  before  her  only  the  sorrowful  wages  of  vice,  or  a 
premature  grave  because  of  want  and  femine. 
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Another  poor  little  creature,  Emma  Delfino,  '  lost  her  parents 
some  years  ago,  and  the  poor  girl  has  since  then  wandered 
about  in  the  streets,  be^^ng  her  bread,  and  sleeping  in  stables, 
exposed  to  all  sorta  of  dangers.'  '  She  was  entirely  destitute '  says 
the  reports,  •  and  one  day  excited  the  compassion  of  the  Protestant 
pastor  at  Basignauo,  Signor  Girola,  by  following  him,  begging  for 
brea^,  half  clothed  and  starving.  On  inquiry,  he  found  that  she 
was  of  Protestant  parentage,  and  wrote  to  the  institution  to  ask  if 
she  could  be  received  there.  But  the  rules  imposed  by  hard 
necessity  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  take  in  even  so  urgent 
a  case,  had  not  the  Rev.  J.  R.  McDougall  found  kind  friends  to 
become  responsible  for  her  support,  and  the  poor  girl  was  sent  to 
Florence  at  the  expense  of  the  small  Protestant  community  of 
Sasignano.  The  women  prepared  her  simple  outfit,  the  men  con- 
tributed to  pay  the  expenses  of  her  journey,  and  even  the  children 
of  the  Sunday  School  clubbed  together  to  present  her  with  a  small 
token  of  remembrance.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  place  were 
all  quite  astonished  at  the  interest  excited  by  the  case  of  this 
child,  and,  it  is  said,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  their  Protestant 
neighbours  were  "very  good  people."' 

There  are  other  stories  even  more  touching  than  these.  Two 
little  girls  were  left  fatherless  about  a  year  ago,  and  the  mother 
went  out  to  service,  for  the  wages  of  twenty  francs  a  month.  This 
sum  she  paid  over  to  her  husband's  married  sister  for  the  support 
of  the  two  children.  A  few  days  ago,  another  aunt  chanced  to 
come  to  Florence  with  her  mistress,  an  English  woman,  and 
went  to  look  after  her  dead  brother's  orphan  children.  '  She  found 
them  late  at  night,  one  a  child  of  seven,  the  other  nine,  quite  alone, 
and  having  had  no  food  for  many  hours.'  They  could  tell  nothing 
of  the  woman  who  had  charge  of  them,  except  that  she  had  gone 
to  the  hospital.  On  further  inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  this 
woman,  whom  poverty  had  compeUed  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  her 
confinement,  had  died  there  that  morning.*  The  husband  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  children ;  their  mother,  out  at  serrice,  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  happened ;  and  if  the  aunt  had  not  come 
in  at  the  moment,  the  little  creatures  might  have  been  left 
there,  frightened,  fiunt,  and  hungry,  till  help  would  have  come  too 
late. 

There  are  histories  on  histories  of  the  same  kind  of  poverty 
and  distress  among  these  poor  people,  who  fipd  themselves  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  current  faith  of  their  nation,  and  who,  unless  they 
are  helped  by  their  co-religionists  of  foreign  blood,  will  not  be 
helped  at  fdl.  To  the  Church  they  are  naturally  anathema 
maranatha ;  and  any  sorrows  which  fall  upon  them,  heretics  as  they 
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are,  mean  to  tbe  priests  simply  the  divine  puuiahmeQt  of  a  sin 
which  even  Grace  cannot  forgive.  And  as  there  is  no  national 
organised  system  of  relief  in  Italy,  as  with  us,  these  poor  Protestaot 
orphans  might  starve  by  the  road-side  before  the  Church  would 
help  them  to  live — unless  at  its  set  price  of  adoption  into  its  own 
body.  But  Protestantism  in  Italy  means  freedom  of  thought,  and 
the  acceptance  of  personal  moral  responsibility ;  and  the  seed,  small 
as  it  is,  promises  too  well  for  the  future,  for  us,  who  have  won  our 
liberties  of  the  same  kind,  to  wish  to  see  it  stiSed.  Believing, 
as  we  English  do,  that  this  freedom  of  religious  thought,  this 
acceptance  of  moral  reponsibility,  is  essential  to  the  true  greatness 
of  a  nation,  and  the  advancement  of  a  people — believing,  too,  as 
most  of  us  do,  in  the  good  to  be  got  by  unchecked  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  the  foundations  of 
Christianity  and  the  superstructure  of  Romanism — it  can  scarcely 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  that  in  priest-ridden,  ignorant, 
superstitious  Italy  there  should  be  growing  up  a  little  band  of  the 
faithful  which  will  do  so  much  good  if  only  it  is  kept  alive  I 

And  if  the  orthodox  themselves  are  as  poor  as  they  are,'  what 
must  not  the  heterodox  be — those  who  belong  to  what  is  as  yet  an 
obscure,  unfashionable,  and  struggling  sect,  with  but  few  people  of 
condition  among  their  own  compatriots,  and  depending  for  help 
mainly  on  foreign  co-religionists  ?  We  in  England  hold  ourselves 
as  the  charitable  nation  -pwr  excellence.  Also,  we  all  uLake  a 
great  point  of  our  Protestantism,  and  some  of  ua  are  enthusiastic 
for  Italy.  On  these  three  counts,  then — of  charity,  religious 
zeal,  and  love  for  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world — this 
little  female  orphanage  at  Florence  deserves  some  of  those 
crumbs  which  we  scatter  so  freely  from  our  tables ;  for  lives 
saved  and  female  honour  rescued  from  destruction  are  sacred 
things  in  every  land,  and  oiur  national  cruse  of  oil  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. 

■  pTofMTCrVillari'iflntbook,  'LeLettnreMeiidionaliedBltriBCrittinillaqaistioiw 
■Dciale  in  Italia,'  Bad  a  remarkable  secies  of  articles  in  '  La  Bawsgna  Settjnianale,'  ipesk 
plaiclj  enough  of  the  intense  miaer;  nnder  which  the  Italian  peasanti?  and  openttTM 
Rroan.  And  yet  we  ciu)  ecorcelj  taj  groan,  for  their  patience,  their  forbearance, 
ihur  marTellons  faculty  of  long-saffeiing  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  almost  beyond  all 
eiample.  It  i«  always  hope  with  thorn  and  patience,  and  looking  onward  U»  the  good 
time  comiiig,  which  does  not  come.  Heanwhile  anch  men  as  Professor  ViUari, 
Leopoldo  Franchetti,  and  Sidney  SonniuD  give  their  strength  to  the  angrateful  task 
of  eipoaare,  which  must  needs  cone  before  amelioration;  but  which,  Blwa}^ bringing 
disfaTour  on  those  who  undertake  it,  requires  a  truer  kind  of  patriotism,  and  a  higher 
quality  of  courage,  than  pven  fighting  in  the  field  for  one's  country  and  one's  flag, 
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'  submit  ^too  to  tfje  ^oxt0,* 

BT  DUTTOH  COOK. 

Chaxlbs  D1CKBN8  bag  related  how  Le  was  once  present  at  a  social 
diBGussioD,  originated  by  chance,  as  to  what  was  the  most  absorb- 
ing and  longest-lived  passion  in  the  human  breast  F  What,  it  was 
asked,  was  the  passion  eo  powerful  that  it  would  almost  induce  the 
generous  to  be  mean,  the  careless  to  be  cautious,  the  guileleas  to 
be  deeply  designing,  and  the  doye  to  emulate  the  serpent  ?  An 
answer,  we  are  told,  was  furnished  by  a  gentleman  of  vast  experience 
and  acuteness,  an  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper,  who  was  one  of  the 
company,  and  who  surprised  all  by  stating  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence that  the  passion  in  question  was, '  the  passion  for  getting 
orders  for  the  play.' 

Tbe  earliest  entertainments  of  the  stage  were  in  the  nature  of 
street  exhibitions,  and  the  spectators  who  desired  to  avoid  paying 
for  tbe  pleasure  thus  afforded  them  had  but  to  walk  or  look  in  an 
opposite  direction  when  the  hat  came  round  for  contributions 
towards  tbe  reward  of  the  performers.  Clearly,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  *  orders  for  tbe  play '  in  the  days  when  Theapis  travelled  from 
town  to  town,erecting  a  temporary  stage  upon  bis  cart,  and  providing 
tbepublic  with  dramatic  representations  of  a  rude  and  imperfect  sort. 
It  was  not  until  payment  at  tbe  doors  was  demanded,  and  there 
were  doors  at  which  to  demand  paynaent,  that  tbe  desire  arose  to 
obtain  '  orders  *  or  gratuitous  admission  by  &vour  of  tbe  manager, 
his  assistants  and  servants.  Directly  there  was  a  question  of  paying, 
there  appeared  a  public  who  did  not  want  to  pay,  but  desired  to  be 
entertained  free  of  expense.  Something  like  a  '  free  list '  thus 
became  inevitable;  somehow  tbe  'passion  for  getting  orders  for 
the  play '  had  to  be  appeased  and  its  demands  complied  with. 

In  Shakespearean  times  it  is  clear  that  a  custom  prevailed  of 
admitting  dramatic  poets  gratis  into  tbe  theatre,  not  merely  when 
their  own  plays  were  performed,  but  even  when  they  had  no 
personal  interest  in  the  representation.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  many  of  these  poets  were  also  players,  and  thus  had 
a  professional  claim  to  free  admission.  Dekker,  in  his  '  Sntiro> 
mastix,'  1602,  accuses  Ben  Jonson  of  sitting '  in  the  gallery '  diuing 
the  performance  of  his  plays,  distorting  his  countenance  at  every 
line  '  to  make  gentlemen  have  an  eye  on  him,  and  to  make  the 
players  a&aid  to  act  their  parts.'  And  a  further  charge  is  thus 
conveyed :  '  Besido  you  must  forswear  to  venture  on  the  stage 
when  youi  play  is  ended  and  exchange  courtesies  and  compliments 
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with  the  gallants  in  the  lords'  rooms  (or  boxes),  to  make  all  the 
home  rise  up  in  anna  and  cry  "  That's  Horace !  that's  he  I  that's 
he!  that's  he  that  purges  humours  and  diseases  I"'  Jonson,  indeed, 
has  not  hesitated  to  satirize  his  own  demeanour  in  the  theatre, 
<  We  are  not  so  officiously  befriended  by  him,'  says  one  of  the 
characters  in  the  Induction  to  '  Cynthia's  Revels,'  referring  to  the 
dramatist, '  as  to  have  his  presence  in  the  tiring  house  to  prompt 
iis  aloud,  stamp  at  the  bookholder  (or  prompter),  swear  at  our  pro- 
perties, curse  the  poor  tireman,  rail  the  music  out  of  tnne,  and 
sweat  for  every  venial  trespass  we  commit,  as  some  author  would.* 
While,  in  the  Induction  to  his  '  Staple  of  News,'  Jonson  has  clearly  , 
portrayed  himself '  rolling  up  and  down  like  a  tun '  in  the  midst  of 
the  actors — '  never  did  vessel  or  wort  or  wine  work  so  ....  a 
stewed  poet !  ....  he  doth  sit  like  an  unbraced  drum  with  one  of 
his  heads  beaten  out,'  &c. 

In  all  Mr.  Pepya's  playgoing  experience,  there  is  no  record  of 
his  entering  the  theatre  armed  with  an  order,  although  he  relates 
with  some  glee  how,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  by  going  first  to  the 
Duke's  aEd  afterwards  to  the  King's  Theatre,  he  managed  to  see  for 
nothing  an  act  of '  The  School  of  Compliments '  at  one  house  and 
an  act  of  '  Henry  IV,'  at  the  other.  In  his  time  the  spectator 
who  left  the  theatre  after  the  termination  of  the  first  act  of  the 
pUy  were  entitled  to  a  return  of  the  price  paid  for  admission,  and 
it  appears  that  the  performances  did  not  begin  precisely  at  the 
same  hour  at  both  houses.  Further,  Pepys  relates  Tom  Killigrew's 
'  way  of  getting  to  see  plays  when  he  was  a  boy.'  '  He  would  go 
to  the  KedBnll,and  when  the  man  cried  to  the  boys,  "Who  will  go 
and  be  a  devil,  and  he  shall  see  the  play  for  nothing?"  then  would 
he  go  ib  and  be  a  devil  upon  the  stage,  and  bo  get  to  see  the  play.* 
We  may  assume  that  Killigrew  knew  nothing  of  orders,  or  had  no 
friend  behind  the  scenes  to  give  him  admission;  otherwise  he 
would  scarcely  have  pkyed  the  part  of  a  '  super '  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  the  play. 

During  Qarrick's  management  of  Dniry  Lane,  free  admission  to 
the  theatre  seema  to  have  been  accorded  to  all  dramatists  and  men 
of  letters  of  the  time  boasting  any  sort  of  acquaintance  with  him. 
Even  upon  Fitzpatrick,  bo  severely  ridiculed  and  castigated  by 
Churchill  in  the  Rosciad,  the  compliment  of  '  the  freedom  of  the 
playhouse'  had  been  conferred  in  right  of  his  education  having 
given  him  *  a  taste  for  the  belles  lettres,  more  especially  for  drama- 
tical writings,'  and  because  of  his  frequent  attendance  at  the 
theatre  and  at  the  coSee-housea  about  Covent  Garden,  particularly 
the  Bedford.  This  did  not  restrain  Fitzpatrick  from  figuring  as 
the  ringleader  of  the  half-price  riots  of  1763,  when  both  Dniry 
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Z<ane  and  CoveDt  Oardeo  Theatres  suffered  Beriouslj  from  the 
violence  ot  the  mob  of  malcontents.  By  way  of  retaliation  Garrick 
wrote  his '  Fibbleriad,'  the  hero  of  the  poem,  Fizgigg,  being  readily 
identified  with  the  absurd  Fitzpatrick.  Now  and  then  the  freedom 
of  his  playhouse  was  flung  back  to  the  manager  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous faehioD.  Thus  Foote,  angry  at  the  suspicioQ  that  he 
was  to  be  caricatured  upon  the  stage  by  Woodward  as  Malagene  in 
Otway's  '  Friendship  in  Fashion,'  writes  to  Garrick :  '  If  your  box- 
keeper  for  the  future  returns  my  name  he  will  clieat  you  of  a  sum 
not  very  contemptible  to  you,  viz.,  five  shillings.'  And  thus 
Arthur  Murpby,  indignant  and  petulant  because  a  faice  of  his  com- 
position had  not  been  immediately  accepted  and  produced  at 
Drury  Lane,  returns  his  ticket  of  admission  :  '  As  I  do  not  foresee 
any  fiirther  occasion  for  this  obliging  passport,  I  am  not  willing  to 
trespass  too  long  upon  your  civility.'  G-arrick  replies  with  much 
dignity  and  good  sense  :  '  You  were  moat  extremely  welcome  to 
the  tickets,  or  any  other  assistance  in  my  power,  in  all  your  under- 
takings, whether  serious  or  whimsical.  If  you  choose  to  relinquish 
your  right  to  the  freedom  of  Drury  Lane  playhouse,  you  certainly  will 
do  as  you  please.  But,  without  the  ticket,  I  imagine  Mr.  Murphy 
will  find  the  doors  open  to  him  as  usual ;  and  be  it  further  known 
to  you,  sir,  that  as  I  thought  you  were  above  an  undue  infiuence, 
I  never  meant  the  ticket  as  the  least  tie  upon  the  liberty  of  your 
pen  or  conversation.' 

This  custom  of  according  free  admissions  to  persons  distin- 
guished in  literature,  art,  and  science,  was  followed  by  later 
managers,  and  notably  by  Macready,  during  his  tenancy  of  Drury 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres.  He  notes  in  his  diary  the 
receipt  of  '  many  letters  of  acknowledgment  for  the  freedom  of 
the  theatre,'  and  records  how  a  mistake  was  made  in  addressing 
Faraday  as  a  knight  when  forwarding  him  a  ticket  of  admission 
for  Covent  Garden  during  the  season  of  1837-8.  '  Received  a  note 
from  Faraday,  abjuring  his  claim  to  knighthood,  thanking  me  for 
the  card  of  admission,  but  returning  it  on  account  of  the  "  Sir  " ; 
answered  him,  and  sent  him  a  corrected  card.'  At  the  same  time, 
in  his  addressee  to  the  public,  Macready  professed  himself  opposed 
alike  to  the  general  issue  of  orders  and  to  '  exaggerated  or  foUacious 
announcements  in  the  playbills.'  When  engaged,  however,  not  as 
manager,  but  simply  as  a  member  of  a  company,  Macready  seems 
always  to  have  stipulated  for  '  the  privilege  of  writing  an  order 
for  two  each  night  of  my  performance.'  Sometimes  he  further 
required  that  one  of  the  private  boxes  should  be  placed  at  his 
service,  *  when  they  were  not  let.'  And,  with  other  actors,  he  was 
inconvenienced    occasionally  by  the    ill-timed  applications  -^ 
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'  orders  *  on  the  part  of  bis  friends  and  acquamtances.  Thus  be 
writes  :  *  Received  a  note  from  Sally  BooUi,  requesting  orders ; 
but,  seeing  Bunn  in  the  theatre,  I  could  not  permit  myself  to  aek 
for  any.  Wrote  a  note  to  Sally  Bootb  and  to  Pemberton,  ex- 
cusing myeelf  from  giving  the  orders  requested.'  Macready  was  at 
this  time  very  indignant  with  his  manager,  Mr.  Buns,  who  was 
subjecting  the  tragedian  to  a  course  of  mortification  by  way  of 
bringing  about  the  abrupt  close  of  his  engagement.  Macready 
'would  not  permit  himself  to  ask  for  orders  because,  as  appears 
in  his  diary,  Mr.  Bunn  had  just  declined  to  provide  him  with  pan- 
taloons to  wear  in  a  new  play, '  The  Provost  of  Bruges.'  *  I  was 
resolved  to  purchase  none,'  he  writes ;  '  was  very  angry,  and  there- 
fore very  blamable.'  (Presumably,  he  wore  an  old  pair  upon  Uie 
occasion.)  Very  soon  the  actor's  fiery  temper  betrayed  him  into 
the  violent  conduct  he  afterwards  lamented  so  unceasingly.  His 
assault  upon  his  manager  led  to  the  action  of  Bunn  v.  Macready  in 
the  Sheri£f's  Court,  when  the  damages  were  assessed  at  1502. 

Writing  from  bis  experience  us  a  manager.  Mi.  Bunn  describes 
*the  free  admissions  commonly  called  orders'  a-i;  the  very  bane  of 
the  profession,'  while  admitting  the  absolute  necessity  for  their 
liberal  issue.  The  performers  always  stipulated  for  tfaem,  nor 
could  they  be  granted  to  a  few  of  the  leading  players  only,  except 
at  the  risk  of  souring  the  rest  of  the  company ;  and  the  press  long 
claimed  them  as  a  matter  of  custom  and  privilege,  and  '  on  the 
score  of  reciprocity ; '  for  in  the  days  of  the  advertisement  duty  it 
was  usual  for  the  newspapers  to  insert  theatrical  announcements 
simply  upon  payment  of  the  duty,  and  without  other  charge.' 
Thus  it  seems  that  in  1745  the  advertisements  of  Brury  lane 
were  inserted  in  the  *  General  Advertiser  '  at  a  charge  of  three  and 
sixpence  per  night  or  advertisement,  the  exact  amount  of  the  duty. 
But  the  relations  existing  between  the  stage  and  the  press  are  of 
ancient  date,  and  worth  more  partictilar  examination. 

It  is  clear  that  originally  there  was  no  question  of  the  mana- 
gers paying  the  newspaper-proprietors  for  the  insertion  of  theatrical 
announcements.  These  were  viewed  as  items  of  news ;  there  was 
a  struggle  for  priority  in  obtaining  them,  and  persons  bringing 
them  to  the  publishing  office  were  duly  paid  for  their  services, 
and  were  counted  among  the  valued  contributors  to  the  journals  in 
question.  Extracts  from  the  ledger  of  Henry  Woodfall,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  'Public  Advertiser,'  quoted  in  Andrews's  'History  of 

'  The  tdvertjaement  dot;  was  first  impo««d  ondec  Harle;'!  sdminittrfttion  in  1712. 
It  in»  originally  chaiged  accoiding  to  the  trnmber  of  linss,  bat  afterwuds  beauae  « 

6xed  dntj  of  3*.  94.  por  adTBHiiement,  reduced  in  1831  to  It.  6d.     The  tax  vni 
«hoUy  abolished  in  IS53. 

.'.■oogic 
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Britisli  Jounialism,'  demonstrate  that  in  the  la^t  century  the 
theatres  were  a  consideiahle  expense  to  the  newspapera.  Amongst 
the  items  of  payments  are :  '  Playhouses,  lOOi, ;  Dmry  Lane  adver- 
tisements, 64i.  88.  6(i.;  Covent  Garden  ditto,  66i.  Wa.  Zd.'  It 
appears  that  the  papers  paid  2002.  a  year  to  each  theatre  for  the 
accounts  of  new  plays,  and  were  in  the  hahit  of  rewarding  vith  a 
shilling  or  half-a-crown  the  messenger  who  brought  the  first  copy 
of  a  play-bill.  Shopkeepers  also  paid  at  this  time  for  the  privi- 
lege of  exhibiting  play-bills  in  their  windows  or  upon  their  coun- 
ters. In  1721  the  following  announcement  appeared  in  the  'Daily 
Post': — *The  managers  of  Drury  Lane  think  it  proper  to  give 
notice  that  advertisements  of  their  plays  by  their  authority  are 
published  only  in  this  paper  and  '*  The  Daily  Courant,"  and  that 
the  publishers  of  all  otiier  papers  who  presume  to  insert  advertise- 
ments of  the  same  plays  can  do  it  only  by  some  surreptitious  intelli- 
gence or  hearsay,  which  frequently  leads  them  to  commit  gross 
errots,  as  mentioning  one  play  for  another,  falsely  representing  the 
parts,  i&c.,  to  the  misinformation  of  the  town  and  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  said  theatre.'  'The  Public  Advertiser'  of  January  1, 
1765,  put  forth  this  notice:  'To  prevent  any  mistake  in  futiure 
in  advertisii^  the  plays  and  entertainments  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  the  managers  think  it  proper  to  declare  that  the  play- 
bills are  inserted  by  their  direction  in  this  paper  only.'  The 
manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  also  published  a  like  notice. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  news  was  a  scarce  and  valuable 
commodity,  and  some  difiGculty  existed  in  finding  matter  sufficient 
to  fill  the  columns  of  the  journals,  their  diminutive  size  notwith- 
standing. Little  foreign  intelligence  was  obtainable ;  there  were 
no  correspondents  on  the  Continent,  no  leading  articles,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  parliamentary  debates  was  prohibited.  The  press  was 
subject  to  rigorous  laws ;  editors,  publishers,  and  journalists  were 
liable  upon  slight  provocation  to  the  severest  punishments ;  they 
worked,  as  it  were,  under  the  immediate  shadow  of  the  pillory. 
The  stage  had  thus  the  advant^e  of  being  a  safe  subject ;  while 
the  transactions  of  the  theatre  were  generally  interesting,  both  on 
their  own  account  and  because  of  the  absence  or  the  forcible  suppres- 
sion of  other  topics.  Fear  sat  heavily  upon  the  journals  of  a 
hundred  years  ago :  it  was  necessary  to  allude  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister as  the  P e  M 1;    the  Secretary  of    the  Treasury 

figured  in  print  as  the  S y  of  the  T y  ;  while  the  bank- 
rupts of  the  time  were  enumerated  in  a  list  delicately  beaded 

B pts.     There  must  have  been  something  of  comfort  in  the 

frank  mention  of  Mr.  Garrick's  name  and  in  open  reference  to 
proceedings  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.     As  late  aa  1752 
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the  editor  of  the  'X^iceater  Jouniar — printed  in  Loudoa,  for 
printing-presses  were  rare  in  the  provincea  in  those  days — found 
news  so  difficult  to  ohtain,  that  he  was  induced  to  fill  his  columns 
with  a  reprint  of  the  Bihie  in  weekly  portions  I  And  certainly, 
the  art  and  the  economy  of  advertising  were  little  uoderetood  in  the 
last  century.  Kot  merely  were  the  managers  paid  for  their 
announcements,  but  during  the  general  election  of  1774  some  of 
the  papers  declined  printing  the  separate  addresses  of  the  candi- 
dates, leet  injustice  should  be  done  to  their  readers  by  undue 
encroachment  upon  the  space  usually  devoted  to  news.  Charges 
foe  publication,  a  revenue  arising  from  advertisements,  enlarge- 
ments, supplements  and  double  supplements,  were  things  that  as 
yet  stood  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief — were,  indeed,  alto- 
gether undreamt  of. 

As  the  press  increased  in  importance,  it  ceased  to  pay  the 
manf^ers  for  dramatic  news :  it  obtained  a  sufficiency  of  other 
intelligence;  and  now  its  good  opinion  became  of  value  to  the 
theatres,  and  its  insertion  of  theatrical  announcements  gratui- 
tously, or  upon  payment  of  the  duty  merely,  was  held  to  entitle 
it  to  '  reciprocity,'  as  Mr.  Buun  calls  it.  The  proprietors  or  the 
editors  of  newspapers  were  privileged  to  write  orders  admitting 
two  to  the  boxes  nightly.  With  the  increase  of  newspapers  came 
the  increase  of  orders,  until  there  seemed  quite  an  army  of  persons 
claiming  free  admission  to  the  theatre.  The  inconvenience  of  this 
became  especially  evident  when  an  attractive  exhibition  was 
offered,  and  when  there  was  no  lack  of  visitors  willing  to  pay  for 
their  entertainment ;  for  though  it  was  usual  to  suspend  the  ordi- 
nary '  Iree  list '  upon  such  occasions,  it  was  understood  that  excep- 
tion must  always  be  made  in  favour  of  '  the  public  press.'  In 
1852  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  occupying  fie  large  room  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall  with  his  popular  entertainment  of  *Mont  Blanc,'  forcibly 
expressed  managerial  discontent  on  the  subject.  He  wrote : — '  It 
is  perfectly  impossible  to  give  any  further  accommodation  to  the 
shower  of  newspaper  admissions  that  flow  into  my  room  every 
evening.  The  hall  holds  about  430  persons ;  of  these  there  are 
seats  for  90  in  the  stalls,  160  in  the  area,  and  180  in  the  gal- 
lery. Were  the  whole  of  the  newspapers  claiming  a  right  to 
admission  to  send  in  their  orders  early  in  the  evening,  they  would 
monopolise  every  seat  I '  Mr,  Webster,  then  tenant  of  the  Hay- 
market  and  Adelphi  theatres,  in  support  of  Mr.  Albert  Smith's 
protest,  published  a  statistical  account  of  the  number  of  free 
admissions  issued  by  the  London  newspapers  in  the  years  1850, 
1651,  and  1852,  and  presented  at  the  doors  of  the  establishments 
under  his  direction.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  in  round  num- 
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berg  the  results  of  Mr.  Webster's  calculatioDs,  During  the  three 
years  meDtioned,  the  newspapers,  some  fifty  in  number,  had  ob- 
tained the  admission  of  upwards  of  70,000  persons  to  the  Theatres 
Ebyal  Haymarket  and  Adelphi.  The  value  in  money  of  these 
orders,  according  to  the  usual  tariff  of  admission,  was  over  16,000i. 
Mr,  Charles  Mathews,  then  manager  of  the  Lyceimi,  also  joined 
in  the  discussion,  alleging  that  his  theatre  had  suffered  to  the 
extent  of  25i.  per  night,  or  at  the  rate  of  7,500/.  a  year,  from  the 
admission  of  '  press  ordera.'  Further,  a  claim  was  lu-ged  on  the 
part  of  the  theatres  for  more  liberal  treatment,  for  a  new  measure 
of  '  reciprocity,'  at  the  bands  of  the  press.  It  was  charged  that 
iiotwithstanding  the  generosity  of  the  managers  in  regaid  to  the 
admission  of  *  press  orders,'  sundry  dramatic  critics,  the  represen- 
tatives of  particular  newspapers,  had  ventured  to  write  unfavourably 
of  the  performances  they  bad  undertaken  to  review.  Orders  were 
thought  to  be  not  merely  '  press  privileges,'  but  also  the  prices 
paid  to  the  newspapers  for  '  favourable  notices '  I  Mr.  Mathews 
wrote  letters  to  the  papers,  and  even  published  statements  of 
rather  extravagant  character  in  his  play-bills,  especially  singling 
out  for  attack  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  *  Morning  Chronicle,' 
Mr.  Angus  B.  Reach,  a  writer  of  great  wit  and  humour,  possessed 
dt'  a  bright  and  incisive  style,  who  had  criticised  with  some 
severity  the  entertainments  presented  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
The  discussion,  which  raged  for  some  time,  and  to  which  many 
contributed,  was  subsequently  recorded  in  a  volume  entitled  *  Press 
Orders,'  edited  and  published  by  Mr.  Albert  Smith.  And  as  a 
result  of  this  'paper'  war,  many  of  the  newspapers  resigned  their 
privilege  of  issuing  orders  for  the  theatres,  and  were  content  to 
receive  tickets  admitting  their  representatives  to  reserved  seats 
whenever  any  performances  were  presented  that  seemed  deserving 
of  critical  attention. 

It  has  assuredly  been  unfortunate  for  dramatic  criticism  that 
relations  of  a  kind  likely  to  he  misunderstood  have  subsisted 
between  the  theatres  and  the  press.  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  has 
not  been  the  only  manager  of  opinion  that  a  critic  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  press  privileges  should  judge  with  exceeding  tendemess, 
and  even  with  some  inclination  to  puff,  the  entertainments  of  the 
stage.  Mr.  Macready  enters  in  his  diary :  '  Wrote  to  the  editor 
of  the '  Weekly  Dispatch,'  striking  that  paper  off  the  free  list.' 
There  was  no  doubt  special  provocation  in  this  instance.  Macready 
bad  been  attacked  with  considerable  rancour,  and  eventually  had 
to  seek  redress  by  means  of  an  action  at  law  for  libel.  But  news^ 
papers  that  ventured  upon  any  severity  of  criticism  were  now 
liable  to  be  struck  off  the  free  list  by  way  of  punishment  for 
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offending  the  manager.  At  one  time  Macieady  seeme  \a  have 
Buffered  at  the  hands  of  the  '  Athenieum '  critic  He  records :  '  The 
Messrs.  Dilke  called  and  went  over  the  affair  of  the  "  AthenEeum  " 
criticiBm,  speaking  with  great  candour  and  good  nature,  endea- 
vouring to  palliate  the  false  statement  of  "  The  Bridal's  "  "  want  of 
attraction,"  and  coming  to  a  very  amicable,  agreeable  arrangement, 
as  settled  yesterday,  respecting  the  interchange  of  orders  for  ad- 
vertisements.' In  the  course  of  his  career  aa  manager,  Mr.  Bunu 
suspended  the  &ee  admission  of  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,'  charging  him  with  writing  a 
'  tissue  of  falsehood  and  nonsense '  concerning  certain  of  Mr. 
Bunn's  theatrical  productions.  Mr.  Collier  explained  that,  owing 
to  hia  absence  from  ill  health,  the  review  in  question  had  been 
written  by  a  deputy,  and  that  he  was  wholly  unaware  of  the 
difference  that  bad  arisen  between  the  manager  and  the  news- 
paper. '  Had  I  known  it,'  he  writes  rather  meekly,  '  I  should  not 
have  run  the  risk  of  the  admission  I  have  hitherto  used,  and  which 
I  gave  to  a  friend,  being  rejected.*  In  later  times  the  managers 
have  oflen  sought  to  gain  '  the  whip  hand '  of  the  newspapers,  less  by 
threats  in  regard  to  striking  tbem  from  the  free  list,  than  by 
intimations  Uiat  all  advertisements  would  be  withdrawn  if  re- 
views of  a  favourable  character  were  not  systematically  provided. 
Advertisements  are  of  course  much  prized  by  the  press.  They 
are  not  only  a  great  source  of  profit ;  they  are  evidence  of  large 
circulation  and  prosperity,  and  they  are  convenient  to  the  public. 
A  journal  that  ie  less  supplied  than  its  contemporaries  with  adver- 
tisements seems  placed  at  a  disadvant^e  in  their  regard.  '  Never 
offend  an  advertiser,'  has  beconae  a  maxim,  a  ruling  principle,  with 
many  proprietors  of  newspapers.  It  has  sometimes  happened, 
therefore,  that  in  deference  to  the  complaints  and  the  menaces  of 
the  advertising  manager,  the  newspaper-proprietor  has  exhorted 
his  critic  to  leniency  and  partiality  of  judgment,  and  bidden  him 
praise  what  should  rather  be  dispraised.  But  of  course  there  are 
maoy  newspaper-proprietors  not  to  be  moved  by  managerial  inter- 
ference, valuing  independence  above  advertisements ;  as  there  are 
many  critics  who  would  not  subject  their  reviews  to  unfair  influ- 
ence, or  indeed  any  dictation,  on  the  part  of  newapaper-proprietois. 
The  newspapers  freely  availed  themselves  of  their  privilege 
of  issuing  orders  as  a  means  of  wooing  the  advertisers.  And  here 
we  are  brought  back  to  the  opinion  that  the  most  absorbing,  un- 
appeasable and  longest-lived  passion  in  the  human  breast,  is  the 
passion  for  getting  orders  for  the  play.  The  advertifer  likes  to  be 
stimulated,  or  complimented,  or  rewarded,  by  the  receipt  of  free 
admissions  to  the   theatre.     In  an  amusing  paper  upon  'Bill- 
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Sticbing,'  originally  published  in  '  HouEebold  Words,'  Mr.  CharleE 
Dickens  describes  the  bill-sticker  as  securing  positions  for  his 
placards  by  his  liberal  distribution  of  orders  for  theatres  and 
public  exhibitions.  '  If  there  were  a  building,'  the  chief  of  the 
bill-sticlting  craft  is  supposed  to  say,  '  or  if  there  were  repairs 
going  on  anywhere,  you  could  generally  stand  something  and  make 
it  right  with  the  foreman  of  the  works ;  but  "  orders,"  would  be 
expected  &om  you,  and  the  man  who  could  give  the  most  orders 
was  the  man  who  would  come  off  best.  There  was  this  other 
objectionable  point  in  "  orders  "  that  workmen  sold  them  for 
drink,  and  often  sold  them  to  persons  who  were  likewise  troubled 
with  the  weakness  of  thirst ;  which  led  to  the  presentation  of  your 
"  orders  "  at  theatre  doors  by  individuals  who  were  "  too  shakery  " 
to  derive  intellectual  profit  from  the  entertainments,  and  who 
brought  a  scandal  on  you.'  The  passion  for  orders  has  been  fur- 
ther exemplified  by  Mr.  Dickens's  story  of  the  sailor  picked  up  at 
sea — one  of  the  very  few  survivors  of  a  terrible  shipwreck.  Res- 
cued, he  made  his  way  to  London — to  a  newspaper  office — and  told 
his  dreadful  story  to  the  editor.  He  had  seen  his  ship  go  down 
before  his  eyes.  He  had  witnessed  the  most  terrible  contention 
between  the  powers  of  fire  and  water,  which  should  first  destroy 
his  ship  and  everyone  on  board.  He  and  a  few  of  his  mates  had 
rowed  away  among  the  Boating  dying  and  the  sinking  dead.  He 
had  floated  by  day  and  he  had  frozen  by  night,  with  no  shelter 
and  no  food,  and  as  he  told  his  dismal  tjde  he  rolled  his  haggard 
eyes  about  the  room.  'When  he  had  finished,'  related  Mr. 
Dickens,  'and  the  tale  had  been  noted  down  from  his  lips,  he  was 
cheered  and  re&esbed  and  soothed,  and  asked  if  anything  could 
be  done  for  him.  Even  within  him  tiiat  master  passion  was  so 
strong  that  be  immediately  replied  he  should  like  an  order  for  the 
play.     The  editor  thought  that  was  rather  a  strong  case.' 

It  is  not  only  from  press  orders,  however,  that  trouble  and 
debate  have  arisen.  In  1747  Benjamin  Victor,  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  wrote  to  David  Garrick, 
'  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane ' : — '  We 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  in  your  next  letter  you  will  inform  us 
who  are  the  persons  belonging  to  the  royal  family  that  claim  the 
liberty  of  your  theatre^I  mean,  if  any,  and  who — every  play 
night  ?  We  all  know  there  are  an  appointed  number  when  the 
king  or  any  of  the  royal  family  goes  to  the  house.  The  reason  of 
this  inquiry  is  to  form  some  application  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  redress  the  insupportable  grievances  this  theatre  labours  under ; 
you  know  it  is  an  old  custom  here  for  Oovemment  to  pay  100^.  a 
year  for  the  Crovemor  andj^his  court,  and  as  the  Theatre  Royal  is- 
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now  under  new  management,  a  list  has  been  made  out  (I  suppoee 
at  the  secretary's  o£Bce)  of  ninety-two  persoDB  who  claim  a  free 
Beat  in  the  theatre  every  night,  if  they  please  to  demand  it.'  Free 
admiBBiona  to  royalty  are  not  now  perhaps  the  occasion  of  much 
difficulty  to  managers,  but  as  munh  may  not  be  said  in  relation  to 
other  orders.  Just  as  there  are  countries  possessed  of  paper  armies 
only,  so  there  are  theatres  that  tieem  greatly  dependent  upon  paper 
audiences.  In  the  eyes  of  t)ie  manager,  an  empty  house  is  the 
most  distressing  of  spectacles;  rather  than  that,  he  would  seek 
spectators  in  the  highways  and  byways  and  compel  them  to  come 
in.  The  audience  admitted  gratuitously  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
decoy ;  it  may  lure  a  paying  public  into  the  theatre.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  house  is  an  evidence  of  success,  and  the  success  of 
an  entertainment — even  its  supposititious  or  rumoured  success — is  a 
sure  means  of  attraction.  It  has  been  estimated  that  some  30,000 
orders  are  distributed  weekly  by  the  London  managers,  and  that 
if  one  half  of  the  number  now  entering  theatres  gratis  were 
required  to  pay  for  the  privilege,  the  theatres  would  coUectiveiy 
profit  to  the  amount  of  over  150,000i.  per  annum.  '  To  sow  orders 
broadcast,'  writes  one  well  informed  on  the  subject,  'has  now 
become  one  of  the  most  important  of  theatrical  functions  ;  and  an 
"  acting  "  manager,  who  has  a  list  of  persons  to  whom  he  may 
send  orders  with  a  certainty  of  their  being  distributed,  ranks 
higher  than  the  best  of  actors.'  A  manager  whose  origin  had  been 
humble,  and  who  bad  scarcely  moved  among  the  socially  distin- 
.^shed,  once  described  an  acquaintance  as  his  greatest  benefactor, 
adding  the  explanation :  *  He  gives  away  my  private  boxes  to 
respectable  people ! '  At  the  same  time  it  is  indisputable  that 
orders  are  bestowed  upon  many  both  able  and  willing,  under  a 
different  system,  to  pay  for  their  seats.  The  gift  of  an  order  is 
attended  with  a  certain  demoralising  effect ;  the  recipient  is 
thenceforward  disinclined  to  pay  for  Ms  admission,  and  finds  an 
unworthy  pride  in  his  privileged  state,  flattering  himself  that  he 
is  much  better  off  than  his  neighbours :  he  obtains  for  nothing 
what  they  would  be  required  to  pay  considerably  for.  It  is  alleged, 
however,  that  a  certain  Nemesis  waits  upon  the  play-goer  provided 
with  an  order.  His  sense  of  enjoyment  is  vitiated  and  numbed. 
The  play  is  less  pleasant  seen  for  nothing  than  when  properly 
paid  for — the  result  of  some  effort  to  secure  a  place  and  even  of 
some  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort.  And  '  orders'  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  bad,  an  unsympathetic  audience.  They  are  said 
to  he  critical,  cynical,  hard  to  please.  They  undervalue  the  enter- 
tainment set  before  them ;  naturally — it  has  cost  them  nothing, 
and  perhaps  they  have  arrived  at  the  theatre  under  conditions 
ruffling  to  the  temper.     The  orders  may  have  reached  them  at 
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the  last  moment,  disturbing  their  other  arrangements,  including 
those  relative  to  dinner  and  digestion.  .  The  gentleman  may  have 
bad  no  time  to  make  due  changes  in  his  dress ;  the  lady  may  have 
hurriedly  assumed  a  crimipled  red  opera  cloak  to  hide  the  incom- 
pleteness or  the  unpicturesqueoess  of  her  toilet.  It  is  not  so 
surprising  that  they  should  survey  moodily,  with  saturnine  eyes, 
the  transactions  of  the  stage. 

But  this  broadcast  sowing  of  orders  is  not  a  system  originating 
to-day.  Mr.  Bunn,  in  his  book  entitled  *  The  Stage  both  before 
and  behind  tlie  Curtain,'  published  an  '  account  of  certain  orders 
issued  under  Charles  Kemble's  management  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  by  his  treasurer,  Mr.  Eobertson,  between  May  17  and 
July  12, 1824.'  It  appears  that  during  this  brief  period,  upwards 
of  11,000  orders  were  written,  to  the  value  of  nearly  4,000^.,  or  an 
average  of  1  copper  night;  these  orders,  of  course,  being  in  addition 
to  the  free  admissions  issued  by  the  press.  Mr.  Charles  Kemble 
was  appearing  as  Borneo,  Benedick,  Faulconbridge,  Falgtaff,  Young 
Mirabel,  to  houses  crowded  in  this  artificial  way.  It  is  no  such 
wonder  that,  a  few  years  later,  the  management  became  involved 
in  great  disaster,  all  the  property  in  the  theatre  being  seized  and 
advertised  for  sale  by  the  parochial  authorities  because  of  the  non- 
payment of  the  rates.  Mr.  Bimn  expressed  his  opinion  that '  the 
indiscriminate  distribution  of  orders  was  the  most  deceptive  pivot 
upon  which  the  fortunes  of  a  theatre  could  possibly  turn,'  and 
Further,  'one  of  the  most  thankless,  troublesome,  and  injurious  of 
the  many  duties  devolving  on  the  manager  of  a  theatre.'  He 
doubted  the  general  opinion  that  a  given  quantity  of  orders  always 
broiight  along  with  it  a  given  amount  of  money,  holding  that  it 
never  brought  the  amount  it  kept  away  \  and  referring  to  the 
ingratitude  of  the  recipients  of  orders,  he  relates  how  he  once  gave 
free  admissions  to  bis  solicitor,  who  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
between  the  play  and  the  farce,  came  behind  the  scenes  for  a  few 
minutes'  conversation,  and  then  returned  to  his  family  in  the  boxes. 
'  When  his  bill  of  costs  was  some  time  after  sent  in,  one  of  the 
items  ran  thus ;  "  To  attending  you  in  your  room  at  the  theatre, 
68.  Srf." — the  very  night  he  and  his  family  had  entered  free  I ' 

Only  a  few  years  since,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  writing, 
however,  as  an  actor,  and  no  longer  in  the  capacity  of  manager, 
returned  to  the  subject  of  orders,  complaining  of  the  numberiess 
applications  he  received  fororders  '  "for  any  nightmost  convenient 
to  himself — as  if  any  night  was  ever  convenient  I '  He  proceeded : 
*  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  were  all  the  requests  addressed 
to  the  manager  and  the  various  members  of  a  theatre  complied 
with  on  the  same  night,  the  public  would  be  altogether  excluded 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  house.  ...  No  one  writes  for  an 
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order  to  the  Royal  Academy  I  No  one  asks  for  an  order  from  a 
shopkeeper  for  a  toothbrush  or  a  bottle  of  ink,  for  which  other 
people  have  to  pay  a  shilling !  Why,  then,  should  a  place  in  the 
theatre,  coating  four  shillings  to  the  public,  be  supplied  gratis  to 
any  one  who  chooses  to  ask  for  it  ?'  No  doubt  there  would  be  an 
abundance  of  applications  for  orders  for  the  Royal  Academy,  or 
for  toothbrushes  or  bottles  of  ink,  if  it  were  known  that  such  privi- 
leges were  anyhow  obtainable.  People  ask  for  orders  because  they 
know  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  some  to  distribute  them,  and  that 
they  are  occasionally  to  be  obtained  with  little  difficulty. 

It  ia  clear  that  by  Charles  Lamb  orders  were  much  cherished. 
Leigh  Hunt,  writing  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  supplying  '  The 
News'  with  reviews  of  the  theatres,  declared  'that  to  know  an 
actor  personally  appeared  to  him  a  vice  not  to  be  thought  of; 
and,'  he  added,  '  I  would  as  lief  have  taken  poison  as  accepted 
a  ticket  from  the  theatres.'  He  was  endeavouring  to  introduce 
independence  in  theatrical  criticism  as  '  a  great  novelty.'  Until 
then  (1807)  *  puffing  and  plenty  of  tickets '  had  been  the  prevail- 
ing system.  '  It  was  an  interchange  of  amenities  over  the  dinner- 
table  ;  a  flattery  of  power  on  the  one  side,  and  puns  on  the  other  ; 
and  what  the  public  took  for  a  criticism  on  a  play  was  a  draft 
upon  the  bo2-office,or  reminiscences  of  last  Thursday's  salmon  and 
lobster  sauce.'  But  Lamb,  though  he  often  wrote  about  the  stage 
and  was  a  frequent  playgoer,  was  never  fommlly  attached  to  a 
newspaper  as  its  recognised  critic ;  he  had  no  misgivings  lest  bis 
fairness  should  be  impeached  or  any  suspicion  arise  concerning  his 
distribution  of  praise  or  censure.  In  his  early  days  there  had  been 
pit  orders.  He  writes:  'Beshrew  the  uncomfortable  manager 
who  abolished  them  I '  The  pit,  in  the  consideration  of  the  critical, 
was  preferable  to  the  boxes ;  from  the  lowUer  station  the  actors 
could  be  seen  and  heard  so  very  much  better.  Elia  was  supphed 
with  orders,  as  he  professed,  by  his  godfather,  who  kept  an  oil-shop 
in  Holborn,  He  was  the  associate  of  John  Palmer  the  comedian, 
whose  gait  and  bearing  he  seemed  to  copy ;  he  was  also  known  to 
and  visited  by  Sheridan.  *  From  either  of  these  connexions  it 
may  be  inferred  that  my  godfather  could  command  an  order  for 
the  then  Drury  Lane  at  pleasure;  and, indeed, a  pretty  hberal  issue  of 
those  cheap  billets,  in  Briosley's  easy  autograph,  I  have  heard  him 
say,  was  the  sole  remuneration  which  he  had  received  for  many 
years'  nightly  illumination  of  the  orchestra  and  various  avenues  of 
that  theatre — and  he  was  content  it  should  be  so.  The  honour  of 
Sheridan's  familiarity — or  supposed  familiarity — was  better  to  my 
godfather  than  money.' 

"  .i^.oo^fc" 
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BY  CHABLES  OIBBON. 

Ceapibb  I. 

m  THE  KEAIIOW. 

A  BMGHT  June  day ;  warm  and  eleepy :  overhead  a  pale  blue  sky, 
with  three  fleecy  isleU  far  apart,  moving  drowsily  along;  the 
atmosphere  laden  with  the  perfume  of  new-mown  hay.  The 
hedgerows  were  glistening  with  wild  flowers.  The  river,  winding 
its  slow  way  through  fields  of  ripening  grain,  flashed  with  prismatic 
colours  tiutt  almost  dazzled  the  eyes,  darkened  as  it  passed  under 
the  willows  and  beech  trees,  but  reflecting  their  outlines  sharply 
in  its  depths,  and  flashed  again  with  mirth  as  it  kissed  the  long 
grass  at  ihe  foot  of  the  meadow. 

In  the  meadow,  half-a-dozen  children  were  romping  among  the 
hay,  and  their  happy  voices  mingled  delightfully  with  the  blithe 
notes  of  the  birds.  Women,  in  dull  grey  skirts  and  white  sun- 
bonneu,  were  raking  the  hay  into  heaps,  and  men  were  pitch- 
forking it  on  to  a  waggon.  The  horses  stood  sleepily  waiting  the 
soimd  of  the  whip  to  drag  the  burden  to  the  fEumyard ;  the 
leader  occasionally  nibbled  the  grass  at  his  feet,  hut  it  was  with  the 
lasy  air  of  an  epicure  and  without  appetite.  A  black  mass  of 
crows  passed  like  a  cloud,  and  with  querulous  clamoiu  settled  on 
two  huge  oak  trees  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  meadow. 

One  woman  stood,  with  hands  clasped  behind  her,  surveying 
the  labourers,  at  times  directing  them  with  a  firm  voice,  and 
always  displaying  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  she  was  talking 
about,  which  obtained  immediate  obedience  to  her  commands. 

Polly  Holt  not  only  knew  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  she  could 
do  it  herself ;  and  the  men  said  she  was  worth  any  six  women 
they  had  ever  seen  when  she  chose  to  put  her  hands  to  the  work. 
She  had  built  the  trimmest  stack  in  the  county  ;  her  cattle  were 
in  better  condition  than  any  to  be  found  within  a  day's  ride ;  her 
butter  fetched  the  highest  price  in  the  London  market ;  in  good 
and  bad  seasons  her  crops  were  always  of  fair  average  quality  ;  and 
all  this  was  no  doubt  in  great  part  due  to  the  &ct  that  she  looked 
after  everything  herself. 

She  wore  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  which  might  have  suited 
a  man,  only  the  blaok  ribbon  which  surrounded  it  wu  ornimiented 
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with  a  little  bunch  of  wild-flowera.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  hat 
was  a  fresh  youDg  face,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  a  small  resolute 
mouth  which  no  man  would  have  dared  to  kiss  without  authority. 
Her  hair  was  auburn,  soft  as  silk  and  as  glossy ;  her  complezion 
was  of  that  pure  transparent  character  which  generally  accompanies 
such  bair.  The  pattern  of  ber  gown  was  perfectly  plain,  and  the 
material  was  little  finer  in  quality  than  that  of  her  workpeople's 
dresses ;  but  if  she  had  been  dressed  in  sackcloth  the  grace  of  her 
tall  lithe  figure  would  have  made  the  sackcloth  look  charming. 
Her  every  movement  was  as  vigorous  as  that  of  a  strong  man,  and 
■yet  beautiful. 

She  gave  her  commands  in  a  quick  business-like  way,  and  they 
were  obeyed  without  question ;  but  when  they  were  neglected,  she 
could  scold  with  so  much  effect  that  even  women  were  rather  shy 
of  encountering  ber  wrath.  Perhape  the  effect  of  ber  scoldiag 
'  was  due  to  its  rarity ;  at  any  rate,  she  contrived  to  manage  the 
tmsinesB  of  the  farm,  which  bad  been  bequeathed  to  her  by  her 
father,  with  very  little  assistance  from  her  guardian,  Job  Haz«ll, 
who  occupied  the  neighbouring  farm  of  Marshstead. 

She  was  proud  of  ber  place,  happy  in  all  that  she  had  to  do, 
aad  entirely  unconscious  that  there  was  any  special  roisfiMrtune  in 
her  position,  although  several  youths  of  the  county  had  endeavoured 
to  convince  ber  that  she  would  be  much  more  comfortable  if  she 
had  a  husband  to  look  alter  her  affairs.  She  laughed  at  ^e  idea 
and  at  the  youths,  thereby  {^eventing  many  others  from  offering 
her  the  service  they  would  have  been  glad  to  give.-  <A  sauoy 
wench,'  one  of  the  rejected  had  called  her ;  but  the  othefs  still 
admired  her  independence,  extolled  her  ability,  loved  her, beauty, 
and  sighed  that  such  a  prize  was  beyond  their  reach  and  yet  to  be 
won  by  some  lucky  fellow.  Some  of  them  even  wished  that  she 
w6uld  tind  a  master  for  the  Meadow  &rm,  and  ro  put  them 
definitely  out  of  agony,  for  so  long  as  she  remained  unwed,  even 
the  rejected  might  be  pardoned  for  fancying  that  she  might  change 
her  mind  in  favour  of  one  of  them. 

Up  fh)m  the  river  towards  the  haymakers  marched  a  ntan  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  day<  He  was  dressed  in 
brown  tweed,  a  brown  felt  hat  and  fishing  boots ;  he  earned  a 
fishing-rod  in  his  hand,  a  basket — light  enough,  as  appeared  fnoi  its 
motion  at  every  step  he  took — was  slung  at  hb  back,  tmd-  as  i^ly 
huUdog'was  trotting  at  his  heels.  - 

Tom  Walton  was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  with  a  light*  heart, 
which  found  expression  in  hia  frank,  merry  face.  He-  had  two 
passions — racehorses  and  d(^ ;  he  had  many  fitneies,  and  the  last 
&ncy  was  pursued  with  as  much  ardour  as  if  there  were  nothi^ 
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else  in  life  worth  attending  to.  Fishing  was  supposed  to  be  his 
last  hobby,  and  it  was  therefore  unlike  him  that  he  should  stzay 
from  the  river. 

P0U7  did  Dot  observe  him  until  he  was  doee  to  the  waggcm  ; 
then  she  nodded ;  he  lifted  his  hat,  and  advanced  briskly. 

*  I  could  not  pass  when  I  saw  you  here,'  he  said,  laughing ; 
'  and  besides  I  have  been  out  since  eight  o'clock,  had  no  luck,  and 
I  am  hungry.' 

'  Good  reason  why  you  should  come  to  us  at  dinner-time,'  ahe 
said  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  but  making  him  welcome  at  the  same 
time.  '  I  am  J  ust  going  up  to  the  house,  and  you  had  bett«r  come 
with  me.' 

'Thank  you ;  but  don't  hurry — I  like  to  be  here  with  you.' 

'  I  thought  you  were  hungry.' 

'  Not  when  I  am  beside  you.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  spoil  your  appetite.' 

'I  wish  tluLt  was  the  worst  harm  you  had  done  me,'  he  said, 
smiling  and  resting  on  hie  fishing-rod  whilst  he  looked  into  her 
eyes ;  '  but  you  have  spoiled  my  rest  too,  and  spoiled  my  sport. 
The  fish  have  come  to  understand  somehow  whereabouts  you  are, 
and  they  desert  the  parts  of  the  stream  nearest  to  you ;  so  I  go 
wandering  about  with  an  empty  basket.  But  I  am  content,  when 
I  can  get  a  gossip  with  you-' 

<  It's  fire  minutes  to  twelve,  and  Sarah  will  be  waiting  dinner,' 
observed  Miss  Holt  callously ;  and,  after  a  few  words  to  one  of  the 
men,  she  turned  towards  the  house. 

Walton  shouldered  his  rod,  and  marched  beside  her.  He  was 
not  in  the  least  abashed  by  the  indifference  with  which  she  treated 
his  pretty  speeches ;  he  was  used  to  it.  He  made  love  to  her  in 
the  most  open  manner,  and  she  allowed  him  to  run  on  his  course, 
with  no  more  idea  of  stopping  him  than  she  had  of  checking  tlie 
current  of  the  river.  Sometimes  she  was  amused  by  his  '  nonsense,' 
as  she  called  it,  and  at  other  times  she  proceeded  with  her  own 
affairs  as  if  she  did  not  beer  him. 

As  the  two  walked  away  from  the  workers,  the  women  paused 
and  nodded  towards  tbenu 

'  They'll  make  a  pretty  couple,'  said  one ;  '  she's  a  strapping 
wench,  that'll  bold  her  own  with  him.' 

'  Ay,  and  the  lad's  not  unhandsome,'  said  another. 

'  We  may  look  out  for  a  master,  come  Christmas,  NaDce,'  said 
one  of  the  men. 

'  And  it's  a  good  match,'  rejoined  Nance,  awoman  of  fifty,  with 
a  brown,  weather-beaten  face,  who  had  been  bom  on  the  Meadow 
farm,  and  who  had  never  been  farther  away  irom  it  than  to  the 
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county  tomi  once.  '  Master  Walton's  a  bit  wild,  but  sbe'U  tame 
him,  if  woman  can.  To  my  thinking,  she  wants  a  man  that's  a  bit 
wild  to  give  her  somewhat  ado.  She'd  never  be  content  with  a 
steady-going  lad  like  Michael  Hazell,  though  they  do  say  that  old 
Job  is  bent  on  the  match  between  they  two.' 

*  Well,  more  nor  Job  have  counted  their  chickens  afore  they 
wrae  hatched,  and  counted  'em  wrong  too.' 

At  which  profound  observation  the  men  and  women  laughed. 
Then  they  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  the  two  oaks,  and  ate  their 
bread  and  cheese. 

Polly  and  her  companion  made  two  pretty  figures  in  the  grey- 
green  landscape  ;  the  heat  caused  them  to  walk  leisurely,  at  his 
earnest  request,  for  she  was  disposed  to  hurry.  The  cows,  reclining 
lazily  chewing  their  cud  or  standing  stolidly  with  their  backs  to 
the  sun,  stared  sleepily  at  them  as  they  passed.  When  they  came 
\a  the  trees  on  which  the  crows  had  settled,  the  birds  rose  with  a 
loud  noise  and  flew  in  a  black  cloud  over  the  meadow  towards  the 
Earl's  Park.  By  that  time  they  were  within  view  of  the  farm-house, 
which  stood  on  the  rise,  at  the  top  of  the  meadow.  It  was  a 
simple,  old-fashioned  house,  with  quaint  little  windows  in  the  upper 
story  ;  the  red  tiles  and  the  white  walls  covered  with  rose-bushes, 
heavy  with  buds  and  fiowers,  stood  out  pleasantly  from  the  back- 
groimd  of  green  trees,  and  the  black-looking  bam,  which  was  close 
by,  added  to  the  effect  of  the  scene. 

'  I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  get  married,'  said  Walton,  looking  at 
the  old  house,  and  really  enjoying  its  picturesque  appearance. 

'Very  likely  I  will  some  day.  Most  women  expect  to  be 
married,  which  is  the  clearest  proof  of  their  weakness.' 

'  And  you  own  to  the  weakness  ? ' 

*  Why  not  ?  Tou  wouldn't  believe  me,  if  I  said  anything 
else.' 

Tom  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment :  an  occurrence  sufficiently 
rare  to  make  her  glance  sideways  at  him  curiously. 

*  That's  true  enough,'  he  said,  still  looking  at  the  house  ;  '  and 
the  fact  of  your  owning  it  so  freely  makes  me  doubt  whether  you 
really  mean  it  or  not.  How  will  you  reconcile  yourself  to  leave 
the  old  place  ? ' 

'  I  have  not  thought  about  that,  and  I  do  not  like  the  notion  of 
it ;  but  I  suppose  the  man  who  can  make  me  give  up  my  life  to 
him  will  easily  reconcile  me  to  giving  up  the  house.  Only  I  would 
rather  not  leave  the  place.' 

'  Then  the  man  ought  to  give  in  to  your  wish,  and  be  content 
to  settle  down  at  the  Meadow  for  ever.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  chance  of  doing  so — with  you.' 
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But  aE  jQu  caoDot  have  the  chance,  what  is  to  become  of 
you?' 

*  I  dou't  know.  Maybe  I  will  euliet,  or  go  to  America ;  but 
then  I  would  not  like  to  diatreBs  you  by  doing  aoytliiiig  so  des- 
perate.' 

'  Ob,  pray  don't  consider  me  in  the  matter.' 

'  Very  well,  I  won't.     And  yet ' 

He  stopped,  balanced  the  fishing-rod  on  his  finger,  made  it 
perform  a  circle  round  bis  band  ;  then  laughed  and  peered  at  her 
under  the  shadow  of  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  merry  twinkle  in 
las  eyea. 

'•  And  yet,  I  was  going  to  say,  you  somehow  make  me  think  of 
you,  although  I  knovr  that  you  don't  care  a  button  for  me,  and 
that  whether  I  come  or  go  is  of  no  consequence  to  you.' 

'  I  am  always  pleased  to  see  you.' 

*  Yes — as  you  are  pleased  to  see  anybody  else.' 
'  What  more  could  you  expect  ? ' 

The  question  was  so  direct,  and  the  surprise  was  so  thorough, 
that  for  an  instant  he  felt  rather  foolish. 

'  I  have  no  right  to  expect  anything  else ;  and  I  ought  to  be — 
and  I  am  grateful  for  the  consideration  you  give  me.  But  it's  my 
conviction  that  to  win  a  woman  a  mau  should  never  be  downright 
in  love  with  her.' 

'  You  speak  from  experience.' 

*  Maybe.  But  you  have  taught  me  that  as  soon  as  a  fellow 
reaUy  loses  bis  heart,  the  lady  plays  the  tyrant  and  makes  a  fool 
of  him.' 

'  Don't  you  think  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  a  fool  to 
b^n  with  ? ' 

'  Not  a  doubt  of  it ;  any  mau  who  falls  in  love  is  a  fool.  See 
how  you  lead  me — np  hill  and  down  dale ' 

*  Through  the  garden  and  in  to  dinner.' 

She  had  her  hand  upon  the  swinging  stite ;  he  placed  his 
upon  it. 

'  Will  you  be  serious  for  a  minute  ? ' 

'  For  two,  if  you  like.' 

'  Then,  answer — are.  you  engaged  to  Michael  Hazell  ?  ' 

She  made  a  curtsey  of  mock  respect. 

' "  I'm  engaged  to  nobody,  sir,"  she  said ;  and  not  likely  to  be, 
according  to  my  present  ideas.' 

'  I  was  told ' 

She  interrupted  bim  with  a  very  indignant  glance  of  her 
brighteyes.  „  .i.,OOglC 
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*  I  have  answered  yoa  more  directly  than  you  deserved,  for 
your  question  was- ' 

'An  impertinent  <Hie.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Bat  you  will  own 
that  it  was  better  to  appear  rude  to  you  than  to  remain  in  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  rumour.' 

She  gave  such  a  pretty  toss  of  her  bead. 

'  I  do  not  see  what  diSereuoe  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  report 
can  make  to  you.' 

'  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world ;  for  so  long  as  you 
are  free,  I  can  still  hope.' 

'  It  is  without  reason  then.' 

*  I  refuse  to  believe  that  until  I  see  you  married  to  somebody 
else — which  you  will  not  be— or  until  you  forbid  me  to  see  you 
^ain.' 

'  I  forbid  you  now.' 

'What,  whilst  Bones  and  I  are  starving?  You  can't  do  that. 
Look  up,  Bones,  and  tell  her  she  can't  do  that.' 

Bones  shook  his  stump  of  a  tail,  gave  a  short  growl,  and 
looked  up  :  but  the  black  patch  which  surrounded  his  right  eye — 
and  which  had  obtained  for.  him  his  Christy  Minstrels'  name — 
rendered  his  heavy  jowl  and  white  teeth  all  the  more  disreputable 
and  savage-like.  He,  however,  took  the  responsibility  of  action 
upon  himself  by  leaping  through  the  bars  of  the  gate  and  nuurcb- 
ing  up  to  the  house  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  load  barking  of 
a  Newfoundland,  who  was  chained  beside  a  large  shed. 

Walton  opened  the  wicket,  and  Polly,  laughing  at  his  audacity, 
passed  through.  Tbey  had  entered  the  orchard :  the  apple  and 
pear  trees  were  heavy  with  the  promise  of  fruit,  and  afforded  a 
pleasant  shade  from  the  sun.  In  one  comer  was  a  pond,  where  dnoks 
and  geese  were  enjoying  themselves ;  the  grass  was  long  and  green, 
pleasant  to  the  feet  and  refreshing  to  the  eye  aft«r  the  stretch 
of  grey  hot  meadow  they  bad  traversed. 

At  the  porch  they  found  a  little  wbite-faced  dark-eyed  lady 
caressing  Bones.  The  dog  submitted  with  apparent  satisbctiov, 
but  be  kept  one  eye  fixed  upon  the  comer  of  the  house  rotmd 
which  was  the  kit«hen  door,  and  as  soon  as  be  was  permitted  he 
trotted  off  in  that  direction. 

*  Mr.  Walton  is  to  dine  with  as,  Sarah,'  said  Folly,  passing 
into  the  house,  and  taking  off  her  hat  in  the  ball. 

As  she  shook  hands  witii  the  gentleman,  Sarah  HodsoU's 
expression  of  pleasure  curiously  mingled  with  eag^  inquiry.  She 
ezamdned  bis  &oe  as  if  seeking  something,  and  not  finding  it,  her 
eyes  turned  away  impatiently.    She  was  dissatisfied,  and  flnY«  & 
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very  stunt  aDswer  to  his  fiank  gieetings  and  inquirieB  for  her 
health. 

Bub  he  was  accustomed  to  her  odd  humours,  and  heeded  them 
very  little ;  he  paid  small  attention  at  any  time  to  matters  outside 
bis  immediate  interest,  and  at  this  moment  all  the  mind  he  had 
was  concentrated  on  Folly  Holt.  Ke  occasionally  felt  puzzled  hy 
Sarah's  mannei,  and  it  wa«  for  no  want  of  self-esteem  that. he 
fitiled  to  attribute  it  to  her  attachment  to  himself.  He  had  quite 
forgotten  the  violent  flirtation  which  be  had  carried  on  with  her 
immediately  after  their  first  meeting ;  he  had  not  committed  him- 
self by  any  absolute  declaration ;  and  if  bis  attentions  had  been 
marked,  why  he  bad  paid  the  same  attention  to  a  dozen  others,  and 
had  passed  away  from  them  to  the  new  fancy  without  the  least  idea 
that  be  was  hurting  anybody  or  that  there  was  anything  to  blame 
in  his  conduct. 

He  had  quite  forgotten,  too,  that  his  firvt  vifit  to  the  Meadow 
fiurm  was  paid  to  Miss  Hodeoll  to  condole  with  her  on  the  death  of 
her  father.  All  his  subeeqaent  visits  were  made  to  see  Polly  Holt, 
.  although  he  hod  not  scrupled  to  pretend  at  the  beginning  that  he 
came  to  see  Miss  HodsoU.  He  would  have  been  astounded  and 
indignant  if  he  bad  been  told  that  he  was  not  acting  fairly  to 
the  girl.  He  had  never  thought  of  anything  serious  in  his  atten- 
tions to  her,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  she  should  give  tbem  a 
serious  interpretation. 

JBut  Sarah  was  a  strange  creature :  as  a  child,  she  had  been 
^W8^  shy  and  retiring;  often  moody,  she  had  few  companions 
.and  no  &iends,  except  Polly  Holt.  At  the  age  of  ten  Polly  bad 
lOet  both  parents.  Sarah,  who  was  then  fifteen  and  a  woman  in 
iter  waysi  was  Interested  in  tJie  child  and  looked  after  her  with 
nUt^TQ^'earei  sympathising  deeply  with  her,  because  she  herself 
bad  been  left  motherless  years  before,  and  had  often  yearned  for  the 
dear  jtreseaoe  which  was  only  a  shadow  in  her  memory.  So  when 
Sanh'S  bUier  died,  leaving  her  only  a  small  annuity,  Polly  asked 
her  to  oome  and  Kve  at  the  farm  and  take  charge  of  the  house. 

^  V*  aje  two  lone  girls,'  said  Polly  ;  '  but  we  can  get  on  very 
'  well  together.  You  have  been  your  &ther's  housekeeper  for  ever 
80  muiy  years,  so  youoan  manage  the  house-work,  which  I  don't  like, 
and.!  canmaaage  the  affairs  out  of  doors,  which  I  do  like.  Do 
you  know,  ^arab,  it's.aiancy  of  mine.that  there  wa^  some  mistake 
aAwjy.tJith-^Ioi^^tohftTebeeiia  boy?'      

iMr.  Hodsoll,  the  brother  of  ^Polly's  mother,  had  been  the 
attorney  of  Dunthorpe.  He  was  supposed  to  have  made  a  good 
round  sum  by  his  business  and  speculations ;  but  bia  mania  for 
hordes,  bad  swallowed  np  the  greater  part  of  his  gains  and  had 
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brought  him  into  coatact  with  Tom  Walton — or,  rather,  had 
made  Tom  Walton  an  intimate  friend  and  frequent  visitor  at  bis 
house.  Sarah  was  at  the  head  of  the  bouse ;  and  ae  Walton  could 
not  be  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  without  trpng  to  be  agreeable, 
he  tried  to  be  agreeable  to  ber.  She  was  at  first  eby,  and  in  a 
manner  timid ;  then  somewhat  sour,  and  presently  very  much 
pleased.  She  had  held  herself  so  much  aloof  from  the  social 
gatherings  of  the  young  folk  of  the  village  that  she  uDdeiHtood 
very  little  of  the  principles  of  flirtation,  and  had  no  idea  at  all  of 
bow  much  may  be  said  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  meaning 
nothing. 

She  had  heard  many  faults  attributed  to  Walton :  she  could 
see  none.  More  than  once  ber  father  bad  been  angry  with  him  ; 
she  defended  him.  Various  not  very  pleasant  stories  were  told  of 
his  conduct  in  London,  and  she  refused  to  believe  tbem.  In  truth, 
there  was  nothing  worse  in  bis  character  than  a  very  hear^  relish 
of  pleasure  in  every  form,  and  a  very  stupid  or  selfish  blindness  to 
what  others  might  suffer  so  long  as  he  was  merry. 


BUSISEes  BEPOBE  fLEASUBB. 

The  dinner  at  noon  Walton  accepted  as  an  early  lunch,  and, 
blessed  with  a  good  appetite,  he  satisfied  bis  hostess  that  he  enjoyed 
her  fare — a  round  of  corned  beef,  vegetables  gathered  that  morning, 
a  suet  pudding,  followed  by  bread  and  cheese  and  such  butter  as  only 
Polly  Holt's  maidens  could  produce.  He  drank  the  home-brewed 
ale  with  as  much  relish  as  he  had  ever  experienced  in  drinkingtlie 
finest  claret. 

He  talked  of  London  and  its  wonders,  and  its  wickedness — 
illustrated  by  anecdotes  gathered  chiefly  fi^m  the  *  fosbionable ' 
periodicals — to  the  amazement  as  well  as  amusement  of  Polly. 
He  was  unconscious  of  the  reserve  in  Sarah's  manner,  a  reserve 
which  gradually  disappeared  as  he  chattered  on  and  appeared  to 
give  as  much  attention  to  her  as  to  her  cousin.  When  he  spoke 
directly  to  her,  the  pale  &ce  brightened,  and  a  laugh  trembled 
on  her  lips  when  be  referred  to  some  of  the  pleasant  days  he  had 
spent  with  her  fother.  They  were  in  the  height  of  enjoyment, 
when  Polly,  who  was  seat«d  with  her  face  to  the  window,  soddenly 
observed  in  a  practical  tone,  as  if  returning  from  the  land  of  non- 
sense to  that  of  business:  .   .(ipojr 

'ThereV  '^lichael  I  he  has  come  about  the  cow.    He  ui&^  lie 
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can  cure  her,  but  I'm  afraid  we  will  loee  ber.  Better  aek  him  to 
come  in,  Sarah.' 

Walton'9  mental  exclamation  was  anything  hut  a  pretty  one. 
Ke  looked  eharply  at  Polly  to  diEcover  what  amomtt  of  Bentiment 
there  might  be  in  her  pleasore  at  the  arrival  of  yooDg  HazeU ;  bat 
he  could  discover  Dotliing.  She  called  him  by  his  Christian  name, 
though,  and  that  was  something ;  ehe  would  not  call  him  Tom.  He 
entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  Folly  and  Michael  had  grown  up 
together  as  intimately  as  brother  and  sister. 

Sarah  noted  his  glance,  and  the  displeasure  it  indicated ;  all 
her  reserve  returned.     She  left  the  room  quietly. 

'  Michael  always  turns  up  just  when  he  is  wanted,'  said  Polly, 
rising  -,  '  I  had  half  made  up  my  mind  to  have  that  cow  killed  this 
afternoon,  and  now  he'll  be  able  to  settle  the  matter.' 

'  I  suppose  he  settles  a  good  many  matters  for  you,'  said  Walton, 
with  as  little  bitterness  as  he  could  manage  to  display, 

*  Why,  he  settles  everything  for  me  since  Uncle  Job  gave  over 
the  management  of  affairs,'  exclaimed  she,  with  a  look  of  wonder 
that  he  did  not  know  it  befinv. 

*  And  I  suppose  he'll  settle  down  with  you  some  of  these  days,' 
was  the  irritaUe  exclamation  of  Walton,  as  he  too  rose  to  bis 
feet. 

'  I  might  do  worse,'  she  answered,  laughing ;  but  instantly  the 
lau^  was  checked  and  her  face  became  crimson,  for  Michael  Hasell 
entered  the  room. 

A  tall,  broad-shouldered  fellow,  with  brown  curly  hair,  ruddy 
clean-shaven  face,  and  merry  blue  eyes.  He  was  dressed  in  a  short 
blue  coat,  tight  grey  breeches,  and  brown  gaiters.  He  had  his 
whip  in  one  hand  and  his  billycock  hat  in  the  other, 

*  How  are  you,  Polly  ? '  he  said  in  a  somewhat  loud  but  not 
tmmusical  voice,  and  shaking  her  hand  with  a  frankness  which 
showed  that  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  fevoor  ber  last 
remark  might  have  implied. 

Walton  felt  that  he  hated  the  man  for  his  familiarity  and  for 
bis  vigorous  health,  but  he  exchanged  greetings  with  an  appearance 
of  cordiality,  mixed  with  some  condescension,  which  was  entirely 
thrown  away  on  Michael,  for  he  neither  saw  it  nor  feit  it,  A  rapid 
interchange  of  commonplaces  about  weather  and  the  bay-crop: 
then  Polly,  coming  to  business : 

'We  bad  better  go  round  and  see  the  cow,  Michael;  she 
seems  worse,  and  I  don't  think  we  should  keep  her.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  when  I  see  ber,' 

*  Will  you  come  with  us,  Mr.  Walton  ? ' 

How  confoundedly  formal  the  *  Mister '  sounded  in  Walton's 
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edn  ['  he'  had  never  known  before  how  much  distancd  could  be  con- 
centrated in  the  simple  prefix  to  his  Dame. 

'  111  follow  youi'  he  said  gallantly,  but  thiokiog  nnpleaeant 
things  about  tlie  oew  and  about  Michael  Haiell. 

Tbe^  went  oat  to  tbe  cow-house,  passing  through  a  crowd  of 
cackling  geese,  quacking  dacks,  fluttering  cocks  and  heu«,  and 
bellicose  turkeye.  The  cow-house  with  the  bam  and  other  build- 
ings fbnned  three  sides  of  a  square,  a  gate  and  walls  the  fourth 
gide,  enclosing  the  court,  in  which  bullocks  were  feeding  oa  Straw, 
and  pigs  w^e  wallowing  in  the  mire,  every  now  and  then  tossing 
<ip  odorous  clumps  of  manure  with  their  snouts. 

In  the  cow-house  there  was  only  the  invalid,  the  other  cows 
'being  out  at  graee.  She  was  lying  on  her  side :  Michael  poked 
her  in  the  ribs,  uttered  a  number  of  growb  as  Walton  thought, 
and  presently  the  animal  rose  shakily  to  her  feet 

*  She'll  do,'  said  Michael,  after  he  had  critically  examined 
ber.  'Where's  the  bottle? — she'll  come  all  right  after  anoUier 
doee,' 

Polly,  instead  of  telling  him  where  to  find  the  bottle,  took  it 
down  from  a  rack  bersdf  and  went  up  to  the  head  of  the  oow  with 
it.  'Michael  seized  the  animal  by  the  nostrils,  pressed  its  head  u^ 
wards,  and  poured  the  contents  of  the  bottle  down  its  throat. 

'  'Hiat'll  do,'  he  said  ;  '  it's  the  last  dose,  and  she'll  be  out  at 
grass  in  a  week.' 

Polly  doubted,  and  there  was  much  discuBsion  of  the  case 
between  them.  Tben  he  wanted  to  see  the  coiurt ;  aiid  after  he  had 
felt  the  backs  of  the  bullocks  and  studied  the  pigs,  ihete  was  atiU 
more  discossion  about  the  rate  of  improvement  in  the  ccmdition  of 
the  animals. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  conversation  and  action,  Walton 
followed  dumbly,  afraid  to  hazard  the  least  remark  lest  his 
igooiance  should  be  made  manifest,  and  pretending  to  look  oo 
with  the  amused  air  of  a  spectator  who  was  for  above  such  vulgar 
things  as  the  health  of  a  cow  or  tiie  fattening  of  bullocks  and  swine. 
At  the  same  time,  he  would  have  given  a  good  deal  if  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  oattle-feeding,  so  that  he  might 
have  joined  in  occasionally  with  some  eage  remu'k. 

.  As  it  was,  he  bad  never  in  all  bis  life  felt  himsdf  so  igaoiaat, 
and  never  was  so  irritated  with  himself  for  being  so.  .  If  they  had 
tallcBdiOf  bcoses,  then  be  could  have  taught  them  something,  the 
latest  tip  for  the  Derby,  the  *  good  thing '  for  the  Oaks,  &c ;  but 
this  vulgar  bueiness  of  cattle  and  pigs,  how  could  a  gentleman  be 
expected  to  know  anything  about  it  ? 

.  Notwithstanding  the  vulgarity,  he  felt  uncomfortable  and  small 
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va.  his  uU«r  ignomnce.  He  was  not  cruel,  but  he  heartily  wished 
that  cow  to  die,  io  order  to  prove  Michael  wrong. 

'  You  don't  care  much  about  cattle,  Mr.  Walton,'  said  Folly, 
suddenly  becoming  aware  that  her  guest  had  been  foigotten  in  the 
interest  of  her  own  aSairs,  and  by  way  of  apology  giving  him  the 
nnkindest  cut  of  [all ;  *  you  see,  Michael  does ;  and  I  was  anxious 
about  that  cow,  for  she  cost  me  tbirty-aix  pounds  mily  six  months 
ago.' 

Walton  felt  ready  to  offer  her  the  thirty-six  pounds  for  the 
brute,  BO  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  poisoning  it. 

'  Oh,  but  I  have  been  greatly  interested  and  instructed  by  the 
conversation  between  you.  Don't  mind  me,  just  go  on ;  you  know 
that  everything  new  amutes  me.' 

'  We're  done  now ;  but  I  want  Michael  to  look  at  an  offer  I  have 
had  fi)t  the  hay.    Will  you  go  in  with  us  F ' 

Walton  mentally  used  imprecations  on  Michael,  cows,  hay, 
bullocks,  pigs,  and  all  concerned :  be  only  stopped  short  at  Polly 
herself. 

But  he  said,  respectfully  enough  : 

'  I'll  just  go  in  and  get  my  rod  and  basket.  I  think  I'll  try  the 
stream  again,  although  the  sky  is  too  clear  for  me  to  do  much.' 

Folly  was  unconscious  of  the  irritation  the  man  was  feeling, 
and  she  '  hoped  he  would  have  better  luck  than  in  the  morning,' 
with  a  sublime  ionooeDce  that  added  to  his  pangs.  Michael 
Hasell  talked  business  whenever  Polly  turned  to  hino,  and  rudely 
forgot  Walton's  presence. 

Walton  took  hia  rod  and  basket,  said  Good-bye  very  hastily, 
and  marched  off,  without  asking  for  Sarah,  who  was  watching  him 
from  the  window  above  the  porch. 


LOVE  AND  ARITHUXriC. 

The  old-fashioned  window  of  the  Meadow  form  parlour  looked 
out  OQ  the  green,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  thick  privet  hedge, 
with  apple  trees  along  the  sides  of  the  paths,  and  clumps  of  holly 
here  and  there.  The  gable  was  covered  by  rose-trees,  and  the 
roses  made  a  screen  across  the  upper  part  of  the  window,  tapping 
the  glass  whenever  a  bieath  of  wind  stirred  them,  and  filling  the 
room  with  perfume. 

Michael  was  standing  at  the  window,  reading  a  letter.  Folly 
was  seated  before  a  desk,  arranging  various  accoonts trndmimning 
un  her  books.  '       *-? 
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'  No,'  said  Hazell  decisively,  after  he  had  read  the  letter, '  you 
must  tell  Braithwaite  that  he  can't  have  the  hay  at  that  price. 
The  man's  a  fool ;  he  must  have  known  that  you  would  ask  me,  or 
at  any  rate  my  father,  before  closiog  the  bargain,  and  he  offers 
you  less  than  you  can  get  in  Hie  market' 

'  But  then  be  takes  the  whole  thing  off  my  hands,  with  the  risk 
of  falling  prices  ;  and  you  know  hay  is  plentiful  this  year,  while 
cattle  are  not.' 

'  But  it  is  a  bad  season  in  the  north,  and  that  will  make  a 
difference  to  us.     Braithwaite  knows  what  be  ia  about.' 

'  What  shall  I  say,  then  ? ' 

'  Say,  no.' 

'  Very  well.' 

She  took  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  declined  to  accept  the  offer 
for  the  hay  made  by  Braithwaite,  who'  was  the  corn-chandler  in 
Dunthorpe,  and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  moat  un- 
oonsdentious  of  men  in  the  whole  county. 

Whilat  she  was  writing,  Michael  stood  carelessly  watching  the 
movements  of  the  branches  of  the  lose-tree  against  the  window, 
gazing  vacantly  out  on  the  green,  and  then  quickly  towards  her 
with  an  expression  that  was  so  much  made  up  of  admiration  and 
fear,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  say  which  sentiment 
predominated. 

'  There,  that's  done.  Now,  here  is  Patcbett'a  letter,  in  reply  to 
my  application  about  the  roof  of  t^e  bam.  You  know  it  is  tum- 
bling to  pieces,  and  he  says  that  I  may  repair  it  mys^f  if  I  like,  but 
that  Sir  Montague  Lewis  can  do  nothing.    What  am  I  to  do  now  ? ' 

Michael,  in  taking  the  letter,  touched  her  hand ;  it  was  a  mere 
touch,  but,  combined  with  what  he  had  been  thinking  about  as  he 
watched  the  rosea  tapping  against  the  window,  it  sent  a  thrill  up 
his  arm  like  an  electric  shock. 

*  You  had  better  leave  me  to  settle  with  Fatchett  about  the 
roof,'  be  said,  with  a  droll  utterance  as  if  be  had  been  running  &st 
and  was  a  little  out  of  breath. 

'  Oh,  but  it  is  bothering  you  too  much ;  I  can  easily  tell  him 
whatever  you  advise.  My  own  notion  is,  to  say  that,  until  be  pats 
the  roof  right,  he  gets  no  more  rent.' 

She  was  sitting,  pen  in  band,  her  eyes  running  over  the  accounte, 
and  she  did  not  see  the  jerk  his  head  gave  when  be  heard,  *  bother- 
ing you  too  much.'  There  was  a  shadow  on  his  lace  as  he  turned 
again  to  the  rosea,  and  the  green,  and  the  apple-trees.  The 
words  kept  running  through  his  head,  and  he  repeated  them  to 
himaelf  as  one  repeats  a  riddle  while  seeking  the  answer. 

What  did  she  mean  by  talking  of  '  bothering '  him  ?    Had  he 
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not  ion  her  meBsagee,  brought  her  parcels  from  the  town,  Bottled 
diflputea  with  the  labourers,  and  helped  ber  with  all  bis  might  in 
managing  tbe  farm  since  she  was  a  girl  of  tbirteen  and  he  a  yontb 
of  eighteen  ?  And  tbe  idea  of '  bother '  bad  never  occurred  to  him 
till  now,  when  she  suggested  it.  She  never  thought  of  it  before, 
either,  he  was  sure  of  that.     Why  did  she  think  of  it  now  ? 

His  lips  closed  tigfatlj,  and  the  shadow  deepened  on  his  face 
when  be  found  the  answer  to  the  riddle  in  the  remembrance  of 
Walton. 

'  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Michael  ? '  she  asked,  with  tbe 
pen  between  her  teeth,  as  she  rubbed  the  blotting  paper  on  the 
figures  sbe  had  just  written,  and  turned  to  a  new  page. 

He  reached  his  hand  out  at  the  window  and  plucked  a  half- 
open  TOBe-bud.  He  twirled  it  between  bis  fingers  as  if  be  were 
spinning  a  teetotum,  and  did  not  answer. 

'  Five  and  four  are  nine — (well,  are  you  afraid  of  Patobett  F) — 
and  five  are  fourteen,'  she  said,  interpolating  the  question  between 
ber  calculations. 

'No.' 

'  What  then  ? ' 

He  bit  tbe  stem  of  the  rose-bud  and  began  twirling  it  again. 

'  I  was  wondering,  Polly,  why  you  talk  about  '*  bother  "  to  me  ? ' 

'  How  much  do  seventeen  and  nine  make  ?  ' 

'  Twenty-sii.' 

'  Twenty-six — because,  Michael,  I  know  that  you  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  bother  about  my  affairs,  and  I  have  been  thinking 
tliat  it  was  a  shame  to  be  always  calling  on  you  to  do  what  I  ought 
to  do  myself,  or  give  up  the  farm.' 

He  took  another  bite  of  the  stem  of  tbe  rosebud. 

•  When  did  you  begin  to  think  that  way  ? ' 

'  It  has  been  growing  in  my  mind  for  some  time — I  can't  tell 
yoQ  when  it  began  ;  but  when  I  think  of  all  that  you  have  done 
for  me,  and  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  about  me  in  your  good- 
nature-  ' 

'  Damn  the  good-nature  I  *  he  cried  irritably,  flinging  tbe  rose- 
bud from  him :  it  fell  on  the  table  amongst  tbe  accounts.  Then, 
recovering  himself,  be  added  penitently :  '  I  be^  your  pardon, 
Polly,  but  you  do  worry  me.' 

*  Forty-six  and  five  are  fifty-one — I  didn't  mean  to  do  so, 
Michael.' 

'  I  wish  I  could  think  so.  If  you  don't,  why  do  you  turn  now 
and  talk  about  trouble,  when  you  know  how  glad  it  makes  me  to 
be  near  you,  and  to  be  helping  you,  and  to  feel  that  yon  are  pleased 
with  my  help  ?     But  as  soon  as  you  look  on  it  as  a  trouble,  then 
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there  is  do  more  pleasure  in  it ;  for  I  know  you  don't  care  about  me, 
and  that  ;ou  would  like  me  to  keep  a  little  more  out  of  the  vay.* 

*  That's  not  true — and  Mven  are  fifty-eight — 111  g;et  muddled 
with  these  figures,  if  you  talk  so.' 

>  I  know  it  is  true,  and  I  can  tell  you  when  you  first  b^an  to 
thiuk  me  troublesome.' 

'  I  didn't  say  that.' 

<  It  is  since  Walton  has  been  coming  about  the  Meadow,'  be 
continued,  without  heeding  her  interraption. 

She  wrote  in  the  total  of  the  column  she  had  been  summing 
'  up,  placed  the  blotting  paper  over  the  wet  ink,  put  the  pen  down, 
and  then  resting  her  arms  on  the  desk  and  clasping  her  bands, 
she  looked  at  Miohael  with  her  clear,  honest  eyes. 

'  I  believe  you  are  right-,'  she  said,  as  if  he  had  given  her  some 
interesting  information  ;  '  he  has  made  me  think  about  a  heap  of 
things.    He's  a  smart  chap,  end  I  like  him.' 

Michael  stood  a  minute  quite  still ;  then  he  took  up  his  hat 
and  riding-whip  &om  ^e  little  side-table  on  which  he  bad  placed 
them,  and,  in  a  softened  voice  : — 

'  Very  well,  Polly.  You  can  write  to  Patchett,  as  you  proposed 
— I  think  you  have  the  right  end  of  tlie  stick ;  but  if  he  makes 
any  more  objections,  you  bad  better  see  dad.    Good-bye.' 

'You  are  not  going  yet,  Michael?  you  are  not  going  away 
whilst  you  are  angry  with  me  ?  '  she  said,  rising  and  advancing  a 
step  towards  him. 

*  Not  angry  now — I  own  I  wBs  a  bit  angry  at  first,  but  now — ' 
He  stopped  as  if  he  did  not  like  to  complete  the  sentence ;  but 

her  clear  eyes  opened  with  quick  inquiry,  and  there  was  some- 
thing of  sharp  command  in  her  tone. 

'Well,  now?' 

'  Now,  I  am  only  sorry.' 

*  For  what  ? ' 
'  For  myself.' 

That  was  not  what  he  meant  to  Bay,  and  ehe  knew  it.  It  was 
part  of  the  truth,  however,  and  she  knew  that  too,  but  she  would 
not  force  his  confidence.  So,  they  said  '  Oood-bye ; '  he  promised 
to  be  over  in  the  morning  to  see  the  cow,  and  they  parted  as  if 
nothing  particular  had  happened. 

In  thie  ball  he  met  Sarah. 

'  You  are  going  soon,  Michael.' 

*  Yes,  I  have  something  to  do  in  the  village^  and  I  want  to  get 
Jiome  early.' 

She  laid  hsr  hand  on  his  arm,  stopping  liim  as  he  was  about  to 
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'  What  is  the  matter  ?— you  are  net  ape&kihgliln  yourself,  you 
ue  fiot  lookiog  like  yourself.' 

*  I  don't  feel  like  myself  to-day,  Sarah ;  I'm  queer,  and'  out  of 
sorts.  But  it's  nothing  to  make  a  bother  about.  Ill  be  all  rig^t 
in  a  day  or  two.    Good-hye,  good-bye.' 

And '  he  hastily  made  hia  -way  oat,  took  hia  mare  Out  of  the 
stable,  and  lode  off  without  once  looking  behind.  ''■ 

Sarah  did  not  g^  to  her  cousin  immediately.  She  went  into 
the  kitchen,  gave  some  meohanical  instructions  to  the  girl^rbo 
was  busy  -wa^ng  up  the  dinner-plates ;  then  into  the  dury,  and 
surveyed  the  basins  of  cream  without  any  apparent  object ;  and, 
lastly,  she  wrat  out  by  the  back  door,  and,  shading  bw  eyee  with 
her  hand,  gazed  over  the  meadow  and  down  towards  the  river, 
where  Walton  was  fishing. 

All  the  time  she  was  thinking  of  Michael  Hazell's  s^i^pe 
manner.    There  had  been  a  quaiiel  with  Polly.    Why  t 

If  Michael  had  told  her  his  way  of  it,  he  would  have  said  that 
Folly  had  given  him  hia  dismissal,  and  did  not  want  hitn  to 
interfere  in  her  affairs  in  future ;  that  ehe  bad  owned  outriglit 
that  Walton  was  the  man  of  her  choice ;  and  so,  Midiael  had 
nothing  more  to  say.  This  was  a  matter  in  which  she  had  the 
best  right  to  decide  for  herself.  He  could  give  her  no  advice,  for, 
judging  by  his  own  feelings,  it  was  an  affair  in  which  common 
sense  played  no  part.  She  had  decided,  and  he  would -do  the  best 
he  could  to  forward  her  wishes  and  her  interests;  onlyr— —  I 

He  had  ridden  quietly  enough  until  he  enteeed  the  gates  of 
the  Earl's  Park.  There  was  a  magnificent  drive  of  three  miles 
from  one  highway  to  the  other,  the  House  standing  aboat  midway. 
The  Park  was  studded  with  hnge  oaks,  of  great  gh1.h  and:  age, 
'  broad-spreading  elms,  and  beeches  which  flashed  in  the  sunlight 
Uke  silver.  Under  the  shade  of  the  treea  were  herds  of  deer,  lor 
which  the  Eart  preserved  so  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  Talnable 
land  in  grass.  There  were  many  who  grumbled  at  this  hobby,  as 
an  unjust  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  the  soil ;  but  the 
Earl  paid  no  heed ;  he  was  kindly,  stuck  to  hia  hobby,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  the  county,  gave  {ree  passage  through 
the  Park  to  all  light  vehicles,  pedestrians,  and  horsemen. 

So,  Michael  Hazell  entered  the  Park,  and  then  be  started  at 
such  .a  &rious  gallop  that  the  frightened  deer  scattered  in  all 
directions,  some  for  a  minute  flying  madly  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  horseman,  then  turning  suddenly  off  and  disappearing  dowli 
the  hollow,  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  a  clear  stream,  crossed  by 
many  shadows  of  beeches  and  willows.  i    m  ^o  i  ■ 

,  Buring  that  short  quick  ride  he  worked  out  the—  •  «ilyl  ^ ,  He 
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had  hoped— more,  he  had  expected — that  ahe  was  to  be  his  wife 
and  ehe  knew  it.  She  bad  accepted  his  serrioe — how  faithful  and 
earnest  it  had  been,  Bhe  could  tell ;  and  now,  with  a  breath,  she 
blew  to  the  vinde  the  whole  arraDgements  aiid  the  most  precious 
piospeote  of  hia  life. 

And  for  what  ?  Tom  Walton  was,  no  doubt,  a  fine  fellow ;  he 
was  a  capital  judge  of  horseflesh  ;  he  knew  all  about  racing  and 
London  life ;  be  was  good-natured  when  he  was  not  crossed,  and 
he  was  the  heir  of  Walton  Abbey.  Walton  Abbey  was  a  good-gised 
&rin,  the  freehold  of  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Waltons 
for  many  generations.  But  Walton  knew  nothing  of  &rming,  and 
the  place  was  so  encumbered  that,  when  the  old  people  died,  bis 
position  would  be  a  very  poor  one.  Besides,  there  were  brothers 
and  sisters  to  provide  for,  and  Tom's  share  would  be  thus  still 
further  reduced. 

Folly  knew  all  t^t,  and  yet  she  coold  for  the  sake  of  a  man  in 
fluch  a  position  disr^ard  all  old  associations,  and  turn  away  from 
Michael  Hazell,  who,  although  only  the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer, 
was  a  wealthy  man.  Tom  Walton,  too,  was  not  the  man  to  make 
a  woman  happy ;  there  were  some  sad  stories  linked  with  his  name; 
but  the  fascinations  of  the  reckless  ne'er-do-well  seemed  to  have 
conquered  Folly,  as  they  conquer  most  women,  through  some 
perversity  of  the  feeling  of  pity. 

Ther^ore,  Michael  had  said,  *  I  am  sorry  for  myself ' — which 
was  quite  true — what  he  meant  to  say  was,  '  I  am  sorry  for  you.' 
And  therefore  be  said  now,  *  So  be  it ;  I  will  help  her  all  I  can.' 

If  Saiah  had  asked  ber  cousin  what  was  her  way  of  it.  Folly, 
would  have  told  ber  that  Michael  was  very  queer  in  his  conduct 
that  he  had  been  angry  with  her  for  saying  she  liked  Tom  Walton 
which  was  a  fact,  and  she  couldn't  tetl  a  lie  and  say  she  didnt. 
Michael  would  have  been  as  angry  with  her  if  he  discovered  the  lie 
as  he  was  about  the  truth.  Of  course  she  knew  that  he  misunder- 
stood what  she  meant  by  saying  that  she  liked  Walton,  but  he 
would  g^ve  her  no  opportunity  to  explain ;  and  after  all  she  saw 
no  reason  why  she  should  be  compelled  to  explain  her  likings  or 
dislikings  to  Michael  Hazell. 

He  bad  no  right  to  control  her,  and  she  would  not  submit  to  be 
controlled  by  any  man,  unless  he  were  her  husband — and  not  by 
him,  unless  he  were  reasonable.  Maybe  she  had  thought  some- 
times that  Michael  would  hold  that  relationship  towards  her ;  but 
be  had  no  business  to  asaum  e  it.  He  had  no  business  to  give  out 
that  they  were  engaged,  as  he  must  have  done,  or  Walton  would 
never  have  dared  to  put  the  impertinent  question  to  her.    She 
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was  her  own  misttesB,  and  she  was  indignant  that  even  Michael 
should  claim  authority  over  her. 

It  was  not  iair  of  him,  and  she  had  a  good  mind  to  go  to  her 
guaidian,  Job  Hazell,  and  tell  him  how  badly  his  son  bad 
behaved.  As  if  she  cared  for  Mm  I  And  now  she  came  to  think  of 
it,  Tom  Walton  vas  a  smart-looking  fellow,  and  always  kind  and 
conaideiate.  There  was  no  denying  that  he  was  a  fool  about  &rm- 
work ;  but  everybody  owned  that  be  knew  what  a  horse  ought  to  be, 
and  that  counted  for  something  in  these  days  when  horses  were  at 
war  prices. 

There  were  no  more  accounts  made  up  that  day.  She  gathered 
up  the  papers,  methodically  still,  however,  and  put  them  in  her 
desk.  In  doing  so,  she  found  the  rosebud  which  Michael  had 
thrown  down  in  bis  passion.  She  had  seen  him  playing  with  it, 
and  now  she  was  going  to  throw  it  out  at  the  window ;  but  she 
checked  the  movement  of  her  hand,  and  hurriedly  flung  the  rose- 
bud into  the  desk  amongst  her  business  papers,  closing  the  Ud 
quickly  as  if  ashamed  of  what  she  bad  done. 

'  What  have  you  been  saying  to  Michael  ? '  said  Sarah,  who  had 
entered  the  room  very  quietly.     '  Have  you  been  quarrelling  ? ' 

*  He's  an  ass,'  answered  Polly  emphatically,  as  she  put  her  desk 
away, '  and  Mr.  Walton  is  a  fine  fellow.' 

'  Oh '  exclaimed  Sarah  quietly,  but  with  many  variations  on 

the  prolonged  note. 

She  was  puzzled  at  first  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  her  cousin ; 
and  tben,  as  she  understood,  a  light  leapt  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
would  have  bugged  her  with  joy  ;  but  her  placid  nature  did  not 
give  vent  to  the  enthusiasm. 

'You  are  thinking  of  Michael,  although  you  are  angry  with 
him.' 

*  No,'  said  Polly  firmly,  •  I  am  thinking  of  Tom  Walton,  and 
I  wish  he  had  not  gone  away  so  soon.' 

The  light  darkened  in  Sarah's  eyes :  it  waa  difficult  to  under- 
stand Polly,  sometimes. 
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It  was  a  slow,  still  life  the  people  lived  in  Duntborpe  and  the 
country  round  about ;  and  they  enjoyed  it.  Whose  oow  had  calved  ? 
whose  mare  bad  foaled  ?  who  got  the  first  prize  at  the  last  agri- 
cultural show  ?  who  got  the  biggest  price  for  &t  cattle  ?  who  was 
buried  to-day,  and  who  was  to  be  married  to-morrow  ?— formed  the 
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sttl^le  of  eoftTersatioo-^Uie  weatii«raDd'tJie  [wwpeftt  of  the  on^ 
fonninf^,  of  course,  Blvaye  the  leadisgf  toj»c.  '  Theve  ww»  domertio 
subjects,  toa,  wbldi  turned  up  at  inteorals  to  enliven  tiie  orilinaTy 
gosdp  with  a  8p]oe  of  -scnndal.  When  any  of  the  fanoen'  vivea 
or  tlie  trade«iMopIe^  wives  drove  to  Biibop  b  Stoitfbrd  and  tocA:  traio 
to  London,  there  was  talk  provided  for  -at  least'  a  weeb :  vhy  did 
she  go  ?  What  was  she  going  for  ?  What  %as  she  doing  in  the 
City?  And  wasn't  she  going  too  often?'  These  qoertions  wew 
always  received  with  wise  noddings  of  "tjie  head,  knowing '  looks, 
and  probably  an  interchange  of  winks  indicating  that  there  conld 
be  no  good  in  the  excursions  of  the  persons  'referred  to.  But  it 
was  all  done  in  such  a  slow  way,  that-'even  scandal  lost  its 
sting. 

The  place  and  people  seemed  to  be  always  drowsy.  The  lawyer 
received  a  daily  paper,  which  he  passed  on  to  the  doctor;-  The 
parson  received  the  7Wi«»  at  half-price,  the  day  after  publication, 
and  he  passed  it  on  to  the  curate.  The  shopk«epers  were  always 
lounging  at  their  doors,  and  the  only  men  who  seemed  to  have 
business  to  attend  to  were  the  brewer  and  the  innkeeper ;  but  even 
they  were  able  to  take  life  calmly,  and  never-  ran  the  risk  of 
disturbing  digestion  by  untimely  bustle.  For  the  mass,  there  was 
apparently  nothing  particular  to  do,  but  to  move  about  in  ui  eaay 
way — as  if  they  had  only  to  sow  at  leisure  and  reap  at  pleasure. 
The  parson  preached  in  a  slow  monotonous  way,  as  if  be  were  half 
asleep  whilst  reading  his  own  sermon.  The  pe«^le  listened  drowsily, 
and  the  shafts  of  mote-speckled  light  streamed  in  tbnnigfa  the 
stained  windows  with  an  air  of  heavy  indiff^noe,  asif'tfaey-would 
not  have  been  there  if  tbey  could  have  helped  it. 

^Ilie  olondless  blue  sky,  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  bees,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  all  conspired  to  make  an  atmosphere  in  wbieh 
the  weary  City  man  would  have  felb  himsrif  at  test.  The  sitnple 
waj^  of  the  simple  people  would  have  filled  him  with  joy  and 
wonder :  there  was  suoh  a  delightful  sense  of  repose  in  all  tbey  did 
and  in  all  their  surroundings.  The  green  undulating  land^pe, 
over  which  the  heavy  foliage  of  the  trees  cast  broad  shadows,  sug- 
gestive of  cool  retreats  from  the  heat  of  the  day — the  perfume  of 
the  hedge-rows,  the  song  of  the  clear  river  as  it  crawled  through 
the  plain,  Sashing  many  hues  in  the  eyes  under  the  sunlight — were 
all  fall  of  repose,  and  the  only  noise  which  disturbed  it  was  the 
musieal  chorus  of  birds,  or  the  caw,  caw,  of  the  clouds  of'  crows 
•moving  slowly  £rom  one  rich  field  to  another. 

Every  Johnny  had  his  Joan,  and  the  wildest  -  excitemeait  of 
their  lives  was  when  at  the  Fair  he  gave  ber  a  bag  of  iMts  or  a 
packet  of  eweetmeats,  and  in  the  evening  treated  faerto-a-duwein 
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the  big  room  of  the  '  Grey  Goose,'  the  second-rate  inn  of  the 
place.  The  'Queen's  Head '  was  more  select,  and  its  customers 
were  the  squires  of  the  district  and  the  chief  farmerB,  although 
they  had  a  tap-room  in  which  the  lads  and  lasses  might  sit  and 
drink  heer ;  but  no  undue  hilarity  was  allowed.  Still,  the  inn  of 
a  Saturday  night  was  rather  noisy  in  taproom  and  parlour. 

The  labourers  in  the  taproom  had  their  discussions  about  the 
fate  of  the  nation,  and  occasionally  grew  angry  with  one  another, 
80  that  the^  became  eager  to  settle  the  whole  matter  by  a  personal 
combat  in  the  yard ;  an  arrangement  which  was  always  interdicted 
by  the  landlord,  but  sometimes  came  ofT  in  the  street  or  in  the 
nearest  meadow. 

The  farmers  and  aristocratic  tradesmen  in  the  parlour  became 
noisy  over  the  prices  of  grain,  and  the  betting  on  the  favourite  for 
the  neit  horse-race.  It  was  a  sporting  and  hunting  county,  full  of 
traditions  of  tamous  sportsmen  and  famous  horses.  Sir  Montague 
Lewis  had  bought  at  an  enormous  price  the  winner  of  &  Derby, 
and  his  atables  at  Elizabeth  House  were  besieged  by  admiring 
crowds  for  a  year  or  more.  The  Earl  always  had  a  fine  stud  of 
horses  in  his  stables,  and  the  farmers  had  a  paasioD  for  trotting 
matches.  The  games  in  which  the  boys  of  the  Grammar  ^hoot 
delighted  most  were  •  hare  and  hounds '  and  foot-races.  The 
bigger  boys  understood  the  meaning  of  'the  long  odds'  and 
'  hedging.' 

Tbe  village— or  town,  as  the  people  called  it — consistect  of  the 
main  street,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  in  which  were  the  leading 
shops,  all  the  doctors,  the  two  lawyers,  and  the  apothecaries,  Tlie 
appearance  of  the  street  was  interesting.  \\Tiitewashed  and  red- 
tiled  little  houses  stood  side  by  side  with  newly  erected  buildings 
covered  with  slate  and  possessed  of  bow-windows.  Newly  decorated 
shops  flourished  in  all  the  glory  of  fresh  paint,  beside  the  dingy- 
looking  premises  of  some  old-established  dealer  who  felt  his 
custom  too  safe  to  be  tempted  into  rivalry  of  gaudy  colours.  Out 
of  the  street  branched  many  lanes,  alleys,  and  side  streets  which 
had  a  curious  way  of  winding  about  and  bringing  a  stranger  back 
to  the  point  from  which  he  started. 

But  it  was  a  cosy  kind  of  place,  and  the  houses  nestled  together 
in  a  neighbourly  way ;  and  despite  many  petty  jealousies  and  not  a 
little  scandal,  the  people  were  kindly  towards  each  other,  and 
whenever  there  was  illness  in  a  house  there  was  ready  and  practical 
help  given  to  the  afflicted  family. 

At  one  end  of  the  main  street,  and  only  separated  l^  a  field, 
was  the  railway  station  ;  at  the  other  end,  the  common.  Facing 
the  common,  and  the  laat  building  in  the  street,  was  the  <  Queen's 
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Head.'  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  commoD,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  small  cottages,  with  patches  of  garden  in  fh>Dt, 
was  the  Grey  G-oose  Inn.  When  the  host  of  the  Queen's  Head 
met  the  master  of  the  Grey  Goose,  he  patronised  him  and  wished 
him  success.  The  (Jrey  Goose  thought  the  Queen's  Head  an 
upstart,  but  they  were  very  good  friends  for  ail  that,  only  their 
wives  were  '  not  on  speaking  terms.'  That  was  the  mild  way  of 
saying  they  couldn't  abide  each  other,  and  the  children  of  the  one 
family  were  strictly  forbidden  to  have  anjrthing  to  say  to  the 
children  of  the  other. 

But  Sunday  came ;  the  men  and  women  put  on  their  best  attire, 
and  marched  with  calm  propriety  to  church.  The  old  church, 
with  its  grey,  massive  tower,  stood  at  the  end  of  the  common,  near 
the  ford,  solid  and  venerable,  the  solemn  guardian  of  the  morals  of 
the  people.  Its  bell  tolled  with  a  deep  tone  and  calmly,  as  if 
conscious  of  its  rights  of  precedence,  and  undisturbed  by  the  sharp 
tinkling  of  the  chapel  bells  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town.  There 
was  a  serene  atmosphere,  and  a  sense  of  peace  and  sunshine  every- 
where. 

Michael  Hazell  came  clattering  out  of  the  Earl's  Park  and 
passed  the  common,  where  an  honest  donkey  ^vas  drowsily  engaged 
in  munching  the  thistles,  and  looked  up  in  solemn  wonder  at  a 
fellow-creature  being  ridden  so  hard.  Passing  the  Grey  Goose,  the 
smith,  who  was  sitting  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  house,  with  a 
pewter  of  foaming  ale  on  the  table  beside  him,  and  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  suddenly  hallooed  to  Hazell  to  stop. 

The  suddenness  of  the  shout  caused  him  to  pull  up ;  but 
without  turning  he  called  out : 

•  I  can't  stop  now,  Darton.' 

'  There's  a  ^oe  loose,  and  you'll  lame  the  mare,'  shouted  the 
smith  back  ;  and  in  a  lower  tone,  *  and  a  screw  loose  too,  it  seems 
to  me.' 

Hazell  was  as  careful  of  every  animal  under  bis  charge  as  he 
would  be  of  a  human  being.  He  instantly  dismounted,  and  found 
that  the  smith  was  right. 

'  111  take  lier  round  to  the  smithy ;  but  get  the  shoe  put  right 
as  quick  as  you  can,  for  I'm  in  a  buny.' 

•She'll  be  ready  in  half  an  hour,'  said  the  smith,  leisurely  pro- 
ceeding to  drink  Ms  ale  and  smoke  his  pipe. 

The  smith's  shop,  a  low-roofed  building  with  red  tiles  and 

whitewashed  walls,  was  only  a  few  yards  fiirther  along  the  road. 

Michael  led  the  mare  through  a  labyrinth  of  old  wheels,  infirm 

ploughs  and  carts,  into  the  shed,  and  gave  her  in  charge  of  the  lad, 

-    .l^.OOi^lC 
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who,  as  be  approached,  thrust  into  a  tub  of  water  a  bar  of  hot  iron 
which  hissed  and  spluttered  angrily. 

WalkiDg  rapidly  into  the  village,  his  head  bent,  as  if  much 
more  than  the  wel^re  of  the  nation  weighed  upoD  his  shoulders, 
he  ran  a-tilt  against  a  man,  who  was  tumiog  the  comer  of  the  lane 
which  led  up  &om  the  river. 

•Hallo I— oh,  it's  jou,  Hazell.  You're  in  a  deuce  of  n 
hurry.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  a-m  in  a  hurry.     Good-day.' 

'  Stop  a  minute,  man ;  you  have  nearly  knocked  the  breath  out 
of  me,  and  you  have  hurt  my  foot  most  confoundedly.' 

'  I  am  sorry — it  was  an  accideut — I  can[8ay  no  more.' 

'  You  can  do  sometbiug,  though.  Give  me  your  arm  across  the 
road  to  the  inn.' 

Without  a  word  Michael  complied ;  and  Walton,  with  bis  aid, 
limped  along,  ezplaimug  his  misfortune  by  the  way  with  that 
kind  of  cynical  disheUef  in  everjrthing  except  'luct,'  which  is 
the  lazy  man's  refuge,  and  which  was  to  Michael  so  utterly  incom- 
prehensible. 

*  I'm  an  unlucky  beg^r,  but  one  must  take  it  just  as  it  comes.  I 
had  bad  luck  at  the  Meadow,  I  had  bad  luck  in  the  river,  and  just 
when  things  seemed  to  be  changing  for  the  better — when  I  had 
hooked  as  pretty  a  trout  as  you  ever  saw,  I  had  to  leap  a  ditch 
that  one  might  hop  over,  but  it  cost  me  a  sprained  ankle.  I  didn't 
think  it  was  much  until  you  trampled  on  my  foot ;  but,  by  Jove,  Z 
feel  it  now.' 

'  111  send  the  doctor  up  to  you,'  muttered  Hazell,  vexed  aa 
well  as  sorry  that  he  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  mishap, 
unable  to  break  away  firom  Walton,  and  irritated  at  being  com- 
pelled to  remain  with  him.  So  he  suggested^  going  for  the 
doctor. 

'  Come  in,  and  have  a  glass  with  me ;  the  ostler  or  boots  will 
run  for  thegreat  healer  of  broken  limbs  and  broken  hearts — Imean, 
disordered  stomachs.     Come  along.' 

'Thank  you,  I  must  go.' 

Tbey  were  etanding^in  the  private^  passage  which  led  from  the 
arched  entrance  to  the  stable  court  into  the  parlour.  There  was 
only  a  dim  light  in  the  passage,  and  Walton  peered  into  his  com- 
panion's face. 

'  At  least  complete  your  work,  and  get  me  inside.' 

Michael  flung  open  the  door  impatiently,  and  almost  lifted 
Walton  into  a  chair ;  then  turned  to  go. 

'  Come,  Hazell,'  said  Walton  in  a  low  voice,  with  something  of 
sincerity  in  the  tone,  'you  have  won  the  day.    We  need  not 
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quarrel.  Lots  of  fellows  have  courted  the  ume  lase,  aod  the 
winner  and  the  loser  have  been  friends  afterwards.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  the  loser  who  should  have  the  privilege  of  grumbling.  You 
are  the  winner,  and  I  say,  all  right.' 

*  I  dont  understand  your  jokes.' 

'Faith,  there's  not  much  of  a  joke  in  it — on  your  account  she 
sent  tae  about  my  business.' 

'  And  on  your  account  she  sent  mo  about  mine.' 

'What!' 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  with  an  expression  of  blank 
bewilderment.  Michael,  who  was  at  first  angry  with  Walton  for 
trying  to  make  fun  of  him,  could  not  discredit  the  honesty  of 
Walton's  surprise,  and  he  became  calm,  feeling  that  there  was 
something  to  be  cleared  up  here. 

Walton,  knowing  the  man  pretty  well,  tkouffht  he  would  not 
tell  a  lie,  although  it  was  a  theory  of  his  that  every  man  will  lie 
when  occasion  requires  it.  So,  at  first,  there  was  the  feeling  of 
surprise,  followed  by  one  of  gratification  and  new  hope.  He  bad 
resigned  himself,  as  he  fancied,  to  the  idea  that  Polly  Holt  was  to 
marry  Hazell,  and  now  he  learned  from  the  man  himself  that  she 
was  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Why,  she  must  have  been 
simply  coquetting  with  him  in  order  to  make  the  more  of  her  sur- 
render. 

He  laughed  outright,  at  the  absurd  position  of  afiEairs,  aod  at 
himself  for  taking  a  woman  at  her  word — there  were  endless  pro- 
verbs to  prove  that  the  man  who  did  so  was  a  fool. 

'Well,  women  are  the  drollest  compound  of  sweetness  and 
devilment,  of  kindness  and  cruelty,  of  good  sense  and  folly — ay, 
and  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  all  created  animals.  Why,  what  an 
ass  I  was  to  think  she  meant  anything  mere  than  to  annoy  me ! 
She ' 

Michael's  hand  was  on  his  shoulder,  gasping  it  m  that  he 
winced. 

'  You  had  bettei  stop  there,  Walton,  if  you  mean  what  youare 
saying  to  apply  to  her '  (he  could  not  bring  himself  to  pronounce 
Polly's  name  in  this  man's  presence).  '  She  has  a  right  to  please 
herself  in  choosing  a  partner,  and  whoever  he  may  be,  no  man 
shall  Bpeak  with  disrespect  of  her  in  my  presence.' 

Michael  was  quite  cool  now,  and  this  was  another  suriHise  for 
Walton  ;  bis  love  and  his  bata  were  of  a  shallow  order :  he  could 
not  understand  why  people  sbonld  keep  up  a  quarrel;  neither 
could  he  understand  why  a  man  who  had  just  been  dismissed  by 
the  girl  be  had  set  bin  mind  on  marrying  should  care  two  straws 
what  was  said  about  her. 
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'  All  right,  Hazell,  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  l  e  raying  anything 
diflrespectful  of  PoUy  Holt,  for— well,  I'll  see  about  it  when  thin 
confounded  spnin  is  got  rid  of.  But  mind,  it  was  you  yourself 
who  told  me  that  she  said  no.' 

'  And  you  told  me  that  she  had  aaid  no  to  you.' 

'Tb4t-ineaos^e,are  both  at  liberty  to  foUon  or  halt  as  we 
plea^. .  1  cry  follow,,  and  by  Jove,  my  Wood's  getting  warm  in  the 
chas&and^ob,  thg  devil  I ' 

The  latter  exclamation  wa3  one  of  pain,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  rhapsody.  In  bis  excitement  be  bad  lifted  his  spiained 
limb  froip  the  chair  with  a  sudden  jerk,  which  produced  a  pang 
su^cicnt  to  remind  him  of  his  accident. 

. 'I  forgot  you  wanted  a  doctoi,'  Baid  Michael  qwetly;  'good- 
day,' 

He  w^ot  out,  and  as  soon  as  he  gyt  into  the  open  air  be  drew 
a  loi^  breath,  took  ofThis  hat,  and  wiped  his  brow.  He  oould  not 
make, out  the. po^^itioo.  There  vras  to  him,  as  to  Walton,  a  certain 
amount  of  relief  in  what  he  had  just  been  told — only,  he  could 
not  bfar  to  think  of  Folly  as  a  coquette  I 

His  ideal  Folly  was  an  honest,  straightforward  woman,  with 
,mucb  good  s^nse,  gneat  energy,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical iarining^ — imd  all  this  combined  with  a  sympathetic  and  faith- 
ful heart  which  would  find  its  highest  joy  in  making  home  a  bliss- 
ful retreat  from  all  the  weariness  and  worry  of  the  world.  How 
he  had  dreamed  and  hoped ! 

There  was  something  thick  in  his  throat  as  he  thought  of  this 
now,  and  he  gasiwd, '  Oh,  PoUy ! ' 

The  Polly  represented  to  him  by  Walton  was  a  weak,  vain 
woman,  who  did  not  core  how  much  pain  ^he  caused,  bo  long  as  she 
gratified  her  own  i'oplish  desire  of  conquest :  a  selfish,  worldly 
womaUi  and  yet  a  fooL 

He  ran  away  from  that  horrible  presentment ;  and,  although 
feverishly  eager  to  discharge  his  business  in  the  village  and  get 
away  from  it,  he  did  not  forget  to  send  the  doctor  to  the  Queen's 
Head. 

Walton  ordered  in  brandy  and  soda.  Then,  waiting  for  the 
doctor,  he  leaned,  back  in  his  chair  and  whistled  to  himself  the  air 
of  the  song :      , 

Here's  to  the  nuiden  of  Inshful  fifteen, 

Here's  tc  the  widow  of  fifty  ; 

'  "Here's  to  the  flaiinting,  extrnTagont  queftn, 

Aod  kere'i  to  the  faouiewife  that's  thrfftj. 


U»  bad. «juite'foi^tt«)  the  misfortunes  of  the  ds^. 


L  .ooc^lc 
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L  SAVE  AT    DRAUSHTS. 


PoLLl's  humour  during  the  whole  of  that  afteraoon  perplexed 
everybody  about  tbe  farm.  At  one  minute  Bhe  was  speaking  with  a 
tongue  sharp  as  a  razor,  at  the  next  bhe  was  laughing  and  joking. 

She  attended  to  business,  however,  with  even  unusual  enei^, 
as  if  she  wished  to  satisfy  herself  that  she  could  do  quite  well  with- 
out the  guidance  or  advice  of  anybody.  The  hay  that  was  dry,  she 
saw  carted  into  the  barn-yard,  and  was  particular  about  the  shape 
of  the  stacks ;  the  hay  that  had  been  lately  mown,  she  saw  pro- 
perly tossed  and  spread.  She  attended  to  the  sick  cow  herself,  but 
she  spoke  with  contempt  of  Michael  Hazell's  doctoring,  and  wished 
she  had  called  in  the  Vet  (Veterinary  Surgeon)  at  onoe.  But 
Michael's  instructions  were  carried  out  with  remarkable  fidelity. 

In  the  evening  she  gave  a  blithe  good-night  to  those  of  Uie 
haymakers  who  passed  her.  Then  she  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
meadow,  watching  the  men  and  women  trudging  cheerfidly  home- 
ward, with  their  cans  and  odd  bundles  in  their  hands  :  some  of  the 
wives  carried  bundles  of  sticks  which  they  had  prudentially  picked 
up  by  the  way ;  the  lads  and  the  lasses,  as  they  went  along,  were 
chaffing  each  other,  making  trysts,  or  quarrelling  and  threatening 
never  to  speak  to  each  other  again. 

She  wished  that  she  had  been  one  of  them.  She  took  oS*  her 
hat,  feeling  the  atmosphere  too  close  for  pleasant  breathing,  and 
swung  it  to  and  fro  on  her  finger.  Tbe  glow  of  a  broad  red  sunset 
fell  on  her  face  and  tried  to  brighten  its  shadows,  fell  on  her  hair 
and  made  it  shine  like  gold. 

She  shaded  her  eyes  with  both  hands  for  a  minute,  and  tried  to 
look  far  beyond  the  horizon ;  then,  as  the  sun's  reflections  gradually 
deepened  in  tone  irom  fierce  red  to  orange,  piu^le,  and  afterwards 
to  a  warm  blue  with  only  streaks  of  fire,  she  turned  and  walked 
■lowly  towards  the  house. 

The  evenings  at  the  Meadow  farm  were  very  quiet  as  a  rule. 
Polly  saw  that  all  was  right  outside  ;  that  horses  and  cattle  had 
been  properly  cared  for,  and  that  the  doors  of  tbe  stables,  the  bam, 
and  the  hen-house  were  locked,  and  the  keys  delivered  at  the 
house.  Sarah  saw  that  the  dairy  had  been  cleaned  up,  that  the 
cane  were  ready  for  the  morning's  milk,  and  that  the  dishes,  plates, 
and  kitchen  generally  had  been  all  made  trim. 

Then  the  two  sat  in  the  parlotu- ;  a  large  paraffin  lamp  on  the 
table,  with  a  big  green  shade  over  the  globe,  so  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  room  was  in  darkness,  and  so  ghostly  on  dark  and  stormy 
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night's,  tbat  Polly  would  rise  aod  lift  the  bhade  off.  Saiah  sat 
sening  or  knitting  at  one  side  of  the  table,  and  Polly,  at  the  other, 
generally  tried  to  read  aloud  to  her  companion  from  some  magazine 
or  book.  The  evening  closed  by  both  of  them  yawning  a  great  deal 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  going  to  bed  before  ten. 

Things  went  on  very  much  as  usual  on  this  evening,  till  the  two 
girls  sat  down  in  the  parlour. 

Sarah  took  her  seam  in  hand,  and  Polly  her  book,  Polly  opened 
the  book,  leaned  back  in  the  big  old-fashioned  chair  which  bad  been 
her  father's,  and  hia  father's  before  him,  and  was  in  shape  similar 
to  that  of  a  hall  porter.  She  looked  at  the  page,  and  then  looked 
up  to  Sarah. 

'  This  is  a  stupid  book,  I  just  glanced  at  the  end,  and  the 
lovers  all  die  off,  and  I  don't  like  to  be  made  miserable  by  a  story. 
We  have  bothers  enough  of  our  own  every-day.' 

Sarah's  thread  had  run  out,  so  she  drew  another  from  the  reel, 
bit  the  end  off,  threaded  her  needle,  and  began  her  seam  again, 

'  You  need  not  read  the  book,  if  you  don't  like  it,'  she  said, 
placing  the  seam  across  her  knee  and  fastening  it  with  a  pin  to 
keep  it  steady  whilst  she  sewed. 

'  But  maybe  you  like  it  ? ' 

'  I  do :  it's  a  very  good  story.' 

*  What  makes  you  think  so  ? ' 

'  Because  you  tell  me  that  the  end  is  melancholy.  That  is  true 
to  nature,  for  the  end  of  all  our  lives  is  melancholy ;  to  ourselves, 
because  we  look  back  and  see  how  few  of  our  beet  wishes  we  have 
realised ;  and  to  those  aroimd  us  it  must  be  full  of  melancholy,  if  they 
care  for  us  at  all.   I  like  sad  stories,  because  the  whole  world  is  sad,' 

'  Oh,  rubbish  I '  exclaimed  Polly,  flinging  the  book  on  to  the 
couch.  'The  world  is  well  enough,  if  we  could  only  take  the 
pleasures  that  offer  themselves,  without  waiting  for  pleasures  that 
can  never  turn  up.  It's  like  the  foolish  vigin,  who  went  through 
a  whole  field  of  wheat  without  plucking  an  ear  because  she  always 
ejpected  to  find  a  bigger  one  ferther  on.  She  ought  to  have  died 
of  shame  at  her  own  greediness  when  she  got  to  the  end  of  the  path, 
and  found  there  was  nothing  but  dwarfs  and  stubble.' 

Polly  looked  as  if  she  thought  there  was  wisdom  as  well  as  spite 
in  what  she  had  said.  Sarah  stitched  away  steadily  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then,  in  her  low  voice : — 

'  What  would  you  do,  Buppodng  you  came  to  the  end  of  the  field 
without  having  plucked  your  ear  ? ' 

'  Oh,  me  I '  exclaimed  Polly,  as  if  the  question  put  the  matter 
in  quite  another  light.  '  I  would  turn  back,  or  look  out  for  another 
field.' 
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'  You  forget  that  when  you  have  lived  your  life  you  canpot  turn 
hack)'  was  the  reeponfie ;  and  the  stitch,  Btitch,  went  on  with  irritat- 
ing regularity. 

PoUy  felt  that  she  had  been  pressed  into  a  comer,  and  got  out  of 
it  by  a  method  fiequently  adopted  by  women — namely,  by  letting 
her  opponent  know  that  it  was  no  use  arguing  with  her. 

'  You  are  always  so  nasty  particular,  Sarah,  and  you  can't  see 
a  joke.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  cannot,  juat  now,' 

PoUy  jumped  up. 

'  III  go  over  and  see  uncle  Job.' 

There  was  a  quick  change.in  Sarah's  face,  as  if  it  were  lighted 
up  by  a  pleasant  thought  or  hope.     Sbe  said  quietly : 

*  Isn't  it  late  ? ' 

'  Half-past  eight — no.  He  won't  be  going  to  bed  for  an  hour 
yetf  and  I  can  be  at  Marahstead  in  twenty  minutes.  The  old  man 
likes  to  have  a  game  at  draughts  with  me,  for  he  says  Michael  is  so 
stupid  that  it  is  not  worth  playing  with  htm.' 

Sarah  did  not  surest  any  further  oljections.  She  did  think 
of  proposing  to  accompany  her,  but  Michael  would  no  doubt  see 
her  home,  and  then? — perhaps  things  would  right  themselves. 

Polly's  hat  and  jacket  were  on  in  a  minute,  and  she  was  out  on  the 
path  which  led  by  the  green  lawn  under  the  apple-trees  to  the  gate. 
She  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time,  and  she 
held  up  her  hand  to  see  what  she  was  holding,  so  that  she  might 
know  what  luck  she  was  to  have  during  the  next  month.  For,  ac- 
cording to  an  old  superstition,  if  you  have  copper,  silver,  or  gold  in 
hand  when  you  first  see  the  new  moon,  fortune  will  favour  you  in 
proportion  to  tbe  value  of  the  metal  you  happen  to  be  holding. 
The  superstition  was  also  read  metaphorically  as  affecting  the 
general  fortunes  of  the  individual.  Thus :  copper,  good ;  silver, 
better ;  gold,  best ;  and  if  a  lad  happened  to  be  holding  the  hand 
of  his  sweetheart  at  the  time,  it  was  a  sure  sign  that  she  was  to 
become  bis  wife. 

The  latter  incident  occurred  very  frequently,  but  the  marriage 
did  not  always  &llow. 

Polly  laughed  at  the  superstition,  and  yet  just  now  she  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  something  else  than  her  parasol  in  hand, 
tor  the  Fates  did  not  concern  themselves  with  parasob,  so  far  as 
she  had  ever  heard. 

It  was  still  twilight. .  The  bright  green  of  the  trees  was 
gradually  darkening,  and  in  the  distance  they  looked  like  black 
masses,  showing  fantastic  outlines  against  the  pale  blue  sky.  In 
the  still  atmosphere  there  were  occasional  flutterings  and  excited 
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chirpings  of  biide  ae  the;  settled  for  the  night.  The  barking  of 
dogs,  answeriiig  each  othei  froni  dietant  fanns,  was  heard  with 
riDgular  distJDctaese.  The  drowsy  perfume  of  the  Ume-tcees, 
mingUng  with  that  of  the  hedge  sweetbriars  and  of  the  new-mown 
hay,  filled  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  sweet  repose. 

As  she  passed  a  group  of  whitewashed  and  red-tiled  cottages, 
the  labourers  and  their  iwivea  were  sitting  on  the  doorsteps  or  on 
Btoole,  resting  after  the  day's  labour.  Everybody  saluted  Polly 
with  a  kindly  '  Good  evening '  as  she  passed. 

*  Looks  like  as  there  was  to  be  a  storm  to-night,'  said  one  of  the 
men  wisely,  and  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  at  the  same  time 
As  she  walked  up  the  lane  leading  to  Hazell's  bouse,  she  heard 
the  load  stamp  of  the  horses  in  the  stable,  and  the  grating  rattle 
of  the  halter  rope  as  it  was  drawn  through  the  rings  which  secured 
them  to  their  stalls. 

At  Marshstead,  as  at  most  of  the  farms  in  the  district,  Uie 
door  was  rarely  looked  or  bolted,  and  Polly  stepped  into  the  ball 
without  knocking.  A  terrier  hounded  out  of  the  kitchen  with  a 
shrill  bark,  wbit^  was  instantly  changed  to  a  d^ighted ,  cry  of 
rec<^ition,'  and  in  his  cheery  welcome  he  jumped  frantically  upon 
Polly  and  round  about  her. 

'  Down,  Ted,  down,'  she  said  softly,  with  something  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure  in  his  greeting. 

She  knew  where  to  find  her  guardian.  She  openedthe  parlour 
door,  and  Ted  danced  in  before  her.  She  entered  in  this  abrupt 
fashion  without  having  previously  thou^t  of  doing  so,  and  she  ex- 
pected to  see — she  did  not  know  what,  but  in  a  vague  way  she  had  an 
idea  of  Boraething  quite  different  £rom  the  scene  presented  to  her. 
Michael  was  calmly  reading  the  day's  news  to  his  lather,  who 
was  seated  opposite  with  hands  placidly  clasped  before  him,  and 
eyes  6loaed,  Ustening  or  dozing,  no  one  could  say  which ;  but  the 
eyes  opened  widewhenever  the  sou  paused  in  the  reading. 

Job  Hazell  was  a  little  man  ;  his  6gure  had  once  been,  burly, 
hut  during  the  last  few  years  he  had  begun  to  lose  flesh.  His- face, 
which  had  once  been  ruddy  and  full  even  to  puffiness,  now  Iqoked 
pinched,  and  was  marked  by  deep  lines,  which,  combined  with  his 
white  hair,  made  him  appear  an  older  man  than  he  was  in  reality. 
He  had  worked  hard  in  his  youth  and  middle  age ;  he  had  started 
three  sons  fairly  in  business — one  in  Australia  as  a  sheep-^rmer, 
another  in  Vii^nia,  and  the  third  in  London.  He  had  given  his 
two  daughters  very  respectable  dowries  when  they  mairied  ;  and 
fais  eldest  eon,  Michael,  was  to  have  the  farm.  Job  was, veil 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  farmers  of  the  districti-and 
Michael  was  regarded  as  the  heir  to  a  very  comfortable  foEttme., 
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Supper  was  over,  but  the  table  had  not  been  cleared ;  the 
bread  and  cheese  and  glasses  were  still  standing  on  it.  At  the 
comer  beside  Job  was  a  big,  brown,  old-fashioned  ale-jug.  Around 
its  base  were  the  roughly  shaped  figures  in  bas-relief  of  dogs  in 
full  chase  after  a  wooden-looking  stag,' and  at  the  tail  of  the  last 
dog  was  a  huntsman  blowing  a  bom  so  lustily  that  his  cheeks 
seemed  ready  to  crack.  Around  the  centre  were  the  designs  of  a 
windmill,  very  straight  and  square ;  a  tree  of  a  bee-hive  shape, 
and  a  jovial-looking  rustic  in  three  positions :  first  filling  his 
pipe,  a  mug  of  foaming  ale  at  bis  elbow ;  nest  drinking  with 
evident  relish,  and,  in  the  third  place,  leaning  back  taking  his 
ease.  The  jug  was  a  sort  of  family  treasure:  it  had  been  in  the 
house  for  several  generations,  and  unless  served  in  it.  Job  did  not 
think  bis  ale  had  the  right  flavour. 

Michael  stopped  reading,  and  Job  instantly  looked  up,  when 
Polly  entered. 

'  There's  a  good  wencb,'  said  Job,  his  face  brightening.  '  I 
was  wishing  for  you  to  come,  and  here  you  are ;  I  haven't  had  a  game 
for  three  days,  and  I  think  Michael  has  been  reading  all  the  driest 
things  he  could  find  in  the  paper.' 

'  All  right,  imcle,  we  shall  have  a  game,  and  I  am  going  to  beat 
you  to-night,'  she  said,  putting  her  arms  round  bis  neck  and 
kissing  him. 

Tub  old  man  chuckled,  enjoying  the  caress  and  the  fun  of  the 
Idea  of  his  being  beaten  in  the  game. 

*A11  right,  Polly,  all  right — well  see  about  that.  Give  us  the 
board,  Michael,  and  111  give  the  wench  a  lesson.' 

Michael  had  not  once  looked  at  Polly,  and  she  was  aware  of 
that  fact.  Yet  there  was  no  suHdness  in  his  expression  :  be  simply 
seemed  to  have  too  many  serious  matters  to  engage  his  attention 
to  permit  him  to  bother  himself  about  the  presence  of  a  pretty  girl. 
He  rose  calmly,  took  the  drau^t^board  from  a  cupboard,  and 
placed  it  on  the  table  beside  his  father. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Folly,  as  she  began  with  quite  a  business-like 
air  to  arrange  the  men.     She  did  not  lift  her  eyes  from  the  board. 

Michael  nodded,  resumed  his  seat,  and,  taking  up  the  paper 
again,  became  deeply  immersed  in  a  leader  on  the  political  situation. 

Polly  became  just  as  deeply  interested  in  the  game  with  Job 
as  Michael  appeared  to  be  in  his  paper.  Her  eyes  brightened,  her 
cheeks  flushed,  and  she  watched  every  movement  of  the  draught 
men  with  an  eagerness  apparently  as  intense  as  that  of  a  gambler 
who  is  playing  his  last  stake.  She  laughed  excitedly  at  every 
successful  move  she  made,  and  laughed  the  more  when  Job,  seeing 
that  the  game  was  going  against  him,  became  irritable. 
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The  old  &nner  waa  very  fond  of  playing,  but  when  he  lost  the 
game  he  was  apt  to  lose  his  temper  too.  He  would  raise  petty 
quibbles  to  interfere  with  the  moTements  of  his  opponent,  and  in 
moments  of  great  excitement  Polly  had  even  detected  him  slyly 
shifting  the  position  of  one  of  his  men  to  his  own  advantage.  She 
smiled  at  tbiaweakness,  and  pratended  not  to  see  it.  Then,  as  she 
allovred  him  to  be  the  conqueror,  she  was  rewarded  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  old  man's  delight.  He  would  laugh  in  bis  feeble  falsetto,  clasp 
hia  hand  round  his  knee,  and  draw  it  up  nearly  to  his  chin,  aa  if  to 
restrain  the  expression  of  his  excitement ;  he  would  take  a  gulp  of  his 
ale,  and  then  proceed  to  show  that,  if  at  a  certain  point  she  bad  taken 
this  or  that  particular  move,  she  would  have  bad  a  chance  of  winning. 

She  knew  all  his  little  tricks,  and  good-naturedly  opposed  him 
only  long  enough  to  give  him  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he 
really  had  a  clever  antagonist  to  overcome ;  then  she  played  to 
lose,  and  paid  her  penny  (that  was  the  highest  stake  they  played 
for)  as  promptly  as  Job  was  peremptory  in  demanding  it.  On  the 
occasions  when  she  could  not  help  winning,  it  was  remarkable  that 
Job  never  happened  to  have  any  coppeiv  in  his  pocket,  and  always 
forgot  his  losses  at  their  next  meeting. 

But  this  night  the  devil  had  got  into  Polly.  She  looked 
brighter  and  prettier  than  ever,  with  a  dash  of  merry  wickedness  in 
her  eyes  that  might  have  got  over  St.  Anthony.  She  intended  to  win. 

*  That's  a  bad  move,  uncle.' 

<  I— I  didnt  mean  that,  Polly.     Ill  take  it  back.' 

'  No,  no,  thank  you.  Touch  man,  play  man.  I  can't  allow 
you  to  take  it  back.  Three  of  your  men  off  and  crown  mine, 
please.' 

Although  Job  was  always  claiming  the  right  to  take  back  a 
wrong  move  on  his  own  part,  be  was  very  firm  in  reusing  to  allow 
others  to  do  so ;  and  this  practical  turn  of  bis  own  laws  against 
himself  made  him  exclaim  impatiently : 

'  You  are  dreadful  particular  to-night,  Polly.' 

Hitherto,  Polly  had  always  allowed  him  to  have  his  own  way ; 
to-night  she  held  strictly  to  the  law,  and,  although  she  was  smiling 
all  the  time,  she  would  not  yield  a  point. 

Job  was  puzzled,  then  annoyed  ;  but  as  he  pretended  to  be  very 
particular  about  following  the  rules  of  the  game,  his  self-esteem 
would  not  permit  liim  to  make  any  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  his 
antagonist. 

'I  told  you  that  I  meant  to  win  to-night,'  she  exclaimed  gaily, 
making  another  successful  move.  '  Now  I  have  only  two  men,  but 
they  are  crowned.  Von  have  two  men  crowned  and  one  that  has  not 
yet  left  its  comer.   The  odds  are  on  your  side,  but  I  shall  win  yet.' 

Job  was  silent,  bis  brows  contracted,  and  he  was  thinking  of  all 
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the  cunniDg  moves  be  had  learned  in  the  practice  of  tnatiy  years, 
Beeking'ooe  by  which  he  might  overcome  hie  remonelesa  enemy. 

The  wftnnth  of  the  players  attracted  Michael's  attention,  and  he 
lifted  bis  grave  face  over  the  paper  to  watch  the  progress  of  (he 
game.  He  saw  bis  father's  thin  lips  compressed,  his  hand  hover- 
it^  nervously  now  over  this  piece  and  then  on  that,  uncertain 
wUoh  to  play.  He  saw  Polly's  face  flushed  with  amused  excite- 
ment. He  thought  it  was  the  prettiest  face  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  the  lithesome  figure  the  finest  that  ever  a  woman  had 
possessed  to  tempt  a  man  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms. 

His  heart  bounded,  and  it  was  only  by  a  severe  effort  that  he  re- 
strained himself  from  drawing  bia  chair  nearer  and  ad  rising  hw  upon 
the  move  over  which  she  was  at  present  prettily  hesitating,  fingers 
poised  in  air,  hps  slightly  parted,  and  eyes  fuU  of  wondering  doubt. 

She  moved  :  she  won. 

Job  thrust  the  board  away  fnun  him  impatiently. 

*  If  I  badn't  made  that  one  false  move,  you  couldn't  have  got 
the  game,  PoUy,'  he  grumbled. 

'  But  yon  did  make  the  false  move,  and  I  have  won,  uncle ;  so 
give  me  my  penny,  please.' 

She  was  laughing  et  the  old  man's  discomfitiu^,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  Bobec  lace  be  had  resolved  to  preser^'e  throughout  the  even- 
ing, Michael  laughed  too. 

*  We  are  no  match  for  her,  dad,  so  you  had  better  pay  up.' 
Job  fumbled  in  hie  pockets. 

*  Haven't  got  any  coppers,  Michael — have  jou  ?  " 

The  two  young  people  lauded  again  at  this  observation,  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  bear  whenever  Job  lost.  Michael  paid  the 
penny,  and  Job  asked  for  bis  pipe  to  soothe  the  agitation  of  his  defeat. 

Polly  jumped  up,  filled  the  long  churchwarden  which  she  found 
on  the  mantelpieoe,  lit  it  defiantly,  knowing  that  it  annoyed 
Michael  to  see  her  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  and  then  handed  it 
to  her  guardian. 

'  Thank  you,  Polly ;  you're  a  clever  wench,  hut  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  that  one  move,  you'd  have  lost  tiie  game.' 

<  You  caa  afford  to  be  beaten  for  once,  uncle ;  you  know  I 
never  get  more  than  one  game  out  of  ten,  and  you  shall  have  your 
revenge  the  next  night  we  play,'  she  answered,  adjusting  her  bat  by 
the  aid  of  the  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece,     '  Now  I  must  go,' 

*  I  will  see  you  home,'  said  Michael,  laying  aside  his  paper  and 
rising. 

'  Please,  don't  trouble  ;  I  know  the  way  well  enough,  and  can 
take  care  of  myself.' 

She  had  never  made  such  an  objection  before,  and  she  had  never 
spoken  to  him  in  such  atone — atonewbiob  seemed  to  imply  dislike. 
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'ItwUl  be  more  satisfactory  to  u«,  if  yon  will  permit  me  to 
see  you  eafe  home.' 

His  voice  was  as  cold  and  his  words  as  measured  as  if  he  had 
been  epeaking  to  an  ungracious  gtranger. 

<  In  that  case,  you  caa  come  if  you  like,  but  it  is  really  putting 
you  to  unnecessary  trouble.' 

Michael  made  no  response.  He  went  out  to  the  ball,  took  his 
hat  and  a  staff,  whistled  to  Ted,  who  came  forth  leaping  and 
barking,  delighted  by  the  idea  of  an  evening  scamper,  and  they 
waited  outside  the  door  for  their  mistress.  She  said  *  Good-night' 
to  Job,  promised  to  return  soon,  and  passed  forth. 

'  Come  along,  Ted,'  she  exclaimed  cheerily  to  the  dc^,  and  he, 
with  a  bark,  careered  on  in  front,  darting  hither  and  thither,  and 
returning  occasionally  for  some  token  of  approval.  Then  she 
would  say, '  Good  dog,'  and  off  he  would  go  again  as  if  he  were 
exhilarated  by  the  moonlight  which  gleamed  upon  the  hec^erows 
aud  on  the  green  fields,  and  came  in  silver  shafts  through  the 
openings  of  the  trees,  causing  the  neighbouring  shades  to  appear 
intensely  black. 

But  she  did  not  speak  to  Michael.  She  walked  rapidly,  as  if 
eager  to  get  over  the  ground.  He  accommodated  his  pace  to  hers, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  open  a  conversation.  She  kept  her  lips 
close  as  if  determined  not  to  utter  a  word,  and  yet  she  was  angry 
with  him  for  his  silence. 

They  passed  down  the  green  lane  and  into  the  main  road,  the 
white  ground  of  which  glimmered  in  the  moonlight,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  waving  branches  of  the  trees  made  wonderful 
kaleidoscopic  forms  upon  it.     She  halted  by  a  stile. 

'I'll  go  through  the  meadow,'  she  said;  *  it  is  a  shorter  way 
than  going  round  by  the  cottages.' 

Michael  was  aware  that  she  said  '  I'Jl  go,'  not  *  We'll  go,'  and 
knew  that  she  wished  to  show  him  bow  indifferent  she  was  to  his 
escort. 

There  were  two  steps  and  a  bar  to  cross  :  he  offered  his  hand 
to  assist  her.  Without  heeding  the  proffered  aid,  she  sprang  up 
the  steps  and  leaped  down  on  the  other  side,  quite  conscious  that 
she  was  displaying  two  pretty  white  ankles.  The  dog  had  darted 
under  the  stile,  and  was  already  scampering  across  the  meadow. 
Michael  followed. 

Then,  as  if  to  keep  herself  company,  she  began  to  hum  the  air 
of  a  rustic  ballad.  She  was  either  wicked  in  her  selection  or 
unlucky,  for  Michael  had  often  heard  the  song  sung  at  harvest 
homes,  and  the  words  of  one  particular  verse  kept  time  in  his.head 
to  her  humming :  '    '  '       o 
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There  wu  a  maid,  and  she  was  fur, 

Sing  hej  ho,  the  wind  and  rain : 
She  loBt  her  heart,  and  she  didn't  know  where, 
Sing  her  ^'>>  '^t  '^  caused  her  pun. 
They  reached  the  gieeo  gate,  with  its  two  apple-treee,  one  on 
each  side,  standing;  like  sentinels  over  it.     There  was  still  a  light 
in  the  parlour,  for  Sarah  was  waiting — and  hoping. 

'  I  suppose  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  go  in  ? '  she  said'  indif- 
ferently, and  as  if  the  question  were  forced  from  her  as  a  mere  form 
of  politeness,  and  not  because  she  had  any  wish  for  hia  society. 

'Yes.' 

There  was  a  brief  but  a  very  awkward  pause :  each  wanted  to 
say  something  and  could  not.     She  broke  the  spell. 

'  Then  I  suppose  we  had  better  say  good-night.' 

'  I  suppose  so — good-night.' 

'  Oood-night.' 

She  placed  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  gate,  but  suddenly 
wheeled  round  to  him  again.  He  had  not  moved.  The  moonlight 
fell  full  on  his  calm  face,  the  apple-trees  cast  a  shadow  over  hers. 

'You  are  dreadfully  sulky,  Michael ;  you  haven't  spoken  one 
word  to  me  all  the  way.' 

'  You  never  looked  at  me  all  the  way,  and  I  thought  you  were 
too  happy  in  your  own  thoughts  to  care  for  anything  I  could  say.* 

*  You  might  have  asked  about  the  cow,'  she  exclaimed,  wildly 
seeking  some  sort  of  ground  for  accusation  against  him. 

'  But  I  knew  the  cow  was  doing  very  well,'  he  answered,  alm(»t 
laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  the  position. 

That  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  got  into  a  passion. 

*  You  are  as  a^^avating  as  you  are  sulky,'  she  cried.  '  Heaven 
pity  the  woman  who  marries  you  I ' 

Suddenly  he  stretched  out  his  arm  and  grasped  her  hand. 

'Will  you  marry  me,  and  see  what  will  happen? 

'No!' 

She  flung  his  band  from  her,  and  marched  up  the  path.  He 
stood  watching  until  the  door  closed.  Then  he  whistled  for  Ted, 
and  turned  homeward  at  a  slow  pace,  and  much  perplexed  in 
mind.  He  had  been  sulky;  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  although 
he  had  only  intended  to  show  that  he  could  obey  her  wishes  in 
mlence,  and  would  submit  to  anything  for  her  sake.  She  had 
been  cruel,  yet  her  passion  seemed  to  indicat« — what  ?  He  dared 
not  answer  that  question  as  he  yearned  to  do. 

'  ni  punish  him,  somehow,'  cried  Polly  fiercely,  entering  the 
parlour,  and  flinging  down  her  hat. 

Sarah  looked  up  from  her  sewing,  and  her  hope  vanished  :  she 
knew  there  had  been  no  reconciliation. 

(To  ha  amlinued.) 
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OM  the  momlDg  after  her  visit  to  Marahstead,  PoUj  was  out  in 
time  to  Bee  the  haymakers  begin  work.  Tliere  had  been 
rain  dimng  the  night,  and  from  the  river  and  the  lowlying  fields 
rose  a  thick  white  mist,  through  which  the  sun  had  not  yet  pierced 
his  way.  The  grass  was  wet,  and  the  outspread  hay  would  require 
a  good  deal  of  tossing  and  baking  in  the  aim  before  it  could  be 
stacked.  There  was  a  sweet  smell  in  the  air,  for  the  sweetbrier 
and  the  hedgerows  gave  forth  their  freshest  perfume  at  this  hour. 

When  Poliy  first  stepped  out  there  watt  a  mysterious  hush  in 
the  atmosphere.  There  were  chestnuts  still  in  bloom,  hut  the 
bloom  was  draggled  and  battered  by  the  rain  ;  underneath,  broad, 
dark  sitadows.  Here  and  there  was  a  bright  pink  may,  blushing 
like  a  nymph  amidst  the  surrounding  verdure  as  the  morning  light 
revealed  her  charms.  The  fields  were  yellow  with  buttercups, 
forming  plains  of  brilliant  gold  and  green.  The  cattle  were  quite, 
still,  as  if  they  were  waiting  for  something  to  follow  the  silence ; 
and  the  white,  cozy-looking  &rmstead  gave  one  a  feeling  of  com- 
fort as  it  gradually  emerged  from  the  mist. 

Presently  the  loud  song  of  blackbird  and  thrush  broke  the 
silence ;  and,  as  if  that  had  been  the  conductor's  signal,  robin, 
sparrow,  wren,  chaffinch,  and  tiny  oxeye  joined  in  a  glad  chorus. 
Then  the  crows  started  with  an  incessant  *  caw-caw ;  *  the  hens, 
hurrying  out  from  their  roosts,  cackled  frantically,  and  the  cocks 
crowed  with  a  sense  of  dignity  and  command.  There  was  the  loud 
boo-hoo  of  him  of  the  barn-door,  resembling  in  some  degree  the 
prolonged  bowl  of  a  chained  mastiff;  the  short  querulous  answer 
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of  the  bantam,  and  a  slirill  grating  cry  from  a  slim,  silver-grej 
speckled  Hamburgh  dandy ;  whilst  one  of  the  cows  rattled  her  horns 
against  the  wooden  guards  of  a  yonng  tree,  as  if  preparing  for 
battle.     "What  were  they  all  talking  about  ? 

By  and  by  there  was  a  lull  amongst  the  cocks,  who  left  the 
discussion  entirely  to  the  crows,  occasional  remarks  being  heard 
from  distant  barnyards,  where  the  crowing  had  been  caught  up  and 
was  now  being  echoed.  Meanwhile  the  gentlemen  of  the  meadow 
Bcraped  the  earth  and  duogbeap,  and  isack^ed  to  their  ladies  an 
invitation  to  come  and  share  the  treasures  they  had  discovered. 

When  Polly  turned  towards  the  house  for  break&st,  at  eight, 
the  sun  had  broken  through  the  mist,  and  the  long  blades  of  wet 
grass  shone  in  the  light  like  elfin  parks  of  glistening  bayonets. 
Her  hands  were  clasped  behind  her  and  her  head  was  bent,  as  if 
she  were  busy  with  some  thought  of  deep  importance.  In  this 
way  she  passed  through  the  orchard,  went  round  the  house  instead 
of  entering  it,  crossed  the  lawn,  and  stood  at  the  gate,  looking  up 
and  down  the  road. 

'  Coming  from  the  direction  of  the  village  was  a  tittle  man,  who 
moved  at  a  steady  jog-trot  pace,  making  use  of  a  thick  staff  to 
help  him  along.  In  his  lefl;  hand  he  held  a  bundle  of  letters  and 
newspapers,  and  across  his  shoulders  was  slung  a  leathern  bag. 
H«  wore  a  dingy  brown  short  coat,  left  unbuttoned,  in  order  that 
be  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  breeze;  his  well-worn  breeches 
Mre  turned  up  at  the  foot,  above  his  thick,  laced  boots,  to  protect 
them  from  the  mud;  aUd  a  peaked  cap  completed  his  attire.  In 
Ifis  mouth  was  a  ghort  black  clay  pipe,  which,  like  the  staff,  had 
been  the  oompanion  of  his  daily  rounds  for  many  years. 
'  Zachariah  Bowe  was  the  rui'al  postman.  He  had  delivered  the 
letters  of  the  district  for  thirty  years — 'with  punctuality  and 
despatch,'  as  he  was  always  particular  in  stating.  His  rounds 
increased  in  extent  as  the  population  increased,  but  bis  pay  re- 
mained the  same.  He  was  always  threatening  to  resign.  He  was 
a  tierce  Eadical,  and  was  prominent  at  working  men's  meetings  in 
loudly  declaiming  against  the  landowners,  and  especially  against 
the  Earl,  for  the  wickedness  of  preserving  so  much  valuable  land 
for  bis  own  amusement.  Tithes  and  disestablishment  were  also 
subjects  on  which  he  was  an  authority.  He  felt  himself  to  be  a 
power  in  the  district ;  by  many  humble  followers  he  was  believed 
to  be  so ;  and  the  people  whom  he  abused  admired  the  honesty  of 
the  man  and  laughed  at  his  opiniouH. 

'  Good  morning,  Zachy,'  said  Polly  as  he  approached.  '  Any- 
thing for  me  ? ' 

'  Momin',  miss,'  he  answered,  faking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth. 
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placing  luB  Btaff  under  Ms  arm,  and  examining  tlie  letters  and 
papers  in  his  hand.  '  There's  a  paper  and  three  letters,  two  from 
the  village  and  one  from  I  dont  know  where,' 

Zachy  regarded  it  as  part  of  his  duty  to  be  able  to  tell  people 
where  their  letters  came  from,  and  it  was  a  cause  of  some  vexation 
to  him  when  the  roundabout  routes  by  which  some  letters  were 
sent  to  their  destination  defied  bis  experience  and  curiosity  to 
discover  their  starting-point. 

'  There  are  only  two  letters  and  a  paper  here,'  she  said,  looking 
at  them, 

.'Here's  t'other,  miss'  (he  was  turning  it  over  in  his  hand), 
'■and  it's  theone  that  comes  from  I  don't  know  where.' 

Polly  looked  at  the  superscription,  and  she  t«o  was  puzzled, 
for  she  did  not  recognize  the  penmanship.  She  opened  the  letter, 
and  with  some  surprise  exclaimed  : 

'  It's  from  Walton  Abbey  I ' 

*  Oh,  that's  it — goes  to  London,  back  to  Chelmsford,  and  then 
on  here.  They  might  save  trouble,  and  let  me  take  it  on  at  once. 
Mom  in',  miss.' 

And  Zachy  put  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  trotted  away,  quite 
happy  now  that  he  knew  whence  the  letter  had  come, 

Polly  was  much  perplexed.  If  the  letter  had  been  fr^m  Tom 
Walton  she  would  not  have  been  surprised,  for  he  had  impudence 
for  anything.  But  it  was  from  his  eldest  sister,  with  whom  she 
had  never  exchanged  more  than  a  distant  bow  ;  for  Miss  Walton, 
being  the  grand-daughter  of  aa  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London, 
was  so  condescending  in  her  manners  to  the  farmers,  their  wives 
and  dai^ters,  that  they  kept  aloof  from  her,  without  in  the  least 
admitting  her  superiority. 

The  letter  said: — 

Walton  Abbey:  Friday,  Jnne  13. 
My  dear  Miai  Holt, — Wa  ore  to  have  a  few  friends  here  on  Tuesday,  at  one 
o>clock;if  tbeday  iatiae.weare  tobaveapicnicinthsnuDsof  theold  Abbey; 
if  the  day  is  not  ^ne,  we  ore  to  have  luncheon  in  the  hoiue  and  amuse  oursekes 
as  beat  we  can.  Sir  Montague  Lewis  hae  promised  to  join  us  if  his  liealth  will 
permit;  iUbo  the  Vicor  and  Miss  Arnold,  Will  you  and  Miss  Hodsoll  honour 
us  with  your  eompany  P  My  brotier  Thomas  would  have  delivered  this  himself, 
but  he  has  unfortunately  epraiiied  his  ankle,  and  he  is  eo  anxious  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  himself  on  Tuesday  that  Le  will  not  risk  leaving  his  couch  at  preaent. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Elizabeth  Waliob. 

P.S.— My  mother  desires  me  to  send  her  compliments,  and  to  say  that  she 
would  be  very  mueh  pleased  to  see  you  both. 

Polly's  first  impulse  was  to  tear  this  grandiloquent  epistle  irito 
fragments  and  throw  it  to  the  winds.    She  felt  the  vulgarity  of  it. 
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and  that  its  aRectation  of  Buperiority  was  an  insult.  She  had 
never  cared  about  the  batch  of  Walton  girls :  at  this  moment  she 
hated  them.  They  could  strum  on  the  piano ;  and,  on  the  strength 
of  having  been  twelve  months  at  a  second-rate  boarding-school  in 
Boulogne  and  a  fortnight  in  Paris,  they  professed  to  be  efficient 
French  scholars.  But  everybody  knew  tliat  they  had  never  turned 
a  hand  to  useful  work,  and  that  their  whole  thoughts  were  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  showy  dresses  and  the  cultivation  of  grand 
airs,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  attention  of  any  eligible  young 
man  who  might  appear — or  old  man  eitlier,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
It  was  said  that  Miss  Walton  had  even  'set  her  cap'  at  Sir  Montague 
Lewis,  the  rich,  but  old  and  liverless,  Indian  lawyer.  They  had 
started  a  brougham,  when  everybody  knew  they  were  as  nearly 
insolvent  as  anybody  could  be  without  being  forced  into  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  ^ut,  worst  of  all,  the  third  daughter,  Caroline, 
after  sundry  disappointments,  had  been  known  to  cast  longing  eyes 
towards  Marshatead  farm — as  if  Michael  Hazell  would  ever  think 
of  bringing  such  a  doll  as  that  to  his  home  \ 

This  was  all  very  spiteful  on  Polly's  part,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  association  of  Michael  with  Caroline  Walton  made  her  more 
spiteful. 

He  was  just  like  other  young  men,  and  why  should  he  not  be 
attracted  by  pretty  dresses,  coaxing  smiles,  and  the  appearances  of 
superior  training  and  position  which  the  Walton  girls  maintained, 
let  those  laugh  who  would  ? 

She  was  sure  that  he  did  not  care  for  them,  and  that  he  would 
not  tike  her  to  go  there,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  would 
meet  Tom  Walton — who  was  much  the  best  of  the  family,  she 
thought,  had  as  he  might  be. 

There  was  a  bright  idea — she  had  it  in  her  power  to  annoy 
Michael  1  Her  views  r^;arding  the  tenor  of  the  note  became  in- 
stantly modified. 

She  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  lawn  under  the  apple- 
trees.  Two  neat-handed  maidens  in  yellow  print  dresses  came 
forth  to  hang  up  clothes,  and  Polly  made  for  the  house.  Sarah 
met  her  at  the  door. 

'  I  was  just  coming  to  see  if  you  meant  to  take  any  breakfast 
this  morning — it's  more  than  half-past  eight.' 

'  Head  that.' 

She  thrust  the  letter  into  Sarah's  hand,  eat  down  to  her  break- 
fast, and  ate  with  good  appetite. 

When,  in  her  quiet  methodical  way,  Sarah  liad  read  the  invi- 
tation, she  laid  it  down  and  began  to  pour  out  the  tea.  t^.oOQIC 

'  Of  course  you  will  say  No,  Polly  V  she  remarked.  '^ 
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*  Of  course  I  shall  say  Yes,'  was  Polly's  answer,  plying  her  knife 
and  fork  energetically,  and  enjoying  her  coudn'e  surprise. 

'  But  I  thought  you  did  not  care  about  the  Waltona  ? ' 

'  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? ' 
■  *  Well,  you  used  to  say  that  there  were  bo  many  nice  people  in 
the  world  and  so  many  pleasant  things  to  do,  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  bothering  about  the  unpleasant  people  or  things.' 

*  Ah,  but  this  is  one  of  the  pleasant  things.' 

'  When  did  you  change  your  regard  for  the  people  ? ' 
^     *  Never  said  I  bad  changed  it  *  (speaking  through  a  mouibful 
of  ham  and  egg). 

*  Then,  what  pleasure  do  you  expect  ? ' 

'  The  pleasure  of  vexing  Michael.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  he  will  be  vexed  at  my  going  there, — and  that's  why  I'm 
going.  I'll  answer  for  you  as  well  as  myself,  after  breakfast. 
Some  more  tea,  please.' 

Whether  it  was  the  mere  habit  into  which  she  had  fallen  of 
giving  way  to  anything  that  Polly  declared  her  determination  to 
do,  or  that  the  motives  of  this  particular  action  afforded  her  some 
secret  satisfaction,  Sarah  said  nothing  more.  Indeed,  she  knew 
that  it  would  have  been  useless,  for  Polly  became  the  more  obstinate 
the  more  she  was  opposed. 

After  break^t  Polly  took  her  desk,  and,  in  terms  of  as  severe 
politeness  as  she  could  construct,  accepted  Uie  invitation.  She 
was  excited  and  delighted  1^  the  opportunity  so  promptly  offered 
to  her  of  doing  something  that  would  pain  Micl^el.  She  could 
see  his  grave  face,  with  the  brows  slightly  contracted,  as  he  watched 
lier  flirtation  with  Tom  Walton ;  and  she  laughed  to  herself  as 
f'he  imagined  the  severe  things  he  would  say  if  he  only  uttered  his 
thought.  But  be  would  keep  it  to  himself  and  suffer  the  more 
— all  on  her  account.  That  was  a  revenge  for  bis  stubborn  silence 
List  night. 

Then  she  went  out  to  look  after  the  sick  cow. 
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tom's  pun. 

Ir  Polly  had  only  known  what  a  degree  of  management  and 
diplomacy  Tom  Walton  had  been  obliged  to  exercise  in  order  to 
obtain  that  invitation,  she  would  have  refused  it,  notwithstanding 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  for  spiting  Michael. 

Although  there  was  no  deliberate  conspiracy  to  that  effect,  it 
was  generally  understood  amongst  the  Walton  girls,  with  the  full 
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though  unexpressed  eiid<H^emeiit  of  the  mother,  that  Master  Tom 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  hrlog  a  wife  to  Walton  until  all  the  young 
ladies  had  heea  provided  with  suitable  partners.  They  were  all 
perfectly  seasible  of  their  position :  they  had  not  a  penny  to  expect 
from  their  father's  estate,  but  they  had  a  hundred  pounds  each, 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  grandfather,  Alderman  Smith.  Of 
this  small  dowry  they  were  careful  never  to  spend  a  peon)',  no 
matter  what  difBculties  about  money  matters  there  might  be  in 
the  house.  They  were  not  at  all  displeased  to  find  the  sum  mag- 
nified by  country  gossip  into  a  fortune :  they  were  careful,  however, 
not  to  commit  themselves  on  that  head. 

They  knew  that  if  Tom  married,  his  wife  would  certainly 
require  to  be  mistress  of  the  house,  and  they  would  require  to  .find 
quarters  elsewhere.  80  it  was  tacitly  agreed  that  Tom  should  not 
niarry  at  present ;  and  Tom,  finding  tbat  by '  putting  on  the  screw,' 
as  he  phrased  it,  and  threatening  to  commit  that  crime  ^;ain8t 
the  laws  of  the  house,  he  could  get  money  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  scramble  on  without  bothering  himself  about  the  work  of  tJi« 
place,  was  quite  content  to  let  things  glide. 

Consequently,  although  there  was  a  great  struggle  made  to 
attract  young  men  of  income  to  Walton  Abbey,  there  was  a  decided 
objection  to  the  introduction  of  young  ladies,  any  one  of  whom 
might  catch  the  wavering  fancies  of  the  big  brother. 

He  made  fun  of  the  '  sistem '  remorselessly,  and  could  defy 
tiiem  when  the  occasion  was  important  enough — such  as  going  to 
the  Derby  or  the  Goodwood ;  but  in  other  respects  he  laughed  in 
bis  sleeve  and  left  them  to  their  own  devices.  His  youngest  sister, 
Caroline,  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  obtained  even  a  small 
share  of  his  confidence.  To  her  he  would  sometimes  reveal  the 
sorrows  which  his  betting  transactions  had  brought  upon  him,  and 
by  her  management  be  was  sometimes  enabled  to  pay  his  most 
pressing  debts  without  a  '  scene '  in  the  family  council. 

His  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  like  a  nightmare  to  him. 

*  She  is  always  scolding  me,'  be  would  say  to  Carry, '  and  always 
giving  me  good  advice,  and  of  all  the  things  I  detest  I  think  good 
advice  stands  in  the  superlative  degree.  Why  can't  she  let  a  fellow- 
alone  and  mind  her  own  business  ? — that  will  be  hard  enough  work, 
I  can  tell  you,  if  she  ever  hopes  to  get  married.  I  think  if  she 
ever  happened  to  advise  me  to  go  to  the  Derby  I  shouldn't  go, 
just  because  she  advised  me  to  do  so.  I  hope  she  never  will,  for  it 
would  be  hard  lines  to  deny  myself.' 

He  was  a  droll  compound  of  weakness,  selfishness,  and  good- 
nature. 

Folly  had  caught  fast  hold  of  some  part  of  his  nature ;  hut. 
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becaose  of  his  disiacliDatioD  to  be  botheced  by  anything,  be  would 
have  givea  her  up  at  once  if  he  bod  knnwn  that  she  was  engaged 
toHazell.  But  when  Hazell  told  him  that  the  chances  were  equal, 
be  would  wA  give  up  the  chase.  Self-respect,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  prize  to  be  gain^,  would  not  permit  bim  to  resign  the  idea 
that  be  might  win  the  prettiest,  cleverest,  richest  girl  in  the  dis- 
trict. Besides,  she  was  the  only  girl  he  had  ever  really  oared  for 
— but  he  had  said  that  to  himself  about  so  manyl 

When  he  first  heard  of  the  proposed  pic-nic  be  thought  it 
would  be  a  capital  chance  to  spend  a  day  with  Polly  and  to  intro- 
duce her  to  the  family.  But  he  proceeded  cautiously  in  hiff 
endeavours  to  secure  the  invitation. 

He  was  lying  in  a  hammock,  swung  between  two  oak-trees  axi. 
the  lawn,  placidly  smoking,  whilst  Carry  was  seated  on  an  iron  chair 
close  by,  patiently  reading  a  novel  to  bim ;  and  Bones  lay  on  the 
grass  beneath,  giving  an  occasional  growl  in  order  to  make  his 
presence  known.  All  this  indulgence  was  due  to  the  sprained 
,  ankle. 

Knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  leisurely  refilling  it,,  he 
B&id,  with  the  ntmoat  indiSerence  to  the  whole  affair : 

*■  And  I  suppose,  whilst  yoa  three  go  on  with  all  your  fun,  I  am 
to  play  dummy,  and  may  not  ask  a  friend  of  mine  to  the  spree  ?  !- 

*  Why,  Tom,  who  would  you  like  to  aak  ? '    .  .  ■ 
'Beelzebub.' 

Whilst  she  laughed  he  relit  his  pipe  and  smoked  hard,  as  if  he 
were  getting  up  the  steam  for  the  next  stage.. 

'  I  don't  think  we  should  enjoy  the  presence  of  that  gentlemftn, 
Tom ;  but  you  know  you  can  ask  anyone  else  you  please.' 

<  Suppose  I  wanted  you  and  the  Angel '  (that  was  Elizabeth  and 
Mb  fun), '  to  invite  two  ladies  ? ' 

*0h!' 

And  the  '  Oh ! '  said  very  plainly, '  That's  quite  another  thing.' 

'  Just  BO,'  he  said  in  an  injured  tone ;  '  I  may  ask  anybody  I 
like,  unless  that  person  happens  to  wear  petticctats.' , 

'  Nonsense,  Tom.' 

*  Don't  be  a  fool,  Carry — if  you  can  help  it.  You  know  t^t  I 
tLBderstaod  the  whole  business.  However,  Mies  Holt  has  to  e<Hne 
here,  »t  any  rate,  and  I  would  rather  she  came  when  we  could  gjive 
bee  a  little  enjoyment — 1  wish  it  for  a  personal  reason.' 

'  Wh^  is  tJiatt  Tom  ? '  (quickly,  the  book  dropping  on  to  her  Jap, 
and  her  eyes  turned  to  his). 

Walton  grinned,  enjoying  the  start,  and  wishing  be  oould  gtye 
the  Angel  one.  , 

^Dw't  be  scared;  she  doesn't  want  me,  but  a  good  trotting  horse 
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for  her  wagonette,  and  I  believe  I  could  sell  Jim  to  her  at  a  good 
profit.' 

Of  course  thiii  was  all  a  fabrication;  he  had  never  talked  to 
Polly  about  lier  buying  Jim,  although  he  bad  promised  to  let  ber 
see  what  he  could  do  as  a  trotter  in  harness.  But  he  thought  this 
-was  a  capital  idea  fur  gaining  hie  end.  He  did  not  regard  it  as  a 
falsehood  at  all. 

'  You'll  have  to  speak  to  Lizzie  about  it  yourself.  I'll  tell  her 
you  want  her.' 

Carry  rose  and  made  for  the  house.  Presently  Miss  Walton 
eame  forth :  a  woman  with  large,  strong  features,  and  somewhat 
pale.  Her  hair  bad  once  been  iair,  but  bad  become  a  dusky  brown 
in  the  course  of  ber  years,  which  numbered  thirty-two.  She  was 
'  very  primly  dressed  in  a  black  silk  gown,  large  white  lace  collar 
and  cuffs.  It  was  one  of  her  notions  of  dignity  to  be  always  ready 
to  receive  company.  She  was  attentive  to  household  affairs  all  the 
same ;  and,  when  she  felt  sure  that  there  were  no  visitors  near,  her 
shrill  voice  could  be  heard  all  over  the  place  scolding  everybody, 
'with  and  without  reason. 

She  was  very  severe  upon  Tom  for  proposing  to  add  strangers 
;to  the  party  of  friends — intimate  friends — whom  they  had  in- 
vited. 

'  Very  well,'  said  Toed,  as  if  he  were  indifferent.    *  PIl  just  drive 
the  horse  over  to  the  Meadow  and  let  Miss  Holt  see  him  there.* 
That  was  bad. 

*  Have  you  been  there  before,  Tom  ? '  (Softening  under  hor 
alarm.) 

'  Of  course.' 
That  was  worse. 
'Often?' 

*  Very  often,  when  I  have  been  out  fishing.* 
That  was  worst. 

There  was  something  grim  about  the  mouth  of  Miss  Walton. 
She  b^n  to  fear,  and  die  did  not  understand  how  all  this  cotdd 
have  been  going  on  without  her  knowledge,  for  she  was  one  of  the 
most  proficient  collectors  of  all  the  gossip  of  the  county.  Her 
first  thought  was — *  Has  Tom  committed  himself  ? '  the  second, '  Is 
this  business  about  the  horse  qvMz  true  ?'  (They  had  all  a  faculty  for 
mixing  up  truth  and  falsehood  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  have 
puzzled  an  arbiter  to  tell  where  the  lie  came  in ;  and  the  droll  part 
of  the  problem  was,  that  none  of  tbem  were  conscious  that  they 
were  not  perfectly  truthful,  although  they  would  suqtect  each 
other.)    The  third  thought  was :  '  What  am  I  to  do  ? ' 

Walton  bad  turned  himself  round  in  the  hammock  aa  if  the 
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matter  were  settled  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  engage  his 
attention.  He  called  'Bones,'  and  the  dog  leaped  in  beside  him. 
Then  he  pulled  his  ears,  pulled  his  tail,  and  made  fun  with  the 
ugly-looking  dog,  who  took  it  all  in  good  part  and  joined  in  the 
Bport  by  pretending  to  growl  and  snap  at  hie  master's  haad,  whioh 
he  took  in  his  mouth  tenderly. 

'  Very  well,  Tom,  I'll  write  and  ask  Mias  Holt,'  said  Miss 
Walton  after  ber  troubled  meditations  ;  '  but  you  know  she  does 
not  quite  belong  to  our  society.' 

'  Now,  drop  it,  Lizzie,'  interrupted  Walton  with  real  impatience 
this  time.  '  You  mean  that  she's  not  a  man.  You  need  not  ^•'V  her 
unless  you  like.' 

'Bat  I  will  do  it  to  please  you.' 

'Very  well,  if  you  do  you  must  also  ask  her  cousin,  Miss 
Hodsoll,  for  they  are  always  together.' 

Another  lady  I  This  was  almost  too  much  for  Miss  Walton  ;  but 
she  saw  that  her  brother  was  in  '  one  of  his  tempers.'  She  thought 
it  best  to  say  nothing  and  to  leave  him. 

Walton  laughed  heartily  at  the  success  of  his  stratagem ;  there 
was  anything  but  laughter,  however,  amongst  the  ladies.  They  were 
surprised,  t^grieved,  and  yet  cnrious  to  see  what  would  happen 
when  Miss  Holt  appeared. 
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Their  worst  fears  were  confirmed  in  the  course  of  the  pic-nic 
day.  Walton's  ankle  had  not  recovered  from  the  efTects  of  the 
sprain,  but  they  were  imable  to  persuade  him  not  to  attempt  to 
walk.  He  would  get  up,  and  he  would  walk.  His  mother  with 
real  concern  reminded  him  that  a  sprained  ankle  was  a  serions 
thing,  and  if  carelessly  treated  might  result  in  the  amputation  of 
the  whole  leg,  and  all  sorts  of  other  calamities. 

Mrs.  Walton  was  a  little  stoutwoman,  who  did  exactly  what  her 
daughters  directed,  but  she  was  always  lecturing  them  on  tlie 
*  propieties,'  and  telling  them  how  to  do  things  as  they  were  done 
in  London  society. 

'Kemember,  my  dears,'  she  would  say  on  every  occasion  when 
there  was  to  be  any  particular  display  of  grandeur,  '  that  my  poor 
dear  papa  would  have  been  Lord  Mayor  of  London  if  he  had  only 
lived  two  years  longer,  and  then  he  would  have  been  made  a 
baronet,  my  dears,  for  the  gentleman  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  that 
year  was  nude  a  baronet,  because  he  received  the  Prince  of  Wales 
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:  iiDd  gave  him  luDcheon.  I'm  sure  my  papa  would  bava  given  his 
itojal  Highness  luucheon  and  dinner  too,  if  he  had  only  been  there 
— and  be  would  have  done  it  better  than  anybody  else  I ' 

This  with  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  remembrance  of  the  Alder- 
man's magnificence  and  hospitality.  Walton  gave  little  heed  to 
these  exordinms ;  but  the  girls  were  proud  of  their  descent  from  a 
possible  baronet. 

The  day  was  a  great  one  for  the  bouse  of  Walton.  SirMoatt^e 
Lewis  did  come,  in  apite  of  his  liver.  He  paid  compUnwnts  to  all 
the  ladies  one  after  the  other ;  and  to  Misa  Walton,  ae  she  thought 
and  the  others  thought,  he  was  particularly  attentive.  Tom  was 
not  interested  in  him  or  the  two  young  gentlernen  who  urived 
shortly  after.  He  was  at  the  window  watching  for  Folly,  and  when 
;  he  saw  her  driving  up  the  avenue  he  left  the  room  and  met  •  her  at 
the  door. 

He  oSered  his  hand  to  help  her  to  descend,  but  she  pmbed  it 
.  aside  and  jumped  down.  He  offered  similar  aid  to  Sarah,  and  aha 
accepted  it.  Whilst  they. were  thus  engaged  Michael  Hazell  rode 
up  toithe  door. 

That  was  a  surprise  &r  Walton :  he  bad  known  nothing  afaonfc 
.his  rival  being  invited.  But  immediately  he  comprehended  that 
<the  Angel'  had  prepared  a  countermme  in  order  to  Baveibe-lHg 
broths.  He  admired  her  ingenuity,  and  muttered  something  un- 
pleasant regarding  it. 

Polly,  too,  was  surprised,  but  she  took  a  vicious  pleasure  in 
thinking  that  now  she  could  see  how  he  endured  his  punishment. 
Besides,  why  should  he  object  to  her  Tisiting  the  Waltons  when  he 
came  hiuBelf  ? 

She  had  no  idea  that  he  had  accepted  the  invitation  .only 
because  Sarah  had  told  him  that  Polly  was  to  be  there. 

'  Hallo,  Hazell — I  didn't  know  you  were  coming,  hut  gjad-  to 
see  you  all  the  same,'  said  Walton,  thinking  it  necessary  to  make 
some  show  of  hospitality,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  show  F^Uy 
that  he  could  he  liberal. 

Hasell  accepted  the  welcome  at  its  real  value ;  but  .he,  also, 
was  determined  to  show  Folly  that  he  could  be  libeial,  and  .ibe 
.  shook  hands  with  Walton  with  the  cordi^ty  of  a  man  who  yna  out 
for  a  day's  pleasuring,  and  resolved  dot  to  allow  trifles  to  inteTfere 
with  his  enjoyment. 

Polly  was  pointedly  indifferent  in  her  greetings  to  Midiad ; 
pointedly  mirthful  in  speaking  to  Walton  as  she  accompanied  him 
to  Uie  drawing-room. 

Michael  and  Sarah  were  left  to  follow,  and  the  l&tter  vhiBpered 
to  h^T  companion  in  a  curiously  harsh  undertlooe :       '       <> 
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'  Michael,  you're  a  fool.' 

*  Upon  my  soul  I  b^n  tx)  think  so,  since  I  cannot  keep  away 
from  her,  when  I  See  that  she  does  not  want  me.' 

'  Nonsense !  it  is  you  she  cares  for.* 

'  I  wish  I  could  believe  that.' 

<  All  this  is  doue  merely  to  annoy  you,  because  you  have  offended 
her  somehow.' 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear,  but  difficult  to  believe,  under  th.e 
circumstancea.  That  waa  not  \i«  Polly.  But  surely  there  mfut 
be  some  mistake,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  on  his  own  side.  He  would 
try  to  find  out. 

In  the  drawin^room  the  tall,  graceful  figure  of  Polly  appeared 
as  that  of  a  queen  amongst  the  other  ladies.  She  wore  a  perfectly 
plain  grey  dress,  and  a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  turned  up  a  little 
at  one  side,  and  surrounded  by  a  Mack  feather. 

Miss  Walton,  vexed  by  her  beauty  as  much  as  by  the  matter-of. 
fact  way  in  which  she  seemed  to  accept  all  the  honour  and  glory 
of  being  invited  to  such  a  distinguished  gathering — as  if  she  had 
been  bom  to  it,  indeed ! — could  not  help  feeling  that  this  was  a 
most  dangerous  person  to  have  introduced  to  the  house. 

Sir  Montague  Lewis  recognised  one  of  his  best  tenants,  and  a 
very  handsome  woman.  He  was  a  gallant  even  in  hia  old  age,  and  at 
once  advanced  to  greet  her  with  the  same  courtesy  he  would  h&vft 
Eihown  towards  an  equal.  This  secured  for  Polly  a  position,  and 
everybody  felt  bound  to  follow  the  example  of  the  baronet.  So  she 
became  the  leader  where  it  had  been  intended  that  she  should  play 
only  a  very  humble  part. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on  Tom  Walton  found  an  opportunity 
to  whisper  to  Carry : 

'  You  take  charge  of  young  HaTiell — he  is  worth  catohing,  I 
can  tell  you.' 

'Worth  catching!' she  began  indignantly,  as  if  such  ui  idea 
bad  never  entered  her  head, 

*  Hush  ! '  he  interrupted,  nodding  to  her,  as  if  he  quite  undw^ 
etood  what  she  was  going  to  say,  and  quite  believed  it.  <  Do  it — for 
my  sake,'' 

And  she  did  it — for  his  sake.  Michael  found  himself  engaged 
in  conversation  with  Carry  almost  immediately ;  and  although-  his 
answers  were  not  always  quite  clear,  she  did  not  mind,  and  he  made 
violent  efTorts  to  withdntw  his  attention  from  Polly  and  to  pay 
proper  respect  to  the  little  lady  beside  him.  So  it  happened  that, 
when  the  party  had  orders  to  move,  be  felt  obliged  to  accept  her  as 
his  eomp&nion. 

Hie  day  being  fine  and  the  grass  dry,  the  luncheon  bad  been 
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spread  in  the  court  of  the  old  Abbey.  Sir  Montague  would  fain 
have  had  Polly  for  his  partner — he  being  a  landlord  vho  believed 
in  the  advantage  of  mixing  on  friendly  terras  with  his  tenants  ou 
certain  occasions.  But  Miss  Walton  was  by  his  side,  and  her 
brother  had  apparently  secured  Miss  Holt,  as  they  were  togetlier 
laughing  and  chatting  in  a  way  which  apparently  indicated  that 
they  intended  to  join  the  procession  in  company.  Sir  Montague 
resigned  himself  to  bis  fate  and  did  bis  best  to  earn  the  repute  of 
being  a  thorough  beau.  This  was  very  pleasant  to  Miss  Walton. 
She  put  her  own  construction  on  his  polite  phrases,  and  had  an  idea 
that  '  Lady  Lewis '  would  sound  very  well  in  the  ears  and  look 
beautiful  on  a  card. 

Polly  was  mischievously  Inclined  to-day.  She  saw  that 
Michael  was  distressed  by  the  pleasure  she  appeared  to  £nd  in 
Walton's  company  ;  still,  she  had  an  underlying  feeling  that  she 
was  doing  wrong  to  both  men.  But  Michael's  calmness  irritated 
her ;  there  was  no  reproach,  only  sadness  in  his  eyes  as  he  watched 
her,  and  she  could  not  stand  that.  Ifhe  would  speak  out  and  scold 
her ! — but  then  she  remembered  that  if  he  bad  done  so  she  would 
have  resented  hie  interference  just  as  much  as  she  now  secretly  re- 
sented his  silence.  She  was  perverse,  and  became  the  more  deter- 
mined in  her  persecution ;  but,  all  the  time,  the  line  of  the  rustic 
ballad,  *  Hey  ho,  but  it  caused  her  pain,'  was  haunting  her  mind— - 
and  heart. 

Walton  was  in  ecstasies ;  he  had  gained  the  day,  and  he  talked 
to  her  with  the  ease  and  confidence  of  a  successful  lover. 

The  ruins  of  the  Abbey  were  only  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
distant  from  the  house,  and  the  party  walked  by  a  pathway  through 
a  field  of  ripening  grain,  the  green  and  yellow  slowly  mingling  and 
shining  under  the  sunlight.  The  ruins  stood  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  country,  and  afforded  an  excellent  view  of  the  surrounding 
landscape.  Close  I7,  undulating  fields,  and  beyond,  flat  meadows 
and  majshes ;  and  here  and  there  woods,  dense  with  their  summer 
foliage,  sloped  down  towards  t^e  river. 

^e  ruins  consisted  of  portions  of  two  sides  of  a  square ;  la^^ 
blocks  of  stone  jutting  up  throi^h  the  ground  marked  the  extent 
of  the  building.  The  outlines  of  the  walls  which  were  stilt  stand- 
ing were  fentastically  irregular,  as  the  stones  bad  dropped  now  from 
one  place  and  then  firom  the  othor.  But  these  stones  bad  formed  a 
pile  beneath  a  large  window — made  larger  by  the  ravages  of  time 
— and  by  climbing  this  pile  you  could  see  a  panorama  of  the 
country  all  around. 

The  luncheon  on  the  grass  was  apparently  a  success ;  the  baronet 
was  very  facetious,  the  young  men  were  very  attentive  to  the 
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Indies  (Walton  was  much  too  attentive  to  Polly,  Micbael  thougbt), 
and  Mtb.  Walton  felt  that  the  dignity  of  her  honoured  &ther,  Alder- 
man Smith,  had  been  properly  sustained.  She  felt  that  she  was  in 
her  true  positioD  at  this  moment,  presiding  over  a  feant,  as  her 
father  would  have  done  if  he  had  only  lived  long  enough  to 
become  Lord  Mayor — a  misfortune  which  she  never  ceaeed  to 
deplore. 

Lancheon  over,  the  party  started  to  mount  the  dihria,  at  the 
top  of  which  they  would  have  the  panoramic  view  of  the  county 
so  much  praised.  There  was  much  fun  in  the  climbing  and  much 
laughter. 

Walton,  although  an  interesting  invalid,  declared  he  was  deter- 
mined  to  go  up  if  Polly  went ;  and  she,  laughing,  said  she  would 
help  him — that  in  the  bearing  of  Michael. 

He  took  her  offered  arm — not  leaning  upon  it,  but  clasping  it 
(and  she  did  not  like  that,  although  she  kept  up  the  farce)— 
and  moved  forward  with  her  after  the  others,  who  were  now  on  the 
top  of  the  pile  of  fallen  stones  gazing  on  the  landscape  trom  the 
large  window. 

As  they  began  the  ascent  he  stumbled;  she  held  him  up, 
wondering  at  this  sudden  weakness ;  their  faces  were  close  together, 
and — he  would  have  kissed  her,  belieWug  all  backs  turned,  but 
there  was  a  cry  from  above — 

'Oh,  Torn!' 

It  was  Miss  Walton ;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  two 
below. 

Polly  became  crimson,  then  pale.  She  looked  up  fiercely — 
was  going  to  speak,  but  checked  herself  and  calmly  continued  to 
assist  the  man  with  the  injured  ankle  up  the  rugged  steep. 

Sir  Montague  Lewis  drew  the  attention  of  Miss  Walton  to  a 
point  of  beauty  in  the  landscape,  and  she  instantly  gave  her 
attention  to  him. 

Polly  was  full  of  indignation  with  Walton,  and  still  more  with 
herself.  After  a  little  while  she  did  not  feel  at  all  angry  with  him, 
but  only  with  herself.  She  had  deliberately  permitted  him  to 
regard  himself  as  her  lover ;  she  had  coquetted  with  him ;  she  had 
allowed  him  to  fancy  that  he  had  won  her.  All  her  pretty  scheme 
of  punishment  had  turned  back  upon  herself.  Xo  doubt  Michael 
suffered — for  he  had  seen  and  heard — but  she  suffered  ten  times 
more,  for  she  had  the  consciousness  of  having  tried  to  cause  pain. 

There  was  anothernbo  suffered,  but  she  did  not  know. 

Polly  was  very  strong,  or  else  she  would  have  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  stones  and  cried.  As  it  was,  she  was  grateful  to  Sir  Montague 
Lewis,  for  she  underetood  the  kindly  intention  which  had  induced 
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bim  to  draw  the  attention  of  MIbs  WaltOD  to  the  scenery.  She 
went  ap,  calmly  Burv^ed  the  scene,  and  descended  mth  the  others, 
still,  however,  boldly  aesisting  Tom :  be  in  his  vanity  taking  this 
08  a  token  of  the  favour  he  desired  to  win. 

Immediately  on  their  return  to  the  house  she  desired  the 
wagonette  to  be  got  ready,  as  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  be 
home  before  five  o'clock.  Hazell,  who  had  not  spoken  a  word, 
quietly  went  out  and  got  the  trap  ready.  There  were  objections 
—Very  formal  ones — she  must  stay  for  tea,  as  it  was  just  about  to  be 
brought  in.  She  did  not  wish  to  make  any  fuss  or  to  show  her 
annoyance  more  than  she  could  help,  so  she  agreed  to  stay-  Then 
there  were  more  formal'  desires  that  she  should  remain  for  the 
evening.  Michael  broke  in  at  this  point,  finishing  his  cup  of  tea; 
at  a  gulp. 

'I  am  going  your  way.  Miss  Holt,  and  am  unfortunately 
oUiged  to  leave  at  once.  I  ehall  be  glad  to  see  you  so  far  on  your 
way/ 

Polly  felt  very  much  relieved  and  very  grateful  to  the  man  she 
had  been  trying  to  wound. 

'  Don't  trouble  about  that,  Hazell,'  said  Walton ;  '  I  shall  ride 
over  with  Mies  Holt.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Polly  riding  <  If  you  will  excitse  us,  Mrs. 
Walton,  we  will  start  just  now.  I  see  the  wagonette  is  at  the 
door.' 

'  Oh,  ceitainly,  my  dear,'  said  poor  Mrs.  Walton,  who  was  sndly 
puzzled  by  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  different  people,  and  who 
did  not  know  bow  to  act,  as  she  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining 
directions  from  her  daughters. 

Miss  Walton  was  gracious  to  a  degree — was  so  sorry  that  Polly 
had  to  go,  and  hoped  she  would  soon  return.  It  was  a  pity  that 
she  could  not  stay,  as  they  were  going  to  have  some  music,  but 
she  would  make  arrangements  to  remain  later  next  time.  '  Good- 
bye.' 

Walton  and  Hazell  were  both  at  the  door,  and  both  eager  to 
help  her  into  the  wagonette. 

*  I  like  to  help  myself,'  she  said,  not  looking  at  either,  and 
stepped  in.  Sarah  was  already  seated.  '  Good  evening,  Mr. 
Walton.'    And  she  drove  away. 

Michael  mounted  and  rode  after  her,  making  no  attempt  to 
enter  into  conversation. 
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Chapter  IX. 

rOLtY's  CDZELE. 

PoLLT  was  too  savage  to  observe  the  coldness  of  Sarah's  manner, 
which  was  as  much  indicated  by  her  silence  (although  she  was  rarely 
talkative)  as  by  the  pallor  of  her  face,  the  tightly  closed  lips, 
and  the  dark  eyes  staring  straight  before  ber,  yet  evidently  seeing 
nothing. 

'  Michael  was  riding  close  behind,  and  could  easily  have  spoken 
to  them ;  he  might  even  have  ridden  beside  them  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way ;  but  he  did  not.  Polly  was  irritated  by  his 
silence,  and  yet  her  tongue  was  tied  by  the  vexation  which  she  felt 
in  having  played  a  part  she  disliked,  and  failed  in  it. 

'  We've  had  a  pleasant  day,  haven't  we  ?  '  she  said  to  her  com- 
panion bitterly,  and  giving  the  horse  a  cut  with  the  whip.  The 
animal  was  so  astounded  by  such  an  unusual  display  of  vigour  that 
he  set  off  at  a  gallop,  which  was  instantly  checked  by  the  driver. 

'  As  pleasant  as  could  be  expected,'  answered  Sarah  abruptly, 
and  without  turning  her  head. 

The  conversation  dropped ;  and  Polly's  gmsp  of  the  reins 
lightened.  As  the  sun  was  setting  there  was  a  bright  yellow 
stream  on  the  horizon  bordered  by  a  dark  bhie  line.  Tlie  glow  of 
the  setting  sim  fell;  on  their  faces,  making  Sarah's  more  ghastly 
white  and  Polly's  more  uncomfortably  red  than  before.  By-and- 
by:- 
'■^How  do  you  like  Walton?'  she  asked  abruptly. 

Sarah  for  a  moment  appeared  to  be  taken  aback.  Then,  with 
slow  emphasis, 

'  Very  much.' 

They  were  not  looking  at  each  other  as  they  spoke. 

*  You  used  to  see  a  good  deal  of  him  when  your  father  was' 
alive.     Was  he  always — as  agreeable  as  he  is  now  ? ' 

'  Always.     You  seem  to  be  interested  in  him.' 

*0f  course  I  am,  as  I  would  be  in  any  other  animal  who 
showed  a  kindly  feeling  towards  me.  Didn't  you  see  the  spite  in 
the  eyes  of  his  sisters,  and  how  he  protected  me  from  it  ? ' 

•No.' 

'  Then  you  must  have  been  looking  at  something  else.' 

That  was  true  enough,  for  Sarah  had  been  more  interested  in 
watching  the  progress  of  the  flirtation  between  her  cousin  and 
Walton  than  in  observing  anything  else,  and  consequently  she  had 
seen  little  else.  The  '  pleasant '  day  had  been  one  of  long  sufler- 
ing  to  her ;  for  she  began  to  see  the  last  shadows  of  a  hope  she 
bad  cherished  so  very  dearly ;  and  now  Polly  was,  unconsciously. 
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doing  everything  she  could  to  mafee  ber  believe  that  tbe  hope  was 
entirely  vain. 

As  for  Ha7,ell,  whilst  he  waa  strrtnji  enough  to  bide  his  time, 
be  was  sad  at  heart.  He  bad  entertaineil  romantic  notions  of  tbe 
perfect  union  of  man  and  woman  in  tliought  as  well  as  deed.  He 
did  not  yet  understand  the  impossibility  of  such  union  beyond 
tbe  first  hour  of  first  love,  when  neither  sees  or  believes  in  any- 
thing beyond  the  other.  IBy  and  by,  there  comes  a  thought, 
perhaps  a  wish,  which  duty  suppresses  und  discretion  hides  :  from 
that  moment  the  union  is  broken,  and  the  two  are  not  the  same. 
They  may  pass  on  through  life  calmly  and  without  a  breath  of 
scandal,  entertaining  their  friends  and  rearing  children ;  good 
people,  kind  and  affectionate  towards  each  other;  but  the 
perfect  union  of  thought  and  wish,  as  well  as  heart,  has  passed 
away.  The  man  or  woman  who  retains  some  memory  of  the 
romantic  devotion  of  youth  is  sad  enough  when  compelled  to 
recognise  the  prosaic  fact  that  the  only  permanent  tie  is  that  of 
convenience,  obedience  to  the  social  laws,  and  the  common  give- 
and-take,  which  enables  two  people  to  bear  the  foibles  of  each  other : 
rather  than  venture  upon  the  evila  which  might  happen  if  an 
open  breach  were  made.  This  is  sensible,  and  the  world  could 
not  get  on  comfortably  if  there  weie  not  such  a  number  of  people 
who  speedily  fall  into  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

But  there  are  those  who  suffer  much  in  adopting  this  wise 
order  of  nature,  and  still  look  longingly  for  the  impossible  creature 
who  would  be  always  true  and  faithful  in  thought  as  well  as  deed. 

And  Michael  Hazell  still  looked  towards  Polly — in  spite  of  her 
flirtation  with  Walton,  which  had  been  plain  euQUgh — as  that 
impossible  she.  But  when  Sarah  graciously  informed  him  that 
he  was  a  fool,  he,  in  his  own  mind,  quite  agreed  with  her.  He 
was  a  fool,  or  why  should  he  follow  this  will-o'-the  wisp  that  was 
leading  him  he  did  not  know  whither? 

But  he  could  not  help  himself;  reason  was  out  of  court,'and  he 
■wavlA  follow,  let  the  end  be  what  it  might.  The  eagerness  she 
had  displayed  to  get  away  from  Walton  Abbey,  and  Sarah's  words, 
comforted  him.  If  be  could  only  believe  that  Sarah  was  not 
mistaken  I 

As  they  neared  the  end  of  the  journey,  they  came  to  a  cross- 
road, and  Michael  should  have  parted  company  with  them  there  if 
he  desired  to  take  the  shortest  way  home. 

Polly  stopped,  and  he  was  instantly  beside  the  wagonette. 

'  I  suppose  you  leave  us  here  P '  she  said. 

*  Oh,  Qo,  1*11  go  round  by  the  Meadow ;  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  ia  the  distance,  and  the  mare  is  quite  fresh.' 
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•  Very  well.' 

She  drove  on,  and  now  Michael  rode  beside  her.  He  wanted 
to  say  something,  but  was  unable  to  discover  anything  that  he 
thou^t  BuflBciently  good  to  interest  her.  At  length  he  hit  upon 
quite  an  original  observation  : 

'We  had  a  vely  fine  day  for  the  pic-nic' 

'  The  day  was  a  great  deal  finer  than  the  people,'  was  the  un- 
gracious reply ;  '  but  you  seemed  to  enjoy  yourself.' 

'How?' 

<  With  Miss  Carry.' 

The  retort  was  on  his  lips — •  And  you  appeared  to  enjoy  yourself 
with  Walton ; '  but  he  just  smiled  and  said  carelessly : 

'  She  is  a  very  agreeable  girl.' 

'  Ah,  they  are  all  too  grand  for  the  likes  of  me.  I  shall  not  go 
there  t^;ain.' 

'  Are  you  sure  ? ' 

He  put  the  question  too  eagerly :  she  caught  hia  meaning  in  an 
instant.  She  had  been  trying  to  punish  him  that  day,  and  she  had 
sufiFered  most  herself;  but  there  was  an  opportunity  to  hit  him 
again.  So,  with  a  half  smiling,  half  malicious  side-glance  and  a 
mock  seriousness  of  manner : — 

'  Well,  there  might  be  circumstances  under  which  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  go  there ;  but  it  will  never  be  necessary  for  me 
to  endure  the  patronage  of  the  Misses  Walton.' 

Michael  was  puzzled :  when  he  was  much  interested  he  was 
slow  to  perceive  a  joke.  He  regarded  life  as  a  veiy  serious  busi- 
ness, and,  at  present,  love  was  one  of  its  most  serious  troubles  in 
his  eyes.  What  he  did  catch  was  that  she  thought  of  marrying 
Walton  as  a  possible  event,  and  that  she  was  already  speculating 

about  the  conditions  on  which  she  would  accept  him one  beini? 

the  removal  of  his  sisters  from  the  house. 

*  You  shall  never  marry  him,  Polly.' 

That  was  Sarah  who  spoke,  still  with  her  eyes  fixed  straight 
ahead  ;  the  tone  was  low,  yet  bar^. 

Polly  and  Michael  were  both  stArtled  for  an  instant  by  this 
interruption  ;  for  Sarah  had  been  so  silent  all  the  time  that  they 
had  almost  forgotten  her  presence. 

'  You  speak  as  if  you  had  a  cold,  Sarah,'  said  Polly,  as  much 
amnsed  as  surprised  by  the  peculiar  tone  of  her  cousin's  voice. 

'I  anj  cold,'  said  she,  shivering,  although  it  was  a  summer 
evening. 

*  Then  draw  the  rug  closer  around  you,'  was  the  practical 
■uggestion.  *  Well  be  home  in  a  few  minutes,  and  you  can  get 
fomething  warm  and  go  to  bed.' 
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Sarah  vas  stubbornly  silent ;  the  advice  was  good,  and  Ipjidly 
meaDt,  but  it  Bounded  to  her  like  satire.  As  if  '  eometbing  wanu 
and  bed '  could  remove  the  bitterness  that  was  at  her  heart  I 

The  two  girls  had  lived  together  long  enough  to  get  accu<- 
tomed  to  each  other's  occasional  fits  of  ill-humour.  As  a  rule, 
Sarah  was  the  most  patient  of  the  two ;  and  now  Poll;  showed 
that  she  also  could  endure ;  for  Sarah  was  dumbly  petulant. 
Folly  never  even  remotely  suspected  the  cause  of  her  cousin's 
state :  she  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  feet  of  her  having  been 
forced  to  go  to  the  Waltons,  and  to  indigestion. 

*  You  must  take  a  good  rest  to-night,  Sarah,  and  you'll  be  all 
right  to-morrow.' 

On  arriving  at  the  Meadow  Farm,  Michael  was  invited  to  have 
supper ;  and  when  the  ladies  had  taken  off  their  outer  garments, 
the  table  was  laid  in  the  little  parlour,  and  Sarah  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  toast  some  bread, 

Michael  talked  of  the  various  matters  connected  with  the 
ferm ;  Folly  joined  in,  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  disturbance  in 
the  relations  between  them ;  but  presently  they  botli  felt  some- 
what awkward,  for  the  supper  was  waiting  and  Sarah  had  not 
returned,  whilst  the  subjects  of  conversation  were  exhausted 
Folly  said  she  would  go  and  see  what  detained  her  cousin. 

Saiah  was  alone  in  the  kitchen,  crouching  in  front  of  the  fire, 
toaiting  bread  and  silently  crying.  Folly  was  beside  her  before 
she  was  aware  of  her  presence  and  saw  the  tears  running  down  the 
pale  cheeks. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Sarah  ? '  she  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
mfflit,  and  with  a  degree  of  irritation  that  anybody  should  be 
whining  without  an  apparent  cause. 

Sarah's  grim  silence  throughout  the  journey  home — only  broken 
by  that  one  bitter  exclamation,  *  You  shall  never  marry  him,  Folly  1  * 
— and  her  evident  distress  at  present,  were  incomprehensible  to 
Polly. 

Sarah  sprang  to  her  feet : — 

'  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,'  she  answered  sharply, 
and  with  a  sullen  frown.  '  The  toast  is  ready,  and  we  can  have 
our  supper  now.' 

Folly  stared,  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open  in  dumb  bewilder- 
ment. The  tears  were  gone  from  the  face  of  her  cousin,  and  tJiere 
stood  before  her  only  the  cold,  practical  woman,  anangipg  toast 
in  a  rack. 

It  was  difficult  for  Polly  to  understand  this  ridiculous  conduct, 
and  she  was  always  impatient  witii  anytliiiig  which  was  n^,]^^ 
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to  her.    But  she  itob  praotioal  now,  because  a  strange  idea  had 
occurred  to  ber. 

Very  kindly  ebe  placed  ber  bands  on  Sarab's  sboulders  and 
wbispered: — 

*  Sarah,  you  are  in  love.' 

No  answer,  only  a  sullen  persistence  in  arranging  the  toaat. 

'And  I  know  who  it  is'  (there  iras  Bomethicg  pathetic  and 
rdgretfal  in  that  tone).  !  ■ 

'Who?' 

That  was  spoken  very  fiercely,  and  the  flame  on  Sarah's  face 
was  not  pleasant  to  look  at. 

'  Why,  Michael,'  said  Folly,  in  a  kind  of  mild  wonder,  wbitA 
was  not  at  all  creditable  to  the  conunon  sense  she  usually  dia* 
played. 

'  You're  a  fool,'  said  Sarah  veiy  sharply,  and  she  carried  the 
toast  into  the  parlour,  leaving  Folly  more  perplexed  than  ever. 
(To  i«  (nmttniwif.) 
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I  nasT  became  acquainted  with  Ant  Hill  Citj  throogh  a  tragedy. 
It  was  a  lovel;  September  morning,  and  the  little  suburban  bock 
garden  in  vbich  I  stood  looked  as  sweet  and  fresh  ae  if  Ixmdon 
smoke  were  a  myth.  Jauntily  curring  himself  along  the  gravelled 
walk  came  a  young  earthworm.  He  was  evidently  setting  oat  to 
-seek  his  fortDne  in  so  mudi  of  the  wide  world  as  might  be  foond 
in  the  garden  of  a  small  semi-detached  metropolitan  rendenoe. 
He  had  faith  in  himsdf  and  in  hie  future.  The  early  biid  which 
SD^  up  the  early  worm  when  the  latter  tempts  Providence  by  rising 
before  Providence  is  out  of  bed,  was  conspicuously  absent.  The 
quiet  sunshine,  the  crisp  clear  air,  the  worm,  and  the  writer,  except 
for  a  distant  perspective  of  cock-crowing,  seemed  to  have  creati(m 
to  themselves.  To  the  worm,  however,  there  was  no  Buch  quintuple 
division.  He  wriggled  on  with  a  slow  serenity  and  self-importance 
that  showed  how  little  he  thought  of  the  trifles  outside  bis  own 
life.  The  hard  gravel  walk  had  been  warmed  by  the  sim,  and  tbe 
worm,  owning  a  eoul  above  damp  clods,  enjoyed  the  warmtb  with 
contented  oblivioosness  to  everything  else.  But  that  jade.  Fate, 
could  not  suffer  so  much  happiness,  even  in  a  conceited  morsel  of  a 
worm.  She  directed  bim  where  the  walk  was  alive  with  black 
specks.  Among  these  the  tbin  pink  line  lazily  but  unhesitatingly 
tbrust  itself.  Poor  pink  line  I  It  was  agony  in  miniature.  As 
you  read  this,  it  may  make  you  smile.  But,  had  you  seen  the 
startled  bound  which  lifted  with  a  sudden  quiver  of  pain  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  worm  off  the  ground,  you  had  never  trodden  wit- 
tingly on  a  worm  again. 

For  the  next  instant  all  that  could  be  seen  was  a  writhing  black 
line.  It  lashed  hither  and  thither ;  it  rolled  round  and  round  ;  it 
tied  itself  up  in  dreadful  knots.  The  black  specks  which  hid  its 
whole  lengUi  increased  in  numbers.  Black  specks  climbed  on  the 
back  of  other  black  specks,  and  both  sought  out  the  joints  between 
the  scales  of  the  worm*  and  buried  their  mandibles  in  the  writhing 
flesh  with  diabolical  enjoyment.  It  was  the  combat  between 
Apollo  and  the  Python  ^ain,  only  there  were  a  million  Apolloa 
and  but  one  wretched  Python,  ^en  the  struggle  grew  tkinter 
and  fainter.  Between  every  volute  of  the  worm's  body  a  knot  of 
ants  could  be  seen  breakfasting  with  relish.    In  a  few  tnor« 
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minutes  all  was  over,  and  the  dainty  Bean  Bnimmel  who  had  issued 
from  his  earth-ch&mbeTS  ten  minutes  before,  with  hope  and  sU 
the  world  before  him,  was  being  interred  in  very  amaU  pieces  Id 
some  himdreds  of  Uriog  sepulchres.  Bat  it  is  given  to  few  to  so 
fax  serre  theii  day  and  generation  as  to  literally  entertain  a  mul- 
titude themselves.  The  kindly  entombment  which  the  ants  gave 
the  hero  of  the  morning  was  doubtless  an  appreciation  of  his  many 
excellent  qualities,  and  must,  when  it  became  known  to  his  friends, 
have  softened  their  feelings  of  otherwise  irreparable  loss. 

Some  such  tiwught  had  made  me  look  upon  the  contest  withoat 
interfering.  With  it  commenced  a  friendly  regard  for  my  ants 
which  has  lasted  to  this  day.  In  spite  of  their  murders  and 
their  tyrannies,  I  like  them.  I  put  up  wiUi  their  thievings  as  I 
tolerate  the  borrowings  of  the  graceless  varlet  who  is  perpetually 
asking  me  for  half-a-crown,  and  who  I  know  would  feel  hurt  if  I 
suggested  repayment  of  the  last  he  had.  I  have  seen  t^em  wage 
one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  merciless  wars  which  Jias  ever  been 
waged  since  Moees  moulded  the  Israelites  into  a  people  upon  the 
spear-points  of  their  enemies.  But  I  should  as  soon  think  of  dis- 
liking my  ants  for  this  as  of  questioning  the  olevemeea  of  the 
great  lawgiver  who  knew  better  than  I  do  the  best  means  adapted 
to  bis  ends.  Last,  though  by  no  means  least,  their  perseveianoe 
charms  me.  When  a  man  gets  flung  more  heavily  than  usual  in 
the  rough  skirmish  which  is  euphemistically  called  the  struggle  for 
existence,  he  ntight  do  worse  than  go  and  sit  down  before  my  ants 
and  learn  a  lesson  from  their  tireless  and  ceaseless  activity. 

Come  witli  me  and  peep  at  Act  Hill  City.  For  all  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  it  may  have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  like  the 
bagpipes  in  the  &mily  of  Shon  Maclean.  Built  en  the  slope  of 
ground  which  runs  down  from  a  raised  garden  walk,  it  is  shaded 
on  every  side,  yon  see,  by  a  forest  of  palm-like  pinks  up  which  the 
ants  occasioDally  swarm  with  the  agility  of  monkeys.  Leading  from 
it  to  the  plateau  of  the  garden  walk  is  a  covered  tunnel,  or  rather 
was,  I  should  say,  for  the  rain  last  night  has  washed  it  down.  The 
antB  are  now  hard  at  work  repairing  it.  Atom  by  atom  they  are 
piling  up  on  the  bare  ground  two  thin  walls  of  earth,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  high  and  about  an  eighth  thick.  These,  from  the  edge  of  the 
walk  to  the  mouth  of  the  ant-hill,  will  be  nearly  three  inches  long, 
Examined  by  a  hand  magnifier,  each  of  the  tiny  black  masons  can 
be  seen  carrying  in  his  mandibles  a  fragment  of  earth  which  he 
builds  into  tJie  wall.  This  laid,  he  trots  rapidly  off  for  another. 
Here  three  or  four  labourers  are  toiling  along  with  a  mite  of  stooe 
whidi  is  too  heavy  for  one  to  carry.  In' the  course  of  a  few  houra 
the  tminel  begins  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  long  dry  aqueduct, 
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dovn  which  a  narrow  atream  of  workers  ia  constaDtly  flowing.  All 
night  the  same  restless  energy  will  be  displayed,  until  by  morning 
the  tunnel  is  securely  arched  in  with  a  roof  of  earth.  The  covered 
way  thus  provided  through  the  foreat  of  pinks  which  interv^es 
between  the  garden  walk  and  Ant  Hill  City,  is  never  by  my  ants 
suffered  to  fall  into  disrepair.  Whether  it  protects  them  from  the 
dangers  which  may  lurk  in  the  forest,  or  whether  it  was  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  guiding  convivial  ants  safely  home  after  they 
had  been  spending  the  night  with  their  friends,  are  moot  points 
with  me.  Anyway  the  tunnel  remains,  and  if  a  storm  should 
destroy  it,  a  day  and  a  night  always  sees  it  rebuilt. 

Soon  after  my  first  introduction  to  Ant  Hill  City  I  found  out 
that  my  ants,  like  Nimrod,  were  mighty  himters  before  the  Lord. 
Xoticing  the  walk  alive  one  night  with  a  perpetual  twinkle  of 
delicate  gem-like  gleams,  I  stooped  down  and  discovered  fourteen 
tired  tni{^rs  lu^ng  manfully  home  as  many  dead  flies  and  other 
snLatl  deer.  These,  for  want  of  arms,  they  carried  in  their  mand- 
ibles, and  thus  possibly  took  a  foretaste  of  the  feast  they  were  to 
enjoy  when  they  got  home.  The  opalescent  iridescence  from  the 
wings  of  one  of  such  unfortunat«a  could  be  seen  for  some  ditttance 
along  the  tunnel.  A  tiny  spark  of  living  purple  and  green,  it  lit 
the  dark  walls  of  the  covered  way  like  a  iairy  lamp,  until  the  antj 
having  reached  the  central  gateway  to  the  ant  hill,  turned  off 
sharply  right  or  left  to  his  own  abode.  The  &vourite  hunting 
ground  in  which  these  captures  took  place  was  a  vast  tract  <^ 
grassy  brushwood  known  to  mortals  as  weeds.  Beyond  the  brush- 
wood stretched  rich  prairie  land  of  illimitable  extent.  No  living  ant 
bad  ever  crossed  it,  but,  bo  differently  do  things  appear  when  looked 
at  from  another  elevation,  it  was  only  a  ragged  lawn  for  all  that. 

In  this  brushwood  and  on  the  nearer  aide  of  the  lawn  the  ants 
used  to  stalk  their  prey,  going  out  for  that  purpose  in  small 
festive  bands  of  three  and  four.  They  always  returned  home 
alone,  however,  but  thought  nothing  of  waiting  out  hours  fbr  the 
take  of  making  a  good  capture.  The  most  persevering  trapper  in 
Ant  Kill  City  was  a  monstrous  fellow,  one  Hairy  Back,  and  I  fear 
me  a  tyrant.  He  was  head  and  shoulders  longer  than  most  of  his 
compatriots,  and  had  the  temper  of  a  devil.  And  here  I  may 
digress  a  moment  to  relate  an  anecdote  about  the  rages  into  whidt 
he  sometimes  worked  himself.  Once,  while  labonring^  at  the  inces- 
sant repairs  of  the  tunnel,  a  little  under-sized  aut  vexed  him.  To 
stop  work  and  seize  the  offender  by  one  of  his  hindmost  legs  was 
the  work  of  a  moment.  Then  Hairy  Back  began  to  crawl  slowly 
up  the  tunnel  which  bad  been  unroofed  by  the  weather,  dragging 
bis  mberable  victim  with  him.    With  a  politeness  for  winch  finr 
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Would  give  ants  credit,  no  one  annoyed  Hairy  Back  by  asking  him 
what  he  was  doing,  though  had  he  been  a  little  smaller  tliia 
might  not  have  been  the  case.  In  vain  the  prisoner  clutched  at 
BtoneB  and  grasses  in  the  endeavour  to  arrest  his  involuntary  progress, 
Liob  by  inch  of  walk  was  passed.  The  brushwood  thicket  came 
in  view.  Into  its  dim  and  gloomy  depths  Hairy  Back  remorse- 
lessly pnlled  his  wretched  mite  of  an  enemy.  When  I  found  out 
where  Hairy  Back  had  got  to,  he  was  standing  complacently  look- 
ing at  the  heap  of  fragments  into  which  he  had  reduced  his  victim 
during  the  somewhat  fnoMvait  qua/rt  d'Keure  which  that  victim 
must  have  passed.  Having  seen  that  the  bits  did  not  manifest 
any  inclination  to  become  an  ant  again,  Hairy  Back  turned  on  his 
several  heels  and  made  his  way  back  to  work  with  the  calm  dignity 
of  an  ant  who  in  doing  his  duty  to  a  neighbour  had  conferred 
benefit  on  the  state.  It  might  have  been  feucy,  but  Hairy  Back 
tiiat  afternoon  appeared  to  be  so  respectfully  treated  that  none 
obtruded  themselves  within  half  an  inch  of  his  nobility.  Rash 
philosophers  might  point  to  this  as  an  instance  of  antish  hero- 
worahip.  Perhaps,  however,  other  feelings  had  a  little  to  do  with 
the  behaviour  of  the  ;multitude. 

Hairy  Back  shone  most,  however,  on  the  traU.  He  would  follow 
a  fly  with  the  deadly  intent  which  knows  no  fetigne  and  counts  no 
coet^  One  twilight  I  noticed  him  moodily  making,  with  bis  usual 
solitary  surliness,  for  the  thicket  of  weeds  on  the  &r  side  of  the  walk. 
Game  was  scarce,  for  in  half  an  hour  he  had  beaten  through  it  and 
advanced  some  little  distance  upon  the  prairie  of  the  lawn. 
Turning  to  give  one  last  look  behind  him,  however,  before  attack- 
ing the  unknown  dangers  of  the  unknown  world  before  him,  he  saw 
what  I  had  been  watching  for  some  time.  This  was  a  delicate 
gossamer-winged  summer  night-fly,  who  had  had  some  appointment 
in  tliat  neighbourhood  for  moon-rising  time,  and  was  a  little  too 
early  for  it.  It  did  not  need  half  a  glance  at  Hairy  Back  to  see 
that  he  meant  to  signify  hia  Diogenean  hatred  for  beauty  and  satisfy 
appetite  at  the  same  time.  Stealthily  the  little  demon  turned 
him  round  again  and  began  to  crawl  towards  Gossamer  Wings, 
who,  all  unconscious  of  his  danger,  was  dreamily  looking  out  across 
the  forest  of  pinks  and  on  to  a  great  crimson  sunset  flaming,  a 
very  rose  of  evening,  down  in  the  west.  The  paradise  Gossamer 
Wings  saw  in  that  wonderful  flower  may  have  been  commonplace 
or  it  may  have  been  celestial.  Whichever  it  was,  it  did  not  appar- 
ently matter.     Hairy  Back  was  close  behind  him,  and 

Gossamer  Wings  moved.  A  faint  motion  from  almost  invisible 
pinions,  tmd  he  floated  up  into  the  rich  red  light  which  flUed  tihe 
heavens  with  a  ruby  glow.      Perhaps  the    gentle    deity  whs 
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directs  the  course  of  true  love  among  men,  and  guards  the 
meetiogs  of  happy  lovers,  had  G-oseamer  Wings'  heart  also  in  her 
keeping.  For  up  there,  untold  insect  miles  ahove  Haiiy  Back 
gnashing  his  teeth  in  the  damp  thicket  below  them,  G-osaamer 
Wings  was  joined  by  Gossamer  WingR,  and  the  twain  floated  to 
and  fro  in  the  warm  rosy  air  with  the  whole  atmosphere  f<»  a 
nuptial  chamber.  But  blessings,  whatever  shape  they  may  possess 
when  they  start,  reach  the  earth  only  in  bits.  The  happiness  of 
one  minute  is  the  sugar  which  is  to  make  us  swallow  the  misery 
of  the  next  with  as  few  wry  iaces  as  possible.  The  twilight  died 
down,  and  the  early  night  deepened  to  darkness.  What  had  hap- 
pened I  know  not,  but  across  the  gravel  walk  a  hulking  ant  made 
toilsome  prc^ess  homeward,  and  locked  in  bis  strong  mandibles 
were  two  delicate  gossamer-winged  summer  night-flies. 

The  best  time  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  Ant  Hill  City  at  their 
busiest,  was  night.  And  it  has  always  struck  me  that  the  young 
gentleman  primarily  upbraided  in  the  second  person,  and  then 
called  a  sluggard,  had  good  reason  not  to  obey  the  command  to  go 
to  the  ant  and  consider  her  ways.  Had  he  put  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  going,  he  must  first  have  wasted  his  substance  in  buying 
a  candle,  and  then  have  sat  up  all  the  niglit  only  to  find  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Ant  coming  to  the  cooclosion  that  they  would  not  go 
home  till  morning,  or  at  any  rate  till  daylight  did  appear;  an 
example  which  might  have  made  the  slu^^ard's  last  state  much 
worse  than  his  first.  But  the  ant  at  night  is  a  study,  for  all  that. 
His  restless  activity,  that  of  perpetual  motion  turned  centipede,  is 
redoubled.  Be  the  dew  never  so  heavy,  Signor  Ant  will  t^e  the 
air,  and  trot  about  in  his  apparently  aimless  way.  A  dog  hunting 
for  its  master  in  a  fair,  and  a  pigeon  flying  in  circles,  have  a  rotson 
d'elre  for  their  actions  Perhaps  an  ant  has  too.  But  nothing 
short  of  a  perpetual  alarm  of  fire,  coupled  with  the  eternal  loss  of 
his  purse,  could  &irly  explain  the  reason  of  the  ant's  iiifinite  Aurty 
and  hasty  travelling. 

Generally — I  am  only  speaking  of  the  ants  in  a  certain  small 
suburban  back  garden — as  soon  as  night  fell.  Ant  Hill  City  com- 
menced to  disgorge  its  population.  A  thick  black  stream  of  anta 
would  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  spread  themselves 
across  the  walk  in  a  moving  floor-cloth  of  shining  particles.  Byles 
in  'Miriam's  Crime,'  a  somewhat  drunken  and  humorous  auc- 
tioneer's clerk,  taking  an  inventory  of  a  room  witJi  the  assistance 
of  a  by  no  means  clear  brain,  speaks  of  something  which  he  calls 
'  a  revolving  carpet.'  But  a  multitude  of  ants  engaged  in  ascertain- 
ing what  kind  of  a  night  it  is,  make  the  space  they  cover  look 
like  revolving  caxpeta  innumerable.    When  most  of  the  citizens 
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hare  left  the  City,  a  drove  of  flat  milk-white  creatuies  ate  driven 
out  of  the  tiumel,  and  make  a  endden  trickle  and  splash  as  of 
milk  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  mass  of  ants.  These  are  Farmer 
Ant's  cows,  and  be  is  as  particular  in  giving  them  exercise  as  he  is 
careful  to  take  it  himself.  Shaped  like  a  miniature  wood-lonse,  and 
as  white  as  a  flake  of  snow,  these  kine  are  readily  distinguished 
from  their  owners.  They  seem  free  to  come  and  go,  but  never 
stray  &r  from  the  entrance  to  the  ant  hill,  in  and  out  of  which 
they  pop  with  comical  jack-in-the-box  effect. 

Ant  Hill  City  has  already  been  described  as  erected  on  sloping 
ground,  which  fetl  gently  down  from  the  higher  level  of  the  gardea 
walk.  After  a  few  more  inches  of  declination  it  began  to  rise  on 
the  opposite  side  again.  The  ant  hill  was  therefore  built  on  one 
of  the  sides  of  a  long  valley,  a  circumstance  which  led  to  a  cata- 
strophe. Certain  alterations  were  being  made  in  the  garden,  and 
had-to  be  suspended  one  day  on  accoimi  of  a  continued  series  of 
thunder-storms,  almost  tropical  in  their  violence.  The  garden  in 
any  case  would  have  been  flooded  with  etorm-water,  hut  in  this 
instance,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  trench  in  which  Ant  Hill  City 
stood,  the  earth  had  been  so  left  that  it  formed  a  natural  reservoir 
at  the  head  of  the  valley.  The  storms  continued  to  rage  until  the 
loose  harrier  of  earth  gave  way,  and  with  a  dull  roar  a  miniature 
flood  tore  down  the  trench.  From  the  window  I  could  see  the 
waters  hoil  round  the  tunnel,  and  then,  with  a  mighty  rush,  they 
swept  forward.  Ant  Hill  City,  like  the  buried  Dutch  towns  under 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  lay  '  fathoms  deep  below.'  During  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  night  the  rain  fell  without  intermission,  hut  next  morning 
the  wind  and  the  sun  racing  together  as  to  which  should  do  the 
most  work,  speedily  dried  the  ground  between  them.  I  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  Ant  Hill  City  stood  with  a  feint  reflection 
of  the  feeling  that  perhaps  an  ancient  idler  may  have  had,  when, 
after  visiting  Pompeii  before  its  disappeaiance,  he  returned  to 
stand  above  its  site  and  wonder  what  untold  tr^edies  were  buried 
under  his  feet. 

But  I  might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble  of  thinking  that 
a  mere  inundation  would  or  could  take  an  ant  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  tunnel,  it  was  true,  had  gone,  and  the  pinks  were  no  more. 
The  valley-side  was  as  bare  as  a  boulder.  But  up  and  down  the 
round  black  hole,  which  was  the  principal  entrance  to  Ant  Hill 
City,  swarmed  a  multitude  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  evident 
something  unusual  had  happened,  for  they  had  the  appearance  of 
navvies  who  had  been  working  all  night  in  a  bog.  Their  thighs 
and  legs  were  as  muddy  as  a  scavenger's,  and  their  ordinarily  neat 
jackets  were  dirty  to  a  degree.  Spite  of  their  dirt,  they  were  appa- 
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tently  engaged  in  momentous  biumess,  Jbr  the  garden  walk  ms 
feovered  with  tliem  in  lull  pailiament  assembled.  They  had 
eTldentl;  Settled  that  Ant  Hill  City  must  be  given  up,  for  explor- 
ing parties  were  rambling  all  over  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
railed  abode.  During  the  whole  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  a 
scene  of  considerable  auiioation  ensued.  The  long  stretch  of 
grassy  bmehwood  which  has  already  been  mentioned  was  surveyed 
&om  end  to  end,  and  at  last  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  antsfocuraed 
themselves  in  a  dense  black  mass  about  the  size  of  a  cheese  plate 
at  the  bottom  of  a  magnificent  tuft  of  common  grass,  which,  com- 
pared with  its  brethren,  was  as  one  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

Towards  five  o'clock,  definite  orders  to  form  a  colony  on  this 
spot  were  apparently  given,  and  a  long  black  line  of  ants  began  to 
travel  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  old  city  toilieir  new  location, 
which  was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden  walk,  and 
exactly  opposite  the  parent  nest.  The  ants  had  made  up  their 
minds  not  to  spend  another  single  night  in  a  place  which  would 
not  be  thoroughly  habitable  luiless  they  could  all  be  taught 
swimming ;  and  the  evening  promised  all  it  could  for  a  flitting. 
An  intensely  hot  day  had  dried  everything,  and  the  world  was  as 
w^m  as  a'  toast.  It  was  a  Sunday  evening,  It  is  true;  but  so 
far  as  a  lengthened  observation  of  ant  life  goes,  it  moat  be  confessed 
that  the  only  commandment  laid  upon  them  appears  to  be  an  in- 
jimction  to  reverse  the  whole  of  the  ten  enjoined  on  us.  This  thc^ 
obey  with  some  mccess,  though  perhaps  much  superior  creatures 
would  not  find  the  same  thing  diiBcult.  Preparations  for  moving 
were  immediately  commenced,  and  the  first  ant  swarmed  up  out  of 
the  entrance  to  Ant  Hill  City,  with  his  bundle  in  his  mouth,  and 
set  off  across  the  garden  walk  to  Mound  Ccrfony,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  just  as  the  first  church  bells  began  to  ring.  It  was  a  stir- 
ring eiodoB.  From  Mound  Colony  to  Ant  Hill  City  stretched  a 
moving  black  ribbon  of  insect  life,  multitudinous,  curiously  intel- 
ligent or  instinct-taught,  all  engaged  in  one  work,  and  all  doing  it 
sensibly  and  well.  The  church  belb  and  the  ants  suggested 
puzzling  questions,  as  the  muscular  little  bearers  trotted  along 
with  all  kinds  of  fragments  in  their  jaws.  Some  of  Uie  ants  had 
nothing  to  carry.  Naked  they  had  come  into  the  world,  and  naked 
they  remained  in  it.  But  even  these  forlorn  hit  on  an  excellent 
iflan  for  protecting  their  amour  propre.  They  marched  con- 
tentedly by  the  aide  of  richer  brethren.  If  they  had  not  goods 
and  chattels  to  convey,  they  could  convey  themselves,  and  this 
done  some  few  score  times  might  take  the  sting  out  of  poverty. 

But  among  the  minor  incidents  of  the  great  emigration,  none 
wwe  80  unnsing  ae  the  visit  paid  by  a  beetle  to  Ant  Hill  City 
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is  the  very  middle  and  pressure  of  the  work  nf.the  evening.  .  Tho 
kit  touches  of  Bonlight  were  flooding  the  long  reach  of  Ant  Hill 
Talley  with  light,  and  the  indescribable  peace  of  a  Sabbath  eveiong 
muffled  and  hung  about  everything,  as  if  the  world  were  being 
wrapped  in  invisible  wool  before  Time  put  it  into  bed  and  tiniked 
it  about  with  darkne^.  Dressed  in  the  glossiest  of  black  clothes, 
ScarabeeuB  came  ambling  leisurely  down  the  garden  walk.  He 
had  been  dining  with  some  friends  in  a  shady  comer  near  my 
house,  and  was  in  the  best  of  humours  with  himself,  and  so  much  as 
be  knew  of  the  ordering  of  present  events.  His  fat  contentment 
bespoke  social  standing  of  high  beetle  kind.  From  the 
measured  gravity  of  his  walk  I  judged  that  he  was  the  church^ 
warden  of  his  own  beetle  parish,  and  perchance  a  beetle  alderman, 
or  mayhap  a  beetle  Lord  Mayor.  The  sunlight  in  the  valley 
and  its  reflection  on  the  clumps  of  grassy  brushwood  excited  no 
more  attention  from  him  than  so  much  dirt.  He  waddled  along 
with  his  little  &t  head  stuck  vacantly  forward,  and  Ufl  little  fat 
belly  all  but  dragging  on  the  groimd,  a  &r  more  important  universe 
than  the  outer  one  on  which  he  condescended  to  walk.  But  Fata 
was  watching  for  him  as  she  had  watched  for  the  earthworm. 
Early  in  the  day  she  bad  laid  a  long  straw  obliquely  across  the 
path,  with  one  end  close  to  the  entrance  of  Ant  Hill  Citjr.  Any 
OTie,  theiefore,  too  idle  to  step  over  the  straw,  and  travelling  along 
to  where  it  ended,  would  pop  down  the  E^ft  which  commmticated 
with  the  interior  of  the  ant  hiU. 

But  Scarabffius  did  not  know  this,  though  Scarabteus  was  too 
idle  to  cross  the  straw.  '  It  was  only  a  little  farther  round,'  re- 
fiected  Scarabseus,  and  '  a  respectable  beetle  cannot  be  expected  to 
climb  straws  at  this  time  of  day.'  He  walked  on  down  the  side  of 
the  straw.  Directly  in  front  of  bim  was  the  gaping  aperture 
which  led  to  Ant  HUl  City.  Down  this  he  slipped  with  a  swiftness 
which  would  not  have  shamed  Icarus  when  his  wings  turned  out 
to  be  better  suited  to  a  cold  than  to  a  hot  climate.  With  Scarabseus's 
unwieldy  bulk  were  of  course  swept  down  a  dozen  ants  who  had 
been  just  on  the  point  of  emerging,  and  who  might  have  been  for* 
given  for  the  moment  in  thinking  that  solid  rain  of  this  kind  was 
a  trifle  too  much  of  a  joke.  In  two  seconds  a  moat  ludicrous  sight 
presented  itself.  First  of  all  above  the  hole  were  violently  waved 
a  couple  of  antenme  working  like  very  inebriated  semaphores. 
Behind  them  came  the  tips  of  Mr.  Beetle's  hands  and  nose.  With 
wild  frenzy  be  tore  at  the  edges  of  the  deceitful  pit  only  to  drop 
out  of.sigfat  as  they  gave  way.  Meantime,  the  whole  hill  was  in  a 
state  of  the  wildest  excitement.  Three  anta  had  got  out  of  the 
hole'  and  scoured  dS.  to  Mound  Colony  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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walk  to  spread  the  alarm.  Again  with  redoubled  frenzy  came  the 
Bemaphores  and  the  appealing  nose  and  hands.  Then,  with  a  con- 
vulsive jerk  which  flung  out  of  the  pit  two  of  the  ants  who  had 
btten  attacking  him  in  a  region  that  a  soldier  is  never  supposed  to 
allow  tbe  enemy  to  wound,  Scarahsus  pulled  himself  into  (teylight. 
But  the  glossy  dignity  was  gone.  Behind  him  trailed  a  pack  of 
foes.  With  an  imwieldy  scuttle  he  breasted  the  valley-side  to 
gain  the  walk.  As  spasmodically  as  a  furniture  van  running  a 
race,  he  puffed  and  waddled  along.  Once  on  the  high  ground  he 
took  heart  of  grace,  got  up  a  respectable  though  wobbling  gallop, 
aud  disappeared  iu  a  dire  fright  behind  the  potsherd  where  be 
lived,  a  sadder  but  we  may  hope  a  wiser  beetle. 

The  episode  of  the  beetle  did  not  last  long  enough  to  hinder 
the  Great  Exodus.  The  swarm  of  ante  marching  across  the  walk 
between  the  old  home  and  the  new  one,  continued  their  energetic 
preparations  to  make  the  flitting  an  expeditious  one.  ^o  expe- 
ditious, indeed,  were  their  movements,  that  for  some  time  I  thought 
the  ants  might  not  have  paid  their  rent,  and  while  the  landlord 
was  asleep  had  quietly  taken  the  opportunity  of  removing  their 
goods.  But  this  Z  am  sure  wronged  their  characters.  En  the 
tuft  of  grass  the  ant-masons  bad  now  for  a  good  hour  been  at 
work.  .  Between  the  thickly  clustering  stems  they  adroitly  droj^ped 
small  lumps  of  mould  which  the  intertwining  stalks  prevented 
slipping  quite  to  the  ground.  This  formed  a  more  or  lees  even 
roof  of  earth  at  a  height  of  nearly  half  an  inch  from  the  floor, 
and  was  completed  in  about  twelve  hours.  In  Ant  Hill  City  the 
ants  had  lived  in  a  dark  underground  residence.  Mound  Colony 
consisted  of  a  spacious  ground-floor  chamber,  pillared  on  grass 
staUcB  and  completely  roofed  in  with  eartb.  En  jjossont,  I  may 
perhaps  draw  Dr.  Bichardson's  attention  to  this,  as  it  is  tbe  flrat 
application  that  Z  have  seen  of  his  roof-garden  theory.  The  grass 
st^ks  supporting  the  ceiling  of  the  ants'  abode  grew  through 
it  and  flowered  in  mighty  palm-like  fronds  at — to  the  ant&— an 
immense  distance  above  it.  To  this  elevated  garden  the  anta  in  , 
the  evening  used  to  occasionally  repair,  not,  however,  from  any 
very  lesthetic  considerations,  as  they  apparently  only  used  it  as  a 
hunting  ground. 

This  earthen  roof  during  the  following  week  was  considerably 
extended,  and  covered,  comparatively  speaking,  a  wide  area. 
Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  if  the  ants  had  burrowed  under  the 
ground  beneath  it,  Z  cleared  it  away  after  they  had  been  residing 
in  Mound  Colony  for  some  time,  a  high-handed  act  for  which  I 
hereby  tender  my  most  sincere  apal(^es  to  the  parties  thus  so  sum- 
marily  inconvenienced.     The  ground  was,  however,  undisturbed  ; 
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and  as  the  ants,  on  the  subsidence  of  their  aatonlBbment  at  the 
catastrophe,  immediately  re-toofed  themselves  in  again,  it  did  not 
appear  tiiat  they  intended  to  follow  the  eame  method  of  reddence 
as  that  whidi  they  had  ad<^)ted  on  the  other  eide  of  the  garden 
walk. 

In  a  fortnight  Mound  Colony  was  finally  completed.  To- 
wards the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  day,  or  rather  night,  for  it  hap- 
pened at  nine  o'clock  p.u.,  an  imusual  congregation  hinted  tiiat 
the  last  ceremony  of  the  Great  Exodus,  the  removal  of  the  aphides 
to  their  new  farm-yard,  was  to  take  place.  Surrounded  oq  every 
side  by  phalanxes  of  ants,  the  white  aphide-specks  came  slowly  up 
from  the  subterranean  depths  of  Ant  Hill  City,  and  were  detained 
a  few  momenta  on  the  slope  of  the  valley  until  the  entire  herd  bad 
been  collected.  Then  the  multitude  stiuted.  A  short  time  soffioed 
to  climb  the  valley-eide  and  reach  the  plateau  of  the  garden  walk. 
Some  of  the  ants  appeared  to  be  more  occupied  in  describing 
invisible  circles  than  in  making  a  straight  track  between  Ant  HiU 
City  and  Mound  Settlemeut;  but  possibly  they  had  sheep-dog 
duties  to  .perform  of  which  I  was  not  ct^isant.  To  do  justice 
to  the  aphides,  however,  nothing  appeared  to  be  further  from 
their  thoughts  than  any  attempt  at  escape.  They  ambled  placidly 
along  in  the  middle  of  their  drivers  witli  supreme  indifference  as 
to  their  destination.  The  garden  walk  might  have  been  the  be- 
ginning of  the  desert,  but  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  the 
ants'  Mne.  They  knew  by  some  means  that  they  had  to  change 
quarters,  and  changed  quarters  accordingly  with  that  insensibility 
to  the  future  which  makes  the  sleepy  wfJk  of  fat  cattle  along  a 
sunny  country  lane  the  highest  e]q»ressioii  of  scepticism  as  to  the 
future. 

And  my  aphides  continued  their  march  as  though  past  and 
future  were  to  them  unknown  t«nns.  Inch  by  inob  the  garden 
walk  lengthened  under  their  slow  progress  until  the  broad  entrance, 
nearly  an  inch  wide,  of  Mound  Colony  lay  right  before  them.  Up 
to  and  through  this  the  white  specks  unhesitatingly  passed,  and 
were  lost  in  the  pitch  darkness  of  the  intericv  of  the  settlement. 
Had  they  lived  in  it  all  their  lives,  they  could  not  have  entered 
Mound  Colony  with  more  alacrity.  After  them  came  the  main  body 
of  the  ants  in  a  moving  mass  which  made  the  eye  ache  to  watch  it. 
That  a  hiunan  being  with  a  powerful  lamp  was  watching  them,  or 
that  something  had  played  pranks  with  nature  and  stu<£  a  curious 
sun  right  over  their  house  at  a  time  when  all  honest  suns  should 
be  in  bed,  never  apparently  troubled  Uiem.  It  was  nearly  an  hour 
before  the  Great  Exodus  was  accomplished  and  Mound  Cidtmy 
assumed  its  normal  appearance.    The  last  Btragglers  came  out  of 
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Ant  iHill  City  and  left  its  erstwhils  busy  corridors  empty.  The 
laat  wandereis  across  the  garden  walk  reached  the  Moand  And 
dioa^peared  vithio-it.  The  sense  of  infinite  motion  which  seizes 
anyone,  who  watches  a  large  body  of  ineects  in  motion  in. their 
natmul  habitat  died  suddenly  away.  The  feeling  of  power  aad 
protection  suggested  to  a  man  by  the  microscopically  small,  gave 
plaxie  to  »  aiogulax  feeling.of  solitariaess.  ■  A-few  instantS'sgo 
I  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  a  multitude,  and  the  ground 
aboilb  me  was  thick  with  hundreds  of  acquaintances.  Now  there 
was  no  nearer  companionship  than  that  of  the  stars. 

This  change  of  quarters  suggested  tlie  possibility  of  introducing 
another  colony  of  ants  near  the  original  setting.  Hearing  that  a 
fhend  had  several  large  and  populous  ant  hills  in  his  garden,  I  bad 
one  removed  bodily  into  mine,  but  until  I  received  uie  ant«  I  did 
not  know  they  were  yellow  ones.  Although  apprehensive  that  my 
black  friends  might  not  agree  cordially  with  their  new  neighbours, 
I  put  the  yellow  strangers  down  about  five  yards  fn»n  Mound 
Colony,  and  ae  for  several  days  no  ill  results  accrued,  I  anticipated 
that  my  forebodings  would  turn  out  to  be  groundless.  The  aot 
hill  of  the  yellow  ants  which  had  been  thus  removed,  was  made  of 
light  suidy  7nat4rid,  while  the  soil  in  my  garden  was  ordinary 
mould. .  Near  the  spot  where  the  yellow  emigrants  were  placed 
several  spadesful  of  the  former  were  placed.  After  recovering  &om 
their  astonishment  at  a  journey  compared  to  which  those  on  the 
famous  square  of  flying  carpet  in  the  '  Arabian  Nighta '  fade  into 
insignificance,  the  yellow  ants  surveyed  this  heap  and  selected  a 
eomer  for  a  new  hill.  At  this  they  worked  most  perseveringly, 
and  in  the  cwirse  of  a  few  days  I  found  them  straggling  otT  firom 
the  place  where  they  were  first  deposited,  with  the  bale  of  cotton- 
like parcels  which  Nature  in  a  Moment  of  freakishness  gave  them 
for  ^^  A  railway  porter  burdened  witlk  half-a-dozen  portman- 
teaus is  a  sight  to  excite  a  smile,  but  an  ant  attempting  to  remove 
its  eggs  can  only  be  compared  to  a  railway  porter  tryii^  to  walk 
off  with  a  luggage  ran. 

The  eg^  safely  removed,  the  yellow  ants  apparently  thought 
that,  however  inexplicable  had  been  their  removal,  their  troubles 
for  the  present  were  over.  They  settled  down  into  quiet  and  con- 
tented members  of  society,  and  vent  about  doing  their  various 
work  with  much  antisb  perseverance.  On  their  part,  too,  the 
black  ants  went  in  and  oat  of  Mound  Colony  enjoying  that  firm 
faith  in  the  even  continuance  of  all  things  with  which  men  as  well 
as  ants  are  blessed.  So  far  as  I  know,  and  as  the  sequel  proved, 
nei^er  the  black  nor  the  yellow  anta  knew  of  eacb  other's  exists 
Otoe.    Beiwe«i  the  two  I  had  constructed  akind  of  North'^'Vt^dSt 
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frontier  of  earth  a  foot  Ugh,  designing  to  lemove  it  whea  tbe 
yellow  Btraogers  bad  become  more  used  to  their  gurroundiogs.  The 
unfortunate  parrying  oat  of  tUs  detenoioation  led  to  one  of  the 
bloodiest  and  cruellest  massacres  known  to  histoty.  How  it 
happened  I  would  not  pretend  to  more  than  suggest.  What  was 
really  the  commencement  of  boatUitiesmay  never  be  recorded. 
FerluipB  the  black  ants  wished  Hairy  £ack  to  reside  with  th^ 
yellow  ants,  and  in  consequence  of  their  refnsal  to  receive  an  envoy 
resolved  to  have  the  blood  of  every  individual  yellow  ant  in  order 
to  wipe  out  the  insult.  Or  the  yellow  ants  may  have  stolen  some 
of  the  aphides  of  the  black  ants  and  thus  have  provoked  a  conflict 
which  resulted  in  tribal  ruin  and  utter  destruction.  However  far 
these  hypotheses  may  have  been  tme,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's 
own  judgment.  I  can  only  chronicle  what  I  saw,  the  apparently 
merciless  and  causeless  destruction  o^  for  aught  I  know,  an 
'  historic  and  ancient  people '  among  their  ant  kind. 

When  I  first  noticed  the  iray  it  could  only  have  just  com- 
menced, for  round  Mound  Colony,  though  in  a  fearfully  excited 
state,  ^e  principal  portion  of  the  black  aots  were  still  congregated. 
Far  away  at  the  base  of  the  yellow  ant  hill  I  noticed  a  few  black 
ants  phenomenally  stUI,  for  an  ant  Dot  inceseaotly  moving  may  be 
generally  looked  upon,  so  far  as  this  life  goes,  as  having  been  dis- 
franchised. Between  the  citadel  of  the  yellow  ants  and  Moond 
Colony  a  few  black  and  yellow  ants  were  apparently  enjoying  a 
friendly  wrestling  match.  Anyone  watching  the  athletes,  however, 
would  have  noticed  that,  whenever  one  was  thrown,  he,  like  the  black 
anta  at  the  bottom  of  the  yellow  ante'  hill,  made  no  attempt  to  move 
again,  and  manifested  that  wonderful  indifference  to  suhsequentv 
proceedings  which  doctors  call  death.  As  I  watched,  the  angry 
movement  round  the  Mound  continued.  From  the  Mound  and 
out  of  the  bill  in  which  the  yellow  ants  lived  the  wrestlers  in 
the  plain  between  the  two  were,  I  noticed,  eonstanUy  receivii^ 
fresh  aoceesioDs  of  strength.  Detachments  of  black  ants  were 
then  formed  at  intervals,  and  met  by  opposing  detachments  of 
yellow  ants  ordered  out  of  their  ant-hill.  Had  a  general  com- 
manded the  forces,  the  fighting  could  not  have  been  more 
scientific.  The  skirmidi  extended  into  an  engagement,  the  en- 
gagemntt  u}to  a  heavy  battle,  and  at  last  the  battle  into  an  assault 
on  the  yellow  ants'  hiU  itself.  As  I  watched,  the  supports  of  the 
black  ants  were  tlurown  forward  more  rapidly,  and  in  greater 
numbers.  Out  of  the  yellow  ants'  bill  deployed  heavier  columps. 
The  tdiaige  and  shock  of  the  oiqioeing  masses  became  more  fierce,  and 
the  litter  of  the  dead  more  nomerouB.  The  tide  of  battle,  surging 
now  to  Mound  Colony  and  now  to  the  yellow  ants*  bill,  took  narrower 
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flowings  to  the  fonner,  and  more  repeatedly  neared  the  latter ;  for 
th«  yellow  ante  were  slowly  giving  way,  and  their  black  assailants 
were  fordng  themaelTee  nearer  and  nearer  the  ant  hill. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  have  separated  the  combatants  now,  I 
would  have  done  it.  Small  as  they  were,  there  was  a  sanguinaty 
ferocity  about  the  black  ants  which  alienated  sympathy,  wMle  the 
bravery  of  the  yellow  ants,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  were  nearly 
a  third  smaller  than  their  foes,  compelled  something  like  admiration. 
To  add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  the  butchery  was  executed  in 
deadest  silence.  The  visible  rush  and  excitement  of  the  storming 
parties  could  be  plainly  seen.  The  heat  and  action  of  attack  and 
defence  were  as  apparent  as  if  the  hill  I  sat  watching  had  be^i  one 
of  the  heights  of  the  Sitipka  and  the  combatants  Turks  and  Russians. 
It  was  plainer,  for  no  smoke  of  battle  hid  slayers  and  slain.  All  was 
done  in  clear  broad  genial  sunshine,  and  was  as  vividly  observable 
as  the  tortures  which  are  being  inflicted  on  the  Elamite  prisoners 
in  some  of  the  Assyrian  tablets  at  the  British  'Museum.  But  as 
those  hapless  wretches,  pegged  down  to  the  ground  and  slowly 
skinned  alive  by  the  implacable  figures  standing  knife  in  hand 
over  them,  have  been  voicelessly  suffering  the  most  excruciating 
agony  any  time  these  thousand  years,  so  the  unfortunate  yellow  ants 
were  dismembered  without  the  faintest  sound  reaching  me.  There 
may  have  been  cries  and  screams  and  the  sobbingfi  of  unutterable 
physical  anguish.  If  there  were,  my  senses  were  too  gross  to 
perceive  them.  I  could  see  limb  torn  from  limb,  I  could  watch 
the  body  of  some  miserable  prisoner  lengthening  under  the  awful 
strain,  as  two  bands  of  its  captors  tugged  it  in  two.  Then 
it  snapped  asunder,  and  its  bloodthirsty  assailants  captured  an- 
other foe. 

Another  feature  of  the  fight  was  its  individualised  character. 
Though  hundreds  of  ants  were  engaged  in  the  massacre, 
there  were  no  annihilations  en  mcuae.  The  slaughter  of  every 
separate  ant  was  an  Homeric  episode.  Prodigies  of  valour  were 
performed  by  the  several  champions  on  either  side,  among  whom 
Hairy  Back  was  conspicuous,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the 
eventful  duy.  He  had  literally  fought  his  way  single-handed 
through  serried  columns  of  his  enemies,  and  had  heaped  together 
small  cairns  of  dead  foes  in  different  parts  of  the  field  as  a  proof 
of  his  prowess.  Wherever  the  press  of  conflict  was  hottest,  there 
Hairy  Back,  drawn  by  some  magnetic  spell,  was  certain  to  find 
himself;  and  there  bis  powerful  bulk  and  formidable  mandibles 
invariably  inclined  victory  in  favour  of  the  black  batttdions  whom 
he  in  part  led.  When  the  b&ttle  had  receded  from  the  garden 
walk,  and  was  concentrating  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stood 
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the  yellow  ants'  citadel,  it  was  Hairy  Back  who  once  more  girt 
up  his  loins  for  destruction.  Down  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill 
poured  the  last  of  the  yellow  ants,  the  conBciousness  of  certain  defeat 
almost  distinguishable  in  their  mad  charge.  It  was  the  advance 
of  the  French  CuirasBiers  at  "Worth  over  again.  The  few  remain- 
ing yellow  ants  who  had  hitherto  stayed  the  assault  had  been 
overpowered  when  the  invaders  were  met  by  this  new  battalion. 
Once  the  advancicg  black  line  Could  be  brokeo,  all  might  yet  be 
retrieved, 

And,  as  the  yellow  wave  poured  down  the  hill,  it  lashed  in  and 
out  and  partially  through  tie  broad  black  mass  at  the  bottom. 
The  Greeks  at  Marathon  did  no  more  prodigies  of  valour  than 
that  last  forlorn  handful  of  yellow  ants,  a  regiment  flung  in  the 
face  of  an  army.  The  impetus  of  the  onslaught  cleared  the  hill 
for  the  moment,  and  rolled  the  combatants  on  in  the  walk  where 
dead  and  dyin^  lay  thick.  Life,  home,  possessions,  hung  on  the 
success  of  that  last  advance.  But  the  yellow  ants  were  not  to  be 
permitted  a  victorious  Balaclava.  Slowly  but  surely  the  battle 
circled  back  again.  Slowly  but  surely  numbers  began  to  prevail. 
Doggedly  fighting  and  as  doggedly  dying,  but  doggedly  fighting 
even  in  their  last  moments,  yellow  ant  after  yellow  ant  was  van- 
quished. The  broad  black  band  lapped  over  the  supports  of  the 
small  force  which  had  attacked  tbem,  and  began  to  assail  them  in 
the  rear.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  panic  overtake  the  beaten. 
But  from  that  moment  a  wild  flight  took  place,  a  flight  so  wild 
and  so  pitiable  that  it  would  have  made  a  woman  weep  had  she 
seen  it.  Bursting  through  the  array  of  black  ants,  assailed  and 
killed  at  the  moment  of  escape,  pursued  when  they  did  escape, 
racing  distractedly  up  the  garden  walk,  and  stumbling  over  the 
bodies  of  friends  and  foes,  a  few  score  survivors  endeavoured  to 
save  their  lives. 

All  was  in  vain.  Bight  beyond  Mound  Colony  the  garden 
walk  was  alive  with  patrolling  parties  of  black  anta  who  fastened 
like  tigers  on  the  fugitives.  Even  the  last  survivors,  a  few  yellow 
ants  who  in  the  moment  of  defeat  had  hastily  retreated,  rushed 
into  the  ant  hill,  seized  their  eggs,  and  descended  by  the  other 
side,  were  chased.  Hairy  Back  led  the  pursuers,  and  rapidly 
overhauled  them.  With  characteristic  fierceness  he  precipitated 
himself  into  their  midst,  although  his  companions  in  arms  were  far 
behind.  But  it  was  to  be  his  last  encounter.  Maddened  beyond 
fear  and  into  frenzied  strength,  the  yellow  ants  with  common 
consent  turned  upon  their  solitary  foe.  On  and  about  him  tbe 
last  wretched  remnant  of  the  yellow  ants  swarmed  with  the  des- 
peration of  those  who  are  doomed  and  know  it.     By  the  time  the 
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rest  of  the  black  ants  came  up  the  battle  was  over,  and  Hairy 
Back,  UDshriveD  and  uoassoilzed,  had  gone  to  his  own  place.  But 
there  was  now  no  chaoce  of  flight.  Disposed  rouud  tJie  corpse  of 
the  black  Goliath,  the  yellow  ante  waited  the  onset  of  their  pur- 
siieis.  It  came.  A  little  stir  and  struggle,  a  black  ant  corpse 
covered  with  several  yellow  ones,  and  &r  and  wide  along  the  plain 
of  the  gravel  walk  multitudinous  black  specks  were  the  only 
things  that  moved.  Fragments  of  yellow  lay  scattered  between 
Mound  Colony  and  the  conquered  ant  hill.  A  ridge  of  yellow 
bodies,  like  a  line  of  fairy  com,  lay  thick  at  its  base.  Up  the  bill 
side,  too,  the  yellow  uniforms  of  the  defeated  could  be  seen  shining 
by  the  side  of  their  black-garbed  enemies.  But  the  yellow  specks 
were  all  motionless.     The  yellow  ants  had  been  exterminated. 

All  that  evening  the  yellow  ant  hill  was  given  over  to  sack  by 
the  conquerors.  A  transport  train  of  black  ants  moved  to  and  fro 
between  Mound  Colony  and  the  citadel  of  the  yellow  ants,  carrying 
a  wonderful  loot  of  e^;8.  Mound  Colony  was  too  small  to  contain 
the  spoil,  and  a  second  train  was  established  between  Mound  Colony 
and  the  deserted  Ant  Hill  City,  the  latter  of  which  was  turned  into  a 
vast  plunder  warehouse.  Night  came  softly  down  on  the  busy 
workers,  as  gently  and  as  softly  as  though  rapine  and  bloodshed 
had  never  been  known  in  this  pleasant  world.  Cheerful  windows 
were  lighted  up.  Evening  lamps  shone  through  crimson  blinds 
with  smiles  of  coy  invitation  and  welcome.  The  song  of  a 
canary  mellowed  by  a  few  yards  of  distance  filled  the  air.  From 
an  .upstairs  window  floated  down  to  ma  and  up  to  the  rising 
moon  the  laughing  good  night  of  children.  I  turned  and  went 
indoors.     The  mystery  of  Nature  was  too  perplexing. 

ARCHIBAID  H'nEILL. 
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That  H.  M.  had  accepted  it  was  certain.  Not  was  there  any 
reaeon  why  she  should  not  have  done  bo.  When  people  have  the 
misfortune  to  suffer  capital  punishment,  or  to  he  declared  felons, 
their  goods  are  confiscated  and  become  Her  property.  And  again, 
when  anyone  dies  intestate,  and  without  relations,  bis  goods  revert 
to  Her.  The  case  in  question  fell  nnder  the  usual  head,  and  the 
goods  were  not  very  valuable.  They  represented,  indeed,  only  two 
days  of  H.  M.'s  income,  namely,  2,000^. ;  and  they  were  placed 
to  her  credit  in  the  Southwark  and  Hammersmith  Bank  (un- 
limited) as  a  matter  of  course.  Unhappily,  they  were  Bank 
shares.  When  the  crash  came,  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
40,000,0002.  to  be  made  up  by  four  hundred  shareholders ;  a  trifle 
of  100,0002.  apiece  oidy — if  they  could  but  have  paid  it.  Three 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  them,  however,  were  butchers,  bakers, 
and  candlestick-makers ;  the  four  hundredth  was — H.  M.,  and  all 
the  creditors  naturally  looked  to  Her  for  their  money.  Her  legal 
advisers  were  consulted  on  the  matter  in  vain ;  they  couldn't  see 
any  way  out  of  it  at  all,  except  through  the  Court.  '  Then  that 
will  be  easy,'  said  H.  M.  '  Alaa,  Madame,  no,'  said  they ;  '  we 
mean  the  Bankruptcy  Court.' 

The  P»**#e  of  W#»*s  behaved  admirably ;  his  expectations, 
of  course,  had  been  considerable:  he  had  had  a  large  allowance,  and 
had  been  accustomed  to  his  little  comforts,  hut  his  choice  was 
taken  at  once.  Below  his  knee  was  a  splendid  garter,  with  dia- 
monds upon  it,  and  the  legend, '  Evil  he  to  him  that  evil  thinks ' ; 
he  took  it  off,  because  he  knew  that  it  must  be  disposed  of. 

*  Henceforth,'  he  said,. '  instead  of  that  motto  I  take  another  no 
tesa  honourable—' "  Poverty  before  dishonour." ' 

Mr.  Attenborough  offered  400?.  for  the  trinket.  One  hundred 
thousandth  part  of  the  debt  was  thus  already  provided  for.  All 
the  other  P««W4t;»8  followed  this  noble  example,  but  their  Orders 
were  not  so  promptly  attended  to,  or,  at  least,  not  so  much  money 
was  paid  for  them.  The  insignia  of  the  G-arter  had  become  a  drug 
in  the  market. 

H.  M.  caused  all  her  real  property  to  be  valued  by  a  council  of 
estate  agents — and  also  her  ided.  It  was  estimated  that,  at  5a. 
apiece,  sh^  conld  make  1 0*0001.  in  six  weeks  by  selling  her  autograph 
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supposing  (wWch  was  very  doubtful)  that  that  fancy  price  oould 
be  maintained  in  &ce  of  such  a  supply.  The  contents  of  the 
Privy  Purse  were  counted,  and  all  expenditure  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  horses  and  carriages  were  disposed  of,  and  when 
locomotion  was  desired,  if  at  Windsor,  a  fly  was  called  to  the 
Castle  gate ;  if  at  Buckingham  Palace,  a  cab  from  the  stand  at 
the  comer.  The  '  Herb  and  the  Spring '  supplied  the  royal  table, 
and  after  dinner,  in  place  of  cafe  noii,  there  was  chicory.  The 
P^j)ty^e  of  W«»'is  only  smoked  cigars  when  they  were  given 
him. 

Sublime  hut  vain  economies!  By  all  these  means  only  one 
fifty  thousandth  part  of  H.  M.'s  liability  was  discharged. 

The  auctioneer,  with  that  hammer  more  fatal  than  Thor's  of  old, 
repaired  to  B»ft»**»l  C¥«#»e,  with  instructions  to  sell  without 
reserve;  but  the  neighbours,  with  the  sagacity  of  their  race,  had 
perceived  the  coming  necessity,  and,  declining  to  bid  against  one 
another,  got  everything  dirt  cheap,  and  divided  afterwards,  as  per 
agreement.  At  Oife^i'swe  things  went  better,  but  the  proceeds 
were,  after  all,  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean,  nnd  only  just  suflBced  to 
pay  the  current  interest  of  the  gigantic  debt. 

K#*»¥«**«n  P««»»e  was  sold  to  a  builder  for  the  price  of 
the  materials;  St.  J««##'8  P**»*e  nobody  would  buy  at  any 
price  ;  and  just  as  the  bargain  for  Bjf#«)t*»#»m  P«4««e  was 
about  to  be  concluded  (with  Baron  Grant)  it  was  discovered  that 
the  title  was  doubtful.  It  did  not  belong,  it  was  said,  to  H.  M. 
at  all,  but  to  the  nation. 

The  great  struggle,  however,  which  was  continued  in  the  law 
courls  for  years,  and  vastly  increased  U.  M.'a  obligations,  was  over 
W^wv^jiirCKft^^jKe,  in  which  the  creditors  insisted  upon  taking  up 
their  quarters,  even  if  they  couldn't  sell  it.  The  astute  and  enter- 
prising Ikey  Moses  (of  the  firm  of  Ahasuerus  &  Moses)  actually 
seized  on  the  Kound  Tower,  and  lived  there  with  his  wife  and 
family  till  dislodged  by  the  military  and  naval  knights  assisted  by 
the  local  fire  brigade  (the  Military  and  Police  having  long  ago 
been  disbanded  for  economical  reasons).  Ikey  used  to  boast  that 
he  had  four  dozen  silk  pocket-handkerchiefs,  which  he  had  cut  off 
the  Royal  Standard  with  bis  own  hand. 

But  the  most  appalling  circumstance  attendant  upon  this  noble 
stniggle  of  a  Koyal  House  happened  in  connection  with  the 
P****e  of  W*#*3.  Actuated  by  the  highest  impulses,  but  un- 
acquainted with  constitutional  law,  he  endeavoured  to  dispose  of 
the  G**»n  Jewels.    He  took  the  Crown  and  Sceptre — not  the 
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hotel  of  that  name,  of  cotuwthough  he  woald  have  done  ihat 
rather  than  leave  a  stone  untiimed  in  the  way  of  making  what 
may  indeed  be  tenaed  an  honest  penny — to  hia  uncle's  (by  courteey), 
und  offered  them  for  what  they  would  fetch.  The  Buspicione  of  the 
assistant,  who  was  a  sharp  young  man,  were  excited  by  the  Sceptre. 
'  This  is  an  unusual  piece  of  plate,'  be  said  to  himself,  and  con- 
trived to  hold  the  P«»««e  in  conversation  while  he  sent  for  the 
police.  Then,  of  course,  the  question  arose,  Did  the  jewels  belong^ 
to  H.  M.  or  to  the  country  ?  And  also,  Would  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  have,  for  the  second  time  in  Eoglish  history,  to  commit  the 
Heir  Apparent  to  prison?  The  whole  subject  ia  too  painful  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  though  in  the  end,  as  Sir  Alexander  observed  with  as 
much  emotion  as  originality,  the  P*«#«e  '  left  the  court  without 
a  stain  upon  his  character.' 

After  every  sacrifice  had  been  made  by  tlie  royal  family,  there 
still  remained  owing  to  the  creditors  of  the  Southwark  and 
Hammersmith  Bank,  30,000,0002.  28.  9^(2.,  with  absolutely  no 
assets  to  meet  it.  Then  the  P»«»#e  of  W«#«8,  in  the  most 
generous  and  manly  manner,  determined  to  relieve  H.  M.  &om 
her  pecuniary  embarrassment  by  cutting  off  the  entail.  Repeating 
to  himself  (in  order  to  keep  up  his  resolution)  his  self-chosen 
motto, '  Poverty  before  Dishonour,'  he  went  on  foot  to  Peterborough 
Court,  and  offered  the  reversion  of  the  Monarchy  to  the  only  man 
who  had  the  money  to  buy  it,  and  who  had  also  been  recommended 
to  him  by  the  Earl  of  B***»**»***d. 

'  This  is  really  quite  unexpected,'  said  the  proprietor  of  the  2>,  T, 
(who,  indeed,  had  never  looked  for  more  than  a  Baronetcy), '  and, 
moreover,  what  you  ask  ia  more  than  half  my  income.'  However, 
he  wrote  out  a  cheque  for  the  30,000,0002.  2fi.,  and  was  about 
to  add  the  9^^. — when  in  a  right  royal  and  terrible  voice  the 
P*»««e  exclaimed,  'Confound  the  copper8,Bir  I'~- and  I  awoke  in 
a  profuse  perspiration. 

The  fact  is  that,  after  an  ample  supper  (provided  on  New  Year's 
Day  by  the  kindness  of  my  publishers),  I  had  chanced  to  observe 
the  following  intelligence  in  a  country  newspaper  :  '  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  very  nearly  becoming  one  of 
the  sufferers  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  Gksgow  Bank.  A  gentle- 
man dying  intestate  and  without  relatives,  hia  property  of  2,000?., 
all  invested  in  the  bank,  would  have  reverted  to  the  Crown,  but 
that  it  was  judged  beneath  the  dignity  of  Her  Majesty  to  be  a 
shareholder  in  any  mercantile  concern ;  so  the  dasgerom  ^[^^u 
not  accepted.*  '       *-- 
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Having  gone  to  sleep  immediately  after  penuing  the  above, 
the  state  of  things  which  I  have  described  seemed  in  my  dream 
to  have  actually  come  to  pass.  And  as  a  contribulion  to  the 
philoBophy  of  Sleep,  I  have  tfaoaght  the  matter  sofficiently  strik- 
ing— from  a  scientific  point  of  view — to  be  here  recorded. 
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At  no  period  of  her  liifitory  did  the  city  of  Edinburgh  better  de- 
serve her  complimeqtary  title  of  the '  Modem  AtheDs,'  than  durinp 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  18th  and  the  first  ten  yeara  of  the  I9th 
century.  She  waa  then,  not  only  nomiiially,  but  actually  the 
capital  of  Scotland ;  the  city  in  which  was  concentred  all  the 
intellectnal  life  and  vigour  of  the  country.  London  then  occupied 
a  position  of  much  less  importance  in  relation  to  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  Empire  than  is  now  the  case.  Many  causes  have 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  change,  of  which  the  most  pro- 
minent M  the  increased  &ciIitieB  for  locomotion  which  have  ainco 
been  introduced.  The  time  occupied  in  making  a  journey  of  any 
considerable  length  prior  to  the  invention  of  railways  was  so  long, 
and  the  expense  and  other  inconvenienceB  were  so  great,  that  persons 
hying  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  rarely  attempted  so  serious 
an  undertaking  as  an  expedition  to  London  without  very  pressing 
cause.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  vehicles  in  whic^ 
persons  travelled  to  Edinburgh  in  1797 — 'Do  not  form  your  ideas 
of  chaises  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  from  what  you 
eee  in  the  South.  The  chance  is  of  not  getting  them  at  all,  or 
getting  them  in  so  wretched  a  state- that  it  is  not  only  discredit- 
able and  inconvenient,  but  positively  unsafe  to  ride  in  them.  We 
were  put  into  chaises  with  half  a  bottom,  with  no  glasses  to  the 
windows  or  fastenings,  to  the  door ;  and  we  not  unfrequently  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  party  of  convicted  Scotchmen  on  our  road 
to  Newgate.' 

The  consequence  of  this  atate  of  things  was  that  the  position 
in  their  own  neighbourhood  of  many  of  the  larger  provincial  towns 
was  very  much  more  influential  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  A 
journey  to  the  metropolis  from  any  part  of  the  country  is  now 
imdertaken  on  a  very  slight  pretext,  and,  even  when  a  journey  in 
person  is  not  requisite,  articles  of  dress  or  food  are  obtained  ti^ui 
thence  which  would  formerly  have  come  from  the  nearest  large 
town.  The  country  clergyman  and  the  country  squire  now  have 
the  fish  and  dessert  for  their  dinner-parties  sent  down  from 
*  town ; '  and  London  houses  furnish  the  silk  dresses  for  the  ladies 
and  the  winter  clothing  for  the  children.  It  is  almost  the 
exception  for  members  of  the  middle  and  upper  clasGea  living 
in  the  country  not  to  nm  up  to  London  for  a  few  days  or  a  few 
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weeks  every  year  to  enjoy  the  change  of  society  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  town.  But  in  the  year  1800  it  was  only  the  wealthy  few 
who  could  afford  either  the  time  or  t}ie  expense  of  an  annual  vieit 
to  London.  So  the  squires,  if  they  went  from  home  at  all,  con- 
tented themselves  with  taking  their  femilies  to  Bristol,  or  Exeter, 
or  Norwich,  or  York,  during  the  Assize  week  or  the  race  meeting. 
In  her  memoir  of  her  father  Sydney  Smith,  Lady  Holland  says — 
'  As  our  opportunities  for  society  were  few,  my  father  occasionally 
took  lodgings  for  us  during  the  Assizes  at  York ;  which  enabled  us 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  the  principal  lawyers  on  the  Northern 
Circuit.' 

In  many  respects,  therefore,  the  large  provincial  towns  were 
regarded  in  .their  own  neighbourhoods  in  the  light  in  which 
London  is  now  regarded  throughout  the  whole  country.  Various 
causes  which  contributed  to  increase  the  importance  of  other  pro- 
vincial towns  were  combined  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh.  She  was 
the  titular  capital  of  Scotland,  and,  as  such,  was  looked  up  to 
with  pride  and  veneration  by  the  nation  at  large.  Her  situation 
was  picturesque,  and  many  of  her  streets  and  public  buildings 
were  interesting  from  their  antiquity,  their  beauty,  and  the  his- 
torical events  with  which  they  were  associated.  She  was  in  direct 
communication,  both  by  land  and  sea,  with  London  and  many 
other  lai^e  towns.  She  was  the  reeideoce  of  many  of  the  old 
Scotch  nobility  and  landed  gentry,  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
British  from  the  Continent  during  a  long-protracted  period  of 
warfare  made  her,  either  for  society,  business,  or  education,  a 
&TOurite  resort  for  strangers.  She  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
legal  profession  of  the  country  at  a  time  when  both  the  Scotch 
bench  and  the  Scotch  bar  were  rendered  illustrious  by  a  number 
of  men  celebrated  for  their  learning,  their  eloquence,  and  their  wit. 
She  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Scotch  Church  whose  pulpits  and 
General  Assembly  were  adorned  by  divines  of  great  eminence  and 
piety.  Lastly,  she  was  the  chief  seat  of  scholarship  and  the 
chosen  home  of  literature  and  science  north  of  the  Tweed ;  and 
her  schools  and  colleges  were  filled  with  students  drawn,  not  only 
irom  all  parts  of  Scotland,  but  also  from  England  and  Ireland,  and 
even  &om  the  Continent.  Edinburgh  awed  her  widespread  acade- 
mical reputation  to  a  constellation  of  great  men,  whose  indefatig- 
able industry  in  acquiring,  and  exquisite  skill  in  imparting,  know- 
ledge bas  rarely  been  equalled.  Many  of  their  names  are  still 
femiliar  to  us,  and  are  r^arded  with  reverence  as  those  of  men 
who  achieved  triumphs  in  literature  or  science,  and  whose  writings 
still  delight  and  instruct  their  posterity. 

The  High  School  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Adam,  the  Rector, 
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assisted  by  Luke  Fraaer  and  Willie  Nicol,  the  frigid  of  Boriu,  for 
whose  editicatioD  '  Willie  brewed  a  peck  o'  maut,'  Unfortunat^y, 
Willie  was  only  too  fond  of  brewing  a  peck  o'  mant,  and  is  reported 
to  have  had  an  incorrigible  partiality  for  the  bottle. 

Dr.  Adam  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  skill  in  teaching. 
He  had  raised  hJmBelf  to  his  high  poBitton  by  his  own  exertions 
and  industiy,  in  spite  of  innDmerable  obstacles.  Lord  Brougham 
says,  '  The  hardships  he  endured  from  poverty  in  his  early  life 
have  seldom  bees  equalled,  never  exceeded.  When  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  educate  himself,  he,  for  some  years,  suffered  from 
actual  hunger,  his  only  means  of  subsistence  being  the  small 
sum  of  three  guineas  a  quarter  received  from  teaching,  out  of 
which  he  had  to  pay  fourpence  a  week  for  a  miserable  lodging  two 
miles  out  of  town,  and  bis  daily  food  was  oatmeal  porridge  and 
penny  rolls.  He  dispensed  with  fire  and  candles :  the  former,  by 
sevete  exercise  when  the  weather  permitted — ^when  it  wag  bad,  by 
climbing  one  of  the  highest  staircases  in  which  Edinburgh 
abounds :  the  latter  by  reading  at  the  rooms  of  some  fellow 
student.'  Adam  was  a  consummate  schoolmaster,  and  took  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  success  of  his  scholars  in  after  life.  He  is 
said  to  have  remembered  the  fete  of  every  boy  at  his  school  during 
the  fifty  years  he  had  superintended  it,  and  always  to  hare  traced 
their  success  or  failure  in  after  life  to  their  industry  or  negligence 
while  under  his  care.  He  had  the  faculty  of  making  himself 
greatly  beloved  and  respected  by  his  pupils,  and  many  of  the  most 
eminent  of  them  spoke  of  him  with  gratitude  and  esteem.  If  the 
story  of  his  death-bed  scene  may  be  believed,  he  might  have 
furnished  Pope  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  '  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death.'  He  was  struck  with  palsy  while  teaching  his 
class,  and,  becoming  delirious,  conceived  he  was  still  in  school ; 
and  after  some  expressions  of  applause  or  censm'e,  he  said — '  Bub 
it  grows  dark — the  boys  may  dismiss ' — and  instantly  expired. 

The  University  was  under  the  rule  of  Dr.  Baird,  and  the  moat 
eou&ent  among  the  professors  were  Flajfeir,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics ;  Dugald  Stewart,  of  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Black,  of 
Chemistry;  Dalzell,  of  G-reek;  and  Finlayson,  of  Logic.  The 
students  to  whose  education  they  devoted  themselves  were  well 
worthy  of  all  the  skill  and  care  bestowed  upon  them.  Among 
their  number  were  many  who  afterwards  attained  to  honour  and 
fame.  The  University  curriculum  extended  over  four  years,  and 
these  were  generally  well  spent  in  steady  useful  work.  There 
were  at  that  time  no  examinations  and  no  degrees  granted  except 
in  medicine,  consequently  a  student's  reputation  for  scholarship 
was  built  up  rather  upon  his  fellows'  personal  knowledge  of  his 
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industry  and  general  ability  than  upon  actual  tests  undergone. 
Many  of  the  etudeuts  were  very  poor,  and  only  just  managed  to 
nutintj^in  tfaemaelves  by  the  closest  economy,  and  soraetimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Adam,  by  the  endurance  of  severe  privations. 
But  the  love  of  learning  was  strong;  and  youth,  health,  and  ambi- 
tion carried  them  through.  At  that  time  too  in  Edinburgh  it  was 
thought  no  disgrace  to  he  poor.  No  man  of  sense,  ability,  and 
agreeable  manners  was  excluded  from  society  on  accoimt  of  his 
poverty.     . 

Some  of  the  poorer  students  seem  at  one  time  to  have  resorted 
to  an  ingenious  scheme  for  effecting  s  slight  reduction  in  the  fees 
for  the  course  of  chemical  lectures  without  going  through  the  for- 
mality of  consulting  the  professors  upon  the  subject.  Brougham 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  first  interview  with  Professor 
Black.  'I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  was  in  his  society, 
when  I  went  to  take  a  ticket  for  his  class,  there  stood  upon  his 
table  a  small  brass  instrument  for  weighing  the  guineas  given.  On 
learning  who  I  was,  he  entered  into  conversation  in  a  most  kind 
manner.  He  asked  what  classes  I  had  attended,  and  expressed 
himself  much  pleased  with  what  I  told  him  of  the  great  interest  I 
took  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  recommending  the 
study  of  Newton's  Optics,  both  for  the  sul^tance  and  the  method. 
When  I  was  going  away  he  said — "  You  must  have  been  surprised 
at  my  using  this  instrument  to  weigh  your  guineas,  hut  it  was 
before  I  knew  who  you  were.  I  am  obliged  to  weigh  them  when 
strange  students  come  in,  there  being  a  very  large  number  who 
bring  light  guineas;  so  that  if  I  did  not  act  in  self-defence 
against  that  class  of  students  I  should  be  defrauded  of  many 
pounds  every  year." ' 

The  lives  of  the  rising  generation  in  Edinburgh  were  not,  how- 
ever, unremittingly  devoted  to  study.  The  wise  old  saw  which  tells 
that  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,  was  believed  id, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  amusement,  intellectual  and  otherwise,  to 
vary  the  daily  routine.  After  the  completion  of  the  day's  work, 
the  evenings  were  passed  in  social  intercourse.  One  of  the  most 
popular  forms  of  relaxation  was  the  exercise  of  composition  and 
public  speaking,  for  which  the  numerous  literary  and  debating 
societies  afforded  every  facility.  Foremost  in  importance  among 
these  was  the  'Speculative  Society,' founded  in  1764,  in  whose 
books  about  this  time  we  find  the  names  of  Scott,  Homer,  Mon- 
crieff,  MUler,  Loch,  Adam,  Cockhum,  Jardine,  Thomson,  Allen, 
Jeffrey,  Murray,  Lord  Henry  Petty  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe),  Kinnaird,  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  BTOughain,  the  two 
GraDtA  (Lord  Glenelg  and  Sir  Robert  Grant),  and  many  othos 
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who  afterwards  became  celebrated.  The  freedom  of  thought  and 
language  which  not  unfrequently  distinguished  the  debates  of  the 
Speculative  were  the  source  of  many  diaagreementa  between  the 
students  and  profeasors,  the  latter  accusing  the  former  of  advocat* 
ing  French  principles,  i.e.  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Eevolii- 
ticniats.  On  one  occasion,  Brougham,  Horner,  and  Kinnaird  were 
summoned  before  the  Principal  to  receive  a  reprimand  for  some 
opinions  of  this  nature  maintained  in  the  course  of  debate.  How- 
ever, only  Brougham  obeyed  the  summona,  the  others  being  either 
ill  or  absent,  and  the  reproof  was  very  gently  administered.  In 
1792  Scott  was  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  '  Speculative,' and 
Jeffrey  remarks  that  the  first  night  he  (Jeffrey)  ever  spent  there, 
he  was  much  struck  with  the  singular  appearance  of  the  secretary, 
who  sat  gravely  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  in  a  huge  woollen 
nightcap,  and,  when  the  president  took  the  chair,  pleaded  a  bad 
toothache  as  his  apology  for  coming  into  that  worshipful  assembly 
in  such  a  'portentous  machine.'  Another  Society  was  the 
'  Juvenile  Literary  Society,'  which  numbered  among  its  members. 
Brougham,  Homer,  John  Forbes  (Lord  Medwin),  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie (Lord  Mackenzie),  James  Keay,  Andrew  Wauchope,  and 
Andrew  Thomson.  There  were  also  '  The  Academical ; '  '  The 
Soyal  Medical,'  whose  debates,  as  its  name  indicates,  principally 
turned  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  science  of  medicine ;  and 
the  '  Academy  of  Physics,'  whose  professed  object  was '  the  investi- 
gation of  nature,  the  laws  by  which  her  phenomena  are  regulated, 
aud  the  history  of  opinion  concerning  those  laws.'  This  society 
was  fbtmded  by  Brougham,  who,  however,  declined  the  proffered 
honour  of  being  the  first  president.  This  important  functionary's 
duties  were  very  minutely  and  accurately  defined :  *  To  keep  order,  . 
as  he  pleases,  without  limiting  the  freedom  of  discussion  ;  to  ask 
all  the  members  present  their  opinion,  and  not  to  allow  a  few  to 
engross  the  convereation ;  to  keep  the  speakers  from  wandering 
from  the  subject;  to  direct  attention  at  intervals  of  silence  to 
what  he  thinks  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  question  under 
discussion ;  to  declare  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  on  which  side  he 
conceives  the  opinion  of  the  majority  to  be  ;  and,  upon  his  election 
to  the  office,  to  make  himself  master  immediately  of  the  laws, 
customs,  and  history  of  the  Academy.'  This  Society  soon  came  to 
an  untimely  end,  and  Lord  Campbell  hints  in  his  'Life  of 
Brougham '  that  its  decease  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
founder  engrossed  the  whole  conversation  to  himself,  that  no 
interval  of  silence  was  ever  known  to  occur,  that  the  president, 
finding  his  authority  set  at  nought,  abruptly  left  the  chair,  and 
-that  BO  one  would  agree  to  be  his  succeaaor. 
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Next  to  the  literarj  societies,  the  most  popular  form  of  8 
meot  waa  the  theatre.  The  modem  AtheDians  were  very  severe 
critics,  and  bad  no  ecruples  about  damQing  a  play  which  failed 
to  come  up  to  their  stantkrd  of  excellence.  Thus,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  and  very  foolish  play  by  a  certain  Robert  Heiron, 
after  four  very  dull  and  very  absurd  acts,  the  fifth  opened  with 
a  drinking  scene,  in'  which  one  of  the  actors,  addressing  bis  com- 
panions, asked,  '  Well,  gentlemen,  what  toast  shall  we  drink  ? ' 
The  reply  came  from  the  middle  of  the  pit,  where  a  long,  lanky 
youth,  rising  up  and  putting  on  his  hat  called  out, '  We'll  drink 
good  afternoon  I '  and  instantly  made  for  the  door,  his  example 
being  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  audience.  The  youth  in  question 
was  Henry  Brougham,  and  Herron's  play  never  appeared  on  the 
Edinburgh  boards  again. 

The  amusements  of  the  students  and  their  trends  were  not  all, 
however,  of  such  an  intellectual  character  as  the  debating  societies 
and  the  drama.  There  were  numerous  clubs  of  a  nature  simply 
convivial,  euch,  for  instance,  as  the  *Ante  Manum,'— so  caUed 
because  the  bill  wao  always  supposed  to  be  paid  beforehand ;  the 
'  Tweeddale,'  the  '  Apollo,'  '  The  Club,'  and  many  others ;  and  it 
was  the  custom,  after  the  debate  or  the  play  was  finished,  to 
adjourn  either  to  one  of  these,  or  to  some  well-known  tavern  or 
oyster  rooms,  for  supper,  which  has  always  been  a  favourite 
Edinburgh  meal.  It  was  said  that  Edinburgh  was  the  only  place 
where  people  dined  twice  every  day.  The  supper  and  the  subse- 
quent carouse  were  frequently  prolonged  till  far  into  the  morning 
hours.  Those  were  the  days  of  hard  drinking,  when  it  was  thought 
no  disgrace  for  a  gentleman  to  take  more  liquor  than  was  by  any 
means  good  for  him.  In  fact,  not  only  was  it  no  disgrace,  but 
many  even  of  the  younger  generation  prided  themselves  upon  the 
number  of  bottles  of  port  or  glasses  of  punch  they  could  carry. 
Several  of  the  older  generation  of  Scotch  judges,  who  were  still 
on  the  bench  in  the  last  years  of  the  century,  thought  it  a  positive 
merit  for  a  man  to  get  drunk.  Of  this  class  was  Lord  Hermand, 
of  whom  it  is  related  that,  when  a  man  who  had  accidentally 
stabbed  a  boon  companion,  with  whom  he  had  been  drinking, 
was  sentenced  to  only  a  very  short  term  of  imprisonment,  the 
learned  judge  protested  vehemently  against  the  leniency  of  the 
sentence  decreed  by  his  brethren.  *  We  are  told,'  he  said,  *  that 
there  was  no  malice,  and  that  the  prisoner  must  have  been  in 
liquor.  In  liquor  I  why,  he  was  drunk  I  And  yet  he  murdered 
the  very  man  who  had  been  drinking  with  him !  They  had  been 
carousing  the  whole  night,  and  yet  he  stabbed  bim ;  after  drinkJng 
a  whole  bottle  of  rum  with  him  I    Qood  God  I  my  lords,  if  be  will 
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do  this  when  he's  drunk,  what  will  be  not  do  when  he's  sober  ? 
In  Bome  letters  written  in  1 799  by  Brougham,  then  just  twenty-one, 
to  his  relative  Mr. — afterwards  Lord — Robertson,  a  man  of  emi- 
nence, and  of  a  sober,  respectable  character,  we  find  such  passages  as 
the  following: — '  At  night  we  are  uniformly  and  universally  d,ead 
(drunk).  Your  humble  servant  being  in  the  chair  [ex  oj^cio) 
does  his  beat,  and  having  a  good  capacity  for  wine  does  odd  things 
enough.  Yesterday  our  mess  fell  off,  Campbell  and  I  and  two 
natives  set  in  to  it,  and  among  four  had  twelve  port  bottles  ;  the 
natives  and  Bob  being  stowed  away,  I  finished  another  hottle  and 
a  half  of  port  with  an  old  exciseman,  major  of  volunteers.'  In 
another  letter  he  says, '  The  only  part  of  our  adventures  I  look 
back  on  with  regret  ia  the  bottle  department,  and  over  this  scene 
I  shall  decline  leading  you ;  because  I  draw  a  curtain  over  it,  and 
you'd  run  a  great  risk  of  cutting  yourself  in  the  dark  among  the 
fragments  of  innumerable  dozens  of  empty  bottles.'  The  custom 
of  drinking  toasts  then  universally  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  was  considered  a  great  piece  of  ill-breeding  for  anyone  in  a 
company  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  without  dedicating  it  to  the 
health  of  some  person  either  present  or  absent.  But  still  worf>e 
were  the  '  sentiments.'  The  glasses  being  filled,  each  person  in 
turn,  lady  or  gentleman,  was  asked  to  give  a  sentimeut.  The 
following  are  specimens  of  some  of  those  more  commonly  given, 
though  many  peisons  had  a  happy  knack  of  inventing  new  senti- 
ments appropriate  to  the  occasion  : — '  May  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening  bear  the  reflections  of  the  morning.'  *  May  the  friends 
of  our  youth  be  the  companions  of  our  old  age.'  '  May  the  hand 
of  charity  wipe  the  tear  from  the  eye  of  sorrow.'  *  Delicate  plea- 
sures to  susceptible  minds.'  '  May  never  worse  be  among  us.'  It 
may  easily  be  believed  that,  when  euch  was  the  general  indulgence 
accorded  to  habits  of  hard  drinking,  many  of  the  tavern  orgies  did 
not  end  in  a  very  orderly  fashion ;  and  accordingly  we  hear  of 
escapades  which  hardly  harmonise  with  our  notions  of  the  staid 
and  dignified  demeanour  befitting  future  Edinburgh  Reviewers, 
church  dignitaries,  judges,  and  I^ord  Chancellors.  The  most 
popular  recreation  appears  to  have  been  wrenching  off  door- 
knockers and  bell-handles.  In  his  Memoirs,  written  after  he  had 
passed  his  eightieth  year,  Lord  Brougham  narrates  with  glee  his 
feats  in  this  peculiar  branch  of  science.  He  says  there  appears  to 
have  been  some  mysterious  fascination  about  it,  and  that  he  was 
so  great  an  adept  at  it  that,  on  his  quitting  Edinburgh  for  London, 
he  had  a  large  cupboard  in  his  father's  house,  of  which  he  kept 
the  key,  full  of  his  trophies.  I'hia  theory  of  a  mysterious  faiiciiia7 
tion  r^ly  seems  to  be  the  only  explanation  of  the  matter,  foi^on 
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oDe  occasion  we  .find  even  the  grave  and  sedate  Homer  himeelf 
taking  part  in  one  of  tbeee  unhallowed  expeditions.  A  party,  of 
whom  Brougham  and  Uoraer  were  memhers,  sallied  forth  one 
evening  after  dinner,  and,  stopping  in  front  of  a  druggist's  shop. 
Brougham  was  hoisted  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  of  his  companions} 
and,  with  much  difficulty,  twisted  off  iui  enormous  brazen  serpent, 
which  served  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  business  carried  on 
within.  On  this  occasion  they  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
clutches  of  the  City  Guard.  Again  we  find  Jeffrey,  Cockbum, 
Moncrieff,  Cuninghame,  and  Brougham  twisting  off  knockers 
and  smashing  lamps.  Brougham  was  suddenly  missed,  and  his 
disappearance  was  explained  by  the  untimely  arrival  of  the 
guardians  of  the  peace,  whom  he  had  set  upon  the  track  of  hia 
companions.  They  all  took  to  their  heels  and  escaped,  except 
one,  and  he  too  was  released  on  payment  of  a  bribe  of  five  shillings 
to  his  captors.  The  Edinburgh  watchmen  on  one  occasion  actually 
did  capture  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  companions,  and 
oonsigQ  them  to  durance  vile  ;  but,  as  we  should  expect,  it  happened 
that  this  time  tbey  were  not  in  the  wrong ;  but  were  dispUying 
Uieir  chivalry  by  interposing  to  prevent  a  mob  of  bakers  from 
beating  an  unfortunate  woman.  Of  course  Dogberry  made  no 
nice  distinctions  of  persona,  but  consigned  both  the  disturbers  and 
defenders  of  the  peace  to  the  watcbhouse.  This  was,  however, 
an  instance  of  very  unusual  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  City 
Guard.  It  was  bnt  rarely  that  they  were  sufficiently  on  the  alert 
to  catch  any  of  those  engaged  in  these  nocturnal  pranks ;  nor  can 
this  be  wondered  at,  considering  what  the  guardians  of  the  peace 
were  in  those  days.  They  were  not  generally  more  than  200  in 
number,  and  were  all  old,  hanl-featured  veterans,  whose  general 
history  was  that,  after  being  mauled  in  the  wars,  commonly  Id 
a  Highland  regiment,  they  were  discharged,  and,  returning  home, 
thought  themselves  fortunate  if  they  got  into  this  fragment  of  the 
old  biugher  militia,  where  the  pay  was  better  than  nothing,  and 
the  discipline  not  quite  inconsistent  with  whisky,  while  the 
service  was  limited  to  keeping  the  peace  withiu  the  city.  Their 
uniform  was  a  red  coat  turned  up  with  blue,  a.  red  waistcoat,  red 
breeches,  long  black  gaiters,  white  belts,  and  laige  cocked  hats 
bound  with  white  worsted  ribbon.  They  had  muskets  and 
bayonets,  but  rarely  used  them ;  for  their  peculiar  weapon  waa 
the  genuine  old  Lochaber  axe.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that, 
because  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  the  good  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
were  occasionally  disturbed  by  pranks  such  as  those  above  described, 
the  lives  of  the  youths  who  took  part  in  them  were  spent  in  idle- 
ness and  dissipation.     That  this  was  not  the  case,  the  sul»equent 
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careers  of  Brougham,  the  ringleader,  and  of  man;  of  Ms  companions, 
are  sufficient  proof.  Brougham's  father  vas  an  Englisbman,  who, 
coming  into  possession  of  a  small  estate  in  Westmoreland,  and 
having  experienced  a  serious  disappointment  in  a  love  aSair,  had, 
alter  wandering  about  in  an  unsettled  state  of  mind  for  some  time, 
at  laBt  married  a  Scotch  lady,  niece  <&  Dr.  Bobertson,  the  historian, 
and  set  up  bis  household  gods  in  Edinburgh.  There  his  son  Heniy 
was  bom  on  September  19,  1778.  At  a  very  early  age  the  lad  is 
E&id  to  have  given  evidence  of  precooious  talents.  -  He  was  taogbb 
to  read  and  write  by  his  mother,  and  after  attending  a  small  day- 
Echool  for  a  short  time,  was  sent,  when  barely  seven  years  of  age, 
to  the  High  School,  at  that  time  in  its  most  fiourishing  condition. 
Here  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  notwithstanding  the  weak 
state  of  his  health,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Adam. 
Quitting  the  High  School  as  *  Dux,'  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
being  as  yet  considered  too  young  to  enter  the  University,  he 
studied  for  a  year  with  a  private  tutor  at  Brougham.  Entering 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  the  winter  of  1792,  he  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  natural  science  and  mathematics ; 
and  when  only  sixteen  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  ^Beiraction  of 
Light,'  which  gained  the  prize  adjudged  by  a  German  University 
for  that  subject.  He  also  wrote  sundry  papers  on  mathematical 
and  scientific  subjects,  which  were  read  before  the  Boyal  Society, 
and  published  in  its  *  Transactions.'  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
four  years'  curriculum  at  the  University,  he  travelled  for  some 
time  OD  the  Continent,  and  on  his  return  he 'passed  advocate* 
in  1800.  His  progress  at  the  Scotch  bar  was  not  such  as  to 
satisfy  his  ambition,  for  the  only  employment  he  obtained  was 
the  defence  of  the  very  poorest  class  of  prisoners.  Even  in 
this  nnremunerative  line  of  practice  he  was  far  &om  successfiil, 
for  he  bad  one  of  the  great  faults  to  which  an  advocate  is  peculiarly 
liable — that  of  caring  much  less  for  his  clients'  success  than  his 
own  glorification.  Provided  only  that  he  conld  gratify  his  love 
of  display  by  the  delivery  of  a  brilliant  speech,  he  cared  little  or 
not  at  all  which  way  the  judgment  went.  In  person,  at  this  time, 
Brougham  was  tall  and  awkward,  with  strongly  maiked  features 
and  a  very  long  neck.  A  slight  convulsive  movement  of  tlie  lipa 
gave  at  times  an  unpleasant  aspect  to  his  expression,  but  his  laugh 
was  hearty  and  genial,  and  the  real  goodness  of  his  heart  and  his 
kind  and  cheerful  manners  generally  prepossessed  in  bis  favour 
even  those  whom  his  external  disadvantages  had  disposed  to  regard 
him  un&vourably.  In  conversation  he  was  inexhaustible.  On 
commonplace  topics  he  talked  with  ease  and  good  sense,  but 
without  showing  any  capability   for  raising   them   above   their 
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natural  level.  Bat  on  subjects  in  which  he  took  an  interest,  the 
originality  of  hLs  ideas,  the  logical  acumen  of  his  argument,  the 
bitterness  of  his  satire,  hia  wonderful  memory,  his  command  of 
lan|(uage,  and,  above  all,  his  intense  eamestness  and  conviction 
of  the  indisputable  correctnesa  of  bis  own  views,  bore  down  all 
opposition  and  gave  his  hearers  a  high  ides  of  his  powers.  The 
same  qualities  were  apparent  in  hia  public  speaking,  for  which  he 
early  evinced  great  aptitude,  and  for  which  the  posseEsion  of  a 
voice  of  great  power  and  fiezibility  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted. 
He  had  a  curious  habit,  which  he  says  was  imitated  ficom  a 
preacher  whom  he  sometimes  beard  in  Edinburgb,  of  dropping 
his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  whenever  be  wished  particularly 
to  emphasize  a  sentence.  This  was  often  done  with  most  dramatic 
effect,  and  '  Brougham's  whispers '  were  afterwards  well  known  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons.  He  wrote  with  a  rapidity  and 
&cility  perfectly  marvellous.  Treatises  on  politics,  on  natural 
science,  on  mathematics,  reviews,  essays,  a  voluminous  work  on 
'  Colonial  Policy  ' — '  quicquid  agunt  homines ' — he  had  attempted 
everything  when  little  more  than  a  boy.  Lord  Campbell  says  that 
if  shut  up  in  a  tower  for  a  year,  without  access  to  a  single  book  of 
reference,  he  could  have  written  a  by  no  means  despicable  encydo- 
pfedia.  His  style  is  clear,  strong,  and  concise.  The  mere  clothings 
of  his  ideas  was  evidently  a  work  of  no  labour  at  all.  His  great 
fault  was  an  insatiable  desire  of  being  accounted  sii^ular  and 
eccentric,  of  being  a  universal  genius,  an  '  Admirable  Cricbton.* 
He  was  always  endeavouring  to  attract  people's  attention,  to  out- 
shine and  eclipse  all  with  whom  be  came  in  contact.  Even  in 
drinking  he  wished  to  make  Mr.  Bohertson  believe  that  he  could 
conquer,  not. only  his  own  companions,  but  even  a  hard-headed  old 
Scotch  exciseman.  He  seemed  to  aim  at  the  character  which 
Dryden  ascribes  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham : — 

'  A  man  ao  varions  that  hs  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  manbind'a  epitonie ; 
Who  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chemiat,  statesman,  fiddler,  niid  biidboii.' 

He  had  an  unshakeable  belief  in  himself — in  hia  own  industry 
and  his  own  ability.  To  a  certain  extent  th^s  belief  was  fully 
justified,  but  the  glory  of  having  rivalled  Bacon,  Newton,  and 
Burke  in  their  several  apherea  waa  not  to  be  concentrated  in  one 
individual. 

Francis  Jeffrey  was  cast  in  a  very  different  mould.  He  was 
older ,  than  Brougham  by  several  years,  having  been  bom  on 
October  23,  1773,  in  Edinburgh,  where  liia  father  held  one  of  the 
deputy  clerkships  of  the  court  of  session.     Francis  waa  sent  at 
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the  age  of  eight  to  the  High  School,  where  he  remained  six  years 
without  particnlarlj'  diBtinguishiDg  himself.  At  fourteen  be  went 
to  the  University  of  G-lasgow  for  a  couple  of  sessions,  and  he  spent 
the  next  eighteen  months  at  home,  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  at- 
tended the  law  classes  in  the  University.  In  September  1791  he 
entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  but  he  disliked  both  the  place 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  accordingly  left  in  July  1792,  During 
all  the  time  that  he  attended  these  various  places  of  instruction 
he  worked  hard  and  perseveringly  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  and, 
even  thus  early,  he  evinced  the  taste  for  literary  criticism  by  the 
exercise  of  which  he  afterwards  acquired  his  reputation.  It  was 
his  invariable  practice,  from  his  school-days  upwards,  to  take  notes 
of  the  contents  of  every  book  he  read,  and  then  to  criticise  it  care- 
fully and  elaborately.  Many  manuscript  volumes  of  these  early 
exercises  were  found  among  his  papers  at  his  death,  and  they  sen'e 
to  show  that  the  marvellous  subtlety  and  felicity  which  distinguish 
the  literary  criticisms  with  which  he  in  after  years  enriched  the 
pages  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  were  the  result,  not  merely  of  a 
sort  of  instinct,  but  of  patient  industry  and  persevering  work. 
After  leaving  Oxford  he  began  to  turn  his  thoi^hts  to  his  future 
career,  and,  after  rejecting  the  ideas  of  a  literary  and  a  mercantile 
life,  he  finally  determined  to  enter  at  the  Scotch  bar.  He  was 
formally  admitted  to  practice  on  December  16,  1794.  For  many 
years  his  progress  at  the  bar  was  very  slow,  and  he  often  had 
thoughts  of  quitting  it  and  trying  some  other  profession.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  he  worked  himself  into  some  small  practice.  In 
1801  he  married  a  second  cousin  of  his  own.  This  was  a  bold 
step,  for  the  lady  had  no  fortune,  and  Jeffrey  himself  had  told  his 
brother  in  a  letter  written  only  six  months  before,  *  My  profession 
has  never  yet  brought  me  in  1002.  a  year.'  The  young  couple 
began  housekeeping  in  a  style  suited  to  their  very  limited  means 
in  the  third  story  of  a  house  in  Buccleugh  Place,  Edinburgh,  and 
here  they  were  living  in  the  year  1802. 

Jeffrey's  personal  appearance  was  not  remarkable.  His  com- 
plexion was  very  dark  ;  his  features  were  good  and  clearly  cut ;  he 
had  a  high  intellectual  forehead  and  firmly  set  lips.  He  was  very 
short,  and  almost  diminutive  in  person — a  circumstance  which  called 
forth  innumerable  jokes  from  his  friend  Sydney  Smith.  *  Look  at 
my  little  friend  Jeffrey,'  said  Snuth, '  he  hasn't  body  enough  to  cover 
his  mind  decently  with :  his  intellect  is  indecently  exposed.'  On 
another  occasion,  Jeffrey,  having  arrived  unexpectedly  at  Foston 
when  Smitii  was  from  home,  amused  himself  by  joining  the  chil- 
dren, who  were  riding  a  donkey.  After  a  time,  greatly  to  the  de- 
light of  hia  young  playmates,  Jefirey  himself  mounted  the  animal, 

vob  xxxm.     no.  cnvin,  F  V 
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aod  Smith,  returmog  at  the  time,  sang  out  the  following  im- 
promptu : — 

'  Witty  aa  Howtiua  Flftccue, 

Great »  Jacobin  as  Oncchiu, 

Short,  but  not  a«  fnt  &3  Baccliua, 

Riding  on  a  little  Jacko^B.' 

His  fondness  for  children  was  remarkable.  He  was  never  ao 
happy  as  when  in  their  society.  He  was  a  most  devoted  husband 
and  father.  He  was  passionately  attached  to  his  native  city, 
Edinburgh,  and  was  always  nueerable  atvay  from  it.  It  was  the 
same  all  through  life:  he  never  could  reconcile  himself  to  new 
places,  people,  or  habits.  His  letters  from  Glasgow  and  Oxford, 
and,  in  later  years,  from  America  and  Xiondon,  ate  all  full  of  com- 
plaints of  his  loneliness  and  longings  for  home.  In  society  his 
manners  were  pleasant  and  courteous,  though  somewhat  reserved 
witih  strangers ;  but  with  his  intimates  his  conversation  was  open 
and  Unrestrained,  and  evidently  the  natural  outcome  of  a  mind 
stored  with  an  immense  amount  of  accurate  and  interesting  infor- 
mation. His  accent  in  talking  ivas  unpleasant,  as  his  endeavours 
during  his  Oxford  career  to  acquire  a  correct  English  pronuncia- 
tion had  resulted  only  in  a  high  and  apparently  affected  tone  of 
voice.  Lord  Holland  said  that,  though  he  had  got  rid  of  his 
broad  Scotch,  he  had  acquired  only  a  narrow  English.  The  same 
defect  was  apparent  in  his  public  speaking,  in  which  he  was  never 
very  successful.  His  industry  was  indefatigable,  and  his  general 
information  of  the  widest  range,  perfectly  accurate,  and  always  at 
command.  He  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  literary  criticism,  which 
from  a  very  early  age  he  had  carefully  cultivated  and  fostered,  so 
that  probably  no  man  at  that  time  could  have  been  found  more 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position,  which  was  unanimously  conceded 
to  him  by  his  colleagues  in  the  great  literary  uudertaking  with 
which  his  name  will  always  be  associated. 

Francis  Homer,  the  eldest  son  of  an  Edinburgh  merchant,  was 
bom  on  August  12,  1778.  His  earliest  friend  was  Henry 
Brougham,  who  was  one  month  his  jimior,  and  with  whom  he  used 
to  play  about  on  the  pavement  before  his  other's  house.  In  1 786 
he  was  sent  to  the  High  School,  where  he  remained  six  years,  and 
attained  the  distinguished  position  of  '  Dux,'  or  head  boy  of  the 
school.  He  matriculated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  io 
November  1792,  and  having  passed  through  all  his  classics  with 
credit,  quitted  it  in  1795.  It  was  both  his  own  and  his  father's 
wish  that  he  should  adopt  the  bar  as  his  profession  ;  and,  with  a 
view  to  afford  him  every  possible  educational  advantage,  he  was 
sent  to  Ijondon  to  study  for  a  couple  of  years.     He  *  passed  advo- 
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«ate'  in  June  1800.  Homer's  character  was  singularlj  cousiEtent 
all  through  life.  As  a  boy  at  school  he  is  described  by  his  con- 
tempoiaries  aa  grave,  sedate,  and  studiotis.  His  attachment  to  the 
truth  was  so  inflexible  that  not  even  in  jeet  could  he  brook  the 
slightest  deviation  from  it.  Unswerving  in  his  steady  honesty  of 
purpose  and  pursuit  of  the  right,  possessed  of  a  cool,  clear  head, 
and  soimd  judgment,  he  was  invariably  respected  and  looked  up  to 
even  by  his  political  adversaries.  Smith  said  that  Homer  had  the 
ten  commandments  written  on  his  face,  and  that  he  looked  so 
virtuous  that  he  might  commit  any  crime  and  do  one  would 
believe  him  guilty.  Though  not  a  man  of  genius,  or  even  of  a 
very  high  order  of  ability,  he  made  up  for  any  deficiencies  in  this 
respect  by  his  indefatigable  industry  aud  powers  of  application. 
His  early  death  alone  prevented  him  from  reaching  a  very  high 
position  in  the  political  world. 

Brougham,  Jeffrey,  and  Homer  had  all  chosen  the  bar  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  they  were  the  most  eminent  for  their  abilities  among 
the  younger  members  of  the  Scotch  bar  in  the  first  years  of  the 
century.  They  were  the  leading  spirits  among  a  little  band  of 
young  men,  who  were  closely  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  personal 
friendship  and  eimilar  political  opinions.  Other  members  of  the 
brotherhood  were  John  Macfarlane,  Archibald  Fletcher,  Thomas 
Thomson,  Thomas  (jrahame,  George  Joseph  Bell,  Heniy  Cockbum, 
James  JMoncried*,  G-eorge  Cranstoun,  and  John  Allen.  All  poli- 
tical power  being  at  that  time,  and  having  beoi  for  many  years, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  the  judges  were,  of  course,  all  of  that 
feith.  Party  spirit  ran  high ;  and  every  man  who  held  opinions 
opposed  to  those  of  the  dominant  majority  was  assumed  to  be 
willing  and  ready  to  go  to  the  most  extreme  leugths — Bepubli- 
canism,  Kevolution,  Kegicide.  The  following  is  Sydney  Smith's 
account  of  the  state  of  party  feeling  at  that  time : 

'  From  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  death  of  Lord 
Idverpool,  was  an  awful  period  for  those  who  ventured  to  maintain 
libertd  opinions ;  and  who  were  too  honest  to  sell  them  for  the 
ermine  of  the  judge  or  the  lawn  of  the  prelate.  A  long  and  hope- 
less career  in  your  profession,  the  chuckling  grin  of  the  noodle, 
the  sarcastic  leer  of  the  genuine  political  rogue ;  prebendaries, 
deans,  bishops,  made  over  yotir  head ;  reverend  renegades  advanced 
to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church  for  helping  to  -rivet  the 
fetters  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  dissentets ;  and  no  Acre  chance 
of  a  Whig  administration  than  of  a  thaw  in  Zembla.  These  were 
the  penalties  exacted  for  liberality  of  opinion  at  that  period  ;  and, 
not  only  was  there  no  pay,  but  there  were  many  stripes.  It  is 
always  considered  a  piece  of  impertinence  in  England  if  a  man  of 
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less  than  two  or  three  thousand  a  year  has  any  opinions  at  all  on 
important  subjects ;  and  in  addition  he  was  sure  to  be  assailed 
wiUi  all  the  Billingsgate  of  the  French  Revolution.  Jacobin, 
Atheist,  Socinian,  leveller,  incendiary,  regicide,  were  the  gentlest 
appellations  used ;  and  any  man  who  breathed  a  syllable  against 
the  senseless  bigotry  of  the  two  Georges,  or  hinted  at  the  abomin- 
able tyranny  and  persecution  exercised  against  Catholic  Ireland, 
was  shunned  as  unfit  for  the  relations  of  social  life.  Not  amnrmur 
agaiost  any  abuse  permitted.  To  say  a  word  against  the  suitor^ 
cidal  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  the  cruel  punishments  of 
the  game  laws,  or  against  any  abuse  which  a  rich  man  inflicted 
and  a  poor  man  suffered,  was  treason  against  the  plouaiocracy,  and 
was  bitterly  and  steadily  resented.'  A  young  man,  therefore, 
known  to  hold  Whig  opinions,  was  looked  upon  as  an  outcast. 
He  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  any  promotion  in  his  profession,' and 
clients  would  rarely  employ  an  advocate  on  whom  the  judges 
looked  with  disfavour.  There  was  a  particular  comer  in  the  *  Outer 
House '  where  these  pariahs  congregated.  This  was  known  as  '  The 
Mountain,'  the  name  by  which  the  most  extreme  party  in  the 
French  Revolutionary  Assembly  was  distinguished.  Here  they 
walked  and  talked  together,  shunned  by  the  more  fortunate  adher- 
ents of  the  party  in  power ;  occasionally  employed  in  some  small 
and  unremunerative  business  by  a  friendly  solicitor  for  the  sake  of 
old  family  friendship,  but  with  little  hope  of  ever  working  them- 
selves up  to  the  position  which  their  talents  entitled  them  to 
expect.  This  ostracism  was,  however,  not  an  unmixed  evil,  but, 
in  some  respects,  even  a  positive  good ;  want  of  professional 
employment  gave  them  leisure  for  cultivating  literature;  persecu- 
tion drew  more  closely  the  bonds  of  personal  friendship,  and  made 
them  self-dependent. 

In  1797,  Edinburgh  society  received  an  addition  by  the 
advent  of  a  young  English  clergyman,  who  came  to  reside  there 
in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  squire  of  the  parish  of 
winch  he  had  been  curate  for  two  years.  The  reverend  gentleman's 
name  was  Sydney  Smith.  The  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  family 
and  fortune  in  the  80u,th  of  England,  Sydney  was  born  at  Wood- 
ford in  Essex  in  1771.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at 
New  College,  Oxford.  His  own  wish  was  to  enter  at  the  English 
bar,  but  his  father,  having  been  at  great  expense  in  educating  and 
starting  in  life  his  other  three  sons,  prevailed  upon  Sydney  to 
embrace  the. clerical  profession.  He  was  accordingly  ordained, 
and  accepted  the  small  curacy  of  Netherhaven,  a  village  situated 
in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain.  Here  he  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship with  the  squire  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Beach ;    who,  after  Smith 
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had  held  the  curacy  for  a  couple  of  years,  lequeeted  bim  to  resigQ 
it  and  go  abroad  aa  tutor  to  bia  eldest  sod.  They  started  for  tbe 
UniverBity  of  Weimar  in  Saxony  ;  but  before  reaching  their  des- 
tination, Germany  was  eonvulsed  by  war,  and  they  put  in  to 
Edinburgh.  Smith's  unrivalled  social  qualitiea  and  evident 
talents  soon  obtained  for  him  the  entr'ee  to  tiie  beat  society  that  the 
city  afforded,  and  be  always  looked  back  upon  his  reddence  there 
with  feelings  of  pleasure.  Writing  many  yeara  afterwards  he 
pays  ;  *When  shall  I  see  Edinburgh  ^^n?  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  happy  days  passed  there,  amid  odious  smells,  barbarous  sounds, 
bad  suppers,  excellent  hearts,  and  most  enlightened  and  cultivated 
understandings.'  His  description  of  his  housekeieping  gives  us 
nn  insight  into  the  domestic  economy  of  a  Scotch  household  at  the 
time.  '  I  have  had  great  domestic  troubles  since  I  wrote  to  you 
last.  The  housemaid  has  rebelled.  She  has  seven  sweethearts, 
and  she  says  she  will  go  out.  I  have,  I  think,  conquered  her. 
My  Scotch  servants  bargained  they  were  not  to  have  salmon  more 
than  three  times  a  week,  and  always  pulled  off  their  stockings,  in 
spite  of  my  repeated  objurgations,  the  moment  my  back  was 
turned.  We  aU  tried  to  make  a  pie  by  our  joint  efforts — the  cook, 
tbe  coiurier,  and  I ;  the  crust  was  as  hard  as  biscuit,  and  we  oould 
not  eat  it.  The  cook  has  sixpence  per  day ;  and  the  other  girl 
has  her  board  only.  I  have  been  in  a  terrible  quandary  about 
lodgings.  The  woman  of  the  house  where  X  live  was  extremely 
civil  all  tbe  summer,  when  lodgings  are  of  no  value ;  but  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  when  the  town  was  so  full  that  no  lodgings 
were  to  be  got,  because  I  would  not  give  her  twelve  guineas 
instead  of  nine,  she  called  me  a  Levite,  a  scourge  of  human 
nature,  and  an  extortioner,  and  gave  me  notice  to  go  out  instantly, 
bafr  and  baggage,  without  beat  of  drum  or  colours  dying.  I 
refused  to  stir,  and,  after  a  very  severe  battle,  in  which  I  threat- 
ened to  carry  it  through  all  the  courts  of  law  in  England,  and  from 
thence  to  Kussia,  she  began  to  make  the  amiable  and  to  confess 
that  she  was  apt  to  be  a  little  warm ;  that  she  had  the  most  per- 
fect confidence  in  my  generosity,  and  the  old  story.  I  made  her 
sign  an  f^;reemenb  with  subscription  of  two  witnesses,  and  I  am 
now  lord  of  the  castle  for  the  time,  I  tell  you.'  .  .  .  '  The  best  way 
of  giving  you  an  idea  of  the  Scotch  is  to  show  you  in  what  they 
principally  differ  from  the  English.  In  the  first  place  (to  begin 
with  tiieir  physical  peculiarities)  they  are  larger  in  body  than  tbe 
English ;  and  the  women  (I  say  it  to  my  shame)  handsomer  than 
the  English  women :  their  dialect  is  very  agreeable.  The  Scotch 
certainly  do  not  understand  cleanliness;  they  axe  poorer  .than  ^t^e 
English;  they  arp  a  cautious  ppd  a  discreet  people;  they  are  vei^ 
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much  in  earnest  in  their  reUgion,  though  leas  so  than  the;  were. 
They  are  perhaps  in  Bcmie  points  of  viev  the  most  renuurkable 
nation  in  the  wwld,  and  no  country  can  afford  an  example  of  so 
much  order,  morality,  economy,  and  knowledge  amongst  the  lower 
classes  of  society.' . . . '  The  Scotch  are  so  imbued  with  metaphysics 
that  they  even  make  love  metaphysically.  I  overheard  a  yoong 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  at  a  dance  in  Edinburgh  exclaim  in  a 
pause  of  the  music — "  What  you  say,  my  lord,  is  very  true  of  love 
in  the  aibatract,  but " — here  the  fiddlers  began  fiddling  furiously, 
and  the  rest  was  lost.'  Of  the  dirt  in  Edinburgh  after  a  thaw,  he 
says, '  Except  the  morning  after  the  flood  was  over,  I  should  doubt 
if  it  had  ever  been  dirtier.' 

In  1800  Smith  married  a  lady  of  good  family,  and  with  a 
small  fortune,  and  they  settled  in  Edinburgh  with  Mr.  Beach's 
second  son  and  Mr.  Gx>rdon  of  Ellon  Castle  as  pupils ;  for  each  of 
whom  he  received  400^.  a  year,  the  largest  sum  that  had  been 
given  to  anyone  but  Dugald  Stewart.  In  extent  of  learning 
Smith  could  not  compare  with  any  of  the  three  men  already 
noticed,  but  in  originality  of  mind  he  was  imdoubtedly  their 
superior,  and  the  subjects  with  which  he  was  acquainted  he  knew 
thoroughly  and  had  always  at  commaod.  His  wit  was  ever  bright 
and  ready — wit  of  the  best  and  most  original  kind,  which  gave  a 
sparkle  and  brilliancy  to  all  he  wrote  or  said.  But  it  is  not  for 
his  wit  alone  that  he  is  to  be  admired.  He  had  underlying  it  a  solid 
substratum  of  the  ripest  wisdom  and  the  soundest  common  sense. 
That  he  was  a  good  manager  and  man  of  busiuess  we  can  see  &om 
his  letters,  and  he  carried  these  qualities  with  him  into  all  the 
relations  of  life.  His  opinions,  political  and  social,  were  the 
result  of  bold  but  carefbl  thought ;  and,  when  once  adopted,  he 
was  always  ready  to  maintain  them  by  reasoning,  not  the  less 
sound  because  it  was  lighted  up  by  the  inexhaustible  play  of  a 
bright  and  graceful  fancy.  Smith  soon  became  acquainted  with 
Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Homer,  and  most  of  the  other  young  men 
of  talent  who  were  then  in  Edinburgh ;  and  many  a  joyous 
evening  did  they  spend  together  at  the  houses  of  one  or  other  of 
their  number,  or  at  places  of  public  resort.  Brilliant,  indeed, 
must  have  been  the  conversation  at  these  meetings,  when 
Brou^iam's  versatile  eloquence,  Jeffrey's  copious  stores  of  know- 
ledge, Homer's  intense  earnestness,  and  Smith's  ready  wit  were 
all  poured  into  the  common  fund.  Though  none  of  them  con- 
templated making  letters  or  politics  the  business  of  their  lives, 
they  were  all  eager  for  literary  distinction,  and,  confident  in  their 
own  powers,  were  longing  to  find  a  wider  scope  for  th»' 
than  the  drawing-rooms  and  debating  societies  of  J 
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afforded.  J^rey  was  a  pretty  frequent  contributor  to  the  exist- 
ing English  Beviews,  and  Brougham  had  written  several  papers 
on  scientific  subjects,  and  was  meditating  an  ambitious  work  on 
*  Colonial  Policy.'  The  sincere  belief  which  they  all  entertained 
of  the  justness  of  the  political  opinions  which  they  advocated  led 
them  to  look  for  some  means  of  fi^iving  those  opinions  a  more 
extended  publicity  than  the  state  of  periodical  literature  in  Edin- 
burgh then  admitted  of.  The  only  Scotch  newspapers  existing 
were  the  *  Caledoaian  Mercury,'  the  '  Courant,'  aud  the  •  Adver- 
tiser;' and  these,  with  the  'Scots  Magazine,'  were  the  whole 
regular  produce  of  the  Scotch  periodical  press  at  that  time.  Oue  or 
two  newspapers,  such  as  the  *  Scots  Chronicle '  and  the  '  Gazetteer,' 
had  at  various  times  been  started  with  the  professed  object  of 
propagating  Whig  opinions ;  hut  the  doctrines  they  advocated 
were  of  so  outrageous  a  character,  and  the  abuse  with  which  they 
bespattered  their  opponents  was  so  violent,  that,  they  served  only 
to  bring  the  party  still  further  into  discredit  with  all  sober-minded 
and  right-thinking  persons,  and  they  soon  died  for  want  of  support. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  another  want  which  was  felt  in  an 
equal  degree  in  England  as  in  Scotland  ;  and  this  was  the  entire 
absence  of  any  vehicle  for  honest  and  impartial  criticism  of 
contemporary  Uterature.  All  tUe  reviews  which  professed  to 
supply  this  want  were  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  and  were 
ueed  to  belaud  such  works  as  it  was  to  tJie  interest  of  their 
proprietors  to  puff  into  circulation,  and  to  decry  those  of  their 
rivals.  There  was,  in  &Gt,  no  such  thing  as  any  medium  for 
an  unbiassed  review  of  the  works  of  contemporary  writers ;  and 
the  art  of  criticism  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  This  state  of  things 
was  very  discouraging ;  and  it  would  naturally  occur  to  a  number 
of  earnest  and  clever  young  men  to  endeavour  to  find  a  remedy 
for  it.  The  only  real  remedy  was  to  start  a  Review  themselves,  to 
be  conducted  on  new  principles.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
left  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  and,  if  connected  with  any  firm 
of  booksellers  or  publishers,  these  m\isi  he  allowed  to  exercise  no 
influence  whatever  over  the  contributors ;  moderate,  but  not  vio- 
lent, Whig  opinions  must  he  strongly  advocated ;  all  criticisms  of 
new  books  must  be  the  honest  and  unbiassed  expression  of  the 
writer's  own  judgment.  The  founding  of  a  review  based  upon 
these  principles  had  been  for  some  time  the  subject  of  discussion 
among  the  little  hand  of  friends ;  but  no  tangible  results  had  as 
yet  been  arrived  at  when,  one  evening  in  March,  1802,  Smith  and 
Brougham  met  at  JeSreys  house  in  Buccleugh  Place,  and,  the 
oonversation  tmning  upon  the  subject,  Smith  startled  his  com- 
panions by  proposing  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution  without 
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further  delay.  Brougbam's  cuBtomary  enthusiaBm  fired  at  the 
thought,  though  Jeffrey'E  hahit  of  alwaye  looking  at  the  dark  side 
of  things  led  him  to  predict  failure.  However,  his  doubts  yielded 
to  the  ardour  of  Ida  aseociatea.  It  was  a  tempestuous  eTening, 
and  the  three  conspirators  laughed  over  the  idea  of  the  much 
greater  storm  which  such  a  periodical  as  they  were  contemplating 
would  be  likely  to  raise  iu  the  world.  The  matter  was  taken  into 
serious  consideration,  a  list  of  probable  contributors  was  drawn  up, 
Smith  promised  to  undertake  the  taak  of  editing,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  begin.  They  even  got  eo  far  at  thia  first  meeting  as  to  discuss 
-the  motto  by  which  the  new  literary  venture  should  be  distin- 
guished. Smith  propoBed  *Tentii  mueam  meditamur  avena'— 
'  We  cultivate  the  musea  on  a  little  oatmeal.'  This,  however, 
was  afterwards  objected  to  as  too  near  the  literal  fact;  and  subse- 
quently, oo  Homer's  proposition,  'Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens 
absolvitur' — 'The  judge  is  convicted  when  the  guilty  is  ac- 
quitted,'a  sentence  extracted  from  the  works  of  Publius  Syrus, 
was  substituted.  The  affair  was  not  allowed  to  stagnate ;  other 
meetings  were  held  at  Jeffrey's  house,  at  which  the  original  three 
were  joined  by  Murray,  Homer,  Brown,  Lord  Webb  Seymour, 
and  John  and  Thomas  Thomson;  with  characteristic  energy, 
Brougham  and  Smith  set  about  obtaining  promises  of  support 
from  friends  who  were  willing  to  contribute  articles,  and  discover- 
ing a  publisher  sufficiently  adventurous  to  undertake  the  risk  of 
launching  a  Review  based  upon  a  system  so  new  and  so  startling. 
Negotiations  were  in  the  first  instance  entered  into  with  the  old 
Edinburgh  firm  of  Manners  and  Miller,  booksellers  in  the  Parlia- 
ment Close.  Though  at  first  inclined  to  embark  in  the  specula- 
tion, they  declined  to  have  any  connection  with  it,  when  they 
found  that  some  works  in  which  they  were  interested  were  un- 
favourably reviewed,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  similar  objection 
was  to  lie  expected  from  any  of  the  firms  who  held  to  the  timid  oM- 
tashioned  modes  of  conducting  their  buainess.  Some  new  and 
more  enterprising  man  must  be  sought  out.  Smith  then  made 
an  arrangement  with  Longman,  who  was  a  relation,  to  act  as  the 
London  publisher,  and  the  Edinburgh  portion  of  the  work  was 
entrusted  to  Gonatable,  afterwards  so  well  known  from  his  connec- 
tion with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  No  man  could  have  been  selected 
more  likely  to  bring  the  new  undertaking  to  a  successful  issue. 
Constable  began  as  a  lad  in  the  shop  of  Hill,  one  of  the  principal 
Edinburgh  booksellers.  He  set  up  ia  business  for  himself^  aod, 
almost  at  one  stride,  reached  the  summit  of  his  profession.  He  was 
a  man  of  an  enterprising  spirit  and  large  views.  Casting  aside 
the  timid  grudging  policy  which  had  hitherto  been  pursued,  he 
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sltowed  himself  the  patron  of  all  promising  new  literary  tmder- 
takinga.  His  Uberalit;  to  authors  was  on  a  scale  which  con- 
founded, not  only  hie  rivals  in  the  trade,  but  the  authors 
tbemselres.  Ten,  even  twenty,  guineas  for  a  review ;  2,000!. 
or  3,0002.  for  a  single  poem ;  and  1,000!.  each  for  two  philo- 
sophical dissertations  prefixed  to  a  supplement  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia firitannica,  were  prices  which  had  never  before  been 
heard  or  even  dreamt  of  in  Edinburgh.  But  this  liberal  spirit 
called  forth  all  the  latent  talent  to  which  the  old  system  held  out 
no  inducement ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  made  Edinburgh  a  literary 
mart  second  only  to  London  itself.  Constable  at  once  closed  with 
Smith's  offer,  and  stipulated  that  the  promoters  of  the  new  journal 
should  furnish  him  with  at  least  four  numbers  aa  an  experiment. 
No  remuneration  was  to  be  given  to  the  contributors  until  some 
judgment  could  be  formed  as  to  the  chances  of  ultimate  success 
or  failure,  and  accordingly  all  these  first  four  numbers  were  given 
gratuitously.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  publisher 
having  been  thus  satia&ctArily  overcome,  other  obstacles  soon 
cropped  np,  which  threatened  to  bring  the  scheme  to  an  untimely 
end.  These  obstacles  were  principally  found  among  the  con- 
tributors themselves,  and  the  credit  of  having  surmounted  them  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  tact  and  energy  of  Smith.  First,  there 
were  Jeffr^*s  ever-recurring  doubts  and  fears.  He  was  really  the 
man  upon  whom  they  all  relied  for  success,  as  he  had  experience 
in  writing  for  reviews,  and  his  acknowledged  critical  skill  made 
him  simply  invaluable.  While  always  ready  to  do  full  justice  to 
Brougham's  great  talents.  Smith  bad  strongly  opposed  bis  being 
admitted  to  any  share  in  the  undertaking,  as  he  feared  that  his 
headstrong,'  restless  spirit  would  bring  it  to  grief:  and  be  soon 
had  cause  to  own  that  he  had  judged  him  only  too  justly. 
Brougham  at  first  embraced  the  project  with  all  his  natural  eu- 
thusiasm ;  but,  when  called  upon  to  make  good  his  promises,  he 
started  objections,  and  tinatly  declared  that  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  a£Fair.  However,  he  was  coaxed  into  a  more 
manageable  frame  of  mind,  and  rendered  some  really  valuable 
assistance.  Other  difficulties  arose  from  the  absence  of  Horner 
and  Allen ;  upon  the  former  of  whom  Smith  greatly  relied.  The 
following  extract  firom  a  letter  written  by  Jelfrey  to  Horner  will 
show  how  little  had  been  done  even  as  late  as  April,  though  the 
first  number  was  to  appear  in  June.  '  Smith  has  gone  through 
more  than  half  his  task;  so  has  Hamilton;  Alien  has  made 
some  progress ;  and  Murray  and  myself,  I  believe,  have  studied 
our  parte  and  tuned  our  instruments,  and  are  almost  r^yto 
b^;in.    On  the  other  hwd,  Thomsoq  is  pipk.  Brown  ai^  ei^faged 
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for  nothing;  but  Miee  BaiUie's  plays ;  Timothy  has  engaged  for  no- 
thing, but  profeBBed  it  to  be  his  opinion  the  other  day  that  be 
would  never  put  pen  to  papei  in  our  cause.  Brougham  must 
have  a  sentence  to  bimBelf;  and,  I  am  afraid,  you  will  not 
think  it  a  pleasant  one.  You  remember  how  cheerfully  he  ap- 
proved of  our  plan  at  first,  and  agreed  to  give  us  an  article  or  two 
without  hesitation.  Three  or  four  days  ago  I  proposed  two  or 
three  books  that  I  thought  would  suit  him ;  be  answered  with 
perfect  good  humour  that  he  had  changed  bis  view  of  our  plan  a 
little,  and  rather  thought  that  he  should  decline  to  have  any 
connection  with  it.'  In  consequence  of  the  delays  which  these 
various  difficulties  entailed,  the  work  was  not  sufficiently  advanced 
for  publication  in  June  as  originally  intended. 

The  secret  had  been  well  kept ;  in  &ct,  the  precautions  taken 
had  been  extreme,  for  the  contributors  repaired  to  the  printing- 
house  separately,  and  by  obscure  and  devious  ways,  and  quitted  it 
in  a  similar  manner.  When,  therefore,  in  October  1602,  the  work 
did  at  last  see  the  light,  it  fell  like  a  bomb-shell  into  the  midst  of 
the  literary  world.  There  had  been  nothing  like  it  before.  It 
introduced  an  entirely  new  method  of  reviewing ;  for,  not  con- 
fining themselves  to  a  mere  analysis  of  the  works  before  them, 
the  writers  gave  dissertations  upon  the  subjects.  Then,  too,  the 
universality  of  the  knowledge,  tJie  boldness  of  the  thought,  the 
purity  of  the  style,  the  brilliancy  of  the  wit,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
soundness  of  the  judgment  displayed,  placed  the  new  journal  at 
once  upon  an  elevation  to  which  none  of  its  predecessors  had  even 
aspired.  The  first  edition  consisted  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
copies,  which  were  exhausted  in  a  few  days,  and  a  second  edition 
was  brought  out.  This,  too,  went  off  almost  as  rapidly,  and 
successive  editions  followed.  Constable  was  highly  delighted,  and 
even  Jeffrey  ventured  to  hope.  Arrangements  were  set  on  foot 
with  a  view  to  continuing  the  isEue  of  the  work,  and  terms  of  pay- 
ment for  the  editor  and  contributors  were  agreed  upon.  Jeffirey 
was  appointed  the  permanent  editor,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  with  complete  control  over  the  publication. 
The  contributors  were  to  receive  ten  guineas  a  sheet.  No  person, 
however  large  his  income,  was  allowed  to  refuse  this  remuneration. 
These  terms  were  liberal  in  the  extreme  at  that  time,  but  they 
were  soon  increased,  the  editor's  salary  to  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  contributors'  to  a  minimum  of  sixteen  guineas  a  sheet,  though 
the  averse  was  much  higher,  ranging  in  most  cases  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  guineas  a  sheet.  The  circulation  increased  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  In  six  years  it  had  reached  nine  thousand,  and 
in  ten  years  thirteen  thousand  copies.     This  unexampled  soccesSf 
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Emd  the  high  positioD  vbicb  the  work  immediately  attained,  soon 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  original  promoters  some  of  the  greatest 
namM  in  literature  and  science.  But,  though  asFleted  by  occasiooal 
oontributioDs  from  Buch  men  aa  Murray,  Brown,  Allen,  Thomson, 
Walter  Scott,  Plajrfair,  Emsley,  and  Hamilton — Jeffrey,  Brougham, 
Smith,  and  Homer  were  for  some  years  the  mainstay  of  the  affair. 
In  the  first  twenty  numbers,  Brougham  wrote  eighty  articles, 
Jeffrey  Eeventy-five,  Smith  twenty-three,  and  Homer  fourteen. 
The  articles  contributed  by  the  last  mentioned  were  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  subjects  connected  with  political  economy, 
a  science  which  was  at  that  time  but  little  studied  or  understood ; 
but  his  three  friends  took  a  wider  range,  and  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  any  one  subject.  Brougham's  articles  were 
principally  upon  mathematicELl,  scientific,  or  political  subjects. 
Jeffrey  discussed  metaphysics,  politics,  biography,  morals,  poetry, 
fiction,  travels,  and  political  economy.  Smith  as  a  rule  applied 
himself  to  social  subjects,  such  as  the  spread  of  education ;  the 
restriction  of  fanaticism,  and  injudicious  attempts  at  pronelytism ; 
the  state  of  pulpit  eloquence  ;  the  bad  government  of  many  of  our 
colonies ;  the  horrible  state  of  our  gaols ;  the  criminal,  game,  and 
poor  laws ;  and  he  also  reviewed  many  works  of  fiction  and  travel 
both  French  and  English. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  the  new  journal 
was  a  great  boon  conferred  both  upon  the  literary  and  political 
worlds.  Though  of  course  it  sometimes  fell  into  grave  errors, 
particularly  those  of  political  intolerance  and  critical  harshness, 
which  were  to  be  expected  from  a  new  venture,  ita  general  boldness 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  the  high  tone  of  impartiality  and 
fairness  which,  though  often  departed  from,  was  always  aimed  at, 
tended  to  elevate  the  general  character  of  periodical  writing.  Xor 
can  it  be  denied  the  merit  of  having  in  a  great  measure  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  the  reform  of  many  of  the  abuses  with 
which  our  social  system  was  then  tainted — such  as  criminal  law 
and .  prison  reform,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  many 
more. 

To  attempt  to  give  any  detailed  history  of  the  after  career  of 
the  Review  would  be  too  long  a  task ;  it  has  long  occupied  an 
honourable  place  in  English  periodical  literature,  and  few  will  now 
be  inclined  to  deny  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  men  by 
whose  efforts  it  was  founded. 


L.OOgIC 


At  last,  repose  !  all  still.     Yet  in  mioe  ear 

Sounds  the  deep  roar  of  waters,  and  my  In^in 

Swims  with  th'  eternal  motion.     Do  I  live  ? 

And  is  the  awful  whirl — the  weary  beat. 

At  length  at  rest  ?     Shut  out  the  hideous  days 

When  my  wrung  eyes  strained  o'er  the  leaden  prairie. 

And  longed-for  night  brought  me  no  welcome  darkneBS ! 

For  then  the  solemn  seotinels,  patrolling. 

Lit  up  the  waste,  flashing  their  ghastly  foam. 

At  times  the  misty  folds  were  lifted.   .  Then 

Ilevealed  the  tender  shore — soft  light  and  colours — 

Men  and  maidens  flitting :  to  faint  chimings 

From  the  turret  in  the  red-tiled  roof: 

And  as  my  racked  heart  yearned  at  the  sight — 

Longing — panting  for  this  sweet  delight, 

Down  roll  the  inky  folds ;  my  awful  masters 

Soared  in  iheii  fury,  *  Onward,  on  for  ever ' 

Joy  at  thy  lips :  but  never  sh^t  thou  taste.' 

And  I  was  whirled  away,  shrieking  to  Heav'o, 

'  0  mercy,  give  me  pause  1  one  moment's  rest ' 

Take  me  from  this  torture  1    Give  me  Death ! ' 

This  my  rack,  most  exquisite  and  devilish. 

So  with  some  wretched  soul,  when  she  be  loved 

Lies  still  before  him  :  his  strained  eyelids 

Wrung  with  long  watchings,  drooping  till  he  sleeps : 

Then  does  the  sweet  lost  one  come  to  him,  smiling ; 

Greeting  with  her  old  joy,  as  though  just  returned  : 

And  be  walks  forth  with  her,  through  calm  green  Lanes, 

Wondering,  yet  filled  with  soft  delight — 

In  tender  summer's  light,  full  of  sweet  sadness — 

When,  of  a  sudden,  she  is  snatched  away  — 

And  waking  with  a  cry,  and  arms  outstretched. 

Bleak  dawn  has  chilled  him  back  into  his  grief. 

This  my  torture— Vultures  of  despair 

Chained  at  my  heart — the  minutes  long  as  days, 

The  days,  as  years — the  years—— 

When  will  it  end  ? 

But  qow  'tis  past!    My  prison  lies  beyond,     A_.OOg Ic 
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And  here  ia  Life  E^;ain  !     Sweet  Earth,  fond  motber  I 
fiage  on,  ye  baffied  mousters  I    I  am  Free  t 
Now  do  I  mock  your  bolts  and  watery  bonds. 
Alaa,  I  rave  !     'Tia  but  reprieve — brief  furlough — 
Is  not  there  one  white  soul  to  ransom  mine? 
See  1  in  yoD  clustered  houses,  on  the  hill — 
The  dawn  just  lifting  up  her  chill  blue  mantle — 
I  know  my  covert.     There  my  quarry  sleeps  ; 
Dreams  of  her  rustic,  who  at  vill^e  dance 
Whispered  his  love  into  her  coral  ear. 
The  Fowler  comes.     Tve  marked  you,  innocenti 
One  week  hence — Poor  child  1  I  know  not  mercy. 
And  women  traffic  with  men's  hearts — She'll  find  ma 
Steel  and  rock.     Let  both  be  lost  together ! 
But  to  the  work. 

0 1  long  sweet  evening,  at  the  cottage  door, 
By  bending  stream,  or  near  the  spreading  tree : 
All  in  a  golden  glow,  and  tender  calm — 
Eternal  twilight — here  I  find  my  rest. 
The  sense — so  exquisite  I  that  all  is  done  I 

0  gentle  eyes,  transparent  to  my  soul ; 

1  gaze  upon  the  loving  heart  within, 

That  wearied  out  the  Vengeance  with  its  sighs. 

0 1  too  indulgent  Heaven  I  ever  pitying — 

That  sends  the  gracious  rain,  forgiving  all — 

Whispering  all  ia  paid — the  score  wiped  out ! 

The  panting  crowds  shall  fret  and  battle  for  the  crown  — 

This  poor  scarred  heart  is  healed.     Here  in  one  calm 

My  life  shall  melt  away  I 

What  chilling  touch 
Curdles  my  soul  I     My  eyes  are  darkening — 
I  sink — and  shiver.    And  a  clanging  Bell 
Swings  in  my  brain — that  tolls  the  awfiil  end ! 
'  Save  me  1 '  I  gasp.     Despair  I     Then  clutch  the  plank 
That  drifts  beside  me.     '  Give,  give  your  life  1 
Your  vows,  your  oath  I     Redeem  me — quick  t  I  die.' 
Answered  her  loving  eyes,  all  joyful, '  Only  that ! ' 
Then  to  my  tale  of  Sin ;  my  hurried  words 
Burst  from  their  gates — a  hideous  maddened  crowd. 
There  was  I  all  revealed ;  the  impious  soul. 
That  flung  defiance  to  the  Highest  Heaven,  t 

And  on  thai,  fatal  night  gave  bond  to  Satan        •-  'tH^t^lc 
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That  till  the  Judgment  Day — 

*  Accursed  I '  she  shrieked, 
And,  shrieking,  fled. 

All  on  a  card,  and  lost ! 
She  shrank  &om  me.     This  tainted,  leprous  thing 
I  call  my  soul  pierced  through  the  tinsel. 
The  draught  was  at  mj  lip,  and  snatched  from  ma 
Her  heart,  a  fallen  leaf  beneath  my  feet 
To  tread  upon.    She's  saved,  and  I — am  lost  I 
Despair!    The  moments,  tramping  on  to  midnight, 
Drag  me  vitb  them.     0  I  the  end — the  end  t 
Hark  to  their  murmuriugs  aa  tiiey  fret,  impatient. 
They  are  at  hand — Just  as  the  doomed  one 
Sees  through  the  prison  gates  flung  open — sudden. 
The  blood-red  scaffold,  and  the  awful  waste 
Of  upturned  greedy  faces — waiting  him — 
I  dare  not  look ;  yonder  the  hideous  thing. 
My  prison  through  the  long,  long  night. 
The  blood-red  sail,  wafting  a  chill  of  death. 
The  moments  slip  from  me,  whipped  by  furies 
Into  wild  gallop.    Oh,  the  End  I    The  End ! 
What  shall  I  do  ?     No,  no  I    Not  yet,  not  yet ; 
Some  space ! — show  pity — Oh,  torn  hack  the  hnurs — 
They  heed  not  my  irild  prayers — As  well  the  wretch 
That's  caught  and  tangled  in  the  whirling  engine 
May  pray  its  cruel  teeth  to  spare  him.     See, 
The  air  is  thickening :  they  close  in  upon  me ; 
Foul  pinions  flap  upon  my  cheek — I  Iiear 
Their  forked  tongues  hies  in  my  ear  *  Too  late  I ' 
The  dismal  chime,  wailed  out  by  kindly  angels 
In  yon  barred  Heaven  never  to  be  mine  1 
The  earth,  the  air,  the  gale,  the  wave — *  Too  late  1 ' 
The  fatal  cry.     They  come  for  me !     I  am  lost  I 
I  feel  the  icy  mail  upon  my  heart  I     0 !  Mercy! 
Mercy  1 
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I  WAS  BittiDg  two  years  ago,  with  an  American  lady  and  her 
hnsband/in  one  of  the  cool  parloure  of '  Botham'e,'  at  ^t  Hill, — 
that  fine  old  inn,  which,  though  it  had  had  its  day,  still  np  to  that 
date  maintained  its  dignity.     I   was  telling  them   how   in   the 

*  King's  Room,'  above-stairs,  the  allied  monarchs  with  old  Bliichftr 
had  dined  t<^ether,  and  how,  every  year,  old  King  George  III,  or 
jolly  King  William  bad  been  wont  at  Montem  time  to  visit  the 
hospitable  i^ce,  when  the  air  rang  with  boyish  shouts,  and  the 
full-foliaged  garden  was  gay  with  Greek  and  Albanian,  with  Turk 
and  Spaniard,  with  admiral  and  post-captain,  all  in  duodecimo 
editions.  The  old-world  legends  of  the  ]jace,  and,  above  all,  the 
literary  air,  blown  across  from  Stoke  Pogis  (Gray's  burial-place), 
not  two  miles  away,  delighted  my  transatlantic  friends,  and,  indeed, 
we  all  three  were  having  *  a  good  time '  at  Botham's,  and  naturally 
enough,  perhaps,  we  began  talking  about  old  English  inns. 

'  Now,  the  inn  of  all  others  I  should  like  to  see,'  said  the  lady, 
*is  the  old  Maypol?  Inn  at  Ghigwell,  drawn  by  Cattermole  so 
beautifully  in  Dickens's  "  Bamaby  Rudge." ' 

I  did  not  know  where  Ghigwell  was,  but  I  gallantly  said,  'And 
you  shall  see  it.' 

There  is  nothing  astonishes  English  people  (and  I  hope  shames 
gome  of  them)  in  their  companionship,  with  their  American  cousins 
BO  much  as  the  interest  which  the  latter  take  in  all  things  literary, 
and  especially  in  the  English  classics.  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
the  average  educated  American — and  there  are  few  who  are  not,  at 
all  events,  well  read  in  our  common  tongue — knows  better  than  his 
English  cousin  where  onr  great  men  are  buried  or  have  been  bom, 
where  they  wrote  their  more  celebrated  works,  and  what  localities 
tbey  have  immortalised.  This  wish  to  visit  Dickens's  Maypole,  for 
example,  though  every  way  pleasant  and  natural,  was  what  bad 
never  occurred  to  myself,  though  I  know  my  Dickens  as  well  as 
most  men,  and  love  him  more  than  most.  But  as  to.  Ghigwell,  I 
had  forgotten  that  the  scene  of  the  rioters'  visit  to  the  inn  was 
laid  there,  and  I  only  v^uely  knew  that  it  was  somewhere  in 
Epping  Forest.  Nay,  I  only  knew  Epping  Forest  as  a  spot 
rarely  visited  save  by  the  wild  East  Endera  on  their  Sundays 

*  outings,*  and,  in  connection  with  some  bill  in  Parliament  re- 
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Bpecting  its  preservatioD.  To  my  American  frieadg,  jnst  fresh 
from  the  Windsor  glades,  it  suggested  vast  ancestral  trees  and 
herds  of  deer ;  and  though  I  had  my  doubts  of  anything  quite 
80  nohle  as  that-,  I  partly  shared  their  eipectations.  At  all 
events,  there  would  be  the  inn,  more  antique  now  than  when 
the  great  novelist  described  it,  with  its  huge  porch  and  carved 
oak  parlours,  and  gracious  associations  such  as  cling  around 
the  picturesque  abodes  of  old.  And  there  would  be,  metfaougtit, 
if  not  a  venison  pasty  and  black-jack  of  ale,  still  some  good  homely 
&re,  and  honest  liquor  in  which  to  drink  the  memory  of  him  wbo 
drew  tiie  raven  and  his  master,  and  sent  down  Cattermole,  R.A.,  to 
draw  the  Maypole  Inn. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  have  follen  to  Dickens's  lot 
that  tender  reverence  and  sympathy  among  his  countrymen-r- 
and, I  may  add,  at  least  as  much  among  his  transathmtic  cousins— 
which  ordinarily  takes  many  years,  and  even  generations,  to  grow 
about  a  dead  writer.  A  small  and  *  highly  cultured '  clique, 
indeed,  there  still  is  who  contend  that  posterity  will  pronounce  a 
different  verdict ;  but  considering  that  their  contempt  for  every 
thing  about  them — people,  places,  and  things — is  so  overwhelm- 
ing, and  that  the  Present  has  almost  no  value  with  them  when 
compared  with  the  Past,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Future  and 
the  opinions  of  our  descendants  should  in  their  eyes,  by  analogy, 
have  no  value  at  all.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  certain  that  no 
writer  has  been  so  successful  in  making  his  works  part  and 
parcel  of  the  hinguage  of  his  country,  I  do  not  say  in  so  short 
a  time,  but  even  without  that  restriction.  Dickens  is  more 
quot«d  by  other  writers,  even  by  those  who  aSect  to  depre- 
ciate him,  than  any  author.  The  very  sayings  of  his  characters, 
as  well  as  his  characters  themselves,  have  already,  indeed,  become 
*  household  words ; '  and  with  respect  to  bis  humour,  there  is  an 
especial  and  very  melancholy  reason  why  we  prize  it  and  yet  use  it 
to  familiarly:  with  Dickens  all  real  fun  has  died.  We  have  still, 
and  partly  thanks  to  him,  writers  wbo  have  command  of  pathos, 
and  who  exhibit  genuine  sympathy  with  the  lot  of  the  Many ;  but 
with  him  all  our  high  spirits  seem  to  have  died  out.  His  loss  has 
really  done  what  that  of  Garrick  was  by  an  hyperbole  described  to 
have  done :  it  has  *  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations.'  We  have  do 
one  else  who  can  tickle  our  heart-strings  with  a  Micawber  or  a  Sam 
Weller,  and  therefore  we  cling  to  those  immortal  conceptions,  and 
are  interested  by  even  the  scenes  in  which  the  Great  Master  placed 
them  to  play  their  own  parts.  In  this  respect  the  localities  of 
'  Bamaby  Budge,'  including  the  famous  Maypole,  have  a  double 
attraction,  since  an  historical  an  well  as  a  literary  interest  attaches 
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to  them.  It  was  Dickeus'e  first  attempt,  and  a  most  succeesful 
one,  at  the  hiBtorical  noTel.  It  is  of  neeeasity,  therefore,  in  some 
respects  less  like  himself,  and  in  consequence  has  failed  to  gecm:e 
the  stiffrages  of '  the  clique '  I  have  spoken  of,  less  than  any  of  his 
others.  They  are  so  good  as  to  state  that  it  is  the  first  hook  in 
which  Dickens  exhibited  any  power  of  drawing  a  gentleman — in 
the  person,  I  suppose,  of  Mr.  Harewood,  though  it  may  possibly  be 
that  Sir  John  Chester  has  been  identified  by  them  with  that  type 
of  character. 

It  was  for  far  better  reasons,  you  may  he  sure,  however,  that 
my  American  friends  admired  '  Bamaby  Rudge,'  and  were  anxious 
to  visit  the  famous  inn — itself  bo  picturesque  a  firagment  of  old 
times — where  old  John  Willett  was  tied  and  bound  by  the  mad 
London  mob,  and  where  his  noble  son  abode,  whom  she  who  has 
given  her  name  of  late  to  so  many  a  fashionable  garb  clave  to  so 
faithfully,  and  about  which  still  hang  the  echoes  of  that  dread 
alarm-bell  which,  though  it  gave  but  a  single  knell,  still  speaks  of 
murder  done. 

Naturally,  all  the  arrangements  for  visiting  the  Maypole — an 
excursion  which  was,  of  course,  to  include  the  deer  forest  of 
Epping — devolved  on  me,  the  Britisher ;  and,  to  b^n  with,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  I  had  to  consult '  Bradshaw's  Railway  Guide '  as  to 
how  we^were  to  get  there. 

The  East  End  of  London  is  literally  a  terra  ivicognita  to  us 
West  Enders,  and  even  our  starting-point  was  much  too  distant  to 
be  reached  by  cab  or  carriage.  An  extension  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Railway,  however,  seemed  to  promise  to  take  us  to  the 
required  station,  and  by  it,  on  the  day  appointed,  we  started 
accordingly.  It  landed  us  somewhere  in  the  City,  and  from  it 
we  were  directed  by  an  official  to  Liverpool  Street  Station — 
only  just  across  the  way — where  tickets  could  be  procured  to 
Epping.  And  here  it  was  that  our  difficulties  in  search  of  the 
desired  shrine  began. 

The  booking  clerk  at  Liverpool  Street  Station,  when  I  said, 
*  Three  for  Epping,'  replied,  *  For  Epping  ? '  doubtfully,  and  Uien 
consulted  a  little  ledger.  '  Well,  you  see,  you  can  go  to  Epping 
by  this  line  of  rail,  but  it  isn't  usual.' 

I  did  not  wish,  of  course,  to  induce  my  American  friends  to  do 
any  thing  more  unusual  than  what  they  had  in  hand  (for  nobody 
that  I  could  discover  among  al\  my  circle  of  acquaintances,  whioli 
is  large,  had  ever  tried  the  expedition  on  which  we  were  bound ). 
and  accordingly  I  went  back  to  the  Metropolitan  line  to  be  dire ctcii 
on  OUT  way  afresh.  But,  like  the  little  damsel  in  the  poem  of 
'  We  are  Seven,' the  officials  stuck  to  their  text — the  Liverpool 
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Street  Station  was  the  station  for  Epping,  and,  to  their  knowledge, 
a  tfaouaand  people  had  gone  that  way  '  a-foresting '  only  that  very 
monuDg.  This  latter  piece  of  intelligence  was  not  pleasing  to  me 
(thontrh  I  did  not  breathe  it  to  my  friends),  for  a  thousand 
f.  ri'-t  r-  w.  rr  iiki-ly  to  exercise  a  disturbing  influence  on  a 
comt>arutivety  limited  locality,  and  if  any  of  them,  by  mihappy 
chance,  should  have  a  literary  t^te,  they  might  have  already 
seized  and  occupied  the  best— that  is,  the  most  picturesque — 
apartments  that  the  Maypole  had  to  offer.  Upon  our  second  ap- 
jjication,  the  clerk  gave  us  tickets  to  Epping,  though,  as  it  were, 
under  protest,  and  giving  ua  notice  that  we  should  have  to  change 
at  Bethnal  Green — the  dismalest,  ugliest,  and  most  abject  portion 
of  London,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  literature,  except  by 
a  specimen  of  early  ballad  poetry,  singular  to  say,  comparatively 
unknown  in  the  United  States. 

If  a  thousand  '  foresters '  had  preceded  us  on  our  road,  a  good 
many,  it  seemed,  were  still  left  to  accompany  tu,  whose  lips  even 
at  that  comparatively  early  hour  had  made  acquaintance  with  the 
flagon ;  but  they  were  not,  I  concluded  from  tbeir  style  of  conversa- 
tion, persons  who  affected  literature,  nor,  on  that  account  at 
least,  likely  to  visit  the  Maypole. 

At  Bethnal  Green,  and  for  many  stations  aiterwards,  our  view 
was  bounded  by  walls  and  roofs ;  but  as  we  emerged  from  the  great 
wildemees  of  brick  and  mortar,  the  pleasant  fields  of  Essex  began 
to  appear  as  heralds  of  the  fairer  scenes  beyond. 

We  were  tiie  only  people,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  who  patronised 
the  first-class  at  all,  which  perhaps  accounted  for  the  guard  in  his 
turn  (doubtless  with  the  idea  of  a  'tip'  in  bis  head)  patronising 
us. 

*  For  the  Forest,  I  suppose,  gentlemen  ? '  said  he,  putting  his 
head  into  our  open  window  as  we  drew  near  our  destination. 

'  Yes,'  said  I ;  'for  Epping.' 

'  Oh,  but  Epping  ain't  the  Forest,  sir ;  very  true  it's  called 
Epping,  and  you  can  get  to  it  from  Epping.' 

'  How  very  extraordinary ! '  observ^  my  American  lady ;  '  that 
is  the  very  same  thing  the  booking  clerk  said  ! ' 

I  had  no  explanation  to  offer  of  this  eccentric  behaviour  of  my 
countrymen,  bo  I  confined  myself  to  asking  which  station  would  be 
more  convenient  for  us  to  alight  at,  since  Epping  was  not  the 
place  for  Epping. 

'  Well,  you  had  better  try  Loughton,  sir.' 

I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  '  trying  Loughton,'  as  though  the 
notion  of  finding  the  forest  at  all  (let  alone  our  way  in  it)  was 
doubtful ;  but  of  course  I  assented.     However,  before  this  ezperi- 
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ment  could  be  made,  the  guard's  elbow  appeared  at  the  window  again, 
with,  *  What  jxiri  of  the  Forest,  now,  may  you  be  in  search  of, 
ma'am  P '  He  had  observed  by  this  time  that  the  lady  wae  our 
guiding  star,  as  indeed  she  was  (and  deserved  to  be),  and  hence- 
forth addressed  himself  exclusively  to  her. 

'  Well,  we  wish  to  go  to  the  Maypole,'  said  she  sweetly. 

*  The  Maypole  ?  Ah,  the  Maypole  Inn,  that  would  be,'  an- 
swered he,  as  though  we  might  possibly  have  come  to  dance  about 
the  pole  itself.  '  Ah,  then  Loughton  wouldn't  be  the  place ;  you 
had  beet  get  out  at  Woodford.' 

It  was  all  the  same  to  us ;  so  we  got  out  at  Woodford,  wheie 
the  obliging  guard  informed  us  that  a  conveyance  could  be  pro- 
ciu^.  Such  a  vehicle  it  was,  too !  I  am  sure  the  honest  black- 
smith's cart,  in  which  be  drove  to  Chigwell  and  met  the  murderer 
on  the  way  at  night,  would  have  been  a  &r  more  comfortable 
conveyance.  The  driver,  however,  professed  to  know  the  forest  well 
— '  Ay,  as  well  as  any  man  alive,'  he  said — so  we  felt  at  least  that 
we  should  not  be  lost  in  its  deep  and  dusky  labyrinths ;  and  also, 
of  course,  he  knew  the  Maypole.  '  It's  a  longish  step  £rom  here, 
however,  and  it's  not  the  nigheet  luu,  by  no  means,  you  know.' 

We  hastened  to  say  that  we  were  not  going  to  the  Maypole 
on  account  of  its  convenience  of  access,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  inn 
itself. 

'Well,  but  it  ain't  the  best  inn,  neither,'  insisted  he.  'The 
folks  is  roughish  as  has  got  it  just  now,  and  they're  about  to  leave, 
too,  which  makes  'em  worser.  I  reckon  you'd  be  happier  like, 
especially  with  the  lady,  at  the  Druid's  Head.' 

I  confess  this  information  a  little  staggered  me ;  but '  the  lady,' 
being  of  opinion  that  a  spice  of  personal  danger  would  make  tiie 
expedition  more  agreeable  than  otherwise,  as  giviog  us,  perhaps, 
some  experience  of  outlaw  life  in  the  merry  greenwood,  was  by  no 
means  disturbed  by  it.  Her  husband,  who  was  not  so  devoted  to 
literature  as  to  be  oblivious  of  practical  matters,  inquired  whether 
we  could  dine  at  the  Maypole. 

*  Oh,  yes,  you  can  dine,'  was  the  reply,  delivered  with  what  I 
thought  unnecessary  emphasis. 

'Well,  you  see,  my  good  man,  we  don't  want  to  sleep  there,' 
said  I,  cheerftdly. 

He  nodded,  and  I  could  not  help  confessing  to  myself  that 
there  was  that  in  his  nod  which  seemed  to  say,  *  And  very  lucky 
for  you.' 

*  Now,  there's  the  Druid's  Head,'  said  he,  as,  passing  through  a 
quaint  old-fashioned  vUlage,  he  pointed  out  a  very  modest  house 
of  entertainment.    But  we  took  small  notice  of  his  remark,  since, 
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as  it  happened,  my  lady  friend  had  just  produced  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  '  Barnaby  Gudge '  (which  she  had  brought  with 
her  to  refresh  her  memory),  aod  was  calling  our  attention  to  the 
frontispiece,  by  Cattermole,  illustrative  of  the  Maypole  itself. 
Within  a  mile  or  so,  ae  we  had  been  informed,  we  should  come  in 
sight  of  that  fine  old  hostelrie,  the  picturesquenese  of  which  woiild 
doubtless,  by  the  hand  of  intervening  time,  be  increased  rather 
than  otherwise  since  the  great  painter  drew  it.  The  idea  filled  us 
all  three  with  great  excitement,  and,  thanks  to  the  eager  Epping 
air,  we  were  also  looking  forward  to  dinner.  We  already  pictured 
ourselves  in  a  vast  apartment  of  carved  oak,  or  one  perhaps  hung 
with  moth-eaten  tapestry,  on  one  side  the  huge  fireplace  with  its 
old-fiishioned  'dogs,'  on  the  other  the  mullioned  window  (not  that 
all  of  us  quite  knew  what  <  muHioued '  was)  with  its  diamond  panes, 
against  which  the  playful  creepers  tapped.  We  saw  the  portly 
host  respectfully  bearing  in  the  lordly  sirloin  and  placing  it  on  the 
groaning  board ;  we  saw — But  here  the  driver  pulled  up  short  in 
the  dusty  road,  and,  pointing  with  his  whip  across  the  hedge,  ex- 
claimed, 'That  there's  the  Maypole.' 

Our  eyes  searched  the  leafy  distance  for  the  gabled  ends, 
the  twisted  chimneys,  the  lichen-covered  antique  roof  of  Id  John 
Willett's  dwelling.  Our  literary  lady  placed  her  hand  upon  her 
heart,  as  though  to  restrain  its  pulsations.  The  moment  was 
supreme. 

'  I  guess  I  don't  see  it  now,'  observed  her  husband. 

'  It's  plain  enough,  anyways,'  said  the  driver. 

And  it  certainly  was — very  plain.  Close  to  us,  just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  was  the  ugliest,  commonest,  newest,  white- 
washedest  railway  beer-house — for  it  was  so  small  that  it  could 
not  be  called  an  inn  at  all — I  ever  beheld.  A  door  in  the  middle ; 
a  window  on  each  side,  and  two  above  them ;  in  the  front,  a  strip 
of  ragged  turf;  behind,  a  yard.  Not  a  tree  sheltered  it.  The 
summer  sun  heat  down  upon  its  unporched  front,  and  displayed  all 
its  deformity  in  hideous  detail.  Out  of  the  lower  windows  leaned 
various  heads,  surmounted  by  fur  caps  and  crumpled  '  wide- 
awakes,' the  proprietors  of  which  siirvcjetl  us  in  bucolic  wonder. 

'  I  do  really  believe  that  this  is  the  Maypole,'  said  I,  despair- 
ingly. 

*  It  cannot,  cannot  be,'  said  my  lady  friend.  Her  tone  sug- 
gested a  solemn  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  government  of  the 
universe  :  things  could  never  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  it  seemed 
to  convey,  under  a  beneficent  scheme  of  creation,  '  You  don't 
mean  that  this  is  Dickens's,  my  man,'  continued  she,  addressing 
the  driver  in  a  conciliatory  tone — 'the  inn  of"  Bamal^  Budge"?' 
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He  took  off  his  bat  and  scratched  bie  head,  which  seemed  to 
afford  him  little  relief;  he  was  evidently  at  a  nonplus.  'Well, 
ma'am,  the  fact  is,  this  here  inn,  though  it  ain't  a-been  built  more 
than  these  four  years,  is  always  changing  hands.  A  Rudgey  I 
believe,  did  have  it ;  but  he  was  Bill  Rudge,  and  not  Bamahy. 
As  to  the  other  landlord's  name  as  you  mentioned,  /  never  keerd 
on  'i(.' 

'This  is  ekockins,'  said  the  lady,  looking  at  me.  'The  ignor- 
ance of  your  fellow-countrymen — ' 

'  It's  not  in  natur',  ma'am,'  interrupted  the  man,  stung  by  fliiii 
observation, '  that  I  should  rememher  all  them  landlords'  namee, 
many  on  'em  having  been  here  but  a  month  or  two,  and  the  rent 
not  paid  by  the  half  of  them  even  for  that  time.  And  as  to  the 
accommodation,  didn't  I  tell  you  that  you  would  ha'  been  better 
served  at  the  Druid's  Head  ? ' 

'  Is  there  no  other  Maypole,  my  good  man  ? '  inquired  I,  with 
the  calmness  of  despair. 

'  Well,  Tve  lived  hereabout,  man  and  boy,  these  fifty  year,  and 
I  never  heerd  o'  one.' 

I  looked  at  my  transatlantic  guests,  and  they  looked  at  me,  and 
then  we  all  three  burst  out  laughing.  To  have  come  so  far,  and 
with  such  changingsand  inconvenience,  and  so  very  tmcomfortably, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  this  ridiculous  pot-house,  struck  us  all  tiiree 
in  BO  humorous  a  light,  that  we  feirly  roared  with  laughter.  The 
dreadful  people  in  the  Maypole  parlours  waved  their  beer  mugs  at 
UB  and  laughed  also  in  an  idiotic  fashion.  The  driver  thought  we 
were  laughing  at  him,  and  in  sulky  tones  inquired  where  we  would 
please  to  be  driven  to  now. 

'  Oh,'  I  said, '  since  there  is  no  Maypole,  at  least  let  us  see  the 
Forest.     Drive  into  the  Forest.' 

'  This  ia  the  Forest,'  answered  he,  waving  bis  whip  about  in  a 
vague  manner.  All  about  us  were  fields  and  lanes,  a  cow  or  two,. 
and  a  dog  asleep,  a  hen  and  chickens  in  the  white  road,  and  a  horse- 
trough. 

'  Good  heavens  I '  cried  I,  '  are  you  making  game  of  us  ? 
Where  are  the  deer,  the  trees,  the  '*  boundless  contiguity  of 
shade  "  ? ' 

'  I  never  heerd  of  no  deer,  except  the  one  as  they  brings  down 
in  a  cart  to  'unt  o'  Easter-Monday.  There's  trees  enuff,  aren't 
there  ?     I  dunno  what  you  wants,  not  I.' 

The  man  was  evidently  getting  very  angry,  and  the  more  so 
since  my  American  friends,  who  were  fortunately  very  good-natured, 
and  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  had  by  this  time  become  speech- 
less with  mirtb.    That  there  should  he  not  only  no  Maypole  at 
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Chigwell,  but  also  no  forest  at  Epping,  was  something  too  exquisitely 
ludicrous. 

'I  insist,'  said  I,  'upon  being  sbown  a  forest.  You  are 
deceiving  us,  driver.  I  have  known  a  gentleman  wbo  speaks  in 
the  highest  teraia  of  Epping  Forest  and  the  view  fron  its  hill.' 

'  Ah,  you  must  mean  'Igh  Beech,'  said  he. 

'  Very  likely.     Then  drive  us  to  High  Beech.' 

'  Well,  it's  nigh  upon  seven  miles  away.' 

'  I  don't  care  if  it's  seventy ! '  cried  I,  indignantly.  '  Drive 
on.' 

I  felt  that  my  country  would  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  my 
transatlantic  friends  if  that  forest  was  not  discovered.  And  after 
an  interminable  drive  we  arrived  at  High  Beech.  This  was  a  cluster 
of  trees  upon  a  highish  hill,  and  really  commanded  a  splendid  view ; 
but  the  feet  is,  I,  for  my  part,  was  by  that  time  too  hungry  to  ap- 
preciate views.  There  is  a  metaphorical  phrase  commonly  applied 
to  children  who  help  themselves  to  more  than  they  can  eat — '  Your 
eye  is  bigger  than  your  stomach ; '  and  the  reverse  of  that  expression 
was  now  applicable  to  our  little  party.  Our  eye,  even  if  it  could 
have  rested  upon  Cattennole's  Maypole  (which  I  dont  believe  ever 
existed),  would  have  been  no  longer  satisfied ;  another  organ  re- 
quired sustenance,  and  cried,  *  Dinner.' 

'  Is  there  any  decent  inn  near  here,  my  man,  where  we  can 
dine  ? '  demanded  I. 

*  Well,  there's  the  Druid's  Head  and  the  Maypole — ' 

*  I  said  Twar  Aerc,' I  interrupted,  fiercely ;  'and  never  let  me 
hear  the  names  of  those  two  hateful  inns  again.' 

'  Well,  wot  do  'ee  say  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ? ' 

'Come,'  said  I,  cheerfidly,  'here  is  a  compliment  to  the 
American  flag.  Has  it  a  garden,  my  man  ?  and  is  it  clean  and 
comfortable  ? ' 

'It 'ave  a  garden,' rejoined  the  driver,  cautiously ;  and  on  he 
drove. 

I  will  not  harrow  the  gentle  reader's  heart  by  describing  that 
inn.  It  was  larger  than  the  Maypole,  but,  if  possible,  uglier,  and 
it  was  full  of  those  gentry  who,  we  had  been  warned,  had  preceded 
us  *  out  a-tbresting.'  Nearly  the  whole  thousand  must  have  been 
at  that  inn.  Over  what  we  ate  and  how  we  ate  it  I  draw  a  discreet 
veil,  and  also  over  the  return  journey.  The  getting  back  to  the 
East  End  of  London  was  even  worse  than  the  departure  from  it 
had  been.  Once,  after  actually  arriving  there,  we  found  ourselvea 
in  a  strange  railway  station,  which,  it  seems,  was  the  direct  one 
for  Epping,  and  we  got  very  nearly  taken  back  there,  the  bare  idea 
of  which  was  more  ridiculous  to  us  than  can  be  described. 
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If  we  didn't  absolutely  enjoy  that  day  of  failures,  I  am  quit« 
sure  that  no  three  people  ever  laughed  more  within  the  space  of 
twelve  hours.  Some  people  are  said  '  never  to  move  a  muscle ' 
when  they  indulge  in  laughing,  and  I  wish  that  had  been  my  case, 
for  I  strained  a  muscle  in  my  back  during  an  aggravated  fit  of  it. 
Once  at  home,  I  was  fortunately  enabled  to  offer  my 'friends  a 
decent  meal,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  get  it.  But  supper  never 
agrees  with  me.  I  had  a  dreadful  dream  that  night,  in  which  Mrs. 
Gamp  appeared  to  me.  She  was  driving  me  in  a  one-horse  chaise, 
and  held  her  &moas  umbrella  in  her  band  in  place  of  a  whip. 

'Where,  madam,'  inquired  I,  respectfiilly,  'ia  the  Maypole 
Inn  ? ' 

She  pulled  up,  and  looked  me  steadily  and  severely  in  the  face, 
just  as  on  a  certain  memorable  occasion  she  once  confronted  Betsey 
Prig. 

*  Young  man,'  said  she, '  I  don't  believe  as  there  is  any  such 
place.' 

And,  upon  my  honour,  I  agree  with  her. 

The  reflection  made  by  my  lady  friend  upon  this  wonderful 
adventure  was,  I  thought,  very  characteristic  of  her  sex :  '  I  wonder 
what  that  guard  could  have  thought  of  ns,  who  imagined  ub  to  be 
bound  for  the  Maypole  as  it  really  ia  ! ' 
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A     TALE     OF    THE    FAR     WEST. 

Mr  story  is  laid  in  the  gold-yielding  district  of  British  Columbia 
called  Cariboo ;  tlie  opening  scene  being  at  a  little  mining  city  to 
which  I  will  give  the  name  of  Nuggetville.  The  time  Js  the 
autumn  of  1866. 

The  '  El  Dorado  Eestaurant  and  Saloon '  was  an  hotel — every 
rubbishing  bit  of  an  eatiDg-and-drinking  shanty  in  the  Very  Far 
West  is  an  hotel — which  did  a  capital  business,  and  was  kept  by 
one  Alexander  Macpherson,  a  tacituro,  miserly  old  fellow  of 
doubtful  antecedents,  with  a  sharp  head  on  his  shoulders  and  no 
principles  worth  speaking  about,  and  who  had  passed  many  years 
in  first  one  and  then  another  gold-country.  His  'help,'  'bar- 
keep,'  and  general  factotum,  was  a  young  Englishman  known  in 
the  old  country,  where  he  had  been  a  male  butterfly  of  society,  as 
Hugh  Slostyn,  but  familiarly  spoken  of  among  the  rough  miners, 
ever  great  at  bestowing  nicknames,  a^  '  the  cockney.'  He  had 
landed  in  the  colony  during  the  gold  excitement  of  '62,  short  of 
money  but  rich  in  hope,  flrmly  persuaded  that  he  was  going  to 
make  a  fortune  in  a  few  months,  had  rapidly  spent  all  he  pos- 
sessed, tried  the  callings  of  newspaper-boy,  omnibus-driver,  grocer's 
assistant,  lessee  of  a  cigar-store  whose  four  previous  owners  had 
successively  achieved  bankruptcy,  cook  at  the  prison  —  the 
prisoners  surviving  I — and  several  other  things  ;  and  had  now  for 
about  a  couple  of  months  been  servant  to  old  Macpherson.  And 
was  only  too  thankful  to  have  secured  the  situation.  The  wages, 
for  that  part  of  the  world,  were  microscopic,  for  the  keeper  of  the 
El  Dorado  passed  himself  off  as  a  poor  man.  '  Nigh  dead-broke,' 
was  the  expression  he  used. 

How  far  this  assertion  was  true,  my  story  will  show. 

One  day  towards  the  end  of  September,  while  the  mining  season 
-was  still  at  its  height,  and  when  all  things  were  at  their  busiest, 
IMacpberson  waked  up  in  the  little  den  behind  the  saloon,  which  was 
his  sanctum  and  bed-room,  prostrate  and  helpless,  victim  to  a 
sharp  attack  of  rheumatism.  Touched  at  sight  of  the  old  man's 
pitiable  condition,  and  also  perhaps  dreading  lest  death  should 
ensue,  and  the  business  of  which  they  were  then,  the  barman  felt 
convinced,  making  so  thriving  a  concern,  be  broken  up,  Hugh 
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exerted  himself  both  to  Duree  his  master  and  at  the  same  time  to 
attend  to  the  restauraQt. 

In  the  afternoon,  work  having  slackened,  and  the  Baloon  being 
only  half  full  of  gamblera,  loafers,  hard-drinkers,  and  the  like, 
Seth  W.  Jones  lounged  up  to  where  Hugh  stood  behind  the  bar. 
Now,  of  all  the  people  the  latter  knew  in  Nug^etville,  this 
specimen  of  the  '  honest  miner '  was  the  one  he  most  cordially  de- 
tested. And  no  wonder.  For  Seth  Jones,  a  long,  lean,  lantern- 
jawed,  ill-conditioned  fellow,  with  his  roving  eyes  set  much  nearer 
together  in  his  head  than  any  respectable  man  has  a  right  to  have 
them,  always  looked  as  if  he  had  at  least  a  dozen  murders  on  his 
conscience,  and  would  not  at  all  have  minded  adding  a  dozen 
more. 

Said  Seth,  who  seldom  wasted  words,  *  Bobs  sick  ? ' 

'Macpherson  is  laid  up  with  rheumatism,'  politely  made 
answer  Hugh,  who  dared  not  rebuff  tiie  man  he  feared. 

'  Guess  I'll  take  a  drink,'  said  the  visitor, '  brandy  straight ' 
(i.e.  'neat'),  and  drank  off  the  whole  measure  at  a  draught.  It 
made  not  the  slightest  perceptible  difference  in  him.  He  then 
leaned  on  the  counter,  hemmed  the  batman  in,  and  set  himself  to 
extract  everything  in  the  way  of  infonnation  he  could  about  Hugh 
himaelf,  the  amount  of  business  done  at  the  El  Dorado,  and  the 
private  affairs  of  the  El  Dorado's  proprietor.  Never  had  the 
Englishman  been  put  under  such  stiff  cross-examination ;  the 
'  down-easter '  of  fiction  or  fact  was,  in  the  matter  of  inquisitive- 
nesB,  nothing  to  Seth  W.  Jones  ;  but  dread  of  the  queetioner  and 
doubt  of  the  motive  for  so  much  curiosity,  made  Hugh  cautious  in 
his  replies.  Indeed,  of  his  master's  private  affairs  he  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing.  But  Seth,  who  was  'cuteness  itself,  read  his  victim 
as  easily  as  an  open  book. 

'  That  was  a  strange  hint  Jones  dropt  about  old  Sandie  having 
a  pile  ? '  thought  Hugh,  as,  after  attending  to  his  master's  wants, 
he  retreated  to  the  saloon,  and  rolled  himself  up  for  the  night  in 
his  blankets.  But  he  was  far  too  exhausted  with  his  day's  work  to 
lie  puzzling  about  the  matter,  so  quickly  fell  asleep,  nor  stirred 
again  till  cock-crow.  *  Could  there  have  been  any  truth  in  it,  I 
wonder  ? '  he  then  said  to  himself^  as  he  pursued  the  train  of  thought 
of  the  previous  evening. 

Seth's  suggestion  henceforth  haunted  him ;  and  he  furtively 
watched  his  employer  as  he  had  never  before  dreamed  of  doing. 
He  took  note  of  Uie  fact  that  Macpherson,  who  in  marvellously 
short  time  was  well  again  and  about,  never  '  loafed '  &om  house  to 
house,  or  claim  to  claim,  or  lazy  group  to  lazy  group,  like  other 
folks,  nor  cared  to  visit  the  Nu^:etville  theatre  to  cast  upon  the 
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stage  at  the  feet  of  favourite  actresses  nuggets  or  ten  or  twenty 
dollar-pieces — the  gold-miner's  substantial  substitute  for  the 
bouquets  of  civilisation — or  haunted  any  place,  in  fact,  save  the  El 
Dorado  restaurant  and  saloon  alone.  Hugh  remembered  too  that 
twice  since  he  had  entered  the  old  man's  service  be  had  waked  tip  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  had  seen  shining  through  the  cracks  of 
the  partition  a  faint  light,  and  smelt  a  strong  perfume  of  the  national 
whisky ;  but  not  till  8eth  Jones  bad  asked  so  many  questions  had 
this  proceeding  seemed  to  mean  more  than  wakefulness  and  a 
secret  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors.  Xow,  however,  his 
curiosity  was  roused,  and  he  set  his  wits  to  consider  how  best  to 
construct  a  peep-hole  through  the  slight  partition  of  barely-closing, 
roughly-hewn  boards. 

On  the  morning  following  the  conversation,  as  Hugh  stooped 
behind  the  bar  to  roll  up  his  night's  blankets,  he  carefully 
examined  his  side  of  the  partition,  and  perceived  that  one  of  the 
boards  had,  just  where  it  joined  the  floor,  a  loose  comer  half  split 
off.  Could  he  hut  complete  the  fractm^,  there  would  be  a  hole 
lar|^  enough  to  give  him,  if  he  lay  with  his  head  upon  the  floor, 
a  fairly  good  view  into  the  den  beyond.  But  how  to  complete  it  ? 
Of  Macpherson's  presence  there  was  no  getting  rid,  and  wood  can- 
not be  EpUt  without  making  a  tell-tale  noise.  Once  broken, 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  restore  the  irregular  triangle  to 
its  place,  trusting  to  chance  for  its  non-observance  on  i^ndie's  side 
the  division,  and  upon  the  other  putting  in  front  of  it  some  one  of 
the  many  light  packages  which  stood  behind  the  bar. 

For  several  days  Hugh  watched  his  opportunity  in  vain.  At 
length,  late  one  evening,  the  El  Dorado  being  full  of  miners,  and 
the  drinking  and  gambling  at  its  height,  there  suddenly  arose  one 
of  those  hot-headed  disputes  over  the  cards  which  so  frequently 
end  in  bloodshed.  Two  men  were  playing  in  a  comer,  when  one 
of  them  sprang  up,  gave  utterance  to  a  torrent  of  oaths  and 
accusations  of  unfair  play,  dashed  liis  half  of  the  pack  full  in  the 
other's  face,  and  clapped  a  hand  behind  him  to  draw  forth  his 
bowie-knife.  Upon  which  the  second  man,  rising  too,  whipped 
out  his  revolver,  and  fired,  but  merely  grazed  his  adversary.  At 
once  the  other  miners  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  Macpherson, 
whom  neither  knife  nor  pistol  ever  scared,  went  forward  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  affray.  The  bar  was  thus  left  to  Hugh  alone ;  and, 
quick  as  thought,  he  dropped  behind  it,  and,  under  cover  of  the 
din  of  voices  and  overturned  furniture,  tore  out  the  triangular 
loose  bit  of  wood,  hastily  replaced  it,  and  moved  against  it  a  half- 
empty  wooden  case  containing  bottles  of  brandy  packed  in  straw. 
All  this  was  done  in  no  more  time  than  it  takes  to  write  of  the 
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transaction ;  and  when  Hugh  stood  up  again,  the  hubhub  was  not 
half  over,  and  the  interest  in  the  gambling  incident  was  still  so 
keen  that  it  looked  as  though  no  one,  not  even  Seth  W.  Jones 
himself,  had  noticed  the  barman's  apparently  eccentric  conduct. 

When  at  last  the  evening  had  worn  away,  the  saloon  doors  had 
been  closed,  and  master  and  man  had  retired  till  the  morrow, 
Hugh  Mostyn  had  never  felt  more  wide  awake.  He  lay  down  in 
his  accustomed  comer,  though  not,  as  usual,  to  fall  into  the  deep 
slumber  which  naturally  follows  a  hard  day's  labour,  but  to  wait 
till  the  faint  light  from  Macpherson's  den  should  shine  through 
the  cracks  of  the  partition.  ^Vbe^  his  employer  had  disappeared 
within  his  sanctum,  and  shot-to  the  inside  bolt,  a  never-failing 
signal  that  the  old  man  had  jetired  till  morning,  the  young  one  at 
once  pushed  aside  the  half-empty  case,  so  that,  should  he  need  to  re- 
move the  triangular  piece  of  wood,  he  could  do  so  without  trouble 
and  without  noise. 

Within  the  den  all  was  dark  and  quiet;  and  to  impatient 
Hugh  it  now  began  to  seem  as  though  many  long,  tiresome  hours 
were  going  past  and  as  though  nothing  after  all  would  happen. 
Still,  he  thought  it  well  to  reconnoitre  a  bit  ere  giving  up  hope  for 
the  night. 

So  he  carefully  removed  the  triangular  peep-hole,  but  could 
see  nothing;  for  although  the  rays  from  the  recently  risen,  fast- 
waning  moon  rendered  the  saloon  itself  light  with  a  pale,  ghost- 
like gleam,  the  obscurity  within  Macpherson's  room  was  in  no 
wise  relieved.  He  was  just  about  to  replace  the  piece  of  wood, 
and  settle  to  sleep  for  what  short  portion  of  the  night  remained^ 
when  he  was  conscious  of  a  faint  noise  within  the  den  as  of  some 
one  cautiously  stirring.  Hugh  never  moved  a  muscle,  but  lay 
with  the  wood  grasped  in  his  fingers,  hardly  daring  to  breathe  or 
stir.  By  and  by,  Macpherson,  apparently  satisfied — for  he  had 
long  ago  found  eut  bis  dependent  to  be  a  sound  sleeper — put  forth 
his  hand,  and  slowly  and  carefully  removed  the  shade  of  a  covered 
lamp;  for  through  the  irregular  crevices  of  the  partition  there 
shone,  crack  brightening  after  crack,  the  same  faint  radiance 
which,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  Hugh  had  already  observed. 
And  of  course  Macpherson  was  far  too  sharp  to  strike  a  match 
and  thus  risk  making  a  noise  that  might  have  roused  his  man. 

The  lamp-shade  being  now  removed,  and  the  little  den  made 
fairly  aglow  with  light,  the  old  man  listened  attentively  once 
more ;  and  then  noiselessly  knelt  down  beside  his  rude  couch.  By 
and  by,  he  rose  again  with  two  objects  in  his  hands,  one  a  broad 
leathern  belt,  the  other  a  small  leathern  bag.  And  now  there 
came  into  the  old  fellow's  face  a  look  such  as  in  Hugh's  sight  it 
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had  never  worn  before.  As  his  aged  hands,  with  trembling  eager- 
ness, untied  the  strings  of  the  bag,  and  he  dug  his  bony  fingers  in 
among  the  diamonds  which  filled  it,  there  was  in  every  feature  an 
air  of  hungry  greediness,  of  ghastly  delight,  that  to  the  younger 
man  would  have  seemed  hateful,  only  that  his  own  countenance, 
imconsciously  perhaps,  began  to  reflect  an  expression  almost 
similar. 

After  awhile  gazing  at  and  toying  with  his  treasure,  llacpher- 
son  laid  down  the  bag  and  took  up  the  belt,  and  then  with  needle 
and  thread,  commenced  patiently,  slowly,  and  very  carefully,  to 
sew  the  precious  stones  into  ita  soft  lining.  This  was  tedious  work, 
partly  because  the  old  man's  fingers  found  a  housewife's  imple- 
ments  not  easy  of  management ;  partly  because  ever  and  anon  he 
Itroke  off  from  sewing  to  examine  and  caress  some  especially  fine 
gem,  or  to  feel  lovingly  through  the  lining  the  diamonds  already 
(iecurely  fastened  in ;  and  partly  because  a  dozen  times  at  least  he 
stayed  his  work  to  listen. 

When  this  sort  of  thing  had  lasted  a  long  while,  Maophersw 
grew  evidently  wearied,  he  laid  down  needle  and  thread  for  the 
last  time,  gathered  hia  materials  together,  knelt  down,  and 
fumbled  once  more  about  his  bunk.  Belt  and  bag  returned  to 
their  hiding-place,  and  a  bottle  of  whisky  came  forth  instead. 
Very  dearly  did  old  Sandie  love  the  national  beverage,  but  he 
feared  it  too,  for  too  much  whisky  is  apt  to  loosen  a  man's  tongue, 
and  will  at  times  make  a  fool  of  even  the  wisest.  Therefore,  forall 
that  he  looked  so  lovingly,  he  hesitated  too,  held  the  bottle  up  to 
see  how  much  it  contained,  put  it  back  twice,  took  it  out  again, 
placed  it  to  his  lips,  and  drank. 

'  If,'  thought  the  eager  watcher, '  he  would  but  get  screwed 
now,  and  knock  that  lamp  over,  perhaps  the  whole  building  might 

get  in  a  blaze,  and  then  ' 

But  no ;  Macpherson  was  no  fool ;  he  took  only  such  a  draught 
as  seemed  safe,  hid  away  his  bottle,  turned  out  bis  lamp,  and  once 
more  the  Ei  Dorado  was  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  night. 

Jle  slept :  not  so  his  man.  Everlastingly  the  sheen  of  diamonds 
was  before  envious  Hugh's  eyes,  while  calculations  as  to  their  prob- 
able value  perplexed  his  brain.  These  precious  stones  were 
evidently  the  hoard  of  many  years,  since  in  a  mining  country 
whenever  a  saving  man,  a  product  rare  enough,  is  found,  it  is  his 
practice,  if  he  keeps  no  banking  account,  to  change  his  gold-dust 
into  the  more  readCy  portable  diamonds.  And  here  were  gems 
actually  by  the  score  together.-  If  only  all  that  treasure  were  his 
■own,  Hugh  thought,  how  easily  he  could  return  to  England  in  the 
•haracter  of  a  lucky  miner,  become  for   the  rest  of  his  daje 
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prosperous  man,  and  hold  up  hi3  head  among  the  proudest  of  that 
moneyed  class  who  make  fortunes  heaven  knows  how  I 

For  several  successive  nights  Hugh  watched  as  long  as  he  could 
keep  awake,  and  during  some  part  of  most  of  them  hia  persever- 
ance was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  Macpherson  again  bending  over 
his  leathern  belt,  and  slowly  and  patiently  sewing  hia  diamonds 
into  its  soft  lining.  '  How  cao  the  old  man  do  with  so  little  sleep 
night  after  night,  and  yet  in  the  morning  show  not  a  trace  of 
wearioeBS  ? '  thought  Hugh,  who  felt  himself  growing  haggard  for 
want  of  rest.  He  forgot  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
he  often  wasted  hours  in  fruitless  watching,  while  Sandie,  self- 
trained  by  long  habit  to  wake  at  one  particular  time,  wisely  econo- 
mised his  strength  by  passing  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  steady 
slumber. 

The  leathern  bag  was  gradually  becoming  empty  and  the  belt 
as  gradually  growing  thick  with  secreted  wealtii  of  gems ;  and 
meanwhile  the  mining  season  drew  towards  its  close.  Gould  it  bo 
that  the  old  man — fearful  of  incurring  in  the  speedily  approaching 
winter  fresh  and  sharper  attacks  of  rheumatism,  and  perhaps  also 
uneasy  on  account  of  Seth  Jones's  perfectly  audible  hints  and 
curious  questionings— was  minded  to  slip  off  from  Nuggetville, 
and  leave  restaurant  and  dependent  too  to  fare  as  they  might  F 
That  was  quite  possible,  for  the  value  of  the  stock  in  trade  and 
building  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  precious 
K  tones. 

Another  night  came,  and  poor  Hugh,  wofully  tired,  with  eyes 
blood-shot  for  want  of  sleep,  and  yet,  thanks  to  the  fascination  of 
his  watch,  intensely  wakeful,  witnessed  through  bis  peep-hole  the 
usual  programme  of  the  El  Dorado'8  midnight  entertainment — the 
usual  programme,  that  is,  with  for  once  a  totally  different  ending. 

While  he  lay  with  his  aching  eyes  fixed  upon  his  master's 
bowed  figure  sewing  as  patiently  and  slowly  as  ever,  he  felt  that 
sleep  was  about  to  conquer  him  at  last.  The  gems  still  con- 
tinued to  dazzle,  hut  the  den  with  its  solitary  inmate  begau  to 
recede  and  grow  indistinct,  until  somehow  tlie  scene  was  changed  to 
Hugh's  old  home  in  far  away  England,  and  it  was  Sir  Lewis  Mostyn, 
his  little-loved  elder  brother,  who  bent  over  the  leathern  belt 
and  sewed '  into  it  the  precious  stones.  And  by  and  by  tiiere 
glided  in  a  form  like  the  wife  Hugh  had  left  behind  in  England, 
richly  attired,  radiant,  beautiful,  wearing  a  necklace  of  the  largest 
and  finest  of  the  diamonds,  and  carrying  in  her  arms  their  child  ; 
and  she  took  the  belt  from  her  brother-in-law's  unwilling  fingers, 
and  said,  *  It  la  all  ours  now,  and  nothing  shall  be  left  to  you,  bard- 
hearted  old  man  that  you  are.'     For  by  some  means  Sir  Lewis  had 
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become  aged  and  withered,  and  altogether  the  living  image  of 
Macpherson  the  miser.  Then,  as  Hugh's  wife  bound  the  belt 
about  her  body,  there  burst  over  all  the  scene  a  golden  radiance,  a 
ruddy  glare  that  filled  the  place  with  light,  and  again  she  spoke 
and  said,  '  Yes,  it  ia  all  ours  now,  nothing  is  left  to  you,  and 
Moatyn  Hall  is  on  fire,  on  fire,  on  fire  I '  And  the  aged  Sir  Lems, 
with  trembling  lips,  like' a  feint  echo,  repeated  after  her  *on  fire  I' 
Then  the  ruddy  glare  grew  fiercer,  and  there  were  heard  distant 
soimds  as  of  roaring  flames  and  crashing  timbers  and  shouts  of 
*fire!  fire!  fire!'  whichever  came  nearerand  nearer.  And  Hugh, 
jmuping  upright  with  a  loud  cry  and  wide  awake,  saw  the  radi- 
ance he  had  dreamed  of  shiuing  brilliantly  through  the  windows  of 
the  "El  Dorado,  and  making  the  black  night  glaringly  red. 

His  first  thought  was  that  Macpherson  had  at  last  upset  his 
lamp,  and  set  the  den  in  a  blaze ;  but  a  glance  through  the  peep- 
hole showed  things  all  right  in  that  direction,  and  Sandie,  fully 
alive  to  the  situation  as  &r  as  it  concerned  himself,  noiselessly 
and  with  wonderful  celerity  divesting  himself  of  his  upper  strata  of 
clothing,  buckling  on  his  belt,  replacing  his  coat,  &c.,  and,  last  of 
all,  girding  on  his  brace  of  trusty  seven-shooters.  The  roar  of 
whirling  flames,  the  shouts  of  men,  and  din  of  falling  timbers 
grew  louder,  wilder,  nearer,  and  Hugh,  aware  that  he  ought  to  be 
doing  something,  fell  to  battering  at  the  sanctum's  bolted  door, 
the  while  he  excitedly  cried, '  Macpherson,  awake,"get  up !  Would 
you  die  like  a  dog,  man  ?     Nuggetville's  on  fire  ! ' 

'All  right,'  returned  the  cool,  self-posseased  voice  within. 
'  Have  yer  never  seen  a  mining  city  burnt  up  before,  that  yet  shout 
and  yell  like  an  insane  greaser  driving  mules  into  a  corral  ?  I 
guess  we  ain't  got  no  kegs  o'  gunpowder  on  the  restaurant,  nor 
they  hasn't  nest  door  neither.  Tak'  up  yer  blankets  and  stow  into 
th^  and  into  yer  pockets  as  many  bottles  o'  whisky  as  yer  kin  ; 
and  I  reckon  we'll  make  tracks  right  away.' 

So  saying  he  issued  from  the  den,  and  the  two  men  unbarred 
the  house  door  and  escaped. 

The  M  Dorado  perished,  of  course ;  indeed,  the  whole  of 
Nuggetville  was  laid  low,  save  one  tiny  shanty  that  stood  rather 
apart  from  the  rest.  But  what  matters  the  destruction  of  an 
entire  city  which  can  be  easily  rebuilt  in  a  few  days? 

'  Ye're  mighty  civil  to  an  old  man,  Hugh,'  said  Macpherson, 
as  they  stepped  out  into  the  open  air ;  *  why  didn't  yer  leave  me 
aged  carcase  to  bum  up  'long  with  tbe  restaurant  ?  I  guess  I 
ain't  much  worth  saving,  noheow.'  And  he  looked  suspiciously 
into  his  cconpanion's  face,  brightly  lighted  up  as  it  was  by  the  huge 
fixe. 
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'■  TBiat  would  have  been  inhuman,'  answered  the  barman,  with- 
out fliuching. 

A  wooden  town  wholly  od  fire  is  always  a  magmficent  specta- 
cle, and  Nuggetville  formed  do  exception  to  the  rule.  The  flames, 
driving  fast  before  a  powerful  wind,  leapt  Irom  wooden  house  to 
wooden  house  with  amazing  celerity;  and  the  logs,  or  boards,  of 
which  each  building  was  composed,  baked  by  the  hot  sun  of  a  long 
summer,  blazed  as  readily  as  paper.  Of  course  the  N'uggetviUians, 
like  all  miners,  enjoyed  the  big  boniire  immensely ;  the  question 
who's  to  lose  or  who's  to  pay  being  to  them  never  an  especially 
serious  one. 

A  drizzling  rain  was  now  beginning  to  fall,  and  the  dull,  grey, 
autumnal  dawn,  contending  with  the  lurid  light  of  tlie  flames, 
made  the  scene  of  destruction  look  desolate  enough.  Hugh,  feel- 
ing first  the  chill — his  companion  was  wrapped  in  cogitation  as 
to  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  set  off  for  Uie  [souUi  at  once, 
taking  his  servant  with  him  as  a  protection — shivered,  and  turn- 
ing suddenly  to  old  Sandie,  clapped  him  on  the  sboidder  and  said, 

*  Macpherson,  this  will  never  suit  your  rheumatism ;  had  we  not 
better  make  a  move  somewhere  ?  ' 

Recalled  so  speedily  from  the  laud  of  thought,  tiie  old  maa 
was  for  once  thrown  off  his  guard ;  it  was  not  often  in  his  long 
life  that  anyone  had  succeeded  in  startling  him ;  but  he  started 
and  visibly  shrank  from  the  hand  laid  on  him  at  that  moment. 

*  Ay,  laddie,'  he  said,  in  the  Scotch  accent  that  returned  naturally 
to  his  lips  at  such  rare  times ;  then  added,  in  his  usual  nasal 
twang, '  wal,  hurry  up !  We'd  best  make  tracks,  anyheow.  Nug- 
getville'a  played  out  this  fall,  but  I  reckon  as  Orofield  ain't  caved 
in  yet.' 

He  said  nothing  of  his  resolve  to  move  on  lar  beyond  Orofield 
and  beyond  the  colony's  limits ;  but  Hugh  took  the  '  we '  of  his 
master's  speech  to  mean  Lhat  they  were  to  set  off  together ;  nor, 
indeed,  had  the  barman  the  slightest  wish  to  part  company  with 
the  jewel-lined  belt  that  lay  so  near  his  hand.  Once  more  the 
thought  flashed  through  his  brain,  '  did  the  old  feUow  come 
honestly  by  all  that  treasure  ?  Why,  he  drew  back  from  my  touch 
as  though  my  hand  had  been  that  of  a  detective  I '  But  aloud  he 
only  said,  *  All  right,  what  you  will.' 

And  thus  the  two  men,  their  blankets  on  their  shoulders,  their 
weapons  close  to  hand,  commenced  their  long  pedestrian  journey. 

And  where  all  this  while  was  Seth  W.  Jones  ?  In  the  very 
place  he  might  be  expected  to  be  found :  in  the  interior  of  the  de- 
serted El  Dorado,  whose  roof  bad  already  caught  fire ;  he  was  em- 
ployed in  carefully  investigating  that  to  him  most  inteTestiug  of 
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spots.    He  knew  exactly  how  long  it  was  safe  to  remain not 

many  minutes ;  for  if  common  rumour  spoke  truthfully  he  bad 
had  in  his  time  a  good  deal  to  do  with  conflagiatioiiB,  not  at  all  in 
the  way  of  putting  them  oat,  but  rather  in  the  diaracter — by  no 
meaus  unknown  in  the  remot«  West — of  iacendiaiy.  fTow,  '\7hen 
the  two  other  men  had  slipped  out  of  the  doomed  'restaurant 
and  saloon,'  Jones,  who,  sa  usual,  was  wide  awake  and  up  and  not 
far  off,  after  watching  them  safely  from  the  premises,  had  quietly 
slipped  in,  and  passed  straight  to  Macpherson's  den. 

A  blow  or  two  from  the  miner's  axe  Seth  carried  had  soon 
battered  down  the  door,  which,  even  in  the  hnrry  of  flight,  the  old 
man  had  not  failed  to  lock  behind  him ;  and  then,  undatmted  by 
the  smoke  already  thinly  curling  into  the  room,  the  spy  stood 
before  the  sleeping-place,  close  beside  which  was  the  small  round 
table  with  the  extinguished  lamp  upon  it.  But  nothing  tell-tale 
remained ;  either  from  force  of  habit  or  with  intention  of  rendering 
security  doubly  snre,  Sandie  had  carefully  put  back  his  sewings 
implements  Into  their  hiding-place,  and  there  only  rested  outride 
it  the  three-quarters  emptied  bottle  of  whisky,  which  Seth  speedily 
reduced  to  total  emptiness. 

Pah  1  how  the  smoke  began  to  choke  him  I  There  was  no 
time  to  lose ;  clear  out  he  must,  yes,  and  clear  out  too  without 
having  discovered  a  clue  to  the  secret  hoard  he  felt  so  sure,  &om 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  gold-mining  people, 
the  old  man  must  possess.  Ah  !  what  was  that  tiny  speck  upon 
the  floor  there,  shining  so  brightly  in  the  ghostly  dawn  steaHng 
past  him  through  the  broken  door  ?  A  diamond,  by  all  that's 
lucky  I 

For  a  second  or  two  it  lay  in  Seth's  claw-like  hand ;  he  fin- 
gered it  with  greedy  exultation ;  he  looked  remarkably  like  the 
orthodox  pictorial  fiend  or  melodramatic  stage-ruffian,  only  that 
he  neither  talked  blank  verse,  nor  stamped,  shook,  gesticulated, 
or  otherwise  wasted  time  and  energy  ;  and  then,  since  all  was  fish 
that  came  to  his  net — and  this  was  splendid  fish  indeed — he  thrust 
into  a  safe  pocket  the  one  gem  which,  thanks  to  Sandie's  foiling 
eyesight,  had  been  inadvertently  left  behind.  Here  was  a  clue  at 
last,  a  clue  to  ^e  whole;  for  had  Macpherson  possessed  but  a 
single  diamond,  ay,  or  but  a  few  such  specimens,  would  he  have 
allowed  that  one  to  remain  lying  there  ? 

Then,  with  a  parting  anathema  on  the  sufiTocating  smoke  that 
forbad  farther  exploration  of  the  place,  Seth  Jones  passed  out  of 
the  fost-buming  El  Dorado,  and  set  forth  to  find  the  man  who 
owned  the  treasure. 

Nu^;e(ville  had  long  ceased  to  blaze,  and  Orofield  had  |i^ 
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left  maoy  miles  behind,  when  the  sun  sbone  one  windy  day  upon 
the  shabby  figures  of  Sandie  Macphetson  and  Hugh  Mosfcyn 
ploddiug  steadily  on  together  southward.  At  OroGeld  the  master 
had  made  no  stay  to  speak  of;  the  fiat  had  again  goue  forth  that 
'  we '  were  to  '  make  tracks,'  and  Hugh,  of  course,  had  raised  no 
dissentient  voice.  He  little  knew  the  elder  man  intended  his  escort 
to  accompany  him  only  as  far  as  Yale  upon  the  Fraser ;  and  that 
if  the  younger  should  choose  to  proceed  farther  thftn  that  head 
of  steam-navigation — beyond  which  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
loneliness  and  consequent  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  treasure — he 
must  shift  as  best  he  might.  Hugh  never  thought  of  earthly 
thing  save  of  the  diamond  belt ;  he  paced  along  by  Sandie's  side 
like  one  in  a  dream,  lost  in  a  maze  of  perplexity.  All,  truly  very 
little,  that  he  had  thus  far  been  able  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  possession  of  the  diamonds  was  the  making  two  or  three 
ridiculously  feeble  and  utterly  fruitless  attempts  to  get  his  com- 
patdon  into  a  state  of  intoxication,  in  the  belief  that,  once  drunk, 
plunder  of  Sandie's  person  would  become  an  easy  matter.  Sut 
the  old  man  was  far  too  'cute  to  be  thrown  o£F  his  guard  at  such 
a  time  as  the  present ;  nor  dared  Hugh  risk  all  by  showing  his 
hand  too  plainly  or  too  soon.  In  only  a  few  more  days  the  tra- 
vellers must  arrive  at  the  port  of  embarkation ;  and  from  that 
place,  as  Hugh  well  knew,  the  chances  of  getting  at  the  diamond 
belt  would  be  all  but  gone. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Sometimes  that  fickle  goddess  whom  men  call  Fortune  will 
choose  the  very  moment  when  our  prospects  are  at  their  gloomiest 
to  set  her  face  once  more  in  our  direction ;  and  our  better  luck 
will  spring  &om  an  apparently  trivial  incident.  Indirectly,  then, 
it  was  to  BO  prosaic  an  article  as  one  of  his  own  boots  that  Hugh 
owed  the  winning  of  tJie  great  prize.  Worn  and  patched  and 
shabby  at  first  starting,  these  had  been  getting  more  and  more 
disreputable  every  mile  of  the  long  way,  until  at  length  the  sole 
of  one  parted  from  the  upper  leathers,  and  Hugh's  stockingless 
foot  came  into  contact  with  the  rough  pebbly  road. 

*  Look,'  he  said,  breaking  the  silence  of  an  hour's  duration,  *  I 
must  tie  this  on  to  my  boot  with  my  handkerchief.  Let  us  stop 
for  a  minute.' 

*  All  right,'  growled  ancient  Sandie,  and  down  they  sat,  Hugh 
to  bind  up  his  boot  and  its  loose  sole  in  the  best  fashion  that  he 
could,  Macpherson  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  road  to  northward — 
northward  where  lay  the  mining  cities  they  had  left  behind  them, 
and  whence  any  who  should  think  it  worth  while  to  follow  them 
must  come.  "■'""  ■ '-■'-■"■'Sl'^ 
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And  above  and  around  tiiem  meantime  swayed  and  sighed  the 
giant  pines  bending  before  the  influemce  of  the  autumnal  blast. 

'  How  it  blows,'  said  Hugh,  conversationally  inclined.  '  I 
.  should  say  it  was  heavy  weather  out  at  sea.' 

*  Ay,  it  storms  some,'  returned  his  laconic  master.  And  then 
grumblingly  added, '  Ain't  you  fixed  that  ar  boot  yet  F ' 

Boughs  and  branches  snapped  here  and  there,  making  sui^- 
piciously  startling  noises  all  around;  but  the  old  man  recked 
little  of  them.  From  the  place  whereon  he  sat  he  commanded  aa 
excellent  view  of  the  long  road  which  in  the  distance  looked  like 
a  mere  white  thread  between  the  two  separate,  dense  masses  of 
tall  trees ;  and  as  far  as  eye  could  see,  descried  nothing  that 
should  make  him  uneasy.  Though,  had  he  riveted  his  gaze,  not 
upon  tlie  lonely  roatf,  but  the  bush  behind  him,  he  would,  indeed, 
have  discovered  grave  cause  for  fear. 

The  day  before  our  travellers  arrived  upon  this  spot,  a  paasiikg 
party  of  Indians  had  bivouacked  in  the  forest  a  few  yards  off  the 
road,  and  upon  quitting  the  ground  bad  carelessly  left  theit  fire  to 
take  care  of  itself.  A  slight  breeze,  precursor  of  to-^y's  tearing 
wind,  had  been  blowing  at  the  time,  and  the  fire,  accommodating 
it«elf  kindly  to  the  situation,  bad  spread  over  the  space  of  several 
yards,  and  then  died  out  again.  Sut,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  tlie 
flames,  ere  expiring,  had  wrapped  round  the  base  of  some  of  the 
huge  pine-trunks,  finding  in  their  resinous  bark  a  congenial 
stimulant,  and  had  burnt  a  laige  portion  of  them  away,  one  in 
especial  nearly  through,  leaving  intact  the  upper  two  hundred  feet 
or  so  of  ponderous  stem  and  boughs  and  leaves. 

And  tbe  wind  that  day  was  a  gale. 

Hugh,  having  bound  up  his  dilapidated  boot,  was  rising  to  his 
feet,  and  old  Sandie  had  pulled  himself  up  by  aid  of  his  formidable- 
looking  staff,  life-preserver  as  well  as  Biipport,  when  there  came  a 
terrific  crash  from  the  bush  behind  them,  and  in  a  second  of  time 
both  men  were  felled,  helpless  as  ninepins,  to  tbe  earth. 

After  a  while  the  younger,  who  bad  only  been  rendered  insen- 
sible by  a  projecting  arm  of  the  prostrate  leafy  giant,  rose  once 
more,  dazed  and  aching,  and  barely  able  to  understand  what  had 
happened.  Across  tbe  road  stretched  a  hi^e  pine,  and  underneath 
it,  frightfully  crushed  and  quite  dead,  lay  Alexander  IMacpberson. 
At  first  Hugh  was  so  shocked  that,  as  he  crept  to  his  motionless 
companion's  side,  some  good  impulse  caused  him  almost  to  hope 
he  should  not  find  him  killed.  Yet,  had  the  old  man  been  sUU 
alive,  renewal  of  former  perplexities  and  longings  must  infallibly 
have  taken  the  place  of  more  transient  better  feeling. 

When  after  some  hesitation,  cut  short  chiefly  through  dread 
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lest  anyone  should  pass,  and  his  opportunity  be  lost,  he  had 
loosened  Macpberson's  clothing  as  well  as  he  could  get  at  it,  he 
found  it  an  easy  task  enough  to  draw  the  belt  avay  from  the 
body.  But  as  he  bound  the  much  coveted  treasure  about  his  waist 
and  underneath  his  loose,  well-wom  garibaldi,  there  was  in  his 
heart  no  room  for  exultation,  but  only  for  shuddering  horror. 

The  belt  once  girded  on,  be  cast  a  long,  nervous  gla>ce  both  to 
north  and  south,  to  his  intense  relief  ascertaining  that  no  human 
being  was  in  sight,  then  turned  and  fled  the  spot,  nor  stopped  till 
he  had  put  many  miles  between  himself  and  the  scene  of  disaster. 
Tfaen,^utterly  wearied  out,  be  went  aside  among  the  trees  a  few 
paces  from  the  high  road,  eaok  down  and  slept  he  knew  not  how 
long. 

When,  with  a  great  start  of  dread,  he  awoke,  the  moon  was 
shining  brightly ;  it  was  a  beautifully  clear  night,  and  the  wind  had 
ahnost  lulled.  He  regained  the  road,  looked  eagerly  to  north  and 
south,  and  trudged  on  once  more.  He  was  rested  now,  and  could 
collect  his  wits,  and  decide  upon  the  beat  course  of  action.  To 
push  on  with  as  tittle  loss  of  time  as  possible  was  evidently  the 
first  thing  to  be  done.  All  other  ideas  were  as  yet  necessarily 
vague. 

On  he  tramped,  till  at  last  the  lighted  windows  of  a  rude  way- 
eide  hotel  caused  him  to  stop  short.  He  was  very  hungry ;  dared  he 
go  in  and  have  a  meal  ?  But  what  if  anyone  should  be  there  who, 
coming  from  the  mines,  had  passed  tiie  &llen  giant  of  the  woods 
while  he  lay  sleeping,  and,  by  way  of  latest  news,  had  told  an 
ugly  tale  to  the  house's  inmates  about  a  crushed  corpse  (evidently 
despoiled,  tool  lying  beneath  the  tree  ?  Ah,  fool,  why,  ere  leaving 
that  fatal  spot,  bad  he  not  thoo^t  to  cover  the  body  over  ?  ^eie 
had  been  round  about  the  place  plenty  of  boughs  and  leaves  and 
faded  fern  and  bracken ;  and  the  dead  man  lay  just  off  the  road. 
Had  he  but  been  more  careful,  he  might  have  made  all  safe ;  for 
who  in  the  wide  world  would  have  missed  ancient  Sandie,  or  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  for  him  ? 

He  stole  up  to  one  of  the  two  uncurtained  windows  of  the  boase ;  . 
and  veiy  cautiously  peeped  through.  Within  was  a  long,  rough 
room,  and  in  front  of  the  bright  log  fire  that  lighted  it  far  more 
cheerfully  and  effectually  than,  did  the  single  feeble  caudle 
standing  on  the  table,  sat  two  men,  one,  Sefton  by  name,  whom 
Hugh  Imew  to  be  the  master  of  the  sbanty. 

The  other  was  ffeth  W.  Jones. 

At  sight  of  the  ill-looking  fellow,  Hugh  felt  all  hisold  antipathy 
revive  with  tenfold  vigour,  together  with  a  new,  ui  ipstinotive 
dread  for  the  safety  of  his  treasnre.    He  turned  away :  he  SasvA.  not 
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go'in ;  be  resisted  tbe'stroug  craviiig  he  felt  for  the  rough  food 
laiifout  upoa  the  table,  and^so  pushed  on  again.  The  next  road- 
side house  might,  he  judged,  be  reached  soon  after  daybreak,  and 
there  most  certainly  he  would  rest.  He  was  all  the  more  anxious 
to  be  moving  as  he  noticed  that  Setb  was  sitting  with  both  his 
boots  off,  one  of  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  seemed  to  be 
engaged  very  carefully  and  slowly  in  mending. 

'  That,'  reasoned  Hugh, '  looks  as  though  he  had  made  np  bis 
mind  to  stop,  therefore  I  will  get  a  good  start  of  him.'  And  then 
with  a  sudden  pang  of  fear,  which  caused  him  to  clasp  the 
diamond  belt  closer,  the  thought  crossed  him,  '  Can  be  be  waiting 
for  me  ? ' 

That  was  precisely  what  Setb  Jones  was  doing. 
Footsore,  weary,  and  very  hungry,  Hugh  Mostyn  strode  on 
through  all  the  night.  Many  times  he  had  to  ilop  to  bind  his 
fest-perishing  boots  together ;  and  once  or  twice  he  stooped  to 
drink  at  rills  and  water-holes.  And  still  the  dense  and  dismal 
pine  forest  bounding  the  lonely  road  on  either  side  rose  up,  mile 
after  mile,  hour  after  hour,  looking  in  the  waning  moonlight  like 
a  gloomy  prison  wall.  In  every  darker  mass  his  disordered  &ncy 
b^eld  an  ambuscade  of  prowling  aborigines,  or  yet  more  treacher- 
ous whites :  if  a  bough  cracked  or  fell,  be  dreaded  to  see  a  grizzly 
cross  his  path  or  offer  to  dispute  it ;  and  wherever  the  track  lay 
deepest  in  shadow  he  trod  in  fear,  because  there  came  back 
recollection  of  sundry  stories  he  had  heard  of  rattle-snakes,  those 
deadliest  of  venomous  reptiles. 

But  neither  accident  nor  misadventure  befell  the  weary  p^ 
destiian,  and  t^  late  autumnal  mOTning  bad  broken  some  little 
while  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  next  wayside  hotise.  Yet  when 
be  had  all  but  reached  the  door  he  felt  a&aid  to  enter.  Mig^ 
not  the  place  be  full  of  miners  returning  southward  now  the 
mining-season  was  at  its  close,  among  them  men  who  must  have 
left  Nuggetville  but  a  short  time  ago,  perhaps  since  his  own  de- 
parture, and  who  may  have  known  him  there  ?  Thus,  should  he 
enter  in  quest  of  breakfast,  might  not  some  one  of  the  company 
thereat  assembled  ask  after  the  old  man  who  quitted  the  bumt- 
ont  city  with  him  ;  and  if  bo,  what  kind  of  answer  should  be  give  ? 
With  ancient  Sandie's  '  pile '  about  his  waist,  he  felt  as  though  he 
were  responsible  for  his  master's  disappearance,  and  dreaded  lest 
murder  should  be  laid  to  his  charge.  He  pictured  himself  being 
oroBfr-examined  by  a  knot  of  the  shrewd,  bard-headed  miners  now 
perhaps  c<dLeoted  within  the  bouse  before'  bim,  now  perhaps  even 
diflcusaiDg  the  strange  incident  of  the  fallen  tree  and  tbe  orusbed 
corpse ;  of  Setb  Jones,  in  the  very  midst  of  matters,  entering  dri'^ 
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matically  od  the  scene,  and  gladly  serving  as  accuser  and  'chief 
witnees ;  he  thought  of  all  the  wild,  extraordinary  tales  he  had  ever 
heard^of  lynch  law  as  administeied  in  rough  mining  countries,  and 
wondered  which  of  the  trees  around  him  might  perchance  become 
his  gibbet. 

'  Oh,  that  there  were  an  end  to  all  this  trouble  I  Would  I  were 
safe  again  in  England  I '  groaned  the  wretched  vagrant,  as,  weary 
in  body  and  soul,  and  faint  with  hunger,  be  leaned  against  a  pine 
stem  that  hid  him  from  observation,  and  reckoned  up  the  chanceii 
that  stood  between  him  and  a  breakfast. 

Hunger  decided  the  point ;  he  entered  the  shanty,  and  found 
it  indeed  full  of  miners,  but  at  the  iirst  glance  beheld  no  face  that 
seemed  familiar.  He  made  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  even  managed 
to  stow  away  a  good  deal  of  food  in  bis  pocket  besides,  as  he 
deemed  it  the  better  course  to  keep  out  of  wayside  houses  as  often 
as  circumstances  would  allow.  And  conjecture  became  conviction 
when,  while  engaged  in  outward  calm  but  inward  trepidation  in 
consuming  the  meal,  he  heard  some  of  the  men  discussing  the  very 
subject  he  so  dreaded. 

'  Whar  was  the  "  cockney  "  then  ? '  asked  one ;  and  Hugh  grew 
more  uncomfortable  than  before.  He  stole  a  look  &om  under  the 
rim  of  his  sombrero  at  the  speaker,  and  inwardly  blessed  the  Far 
Western  custom  of  wearing  the  head  covered  with  a  well-slouched 
hat  upon  all  possible  occasions. 

The  man  who  had  spoken  was  Abner  B.  Choate,  a  'lucky 
miner '  of  Nuggetville ;  but  his  was  the  only  face  Hugh  recognised. 
'  Ah,'  thought  the  anxious  ez-barmaD, '  you  were  still  on  the  creek 
when  I  left,  and  you  must  have  passed  that  tree  while  I,  like  a 
fool,  lay  losing  time  in  sleep.' 

'  Old  Mac  and  the  cockney  made  tracks  together,'  went  on 
Abner  Choate.  *  Yer  see,  boys,  Nuggetville  pretty  nigh  caved  in 
for  this  fell  when  it  burnt  up,  though  they  deu  say  as  Mac  bed 
made  bis  pile  long  afore  that  time.' 

'  Injuns  might  hev  stripped  the  body,'  suggested  a  greenhorn 
newly  come  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

'Oh,  my,  yes,  likely!'  exclaimed  Abner  Choate  derisively. 
'  Say,  stranger,  whar  was  you  raised  ?  Not  in  a  wooden  nutmeg 
State,  noheow,  I  guees.' 

But  Hugh  had  heard  as  much  as  he  cared  to  hear.  He  paid 
for  his  breakfast  with  Home  of  poor  Macpherson's  money,  slipped  out 
of  the  house,  and,  full  of  nervous  apprehension,  hurriedly  pushed 
on  once  more.  How  many  days,  he  asked  himself,  would  bring 
him  now  to  Yale  ?  Ah,  but  suppose  the  news  about  old  Sandie  bad 
travelled  there  already  ?   Suppose  he  should  be  kept  waiting  there  a 
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day  or  ttvo  for  tha  nest  steamer  ?  A  day  or  two :  and  with  Jones, 
Ghoate,  and  Nemesis  meanwhile  stalking  close  at  his  heels!  Tor- 
turing thought  I  But  no,  he  would  avoid  that  pitfall.  Once  ai^ 
rived  at  the  river  banks,  he  would,  from  some  one  of  the  Indian 
villages  there,  charter  a  canoe,  and,  propelled  by  sturdy,  practised, 
aborigine  arms,  Boat  safely  down  the  terribly  swift  and  dangerous 
Fraser,  pass  Yale  without  stopping  at  it,  and  paddle  on,  on  to  the 
capital  itself.     Courage  \     All  yet  was  aafe. 

When  the  footsore  traveller  had  reached  a  part  where  the  road 
turned  a  comer,  he  looked  back  at  the  house,  lying  now  at  the 
distance  of  some  few  hundred  yards.  A  figure  stood  at  the  door, 
and  plainly  to  be  seen  behind  it  were  other  figures  gathering  on 
the  threshold.  Was  it  Choate,  and  was  he  organising  a  chase  after 
the  supposed  ftigitive  from  justice ;  and  was  the  '  honest  miner  * 
boiling  over  with  virtuous  indignation  mingled  with  natural  dis- 
appointment at  the  prospect  of  a  felon  escaping  the  gentle  ame- 
nities of  lynch  law,  or  were  he  and  those  with  him  simply  bidding 
their  boat  farewell  ?  Who  could  tell  ?  Not  Hugh.  He  turned 
the  comer,  and  at  once  his  shambling  gait  changed  into  a  swift 
run. 

Now  running,  now  walking,  now  limping  painfully,  he  never 
stopped  till  he  had  pat  several  miles  between  himself  and  that 
wayside  bouse,  and  till  one  of  his  dilapidated  boots  had  left  his 
foot  entirely.  He  stooped  to  gather  up  the  poor  remains,  and, 
still  baimted  by  the  idea  that  he  was  followed,  retired,  spite  of 
snakes  or  grizzlies,  well  within  the  bush  again  te  bind  up  the 
leathers  as  best  be  coul').  The  old  handkerchief  had  quite  given 
out,  but  a  few  long  strips  torn  by  aid  of  his  knife  from  Ms  blanket 
proved  a  far  more  efficient  protection  against  the  tortures  of 
stony  road  or  thorny  brake,  and  he  was  soon  ready  to  start 
again. 

Hush  I  was  that  a  footstep  that  went  past  upon  the  road  ?  His 
heart  beat  &8t.  If  only  he  dared  peer  forth  to  look  I  He  stole 
near  enough  to  the  road  to  see  through  a  leafy  ambush,  but  not  a 
creature  was  in  sight.  The  footstep  could  have  existed  only  in 
imagination.  At  the  rate  at  which,  since  leaving  that  wayside 
house,  he  had  progressed,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  anyone  could 
have  caught  him  up.  Unless — again  in  mind  he  reverted  to  Seth 
W.  Jones.  How  he  hated  that  murderous-looking  fellow,  and  bow 
much  those  broad  hints  he  used  to  drop  about  Macpherson's  hoard 
seemed  as  though  he  knew  all  about  the  matter.  Gould  it  be  that 
Seth  was  tracking  him  down  ?  On  the  whole  it  would  be  safer, 
Hugh  decided,  te  keep  for  a  while  to  the  bush.  Snakes  and 
grizzlies  were  objectionable  enough,  but  Seth  was  simply  odious. 
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The  forest  here  was  not  very  dense ;  he  would  keep  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  road — if  possible,  where  he  could  still  get  an  occasional 
glimpse  at  it. 

Much  easier  said  or  thottght  than  done'.  When  he  had  tried 
an  hour  or  so  of  this  slower  mode  of  progression— for  oftentimes  a 
denser  thicket  had  to  be  traversed  or  avoided — ^he  found  that  he 
no  longer  at  intervals  caught  sight  of  the  highway ;  and  when, 
fearful  of  losing  it  altogether  and  getting  bushed,  he  attempted 
to  walk  straight  in  the  direction  in  which  he  felt  aure  it  ought  to 
lie,  he  only  entangled  himself  farther  and  further  in  the  gigantic 
maze.  He  stopped ;  he  listened  with  all  his  might,  hoping  he 
should  hear  the  distant  murmur  of  the  brawling,  rapid  Fraser, 
which  he  fitncied  could  not  be  far  off;  but  instead  caught  only  the 
beating  of  his  own  dismayed  heart. 

There  is  something  awfully  silent  in  those  dense  pine  forests ; 
the  soft  songs  and  lively  twitterings  of  tiny  song  birds  which  make 
gay  our  own  brighter-foliaged  Engligh  woods  are  rarely  enough 
heard  there,  aud  the  twilight  gloom  cast  by  closely^owing  trees, 
whose  tops  are  often  two  hundred  feet  above  the  ground,  is  sin- 
gularly depressing.  Hugh  gazed  in  every  direction,  striving  to 
lind  an  old  trail  or  blazed  trees  somewhere,  and  all  in  vain.  He 
looked  upward  to  see  if  he  could  catch  any  tiny  flecks  of  travelling 
sunlight,  so  that  by  watching  which  way  they  went  he  might  make 
out  the  bearings  ;  but  the  '  monarch  of  day '  was  now  low  down  in 
the  horizon,  and  the  tiny  aunflecks  would  travel  no  more  till  the 
morrow.  Then  he  grew  terribly  frightened,  and  a  wild  prayer  for 
help  burst  from  his  pale  lips.  Then  he  bad  recourse  to  hia  brandy 
flask,  sole  relic  of  that  Hqnor  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
burning  El  Dorado ;  and  next,  being  wofully  hungry  again,  he 
consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  food  he  had  secreted  in  the 
morning.  By  the  time  his  hasty  meal  was  ended,  he  saw  that 
darkness  was  coming  on  apace,  and  he  knew  he  must  And  noctur- 
nal quarters.  He  scaled  a  convenient  tree,  and,  tying  himself 
securely  into  a  fork  of  it,  slept  soundly,  spite  of  all  hia  terrors. 
Perhaps  the  bodily  fetigue  he  had  so  long  endured  overpowered 
him ;  perhaps  the  strong  dose  of  brandy  he  had  taken  was  working 
on  his  brain. 

When  he  awoke,  the  sun  (although  he  saw  it  not)  was  high ; 
he  remembered  the  terrible  strait  he  was  in,  and  remembered  also 
with  a  sort  of  incrednlons  wonder — it  seemed  so  long  ago— tliat 
but'  two  days  before  he  and  Sandie  Macpherson  had  been  tmdging 
side  by  side.  The  good  night's  rest  he  had  had  caused  his  spirits 
to  revive ;  if  he  were  indeed  bushed,  he  had  at  least  escaped  his 
skulking  foe :  Seth  Jones  must  be  &r  away.     So  Hugh  consumed 
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the  rest  of  his  food ;  what  mattered  exhausting  the  scanty  supply ': 
he  should  certainly  regain  the  lost  road  to>day;  and  then  he  tv^oiild 
put  on  a  bold  front,  and  replenish  bis  stomach  and  bis  pocket  too 
at  tiie  first  wayside  house  he  came  to. 

Ah,  would  he  ?  When  he  had  wandered  helplessly,  distraot^dly, 
at  times  deliriously  for  two  days  longer,  he  asked  bimBeI£  in 
despair  ahoiild  he  ever  see  that  road  again,  ever  look  more  into 
the  faces  of  his  fellow-men  ? 

On  that,  the  third  day  since  entering  the  bush,  be  sat,  ofa, 
how  femished,  how  desperate,  and  wondered  what  the  end  \7ould 
be.  Here,  with  an  ample  fortune  girt  around  Ida  body,  he  was 
slowly  starving  to  death.  Not  all  the  diamonds  in  a  mass  could 
avail  to  purchase  him  even  one  little  crust  of  bread.  In  rag:s, 
barefoot,  he  sat  and  shivered  ;  barefoot,  in  rags,  and  with  a  zone 
of  costly  gems  about  hia  waist. 

Ah,  the  horrible  ending  to  all  hia  hopes  I  Should  he  wander 
on  in  that  huge,  silent,  twilight  wilderness,  wander  till  madness 
overtook  him,  wander  till  he  died  ?  And  life  just  now  so  sweet, 
BO  well  worth  keeping ;  life  which,  for  the  first  time  in  all  his 
chequered  existence,  meant  a  future  of  wealth  and  ease,  meant, 
in  a  word,  the  diamonds !  Was  be  going  mad  already  ?  And  did 
the  gloomy  pines,  erewhile  so  still,  wave  their  long  arms  towards 
him  mockingly ;  or  was  it  but  a  trick  of  his  disordered  fancy  ? 
'  Oh,  help,  help,  help  I '  shrieked  Hugh,  in  his  agony ;  and  there 
was  none  to  help,  nor  echo  even  to  answer  his  cry  of  desolation. 

Great  Heaven  \  what  was  that  object  lying  there — there,  barely 
hidden  by  the  undergrowth,  not  half-a-dozen  steps  away  ?  A  pair 
of  boote,  a  heap  of  mouldy-looking  ragged-clothes,  and  within  the 
rags  a  ghastly  skeleton  !  Poor  remnant  of  mortality,  did  you  too, 
while  living,  lose  yourself  in  the  bush,  only  to  perish  of  hunger 
and  fatigue?  Hardly  so,  if  a  frightful  fracture  of  the  fronUl 
bones  might  be  taken  as  evidence  of  an  end  quicker  certainlj,  yet 
scarcely  less  horrible. 

Carefully,  though  with  a  shrinking  loathing,  Hugh  etamined 
about  the  waist  and  in  the  pockets  of  the  poor  unknown,  bnt 
found  no  treasure — if  any  had  ever  been  there,  the  band  which 
murdered  had  taken  it — only  in  a  side-pocket,  well  wrapped  up, 
a  small  packet  of  the  mouldieat  biscuits  the  finder  had  ever  seeo. 
Two  days  ago  he  would  have  shrunk  in  abhorrence  from  auch 
relics ;  now  be  devoured  them  ravenously,  A  few  steps  feither 
on,  he  saw  a  fiask  upon  the  ground ;  it  was  full  of  brandy,  and  he 
drank  a  portion  of  it  eagerly.  Once  more  hope  revired;  he 
returned  to  the  corpse;  he  drew  off  the  long  miner's  baota, not 
■without  another  shudder,  shook  and  rubbed  them,  then  pat  than 
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oQ,  and  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  siuToundings.  In  thought 
he  said,  '  The  man  was  murdered,  robbed,  dragged  in  here,  and 
left.  The  road,  then,  cannot  be  far  off ;  and  if  I  but  take  pains 
enough,  I  nxay  find  it  again.' 

Here  and  there  he  broke  a  branch  down,  beheaded  a  sapling, 
or  clipped  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  by  way  of  blazing  Bomething 
of  a  trail ;  for  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  that  lonely  skeleton 
wliich,  till  the  high-road  waa  found,  must  serve  aa  centre  whence 
to  radiate  or  return.  And  thus  slowly  and  cautiously  he  went  to 
work,  getting  wrong  oftentimes,  aod  more  than  once  losing  centre, 
blazed  trail  and  all. 

At  length  he  stumbled  on  an  old  crushed  sombrero.  Then  he 
felt  certain  he  was  on  a  right  track,  and  still  more  cautiously  and 
slowly  groped  along  until  he  came  upon  a  rusted  bowie-knife, 
and  then  quite  suddenly  it  seemed  to  his  fancy  as  if  the  branches 
of  a  maple  raised  themselves  t'o  give  him  the  sight,  the  welcome 
sight,  of  a  tiny,  irregular  triangle  of  dusty  road.  Oh,  joy !  he  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  looked  again ;  it  was  no  dream,  it  was  indeed  the 
road,  and  as  he  pushed  past  the  maple,  a  long  slanting  ray  of 
simlight  streamed  over  him.  Then  straightway  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  sobbed  like  a  weakly  child  overcome  by  hysteria. 

After  a  while,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  he  stepped  out  into 
the  blessed  sunshine  which  for  three  days  of  twilight  darkness  he 
had  not  seen,  and  held  up  both  hands  towards  the  clear  strip  of  azure 
blue  above  his  head  which  seemed  to  the  Ireshly  liberated  man 
like  a  refreshing  balm.  Then,  with  the  old,  half-forgotten  dread 
once  more  upon  him,  he  shrank  back  into  the  shadow,  peeped 
cautiously  to  north  and  south,  and  listened  for  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps.  No  one  was  in  sight,  no  one  waa  within 
sound ;  he  passed  out  into  the  open,  and  became  again  a  solitary 
moving  figure  upon  a  lonely  road.  Yes,  he  was  resciied  from  the 
bush,  be  was  onward  bound,  he  was  re-shod  after  a  fashion,  and 
the  brandy  had  revived  him.  But,  ah,  ominous  but  I  he  had  lost 
three  days  of  valuable  time,  and  where  now  was  Abner  Cboate  ? 
Where,  too,  the  man  he  feared  ? 

The  sunset  glow  had  not  quite  left  the  sky  when,  after  some 
miles  of  walking,  Hugh  found  himself  in  sight  of  another  wayside 
house.  By  this  time  he  was  so  weary  and  famished,  that  he 
resolved  to  stop,  to  have  a  real  '  square '  meal,  and  get  a  good 
night's  rest.  He  recognised  the  place,  and  reckoned  it  at  a  single 
day's  tramp  from  the  spot  where  three  days  previously  he  had 
turned  out  of  the  highway  into  the  bush.  This  was  the  fourth 
evening  since  that  when,  through  a  window,  he  had  beheld  Setb 
Jones  within  Sefton's  house,  and  Sefton's  lay  back  close  upon  a 
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couple  of  days'  walk  from  here.  Now,  if  from  Sefton'a  Seth  Jones 
had  gone  on  all  right — aa  why  should  he  not  ?~-he  moBt  be  two 
days  ahead  of  Hugh  upon  the  journey;  whilst  Abner  Choate  and 
his  set  would  be  even  farther.  Obviously  then,  as  far  as  regarded 
intended  avoidance  of  these  men,  it  was  perfectly  safe  for  him  to 
stop  here.  As  far  as  regarded  chance  meeting  with  others  whom 
he  knew,  he  felt  by  this  time  so  ragged  and  disreputable — as,  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  all  miners,  after  their  long  tramp,  out- 
wardly become — that  he  was  already  sufficiently  disguiaed. 

And  BO  he  quietly  stole  in  at  the  door. 

The  rough  room  shone  only  with  the  ruddy  glare  from  a  blazing 
log-fire ;  the  host  not  having  yet  seen  fit  otherwise  to  light  up  the 
place.  liound  about  the  centre  table  lounged,  smoked,  and  ex- 
pectorated a  dozen  miners  bound  south,  but  resting  there  till 
morning ;  and  bending  over  the  fire,  his  face  and  figure  brought 
out  only  too  immistakably  by  the  glow  in  front  of  him,  sat  Seth 
W.  Jones. 

At  Bight  of  him,  Hugh's  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating,  and 
instinctively  he  slunk  into  the  darkest  comer  he  coold  find, 
earnestly  hoping  the  other  had  not  perceived  him.  His  hope  was 
vain  ;  Seth — who,  under  pretence  of  a  sprained  ankle,  had  remained 
two  days  in  this  place  because,  thanks  to  judiciously-worded 
enquiries,  he  had  found  out  that  between  thia  and  the  house  next 
below  Sefton's  no  one  at  all  answering  Hugh's  description  bad 
been  seen — kept  his  roving  eyes  upon  every  person  who  entered 
or  departed ;  and  at  once  recognised  the  man  of  whom  he  was  in 
pursuit. 

Now  Seth,  oD  arrival  at  the  fallen  tree,  had  paused  and  sat 
down  on  it.  Forty-nine  out  of  fifty  of  the  '  boys '  who  had  come 
abreast  witii  the  obstacle  had  merely  climbed  over  and  passed  on ; 
but  Seth  was  just  the  fiftieth  man  who  always  has  ideas  of  his  own. 
All  his  wits  were  about  him,  and  they  had  speedily  noticed  a  heavy- 
looking  staff  close  beside  the  prostrate  pine.  Now,  everybody 
knows  that  the  bush  does  not  grow  polished  walking-sticks.  '  I 
guess  you'll  be  s(Hne  sorter  use,'  said  Seth,  picking  up  and 
approvingly  regarding  his  new  acquisition,  'and  what's  more, 
I've  a  kinder  notion  as  I've  seen  jer  somewhar  already.' 

He  had  soon  found  the  mangled  corpse ;  and  then  the  matter 
became  plain  at  once.  A  dead  body  with  its  clothes  loosened  about 
the  waist  (Seth  knew  well  enough  what  (ft«(  meant),  nothing 
apparently  save  the  money  from  the  pocket  taken,  even  the  seven- 
shooter,  even  the  fiask  of  spirits  left.  Master  dead,  man  gone  ; 
Macpherson  here,  Hugh  Mostyn — where?  Very  carefully,  with 
whatever  lay  handiest,  did  Seth  cover  up  the  fast-«tiffening  .clay ; 
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he  was  not  the  man  to*leave  tell-tale  relics  uncoiicealed  when  con- 
cealment might  be  neeful ;  and  then  be*  bad  turned  hie  iace  to 
southward,  bent  now  upon  tracking  down  the  old  man's  com- 
panion. 

And  barely  an  hour  later,  Abner  Choate,  with  a  handAil  of  bis 
fellow-miners,  also  came  to  the  fallen  tree ;  and  being  likewise  of 
enquiring  mind,  investigated  the  place,  and  found  the  body  too ;  so 
that  Seth's  efforts  at  hiding  were  quite  thrown  away.  Thus  even 
the  shrewdest  people  may  at  times  waste  precious  moments. 

And  now  SeUi  beheld  his  intended  victim  oloae  at  hand. 

Supper  not  being  yet  upon  the  table,  Hugh  employed  the 
intervid  in  desperately  considering  his  best  course.  Unless  Jones 
were  publicly  to  denounce  him  as  a  fit  subject  for  lynch  law, 
Hugh  knew  that  among  so  many  he  was  safe.  Would  it  be 
well  to-morrow  to  wait  till  the  other  men  started,  and  pursue 
his  journey  protected  by  companionship  ?  But  suppose  some  of 
these  were  Seth's  accomplices  ?  That  was  a  fatal  error  of  judgment 
on  Hugh's  part ;  his  enemy  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  have 
accomplices  and  be  forced  to  share  the  booty  he  coveted  for  himself 
alone. 

Supper  over,  drinking  and  gambling  became  the  order  of  the 
evening ;  but  at  last  one  by  one  each  man  rolled  himself  up  in  his 
blanket,  and  lay  down  on  the  fiooi  to  sleep. 

Craving  for  stimulanta  with  which  to  sustain  his  sinking 
courage,  Hugh  drank,  though  not  too  deeply,  for  safety  required 
that  his  head  should  be  kept  clear.  And  ere  long,  he  too  lay  down 
with  the  rest.  Seth  Jones  crouched  in  Iront  of  the  fire ;  that  being 
the  place  of  honour  accorded  the  '  sick '  man.  The  landlord's  bed 
was  of  course  the  bar.  Ere  settling  finally  for  the  night,  Hugh 
leaned  for  an  instant  on  his  elbow,  to  steal  a  glance  at  his  foe  across 
the  recumbent  forms  about  him.  Seth,  too,  was  leaning  on  his 
elbow  to  look  towards  Hugh.  The  glances  of  the  two  men  met ; 
and  Hugh  read  murder  in  the  other's  evil  countenance.  Then  the 
ex-barman  sank  down,  but  not  to  sleep.  Wearied  as  he  was,  he  could 
not  close  his  eyes ;  nor  was  it  till  the  night  was  far  spent  tiiat  he 
was  able  to  catch  even  fitful  snatches  of  slumber  haunted  by 
frightful  dreams. 

When  for  the  last  time  he  rose,  the  sun  was  up,  and  most  of 
the  miners  were  astir,  though'Seth,  coiled  up  in  his  blanket,  still 
lay  like  one  asleep.  The  landlord  was  out  of  sight  on  the  back 
premises,  preparing  the  breakfast  and  getting  wood  to  replenish 
the  freshly  kindled  fire. 

'  Now  or  never,'  thought  Hugh,  'is  my  time  to  escape,'  and 
stole  out  of  the  door.     As  he  crossed  the  threshold  he  cast  a  hurried 
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glance  at  Seth's  blaoket-clotbed  figure.  But  it  did  not  stir  till 
Hugh  had  passed  out  of  sight. 

Oa  went  the  fugitive,  as  briskly  as  his  footsore  coaditioQ  would 
allow ;  and  after  bim,  but  far  more  briskly,  seeing  that  he  had  been 
refreshed  with  three  good  days  of  rest,  sped  Setb  Jones,  till  between 
both  men  and  the  shanty  full  of  breakfasting  miners  there  had  been 
put  a  long,  a  judicious  distance,  a  distance  well  beyond  the  hearing 
of  pistol  shots  or  shrieks  for  help.  And  then,  as  he  fled,  Hugh 
began  to  perceive  that,  hasten  as  he  might,  a  swiftly  moving  form 
behind  little  by  little  steadily  gained  upon  him.  Should  Seth 
possess  his  treasure  ?  Never  while  he  bad  strength  to  defend  it. 
If  only  he  had  robbed  ]VIacpherson  of  the  revolvers  when  he 
robbed  bim  of  the  diamonds,  Hugh  would  have  turned  at  bay,  and 
shot  down  the  pursuer  like  a  dog.  But  his  bowie  was  the  sole 
weapon  he  possessed.  Knowing  then  that  if  he  remained  in  sight, 
bis  life  would  speedily  be  forfeit,  he  dashed  into  the  bush,  and  hid 
himself  among  the  dense  undergrowth.  And  while  he  crouched 
and  listened  breathlessly,  there  came,  at  first  far-off  and  indistinct, 
though  ever  growing  louder,  a  jingle  of  horses'  bella.  Oh,  blessed 
sound  that  seemed  to  promise  speedy  succour  1  He  rose  &om  his 
leafy  shelter,  he  thrust  himself  excitedly  forward,  he  shouted  loud 
and  wildly  for  help ;  and  the  next  instant  was  laid  low  by  a  bullet 
from  Seth's  unerring  hand. 

For  a  moment,  the  villain,  now  stooping  over  his  prostrate 
victim,  hesitated  as  he  listened  to  the  rapid  tramp  of  horses'  feet, 
and  the  roll  of  fast  approaching  wheels,  but  hesitated  for  a  moment 
only.  He  knew  well  the  windings  of  that  road,  following,  as  it 
did,  the  brawling  river's  bank,  and  he  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
density  of  the  bush  close  at  hand.  There  was  just  time  to  do  all 
he  wanted ;  the  would-be  rescuers  bad  not  yet  reached  yonder 
convenient,  sharply-turning  comer.  Hugh  lay  still  enough,  there 
was  no  more  resistance  there.  So  Seth  tore  the  ragged  clothes 
apart,  and,  with  help  of  his  ready  bowie-knife,  ripped  off  the 
diamond  belt,  and  disappeared  into  the  forest  just  as  the  heads  of 
a  couple  of  horses  rounded  the  corner.  Behind  the  gallopingsteeds 
were  seen  two  men,  old  acquaintances  of  Hugh's,  and  fellow- 
passengers  on  the  outward  journey  four  years  previously ;  the  one 
a  briefiess  barrister,  and  the  other  a  medical  student,  in  the  old 
countiy ;  and,  in  the  new,  long  since  set  up  together  as  *  packers ' 
between  Yale  and  Cariboo.  But  Hugh  saw  them  not ;  bis  eyes 
were  closed,  and  he  lay  as  one  dead.  Yet  when  Tyrrel  and 
Monf^mery  had  raised  and  placed  him  in  their  wagon,  Uiey  found 
life  not  yet  extinct,  and  Montgomery's  surgical  skill  availed  to 
save  it.     The  two  new  arrivals  had  caught  sight  of  the  would-be 
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murderer  as  he  vaniehed  into  the  buah ;  and  Tyrrell,  leaving  the 
wounded  man  in  his  friend's  care,  plunged  into  the  leafy  covert  in 
purBuit.  Vain  quest !  for  Seth  was  speedil;  only  too  well  hidden 
from  mortal  ejee.  Forgetting  a  bashman's  uaual  caution  in  dread 
lest  the  preciouB  belt  should  be  wrested  from  his  grasp,  the  villain 
penetrated  too  deeply  within  that  bewildering  maze  which  so  rarely 
yields  up  its  once  caged  inmates,  and  never  came  forth  again. 
Thus  diamonds  and  thief  alike  were  lost. 

E.  C.  FELLOWS. 
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BY  JUSTIN   1I<=CARTH\. 

Chaptbb  IV. 

THE   LODGERS   IH    BOLlKeSBOEE   PLACE, 

G-ABRiBLLE  followed  Mts.  Chatlton  up  the  stairs ;  but  for  the 
moment  she  was  not  thinking  either  of  Janet  or  of  her  own  par- 
pose  in  coming  to  Janet's  house.  She  was  strangely  impressed  by 
the  demeanour  and  the  words  of  the  odd  young  man  she  had  seen 
on  the  staircase,  and  whom  she  at  once  identified  in  her  own  mind 
with  the  '  real  gentleman  '  whom  Janet  bad  described  to  her,  and* 
concerning  whom  Mr.  Charlton  might  possibly  have  been  disposed 
to  make  himself  foolishly  uneasy.  He  seemed  a  gentleman,  cer- 
taioly,  Gabrielle  thought,  although  there  waa  something  abrupt 
and  aans  gene  in  hie  manner  that  she  did  not  like.  But  it  was 
not  bis  abruptness  that  impressed  her  especially ;  it  was  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  gone  over  her  name  as  if  it  affected  him 
with  some  strange  associations.  Those  who  follow  Gabrielle  Van- 
thorpe's  story  will  not  be  long  in  finding  out  that  she  was  a  young 
woman  of  a  very  lively  imagination,  marvellously  ready  to  form 
impressions)  jump  to  conclusions,  and  endow  the  fantasies  of  her 
own  mind  with  Sesh-and-blood  reality.  Even  as  she  mounted  the 
stairs  to  Janet's  room,  she  was  already  wondering  whether  it  might 
not  be  possible  that  the  destinies  had,  at  the  very  outset  of  her 
career  of  active  beneficence,  thrown  her  on  the  track  of  a  discovery 
which  was  very  near  her  heart,  but  had  seemed  far  away  from  her 
hopes. 

She  was  somewhat  surprised  when  she  saw  Mr.  Charlton.  He 
was  quite  unlike  what  she  had  expected  to  see.  This  was  a  weak- 
ness on  her  part.  She  ought  to  have  known  that  he  would  be 
unlike  what  she  naturally  expected  to  see.  Everybody  ought  by 
this  time  to  have  mastered  the  physiological  truth  that  the  furious 
&aatic  is  certain  to  have  the  gentlest  and  sweetest  manners ;  that 
the  uncompromising  atheist  is  one  whot^e  whole  appearance  sug- 
gests only  devotional  fervour ;  that  the  remorseless  tyrant  will 
have  the  complexion,  the  curls,  and  the  bauds  of  a  girl ;  and  eo 
forth.  G-abrielle  expected,  when  she  heard  of  Mr.  Charlton's 
jealousy  tmd  his  masterful  love,  to  see  a  tall  powerful  man,  with 
the   approved   or    regulation  tawny   beard,  and  aU^ti^^«^.  of 
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tbe  gigantic  and  tyrannical  acceaaories ;  but  having  foond  this 
image  naturally  present  iteelf,  she  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
real  man  would  be  the  very  opposite  of  all  this.  So,  of  course,  it 
proved.  Robert  Charlton  was  a 'small,  slender,  delicate-looking 
man,  with  long,  thin  fingers,  such  as  an  Asiatic  worker  in  ivory 
might  have  ;  a  dark,  silky  beard,  the  very  silkinesB  of  which  sug- 
ereeted  a  wasted  or  over-refined  phjrsic^  constitution.  He  was 
sitting  in  the  window  engaged  at  Bome  work  upon  a  fan  when 
Gabrielle  entered,  and  was  trying  to  catch  all  the  sunlight  that 
allowed  itself  to  take  the  trouble  of  pierciDg  its  way  into  Boling- 
broke  Place.  He  seemed  nervous  to  the  point  of  personal  distress 
when  GahrieUe  entered,  and  while  he  was  presented  to  her  by  his  wife. 
He  gave  Gahrielle  a  chair,  however,  with  a  certain  gracefiil  shyness, 
and  then  he  stood  up  as  if  wondering  what  was  to  come  next.  Janet 
sat  on  a  sofa,  and  seemed  as  if  she  were  not  expected  to  make  any 
part  of  the  social  interview.  This  would  have  been  a  little  em- 
barrassing to  most  visitors,  but  it  did  not  affect  <lrabrie1Ie  in  the 
least. 

'  You  are  a  wonderful  worker,  Mr.  Charlton,'  she  said,  by  way 
of  a  beginning ;  '  I  never  saw  such  delicate  manipulation  a£ 
yours.' 

The  tone  of  her  voice  had  a  &iendly  ring  about  iL  She 
seemed  above  all  things  sympathetic,  to  begin  with. 

*  I  am  glad  you  think  so,'  Robert  answered  hesitatingly ; 
*  some  people  don't  understand  the  difficulty ;  I  like  to  meet  with 
one  who  does.     It  Is  the  only  thing  I  can  do.' 

*  Oh,  now,  there's  a  story  I '  Janet  broke  in,  roused  from  her 
quiescence  by  his  disparagement  of  himself — a  thing  she  never 
could  stand.  'Indeed  it  is  not  true,  Mrs.  Vauthorpe,  not  a  word ; 
although  he  always  goes  on  that  way.  He  can  do  ever  so  many 
things  ;  he  could  do  anything  he  tried  to,  I  am  sure.' 

Gabrielle  turned  to  her  in  admiration ;  the  little  woman  was 
looking  BO  lovely  in  the  fervour  of  her  escitement. 

'I  am  sure  he  can  do  many  things,'  Gabrielle  said ;  '  I  see  you 
have  hands  that  ought  to  be  able  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
artistic  work,  Mr.  Charlton :  hands  as  slender  and  delicate  as  a 
girl's ;  but  strong,  I  dare  say,  as  a  girl's  can't  be.' 

Charlton  looked  quickly  at  his  hands,  with  an  embarrassed 
hut  not  at  all  a  displeased,  air,  and  turned  ofV  attention  by  saying 
to  his  wife :  'Janet,  I  am  sure  this  lady — ' 

*  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,'  said  Gabrielle,  smiling. 
'  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  would  like  a  cup  of  tea.' 

Of  course  Gahrielle  took  care  to  say  that  she  wished  for  a  cup 
of  tea  above  all  things.  „   .i^.oOQIC 
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*  You  will  excuse  me,  Mrs,  Vanthorpe,  I  hope,'  Robert  went 
on,  brigbtening  up  a  little,  '  if  I  seemed  to  forget  your  name. 
Of  course,  I  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  for  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  I 
was  doing  the  work ;  but  when  I  saw  you  I  never  thought  you 
were  the  lady.  You  look  too  young  1o  be  a  married  lady.  I 
thought  you  were  Miss  Vanthorpe,  perhaps,  or  some  other  relation 
of  the  lady  I  wa^  working  for.' 

*  I  am  not  so  young  as  your  wife,  I  think,'  Gabrielle  said ; '  yet 
she  is  Mrs.  Charlton.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  quite  true,'  he  answered ;  '  but  then — '  and  he 
stopped  and  became  embarrassed;  for  he  knew  that  the  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe  he  was  working  for  was  a  widow,  and  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  saying  something  of  the  kind.  His  habitually  pale  face 
grew  almost  red  at  the  thought  of  what  he  had  so  nearly  uttered. 

Gabrielle  was  for  a  moment  a  little  embarrassed  too,  but  she 
recovered  herself  in  the  resolve  to  set  him  at  his  ease, 

'  Your  wife  ia  a  beautiful  woman — or  girl,  I  ought  to  call  her,' 
she  said.  Janet  was  now  in  another  room,  bustling  about  in  the 
preparation  of  the  tea.  '  I  think  I  never  saw  such  lovely  hair. 
You  must  be  very  proud  of  her.' 

'  She  is  very  beautiful,'  he  said  uneasily,  and  his  face  colouring 
once  more.  *  She  is  too  handsome  for  the  kind  of  life  we  have  to 
lead  ;  I  only  hope  she  will  not  come  to  think  so.' 

'  Oh,  she  never  will,'  said  Gabrielle  decisively.  '  She  is  not 
at  all  like  that.'  Gabrielle  spoke  as  confidently  as  if  she  had 
known  Janet  from  her  earliest  infancy.  '  She  does  not  seem  to  value 
her  own  beauty  in  the  least,  except  as  it  pleases  you.  She  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  model  wife,  and  I  am  sure  you  appreciate  ber,  Mr. 
Charlton.' 

'  I  do  appreciate  her,  I  do,'  he  said,  as  if  in  a  tone  of  self-re- 
monstrance ;  '  I  never  like  to  find  fault  with  her ;  but  what  kind 
of  life  is  this  for  a  woman  so  pretty  as  she  ?  She  has  to  go  about 
here  on  errands  for  me,  with  my  work  and  that,  like  any  common 
servant.  People  may  talk  to  her,  and  tell  her  she  is  too  handsome 
for  that  sort  of  thing.' 

'  She  is  much  too  sensible  and  much  too  fond  of  you  to  care 
for  any  such  stuff.  You  must  not  think  we  women  are  all  fools, 
Mr.  Charlton.' 

'She  would  be  a  fool,'  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  'if  she 
thought  the  kind  of  life  she  leads  here  was  a  pleasant  on«,  or  fit 
for  a  woman  like  her.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  wisely  on  the 
matter ;  but  there  are  people  enough  about  to  tell  her  s6,  and  fill 
her  mind  with  the  thought.' 

.l^.OO^IC 
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'  You  want  faith  in  ber/  Oabrielle  said,  almost  angry  with  him 
for  his  perversity.  '  I  don't  think  you  deserve  so  fond  a  wife, 
Mr.  Charlton.' 

'  Exactly,'  he  answered,  with  an  uneasy  sniile.  'That  is  just 
what  people  will  tell  her,  I  dare  say ;  that  I  am  unworthy  of  her, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  does  affect  a  woman's  mind,  how- 
ever well-inclined  she  may  be.' 

Janet  entered  the  room  again,  and  cut  short  the  conversation. 
She  was  handing  Gabrielle  a  cup  of  tea,  when  a  tap  was  heard  at 
the  door.     Charlton  looked  towards  his  wife  uneasily. 

'  It's  Mr.  Lefussis,  dear,'  Janet  said.  '  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  won't 
care  to  be  disturbed." 

'  Oh,  be  can't  como  in  now,'  Robert  said.  '  He  is  a  man  who 
lodges  here ;  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  a  nuisance  sometimes.' 

Gabrielle  fancied  it  must  be  the  yonng  man  she  had  seen,  and 
she  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  again. 

'  Don't  send  him  away  for  me,  please,'  she  said.  '  I  must  not 
put  you  out  of  your  usual  ways.  Mrs.  Charlton  promised  me  that 
you  were  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  me.' 

Meanwhile  the  visitor  who  bad  tapped,  and  indeed  tapped 
again  without  getting  any  answer  while  this  discussion  was  going 
on,  now  gently  opened  the  door,  and  was  entering.  When  he  saw  a 
strange  lady  he  began  a  sort  of  apology,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
withdraw.  He  was  a  tall  lean  man,  some  fifty  years  of  age  or 
thereabouts,  wearing  a  shabby  brown  waterproof  coat,  which  did 
not  seem  to  cover  any  undercoat.  He  wore  a  stiff  rigid  old- 
fashioned  stock  of  forgotten  mould  round  his  neck,  and  his  shirt- 
collar  suggested  the  days  of  the  first  Eeform  Bill.  He  had  stiff 
beaver  gloves,  one  of  which  was  carried  on,  the  other  in,  a  hand. 
He  was  apparently  the  wreck  of  a  gentleman ;  a  bulk  that  had 
been  much  wasted  and  battered  by  adverse  wind  and  weather.  ' 
His  thin  hair  and  whiskers  had  that  dusty  grey  on  their  edges 
which  always  suggests  what  Henry  of  NavaiTe  called  the  wind  of 
adversity  blowing  in  the  face.  It  showed  curiously  unlike  the 
soft  comfortable  grey  that  speaks  of  life  to  the  latest  well  enjoyed, 
and  of  dinners  always  sure  to  come  at  the  right  time. 

'  Beg  pardon,  I  am  sure,'  the  visitor  said ;  '  I  hope  I  may 
come  in  just  for  a  moment.  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  stay. 
I  trust  the  lady  will  excuse  me.' 

'Mr.  Lefussis,  madame,'  said  Janet,  doing  the  honours  not 
yery  willingly,     '  A — a  friend  of  Robert's  and  mine.' 

Mr.  LefuEsis  made  a  grand  bow,  with  a  wave  of  the  arm  that 
suggested  tte  necessity  of  a  thrcfiTCorpered  hgf  '^'^  render  the 
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effect  of  the  gesture  complete.     Gabrielle  acknowledged  the  salu- 
tation with  external  gracioueness  and  internal  wonder. 

'  I  thought  jou  would  like  to  know,  Charlton,'  he  said  grandly. 
'  I  have  been  in  town ;  in  the  Whitehall  region,  you  know,  F.  0.  in 
hxA.  I  have  bad  a  long  chat  with  Lord  Bosworth,  and  I  know  all 
that's  going  to  be  done.  The  German  ambassador  came  in  before 
I  left,  and  Bosworth  went  over  a  good  deal  of  it  for  him  again  ; 
but  not  all,  not  quite  all,  of  course.' 

Some  one  ought  to  have  said  something,  apparently,  for  Mr. 
Lefuesis  paused  a  moment.  But  Charlton  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  bis  own  slender  bands,  and  made  no  observation.  Janet  never 
pretended  to  have  anything  to  say  where  lords  and  ambassadors 
and  such-like  personages  were  the  subject  of  conversation;  and 
Gabrielle  did  not  feel  it  incumbent  on  her  to  do  or  say  anything. 

'  Things  are  looking  very  bad,'  Mr.  Lefussis  went  on,  when  he 
found  that  be  had  as  yet  made  no  great  impression ;  '  I  don't  well 
know,  indeed,  how  they  could  by  any  possibility  be  much  worse. 
If  some  step  be  not  taken  to  hold  this  government  back  from  the 
mad  course  they  are  pursuing,  we  shall  have  all  Europe  in  war  in 
less  than  a  month.' 

'Good  gracious!'  exulaJmed  Janet,  roused  into  attention  by 
this  appalling  prospect.     '  Can  nothing  be  done,  Mr.  Lefussis  ?  ' 

'Bosworth  can  do  nothing,' he  said  decisively,  and  now  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Janet,  as  she  alone  appeared  to  have  given 
proper  attention  to  his  story.  *  He  sees  it  all  as  plainly  as  I  do ; 
but  he  can  do  nothing.  What  could  he  do,  you  see  ?  It  isn't 
for  him,  Mrs.  Charlton.' 

'  Ob,  isn't  it?'  asked  Janet,  much  perplexed  ;  'what  apity! 
Isn't  there  anybody  who  can  do  anything?' 

'  Yes,'  he  answered  ivith  dignity ;  '  I  hope  I  can  do  something. 
I  mean  to  try.  Leven  can  do  something  ;  Taxal  can  do  something, 
in  his  small  way,  of  course,  in  his  small  way.  We  can  hold  meetings ; 
I  am  going  at  once  to  Taxal  and  to  Leven.' 

The  names  gave  Gabrielle  a  chance  of  coming  into  the  con- 
versation which  she  was  rather  glad  of,  for  it  was  clear  that 
Charlton  would  not  enter  into  it,  and  poor  Janet  was  fest  breaking 
down,  and  Mr.  Lefussis  would  not  go  away. 

'  Is  "  Leven  "  Major  Leven,  may  I  ask  ?  Do  you  know  Major 
Leven?' 

'  Certainly,  madame,  certainly.  I  knew  Leven  in  Demerara 
— let  me  see — when  was  it  ?  In  '52  ot  '55 ;  I  am  really  not 
quit^  certain  which.     You  know  Major  Leven,  madame?' 

'  Major  Leven  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  and  a  very  dear 
friend,'  Gabrielle  answered,  feeling  her  sentiments  towards  Mr. 
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Lefiusis  grow  wanner  and  deeper  because  of  hie  intimacy  with  Major 
Leven. 

'  Indeed !  *  Lefussis  eagerly  said,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  un- 
speakable satisfaction.  '  Then  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mis.  Charlton, 
my  coming  in  to  tell  this  to  your  husband  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable illastratioDB  of  the  working  of  Providence  in  our  human 
affairs  that  you  can  well  imagine.  I  fancy  Charlton  is  inclinsd 
to  be  a  little  of  a  sceptic  now  and  then ;  but  I  hope  even  he  won't 
quite  disr^iard  the  meaning  of  what  I  am  going  to  say.' 

Charlton  looked  up  for  a  moment  and  nodded,  but  said  uothing. 
G-abrielle  wa?  now  quite  bewildered. 

*  Look  here,'  Lefussis  went  eagerly  on ; '  I  came  in  to  see  your 
husband,  Mrs.  Charlton,  never  dreaming  that  I  was  to  have  the 
happiness  and  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  this  lady ;  and 
even  when  I  had  that  happiness  and  that  honour,  never  dreaming 
that  in  her  Iwas  to  see  a  valued  friendof  Major  Leven.  Is  there 
nothing  providential  in  this  ?  Why,  this  lady  has  only  to  sit 
down  at  Charlton's  desk  there  and  write  me  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Major  Leven,  and  it  may  be  that  Europe  is  saved  from  a 
war.' 

*  I  thought  you  said  you  knew  this  gentleman  ? '  Charlton 
interposed,  looking  suddenly  up. 

'  So  I  do,  my  dear  fellow,  so  I  do  ;  at  least,  I  did,  you  know, 
in  Demerara,  and  other  places  too ;  but  men  forget  each  other.  I 
haven't  been  to  dine  with  Leven  this  long  time ;  and  I  never  see 
him  at  the  club  now  ;  I  believe  he  has  got  married  or  something 
of  the  sort ;  but  if  this  lady  would  just  be  kind  enough  to  give  me 
a  line  of  introduction,  it  might  perhaps  be  the  means  of  rousing 
him  to  a  deeper  interest ;  and  she  might  hereafter  claim  to  have 
had  her  share  in  saving  England  from  a  disgraceful  wai.' 

Poor  Janet  interchanged  glancea  of  agony  with  her  husband. 
This  was  too  bad  ;  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  seemed  destined  to  bo  tormented 
by  all  their  fellow-lodgers  in  tiirii.  Now  siirely  after  this  she  would 
never  come  again. 

'  I  should  be  delighted  to  bear  my  share  in  saving  England 
from  80  great  a  calamity,'  Gabrielle  said  gravely  ;  '  bnt  I  fear  I 
ought  not  to  give  any  introduction  to  Major  Leven  just  now.  I 
have  some  good  reason  for  not  writing  to  him  at  present.' 

'Now  that  is  rather  a  pity,'  the  unabashed  LsRissis  said. 
'  You  see,  it  would  be  such  an  advantage,  and  might  <!•  to  much 
good  ;  but  of  course  if  you  can't,  why  there's  an  end.  Might  I 
even  mention  your  name  to  Leven  ? — as  a  ^end  of  my  friends 
here,  you'  know.* 

'  Oh,  but  plehse,  Mr'.-  Lefussis,'  mid  Janet,  in  a  low  deprecating 
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tone,  *  don't  make  a  mistake.  Robert  and  I  are  not  eo  presumptuous 
as  to  call  ourselves  friends  of  this  lady.' 

'  That  lady's  £ace,'  Lefussis  decisively  affirmed,  *  proclaims 
her  a  friend  of  the  whole  human  race.  I  ought  to  understand 
something  of  faces,  and  I  can  Het)  that.  I  hope  the  lady  will 
excuse  me  if  I  seem  somewhat  forward  and  pressing ;  it  is  in  a 
great  cause — a  great  cause;  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost- 
Ill  go  and  talk  to  Fielding ;  Fielding  sometimes  baa  suggestions 
to  give  ;  and  in  any  case  I  must  see  Levea  and  Taxal.  &ood 
evening,  madame ;  good  evening,  Mrs.  Charlton  ;  good  evening, 
Charlton.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  how  things  were 
going,  and  so  I  looked  in.' 

'  Now,  who  is  he  ? '  Gabrielle  asked  in  much  curiosity  after  Mr. 
Lefussis  had  gone. 

'  He  is  a  fool,  madame,'  said  Charlton — *  excuse  me  if  I  use 
strong  language— an  idiot  who  is  made  happy  in  his  poverty  and 
his  &ilure  by  telling  himself  and  everyone  be  can  get  to  listen 
that  he  is  hand  and  glove  with  every  great  person ' 

'  Oh,  Bobert,'  his  wife  interposed, '  I  am  sure  poor  Mr.  Lefussis 
ie  very  kind  and  friendly,  and  he  means  everything  well.  It  was 
very  wrong  in  him  to  make  such  a  request  of  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  and 
I  shall  tell  hira  so ;  but  he  never  meant  to  be  rude,  Jlrs.  Van- 
thorpe, be  never  did,  indeed.' 

'  He  was  not  rude,'  Gabrielle  said ;  *  be  was  very  polite,  and  I 
feel  interested  in  him ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  he 
deceives  himself,  or  is  trying  to  deceive  other  people  ? ' 

'  He  deceives  himself,'  Charlton  said ;  '  he  is  nob  conscious 
of  contradicting  himself,  or  making  up  stories,  or  being  an  idiot. 
Whatever  he  likes  to  believe,  he  imagines ;  and  he  is  happy  for 
the  time.  I  believe  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  I  believe  he  had 
prospects  once  ;  and  now  he  has  come  to  live  in  this  place  and  to 
hiive  Janet  and  me  for  friends.' 

'  Is  be  poor  ? '  asked  Gabrielle. 

'Poor  as  a  church  mouse,'  Charlton  answered.  'In  fact,  I 
don't  know  what  he  lives  on  ;  Janet  and  I  are  rich  in  comparison. 
But  I  presume  he  thinks  be  patronises  us  because  we  never 
belonged  to  the  class  that  has  thrown  him  off.' 

'  I  should  like  to  do  something  for  him,  if  I  could,'  Gabrielle 
said  quietly. 

'  You  may  do  anything  you  like  for  him,  madame,'  Charlton 
said,  with  an  angry  flush  crossing  his  face,  but  only  seeming  to 
touch  its  sur&ce  as  one  sometimes  sees  a  simset  ray  fall  on  a  little 
frozen  pool.  '  You  may  dojanything  you  like  for  Mm,  bat  I  b^ 
^oq  will  not  think  of  doing  anything  far  met     I  mxA  nothing ; 
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Jaset  and  I  want  nothing  from  anybody.  I  am  not  a  gentleman, 
ahe  is  not  a  lad;  ;  I  am  ready  to  work  for  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
but  I  don't  want  patronage,  and  I  don't  want  belp.'  He  did  not 
look  at  G-abrielle  all  the  time,  but  kept  uneasily  moving  up  and 
down  the  room  and  rubbing  his  hands. 

'  Oh,  Robert,  Robert,'  his  -wife  entreated  j  '  how  can  you  go  on 
in  such  a  way  ?     I  am  sure  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  never  meant ' 

Crabrielle  was  neither  alarmed  nor  offended.  She  took  this 
outbreak  with  perfect  composure ;  indeed,  it  interested  her  far 
more  than  ordinary  conversation  would  have  done. 

'  Your  hiLsband  is  quite  right,  child,'  she  said  quietly  to  Janet. 
*  I  like  him  the  better  for  his  independence.  But  when  I  think 
of  intruding  my  patronage  it  will  he  quite  time,  Mr.  Charlton,  to 
resent  it,  will  it  not?  I  was  only  tliinking,  when  I  spoke  of 
serving  your  friend  here,  whether  I  might  really  venture  to  give 
him  a  letter  to  Major  Leven — my  doubt  was  on  family  reasons 
only.  I  am  glad  to  know  your  wife,  and  I  like  her  very  much. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  you  if  you  will  allow  me.' 

Charlton  seemed  a  little  ashamed  of  his  outburst,  and  Gabrielle 
turned  the  conversation  presently  on  books  and  on  art,  of  which 
she  found  that  Charlton  knew  a  good  deal  in  the  scrappy  dogmatic 
way  common  to  '  self-educated '  persons,  as  the  phrase  is.  He  bad 
many  fi'eah  ideas,  and  she  drew  him  artfully  into  talk  until  he 
became  much  delighted  with  himself  and  with  her,  and  quite 
eloquent  in  the  end.  Gabrielle  did  not  think  she  could  safely  ap- 
proach the  question  of  Janet's  beauty  and  his  jealous  humours 
that  time.  She  would  come  again,  she  thought,  and  accomplish 
that  part  of  her  mission  ;  the  first  thing  was  to  win  Charlton's 
confidence  in  herself.  That  she  did  her  best  to  accomplish  at 
once.  So  far  did  she  get,  that  before  she  had  left  he  promised  to 
come  with  his  wife  to  see  Grabrielle  at  her  house,  (rabrielle  was 
as  proud  of  having  conquered  thus  far,  and  tamed  his  fierce 
independence,  as  if  she  were  a  commander  who  has  succeeded  in 
capturing  gome  strong  position  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle. 
Her  goodness  and  ber  good  opinion  of  her  own  skill  were  gratified 
alike. 

Gabrielle  was  about  to  go.  She  had  ordered  her  little  carriage 
to  come  for  ber,  and  it  had  now  been  some  time  waiting.  Sh« 
had  lingered  a  good  deal,  not  altogether  without  a  hope  that  the 
young  man  she  had  seen  at  the  door  might  come  in,  and  that  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  he  was  like.  She  had 
made  up  ber  mind  that  there  was  something  mysterious  about 
this  young  man,  and  about  the  wonder  which  he  had  espreseed  '^ 
when  he  beard  her  name. 
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What  is  the  n&me  of  your  other  fellow-lodger  ? '  she  aaked 
cateleaely.  *  Tha  young  mao  who  was  at  the  door  wheu  yoQ 
came  down  to-day,  Mrs.  Charlton — the  young  man  -  ^o  let 
me  in  P ' 

'  Was  Ac  there  ? '  Charlton  asked  of  his  wife.  '  You  didn't  tell 
me  that.' 

'  He  opened  the  door  for  me'  very  politely,'  said  Oabri^e. 
'  Mrs.  Charlton  was  nob  there  juet  then.' 

'  His  name  is  Fielding,'  fiobert  said.  '  I  don't  know  very 
well  who  he  ia ;  he  thinks  a  good  deal  of  himself,  I  fancy ;  I  wish 
he  would  mind  his  own  affairs  a  little  more.  He  seems  a  clever 
sort  of  fellow,  but  rather  eccentaic' 

Gabrielle  was  gratified  to  hear  that  be  was  eccentric.  So  &r 
as  that  went,  it  fitted  in  with  the  little  speculation  in  which  she 
had  already  been  indulging  her  active  fancy. 

She  would  not  hear  of  Robert  Charlton's  coming  to  show  her 
down-etairs ;  his  time  was  fiu  too  valuable,  she  said,  to  be  waated 
in  ceremonial.  Mrs.  Charlton  would  light  her  down,  and  she 
would  not  have  anyone  else.  She  went  -down  the  dwk  fltdirs  with 
Janet,  smiling  and  nodding  a  good-bye  to  Ro1>^  as  she  looked  baok. 
Then  she  leaned  upon  Janet's  aim  in  the  friendliest  fasfaifm, 
and  told  hor  in  a  whisper  that  she  hoped  to  accomplish  all  for 
lier  yet  in  bringing  her  husband  to  reason ;  and  she  put  Janet  into 
a  very  bewilderment  of  pride  and  delight.  Just  aa  they  came  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  a  door  on  the  left  opened,  and  Mr.  Lefussis 
and  Fielding  came  out  together.  G-abrielle  graciously  bowed  to 
both.  Lefussis  at  once  iosisted  on  opening  her  carriage-door  for 
her,  which  be  did  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  still  believes  that 
in  carriages  sit  his  natural  companions.  Fielding  r^nained  behind 
and  talked  to  Janet. 

G^alnielle  somewhat  relaxed  towards  Lefussis. 

'Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  do  something  in  the  way  of 
introducing  you  to  Major  Leven,'  she  said.  '  If  you  were  to  call 
on  me,  Mr.  Lefossis,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  perhaps  I  might 
have  thought  of  Bome  way ;  and  I  should  like  to  bear  my  part  in 
saving  England  from  destruction,' 

'What  part  more  worthy  of  a  noble-hearted  English  lady?' 
the  delighted  Lefussis  said,  taking  her  words  quite  seriously.  <  I 
shall  esteem  it  the  highest  honour  to  be  allowed  to  wait  npon  yon 
after  to-morrow  or  any  day.' 

Gabrielle  gave  him  her  address,  and  left  him  in  a  condition  of 
exalted  happiness.  Surely  never  woman  had  in  a  few  minutes — an 
hour  or  so — made  more  admirers  with  honestef  intuition.  Janet 
and  licfussis  both  remained  a  moment  or  two  on  the  do(»-Btepto 
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sound  hei  praises  ;  both  agreed  that  eo  charming,  bo  delightful,  so 
kind,  so  unaffscted,  so  altogether  nohle  a  young  woman,  was  never 
seen  before..  Poor  LefussiB  saw  himself  once  more  a  welcome 
visitor  in  those  "West-end  drawing-roomB  from  which  he  had  for 
some  little  time  been  sadly  absent.  Janet  saw  a  peaceful  happy 
home  opening  up  for  her  as  the  result  of  this  almost  angelic 
visitation.  Ae  for  Mr.  Fielding,  he  agreed  in  all  that  waa  said 
about  Crabrielle's  beauty  and  grace  of  appearance  ;  but  he  entered 
a  protest  as  regarded  her  manners,  which  he  still  professed  to 
consider  rude.  His  two  companions,  however,  raised  indignant 
protest,  and  he  gave  up  the  contest,  and  went  hack  to  his  room, 
wondering  much  within  himself  as  to  who  the  young  and  hand- 
some woman  could  be  who  bore  the  name  of  Mrs.  Vanthorpe. 

'  Bobert,  dear,  is  she  not  delightful  P '  Janet  asked,  as  she 
burst  in  npon  her  husband. 

He  raised  his  head  from  some  piece  of  work  he  seemed  to  be 
bending  over  earnestly,  but  he  did  not  look  at  Janet. 

'  Who  is  deUghtful,  Janet  ? ' 

'  Oh,  Mrs.  Yanthorpe,  of  course.     Is  she  not  charming  ? ' 

'  She  is  charming,'  Robert  slowly  said,  and  he  went  on  with 
his  work.  Janet  was  disappointed.  He  did  not  seem  nearly  bo 
much  gladdened  by  Gabrielle's  visit  as  Janet  was,  or  as  she  had 
expected  that  he  would  be. 

'  So  kind  she  is,'  Janet  said.  '  We  are  to  spend  an  evening 
with  her,  fiobert ;  when  shall  we  go  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know ;  perhaps  I  shall  not  go  at  all.' 

'  But  that  would  be  bo  very  unkind,  and  such  a  bad  jetum  for 
her  kindness,  Bobert !  And  she  likes  to  talk  to  you  about  books 
and  pictures  and  things.' 

*  She  can't  care  to  talk  to  a  man  like  me,'  he  said.  '  She  puts 
it  on,  out  of  kindness ;  but  she  can't  really  care.  She  knows  too 
many  people  who  are  educated  and  gentlemen ;  not  fellows 
like  me.' 

'  Ob,  but  she  does  care,  I  know ;  I  could  see  by  her  manner.  You 
would  not  understand  her  manner  so  well  as  I  could,  Robert.  I  know- 
she  was  pleased  to  talk  to  you.' 

'  I  have  read  of  such  women,'  Robert  said ;  *  I  never  talked 
with  one  before — I  mean,  except  in  the  way  of  this  wretched 
business.     I  suppose  they  are  common  enough  in  that  class.' 

'  What  sort  of  women,  Robert  ? ' 

'Women  who  can  talk  of  things  that  rational  men  care  to 
hear  about.' 

Janet  did  not  resent  this,  and  indeed  did  not  understand  it  in 
any  sense  disparaging  to  herself.     She  always  assumed  that  a  poor 
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man's  wife  was  not  supposed  to  know  anjrtliiiig  about  books,  and 
that  her  husband  would  no  more  complain  of  her  on  that  account 
than  because  Bhe  had  not  brought  him  a  targe  fortune. 

'  She  is  veiy  rich,'  Janet  said,  returning  to  her  favourite  topic. 
'  My  aunt  says  that  her  husband  left  her  ever  so  much  money.' 

*  I  shall  never  leave  you  any  money,'  Charlton  said. 

'  You  gave  me  your  love,  Robert,  and  all  your  cleverness,  dear.' 

'  I  couldn't  endow  you  with  that,'  he  said  sharply,  and  he 
turned  dc^edly  to  his  work. 

Janet  did  not  quit«  understand  this  sarcasm,  but  she  knew 
that  something  was  wrong  with  Robert.  She  saw  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  visit  she  had  looked  forward  to  with  so  much 
hope,  and  whioh  had  given  her  such  delight,  had  not  yet  added  to 
her  husband's  stock  of  happiness.  Robert  did  not  talk  any  more. 
He  looked  up  once  or  twice,  and  glanced  around  the  room,  and  at 
Janet.  The  room  showed  very  mean  and  pitiful  in  his  eyes  ;  his 
work  seemed  mechanical  and  ignoble  ;  and  Janet's  hair  looked  less 
glorious  than  usual. 


Chapter  V. 

XnS  BOLLING  aiOKB  AND  THI 

Robert  Chablton  was  a  man  just  clever  enough  to  be  bitterly 
discontented,  and  loving  enough  to  be  morbidly  jealous.  He  had 
had  no  school  education.  He  had  somehow  got  it  into  his  head  that 
he  must  have  come  of  a  high  family,  and  t^at  anyhow  fate  had 
done  him  a  personal  wrong  in  not  making  him  a  gentleman.  Hia 
way  of  educating  himself  had  made  him  dogmatic,  and  had  allowed 
him  to  grow  into  the  conviction  that  he  had  genius  far  above  his 
sphere  or  his  chances.  The  very  work  which  he  could  do  so  well, 
and  which  was  in  its  own  way  strictly  artistic,  he  despised  even 
while  he  was  vain  of  his  success  in  it.  He  was  short  of  stature  and 
feeble ;  and  he  convinced  himself  that  only  handsome  men  were 
ever  really  loved  by  women.  He  made  himself  miserable  in  his 
love-making  days  when  Janet  would  not  marry  him  at  once, 
because  he  persuaded  himself  that  if  he  had  only  been  tall,  hand- 
some, or  a  gentleman,  she  would  have  taken  him  without  delay ; 
and  now  that  be  was  married  he  made  himself  miserable  with  the 
idea  that  his  wife's  head  might  be  turned  by  the  admiration  of 
anybody  who  was  tall,  or  rich,  or  handsome ;  not  to  say  by  any- 
one— and,  alas  I  he  knew  how  many  such  there  were  \ — who  was 
tall,  handsome,  and  of  high  social  position  all  at  once.  He  girded 
at  men  or  women  of  position  if  he  supposed  they  were  presuming 
to  patronise  him ;  and  he  raged  at  them  in  silence  when  they 
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seemed  to  take  do  notice  of  him.  Tiie  countesses  and  other  fine 
ladies  of  whona  Mrs.  Bramble  had  spoken  filled  him  with  wrath 
when  they  came  and  sat  condescendingly  by  him  in  his  room  and 
watched  bis  work.  He  knew  that  their  familiarity  was  only  the 
CTuellest  evidence  of  the  fathomless  gulf  they  supposed  to  exist 
between  him  and  them.  They  never  spoke  to  bim  on  any  subject 
that  was  not  in  some  way  connected  with  his  omft.  It  was  with 
perfect  truth  he  had  said  that  Gabrielle  was  the  only  lady  with 
whom  he  had  ever  really  talked.  She  was  not,  fjood  sooth,  of  the 
countess  or  duchess  class ;  but  he  saw  that  slifi  was  a  lady  who 
might  Iiave  held  herself  at  a  wide  distance  from  him,  and  therefore, 
when  she  sate  and  talked  with  him  in  such  an  unaffected  and 
friendly  way,  lie  felt  an  entirely  new  .sensation  of  gratified  vanity 
and  stimulated  intelligence  stirring  witliio  him.  It  pleased  him 
to  say  to  his  wife  that  JMra.  Vanthorpe  did  not  care  to  talk  to  him, 
and  to  draw  forth  Janet's  simple  earnest  assurance  of  her  conTiction 
that  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  felt  great  delight  in  his  conversation. 

Janet  had  gone  to  bed  early,  and  her  Inishand  remained  in  their 
sitting-room  working.  Presently  he  heard  the  street-door  open  to 
some  late  lodger,  and  after  a  few  moments  he  heard  a  familiar  step 
coming  up  the  stairs  towards  Ins  room.  He  knew  that  it  wa.H 
Fielding's  st«p,  and  at  the  moment  he  was  not  glad  of  the  visit. 
His  feelings  towards  Fielding  were  a  curious  compound  of  liking 
and  dislike,  of  sympathy  and  distrust.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
inclined  to  dislike  Fielding  because  the  latter  was  tall  and  good- 
looking.  On  the  other  hand,  Fielding  seemed,  like  himself,  to  be 
poor,  and  to  be  discontented  with  the  world.  The  sweet  and 
sacred  bond  of  poor  devllship,  therefore,  ought  to  have  held  them 
together ;  and  this  was  a  bond  which,  to  do  him  justice,  Charlton 
was  inclined  to  recognise.  What  particular  occupation  Fielding 
followed  he  had  never  been  quite  able  to  make  out,  but  in  that 
house  men  did  not  troiible  themselvei;  much  about  eat'h  other's 
occupatioa-^. 

The  step  came  to  his  door,  the  knock  which  he  had  expected 
followed,  and  Fielding  came  in. 

*  Hard  at  work,  as  usual,'  P'ielding  said.  '  I  say,  Charlton,  what 
a  fagging  fellow  you  are !  You  are  always  sUving.  You  ought  to 
make  a  fortune.' 

'  Yes,  I  am  very  likely  to  make  a  fortune  I '  Charlton  grimly 
said.  '  People  in  this  old  building  often  make  fortunes,  don't 
they  ?     What  an  opulent  fellow  Lefussis  is,  for  example.' 

Charlton  motioned  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  chair  at 
Fielding's  service.  Fielding  accepted  the  invitation,  somewhat 
careless  though  it  was,  and  sat  down. 
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'  LefossiB  is  o£f  his  head,'  he  said ;  *  he  has  heen  invited  by  that 
pretty  woman  who  was  here  this  evening  to  call  upon  her.  He 
fully  believes  he  is  going  into  the  gilded  saloons  again.' 

'  He  had  better  get  a  new  coat,  I  would  suggest,'  said  Charlton, 
made  angry  by  the  idea  of  any  civility  being  shown  to  LefiiasiB 
which  might  tend  to  diminish  t^e  value  of  the  kindness  offered  to 
himself. 

*So  he  said  himself  to  me,'  Fielding  answered.  'He  isn't 
aabamed  of  being  poor.  That's  one  reason  why  I  like  dear  old 
LefuBsis.  He  is  a  good  deal  of  an  idiot,  and  a  dash  of  a  madman, 
but  he  continues  to  be  a  gentleman  all  the  same.' 

Charlton  looked  angry.  He  was  always  suspecting  that  people 
were  implying  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman. 

'  By  the  way,'  Fielding  asked,  '  who  is  that  woman  ?  She  is 
very  handsome,  although  she  is  so  pale.  I  am  rather  curious 
about  her.' 

'  She  is  a  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.' 

'Thank  you.  Yes,  she  told  mc  that  much  herself.  But  I 
want  to  know  who  the  Mra.  Vanthorpe  is.  I  should  have  expected 
an  elderly  Mrs.  Vanthorpe ;  but  I  didn't  think  of  a  girl  looking 
as  young  as  Janet  there.' 

'  As — Janet  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  as  Janet.  Janet  is  your  wife's  name,  isn't  it'?  As 
Mrs.  Robert  Charlton,  I  ought  to  have  said,  no  doubt,  to  be  pro- 
perly formal,  and  not  to  disturb  the  mind  of  a  jealous  old  block- 
head like  yourself — or  young  blockhead,  if  you  insist  on  it ;  young, 
that  is,  in  years,  but  old  in  absurdity.' 

'  We  were  talking  about  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,'  Charlton  said. 

*  So  we  were.  Your  words,  Charlton,  recall  me  to  myself,  as 
they  used  to  say  in  the  Surrey  tragedies.  Well,  I  am  curious  to 
know  something  about  this  pretty  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.  Is  she  a 
widow  ? ' 

'  She  is.' 

'  That  is  very  strange,     T  can't  make  it  out.' 

*  What?  that  there  should  be  a  young  widow  ? ' 

*  No,  but  about  this  young  widow.  You  see,  Charlton, 
Vanthorpe  is  not  a  very  common  name ;  it  isn't  even  as  common 
as  Charlton — ' 

<  Or  Fielding/  interjected  the  other,  irritated  by  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  disparagement  to  his  name  or  himself. 

'  Or  Fielding,  as  you  say.  Well,  I  knew  a  Vanthorpe  in  the 
States ;  I  knew  him  in  St.  Louis  and  also  in  New  Orleans.' 

'  I  didn't  know  you  had  been  in  America.' 

'  Didn't  you  ?  did  I  never  tell  you  ?     Well,  that  shows  how  dis- 
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creet  a  person  I  am,  and  don't  bore  people  with  my  travels.  Of  all 
things  on  earth,  nothing;  borea  one  like  another  fellow's  travels. 
I  have  been  in  all  sorts  of  places  in  my  time,  I  knew  t^^i^ 
Vanthorpe,  and  we  were  thrown  a  good  deal  tt^ether.  We  ratiier 
took  to  one  another,  in  fact,  we  two  Britishers.  He  interested  me. 
I  don't  say  that  he  waa  the  sort  of  man  Dean  Stanley  or  Dr. 
Newman  would  have  got  on  with,  but  I  liked  him.' 

*  Was  he  anything  to  this  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  ? ' 

'  That  is  just  the  thing  I  should  like  to  know.  He  never  spok^ 
of  any  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  but  his  mother.  I  presume  he  had  not 
been  the  very  best  of  sons  ;  he  talked  about  his  mother  in  a  sort  of 
way  that  made  me  think  so.' 

'  What  became  of  him  since  ? ' 

■ '  Ah,  yes ;  just  so,  exactly ;  what  did  ?  Anyhow,  his  story 
wouldn't  interest  you,  Charlton,  my  good  fellow,  and  so  I'll  use 
the  same  discretion  you  say  I  displayed  with  regard  to  my  travels. 
By  the  way,  are  you  fond  of  travelling?' 

'  I  never  travel  anywhere.  How  could  I  get  time  and  money  to 
travel  ?  I  never  was  out  of  England  in  my  life.  I  have  been 
abvajH  working  in  this  sort  of  way,  and  I  dare  say  I  always  shall  be. 
A  man  who  has  a  wife  to  keep  can't  travel.' 

'  There  you  go — grumbling  again !  You  married  fellows  really 
ought  to  remember  that  you  can't  have  everything  in  life.  Yon 
can't  have  the  charming  wife,  tlie  life-companion,  the  angel  in 
the  house  and  all  that,  and  have  the  freedom  of  a  travelling  tinker 
hesides.  You  oughtn't  to  envy  us  poor  bachelors  the  desolate 
freedom  of  the  wild  ass— isn't  that  somebody's  phrase  ?  You 
would  not  exchange  Janet — I  mean,  of  course,  Mrs.  Robert  Charlton 
— for  the  independence  of  the  freest  bachelor  Eed  Indian  that 
ever  sold  beads  and  nuts  at  the  Cheyenne  railway  station.' 

'  Then  you  don't  know  anything  now  about  this  man  Van- 
thorpe— the  man  in  America? ' 

'  Man  in  the  South ;  so  he  was ;  in  the  Southern  States  ;  and  he 
biunt  his  mouth,  I  rather  fancy,  many  a  time.  I  did  not  say  I 
knew  nothing  about  him  now,  Charlton.  I  only  said  his  story 
would  not  interest  you,  and  no  more  it  would,  and  therefore  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  it.  But  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe  I  saw  to-day,  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  something 
about  her.' 

'  There's  nothing  to  tell.  My  wife's  aunt  is  a  servant,  as  I  dare 
say  she  has  confessed  to  you  and  everybody  she  knows  long  before 
this  ;  simply  a  servant.  She  is  a  servant  in  Mrs.  Vanthorpe's  house, 
and  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  is  kind  enough  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
husband  of  her  servant's  niece,  and  gives  him  jobs  of  work  to  do ; 
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and  that's  how  she  comes  to  be  here.  I  know  nothmg  else  about 
her,  and  I  don't  ask  questions.  I  know  my  place,  as  all  the  servants 
Bay.  If  one's  wife  has  relations  in  service,  what's  the  use  of 
affecting  to  be  better  than  one's  class  ? ' 

'  What  a  delightful  creature  you  are,  Charlton — so  genial  and 
full  of  gratitude  and  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness !  If  ever  I 
get  up  a  great  social  revolution  I  shall  know  where  to  look  for 
someone  to  chop  off  the  heads  of  the  bloated  aristocrats  for  me. 
You  have  the  regulation  look  of  tlie  Caliban-Robespierre-Deamou- 
lins — that  sort  of  thing.  I  should  think,  now,  you  could  easily  be 
got  to  take  quite  a  pleasure  in  fixing  that  pretty  young  woman's 
neck  in  the  guillotine  j ust  because  she  was  kind  to  your  wife  and 
wants  to  be  a  lady-patroness  to  you.' 

'  She  does  not  propose  to  be  a  lady-patroness  to  me.  I  gave 
her  my  mind  pretty  clearly  on  that  subject.' 

'  Did  you  really  ?  What  a  nice,  polite,  refined  creature  she 
must  have  thought  you  1 ' 

'  I  don't  care ;  she  shan't  patronise  me.' 

'  Shan't  she  ?  Well,  I  don't  mind,  I'm  sure.  I  only  wish  she 
would  patronise  me.  We  should  see  which  would  grow  tired  first, 
she  or  I.' 

*  I  don't  believe  it,'  said  Charlton  angrily.  '  I  do  not  believe 
you  would  endure  it.  At  least,  I  don't  know ;  some  fellows  have  no 
— Anyhow,  I  am  not  to  he  patronised,' 

'  Some  fellows  have  no  spirit,  you  were  going  to  say.  All  right ;  I 
shouldn't  have  any  spirit  of  that  kind  where  so  charming  a  woman 
as  that  was  concerned.  If  she  looked  at  me  in  a  particular  sort  of 
way,  I  would  lie  down  at  her  feet.  "  Oh,  sweet,  divine  creature, 
come  and  trample  on  me,"  that  would  be  my  word.  I  am  quite 
serious,  Charlton,  you  precocious  young-old  savage.  I  should  say 
to  her, "  Queen  of  my  soul,  have  the  gracious  goodness  to  imprint 
the  heels  of  your  boots  on  this  manly  forehead," ' 

'  Why  don't  you  make  a  pretext  of  asking  her  whether  she  is 
any  connection  of  this  Vanthorpe  you  knew  ? ' 

'  No ;  I  shall  not  do  that,'  said  Fielding  gravely.  There  was  a 
moment's  silence. 

*  Won't  you  have  something  to  drink  ? '  asked  Charlton,  seeing 
that  his  visitor  was  not  making  any  movement  aa  if  to  go  away. 
*  Some  brandy  and  water  ? ' 

*  Beg  your  pardon — you  were  saying—something  to  drink  ? 
Xo.  But  that  reminds  me  of  what  I  came  for.  You  just  come  down 
to  my  room.  I  have  got  some  wonderful  burgundy ;  that's  why 
I  came  up  for  you.  Come  with  me,  and  we'll  have  some,  or  if  you 
don't  like  to  come  down,  Til  bring  a  bottle  up.    But  I  think  we 
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should  be  better  below  we  shouldn't  spoil  your  wife's  little  room 
with  our  smoke.' 

Janet  did  not  like  the  smell  of  smoke,  to  be  sure,  but  Charlton 
was  on  the  point  of  refusing  \A%  invitation  coldly  for  all  that. 
He  did  not  like  hearing  of  his  wife's  'little  room.'  It  was  not  a 
very  big  room,  truly  ;  but  what  manner  of  man  waa  Jlelding  to 
give  himself  airs  and  talk  patronisingly  about  people's  little 
rooms  ?  His  own  room  was  not  by  any  means  a  very  spacious 
apartment ;  and  a  man  who  was  still  a  bachelor  conld  afford  to 
put  on  the  ways  of  easy  comfort  at  small  expense.  Then,  Fielding 
waa  certainly  a  younger  man  than  Charlton,  and  he  therefore 
might  be  expected  to  be  a  little  more  respectful. 

*  I  see  you  don't  want  to  come  down,'  said  the  irrepre)>sibly 
good-natured  Fielding,  '  All  right ;  I'll  bring  you  up  a  bottle,  and 
we'll  be  very  comfortable  here.  We'll  open  the  windows ;  or,  I 
say,  we'll  not  smoke  ?  It  does  Bot  matter  for  once,  and  we  ought 
to  think  of  Janet — I  mean,  of  Mrs.  Bobert  Charlton.'  In  a 
moment  Charlton  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Fielding  did  not 
want  him  to  go  down,  and  also  that  he  was  patronising  Janet. 

'  Oh  no,  let  us  go  down,'  he  said.  '  We  shall,  as  you  say,  be 
more  comfortable  in  your  large  apartment  than  in  the  little  room 
where  Janet  and  I  have  to  live.' 

Fielding  looked  at  him  and  laughed. 

'  What  a  delightful  old  eurly  bear  you  are,  Charlton !  You  are 
quite  a  study,  I  declare.  You  are  a  modern  copy  of  the  what's-his- 
name  in  Terence ;  the  self-tormenting  fellow,  you  know.' 

Charlton  made  no  reply.  Indeed,  he  was  used  to  compliments 
of  this  kind ;  and  although  he  deserved  them,  he  could  not  keep 
from  acting  in  a  way  to  deserve  them.     They  went  down  together. 

Fielding's  room  was  not  a  very  large  one  certainly,  and  its 
fittings  were  not  luxurious ;  they  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
general  conditions  of  the  place.  A  round  table  in  the  middle 
covered  with  a  dark  red  cloth,  a  few  chairs  with  horsehair  cushions, 
a  little  Bofa  of  the  same  description ;  a  mirror  in  a  gilt  frame  over 
the  chimney-piece,  which  if  it  bad  been  a  magic  mirror  could  not 
have  reflected  more  clearly  the  story  of  a  poorer-class  London 
lodging-house;  an  engraving  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and 
one  or  two  coloured  pictures  from  an  illustrated  paper.  These 
were  the  utensils  and  the  ornaments  of  the  room.  But  it  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  Robert  Charlton  that  there  were  some 
smaller  properties  of  a  very  different  kind.  There  was,  for  example, 
a  pretty  lamp  of  antique  shape,  and  which  Charlton  waa  certain 
had  cost  money,  and  had  never  been  bought  by  any  lodging-house 
lieeper.    Thers  were  ooats  and  rugs  of  an  expeneiye  kind  lying 
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around ;  there  was  an  ebony  writing-desk  such  as  one  does  not  buy 
in  a  cheap  furniture  shop ;  and  in  oae  of  the  compaxtmente  c^the 
desk  which  happened  to  be  open  there  was  lying  a  diamond 
ring  which  sparkled  in  the  very  eyes  of  Charlton  as  he  entered  the 
room.  Charltoa  had  keen  sight,  and  immense  observation  for 
costly  and  beautiful  things.  He  might  ahuost  be  said  to  have  ex- 
chaoged  glances  with  the  diamond,  so  quickly  did  his  eye  flash  on 
it  as  it  flashed.  Ji^elding  may  have  observed  the  look,  for  he  too 
glanced  at  the  desk. 

*  You  must  make  a  lot  of  money  sometimes  or  somehow,' 
Charlton  said.  '  But  you  will  be  robbed  some  night,  if  you  leave 
such  things  lying  about.' 

'  Men  come  dovm  in  the  world  eometimes,  don't  they,  Charlton  ? 
You  have  come  down  yourself,  I  am  inclined  to  think ;  but  I  don't 
ask  questions.' 

This,  whether  said  purposely  or  not,  wafl  touchiog  Charlton  at 
his  weakest  point  Of  all  ■things  it  most  delighted  him  to  have  it 
supposed  that  he  had  come  donn  to  his  present  position  &om 
some  place  in  society.  He  became  more  friendly  to  his  companion 
at  once.  Moreover,  he  was  sympathetic  enough  to  understand 
that  a  man  who  had  once  had  mooey  and  had  mixed  in  good  com- 
pany would  like,  through  whatever  difficulties,  to  keep  with  him 
some  relics  of  the  departed  brighter  days.  So  much  was  he  softened 
towards  Fielding,  that  he  could  not  help  admitting  to  himself  that 
his  host  miist  have  looked  a  handsome  young  fellow  in  the  Geason 
when  the  diamond  ring  and  the  other  costly  things  were  appropriate 
to  bis  every-day  life.  The  burgundy  proved  to  be  delicious,  and 
CbarltOD  had  the  moat  of  it.'  He  observed  that  Fielding  enjoyed 
it  and  seemed  to  appreciate  it,  what  he  did  drink  of  it ;  but  he 
certainly  drank  very  little.  The  thin  pale  face  of  Robert  Chailtou 
began  to  colour  and  glow  a  little  with  the  genial  eflfect. 

They  talked  of  many  things,  and  argued  and  disputed  not  a 
little.  Charlton  observed  that  Fielding  often  brought  the  talk 
liack  to  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.  Charlton,  however,  had  little  to  disclose  on 
that  subject,  for  he  knew  very  little  himself.  As  they  were  sepa- 
rating, Robert's  quick  eye  fell  upon  the  back  of  an  old  letter  which 
Fielding  threw  down  after  having  torn  a  part  of  the  envelope  to 
light  his  cigar.  He  observed  that  it  was  addressed  to  *  — Fielding, 
Esq.,  Langham  Hotel.' 

'  So  you  were  once  living  at  the  Langham  Hotel  ?  Pretty  ex- 
pensive place,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*  Stayed  there  after  I  came  back  from  America  last,'  Fielding 
said  coolly-  'A  man  has  money  sometimes,  Charlton,  aod  some  of 
us  are  nev^r  happy  when  we  have  it  unless  we  find  gome  way  of 
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spending  it.  Yes,  you  can  epend  money  at  tbe  Laogham  if  you 
like  ;  but  I  don't  know  that  it  is  a  particularly  expensive  place  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Many  American  fellowe  go  there  ;  I  went  with 
an  American  fellow.' 

*  I  just  remember  something,  by  the  way,*  Charlton  said 
suddenly.  'You  have  a  good  many  books,  Fielding.  I  wonder, 
have  you  anything  among  them  that  would  throw  a  light  on  some- 
thing I  want  to  know  about  just  now  ?  I  have  got  a  fan  to  rqtair, 
and  there  must  be  some  new  colouring  put  to  it.  It's  a  &n  with 
little  pictures  of  famous  places — the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
Albambra,  and  that  monumcut—  the  Taj  Mahal,  isn't  it  ? — in  India. 
I  want  to  get  a  right  notion  of  the  general  colours,  you  know  ; 
not  to  do  as  a  man  did  who  gave  a  general  tone  of  grey  to  the 
Coliseum  and  of  red  to  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa.' 

'  I  have  not  any  books,'  Fielding  said,  after  a  moment's  thought ; 
•  but  if  you  show  me  the  thing,  I  dare  say  I  can  tell  you  all  you 
want  to  know.  Fve  seen  all  these  places,  and  I  think  I  can  re- 
member perfectly  well  what  they  were  like — as  to  shades  and 
colour,  and  all  that.' 

'  You  have  seen  all  these  places  ? '  Charlton  asked,  in  undis- 
guiBed  wonder. 

'  Yes,  I  told  you  I  had  been  in  some  places,'  Fielding  answered 
carelessly.  *  I  have  been  a  sort  of  rolling-stone  in  my  time ;  and 
you  see  I  haven't  gathered  much  moss.' 

'  I  have  been  a  mill-stone  fastened  here  and  grinding  here  all 
day ;  I  don't  know  that  I  have  got  much  by  that.' 

'  You  might  make  quite  an  instructive  fable  of  that,  Charlton. 
What  the  mill-stone  said  to  the  roUisg-stooe. — A  roUing-etone  once 
being  rebuked  by  a  mill-stone ; — you  see  the  idea  ? ' 

Then  the  mill-stone  and  the  roUing-stone  were  separated  for 
tbe  night. 

Next  day  Charlton  said  to  his  wife :  '  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  that  fellow  Fielding,  Janet.  I  wish  yon  would  avoid 
making  much  acquaintance  with  him.' 

'  I  hardly  ever  see  him,  Bobert,  unless  when  he  comes  in  to  see 
you.     Why  don't  you  know  what  to  make  of  him  ? ' 

'  He  has  been  everywhere,  travelled  all  over  the  world  almost, 
Greece,  Spain,  America,  India,  every  place.  He  has  all  the  ways  of 
a  man  who  spends  money ;  he  has  diamonds,  and  he  gave  me 
burgundy  last  night  that  must  have  cost  a  big  price.  And  what  is 
he  ?  what  does  he  do  for  a  living  ?  ' 

Janet  suggested  that  perhaps  he  was  in  the  City. 

''StuET,  Jaaet!  sometimes  he  doesn't  go  out  for  three  days 
together.    I  thought  he  might  be  a  literary  man,  but  thera's  ^o~ 
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one  of  that  name  in  the  field  that  I  ever  heard.  He  isn't  a 
painter,  for  he  never  paints.  He  isn't  u  newspaper  writer,  for  he 
doesn't  often  go  out  at  nights.' 

Janet  was  going  to  say  that  he  was'a  very  nice  gentlemanly 
man  anyhow ;  but  she  reflected  in  time  on  the  inexpediency  of 
indulging  in  praise  of  any  male  creature.  She  had  begun  her 
sentence,  however,  and  she  had  to  6nish  it ;  so  she  su^ested  that 
possibly  he  might  be  a  detective. 

'  A  detective !  You  are  a  fool,  Janet.  No ;  he  isn't  a  detective, 
you  may  take  your  oath  of  that.  If  I  have  any  suspicions  atall, 
they  point  a  very  different  way.' 

(.'nArTER   VI. 


If  mental  activity  constitute  the  nearest  approach  to  happiness 
in  mortals,  as  the  philosophic  prose-poet  maintains,  then  Gabrielle 
Vanthorpe's  condition  just  now  ought  to  have  been  happy.  Her 
mind  was  much  occupied  with  more  or  less  advanced  and  active 
projects  for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures.  She  was  determined 
to  win  again  the  affection  of  Mrs.  Leven  by  finding  out  her  lost 
son  and  restoring  him  to  bcr  arms  ;  and  strange  as  the  idea  may 
seem,  she  bad  all  but  persuaded  herself  that  the  young  man  she 
had  seen  in  Bolingbroke  Place  could  put  her  on  the  track  of  the 
lost  one.  If  Gabrielle  had  ventured  to  confetis  boldly  to  herself 
all  that  her  fancy  would  fain  have  persuaded  her  to  be  true,  she 
would  have  said  that  she  imagined  the  young  man  Fielding 
himself  to  be  the  vanishod  prodigal.  But  even  if  this  should  not 
be  6o — and  she  did  not  dare  to  tell  herself  too  plainly' that  it 
actually  was  so — it  seemed  certain  to  her  that  the  young  man 
must  know  something  of  the  matter.  Else  why  did  he  seem  so 
much  surprised  to  hear  the  name  of  Vanthorpe?  It  was  an 
uncommon  name  ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  its  sound  toamazeany 
one,  unless  he  had  some  particular  associations  connected  with  it. 
At  all  events,  one  of  her  schemes  had  to  do  with  Fielding  and 
Kolingbroke  Place.  Another^  of  her  schemes  had  to  do  with 
Bolingbroke  Place  as  well,  but  it  concftmed  the  happiness  of  Eobert 
and  Janet  Charlton.  She  proposed  to  make  the  one  wise  and 
content,  and  the  other  happy. 

She  had  other  projects,  too,  and  other  people  to  protect. 
Gabrielle  had  ventured  ou  writing  a  short  letter  to  Walter  Taxal, 
asking  him  to  come  and  see  her  Pome  day,  and  telling  him  she 
had  one  or  two  favours  to  ask  of  him.  She  had  long  admired  his 
singular  good  nature,  his  wiliingnesB  to  pprvf   anyone,   and  his 
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restleBS  energy,  which  was  always  occupying  iteelf  in  new  fields.  She 
knew  that  he  was  at  once  amateur  politician  and  amateur  musician, 
and  she  had  just  now  occasion  to  appeal  to  his  kindness  and  his 
help  in  each  capacity.  She  thought  he  ought  to  be  able  and 
willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  LefiiBsis  in  his  important  project  for 
saving  England.  Qahrielle  did  not  exactly  believe  that  the 
salvation  of  the  countiy  really  depended  on  Mr.  Lefusais,  or  even 
on  Mr.  LefuseJs  and  Walter  Manny  Tazal  combined.  But  still 
she  thought  that  if  danger  of  any  kind  were  impending,  it  might 
be  as  well  not  to  neglect  any  chance  of  averting  it.  Even  the 
most  elementary  reading  of  Roman  history  warned  ber  against 
supposing  that  only  wise  and  noble  birds  can  do  anything  to  save 
the  Capitol. 

That  was  one  object  she  had  in  view  in  sending  for  Taxal. 
Another  was  the  cause  of  a  girl  who  was  believed  by  her  friends  to 
have  marvellous  musical  and  dramatic  talent,  and  who  only  wanted 
a  chance  to  throw  Europe  into  ecstasies  and  make  a  fortune  for 
herself.  This  young  lady  lived  with  ber  brother,  much  older  than 
herself^  and  the  brother  had  been  Albert  Vanthorpe's  fencing- 
master  years  ago.  When  Gabrielle  settled  in  Albert's  house,  he 
sought  her  out  and  made  his  appeal  to  her ;  and  Oabrielle,  without 
giving  the  matter  ten  minutes'  consideration,  had  taken  up  the 
cause  of  the  sister,  and  was  prepared  to  champion  her  musical 
capacity  against,  if  needs  were,  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music  and 
a  whole  sceptical  world.  Now  she  thought  Walter  Taxal  would 
be  the  very  man  to  help  this  girl  into  a  position  which  would 
enable  ber  to  help  herself.  Another  woman  in  Gabrielle's  place 
would  have  hesitated  about  writing  to  Tazal,  for  there  had  been 
at  one  time  a  vague  idea  that  if  Albert  were  not  there  Taxal 
might  have  become  an  admirer  of  hers.  But  Gabrielle  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  now,  and  perhaps  in  any  case  would  not 
have  allowed  any  such  mere  conjecture  to  interfere  between  her 
and  the  chance  of  getting  Walter  Taxal  to  do  good  to  himself 
and  otiiers  by  helping  his  fellow-creatures.  '  There  is  somebody 
wanting  to  be  helped,  and  here  is  somebody  capable  of  giving  the 
help ' — it  was  after  this  fiiahion  tiiat  Gabrielle  would  have  reasoned 
— '  What  ought  anyone  to  do  who  can  do  it  but  try  to  bring  these 
two  together  ? '  She  would  rather  have  written  to  JMajor  Leven 
than  to  Mr.  Taxal,  so  for  as  Lefussis  and  the  redemption  of  Eng- 
land were  concerned ;  but  she  could  not  write  to  Major  Leven 
while  Major  Leven's  wife  would  not  speak  to  her ;  and  in  any  case 
Major  Leven  could  neither  appreciate  nor  assist  her  young  musical 
prodigy. 

The  day  when  Gabrielle  was  expecting  the  visit  from  Mr. 
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Lefiissis  she  received  a  card  from  Walter  Tsxal.  She  was  dtting 
alone  in  the  melancholy  room  that  we  may  call  her  eanctuary ;  but 
she  would  not  receive  a  visitor  there.  She  hastened  to  tt^r  drawing- 
room,  and  there  saw  two  figureB,  not  one.  When  eho  entered,  one 
of  the  two  ran  towards  her,  and  caught  her  in  hlB  arms  and  kiaaed 
her.  When  she  saw  who  it  was,  she  returned  his  kisses ;  and  the 
tears  were  in  her  eyes  and  in  his.  Walter  Taxal  stood  modestly 
in  the  background. 

*How  kind  of  you — oh,  how  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  me,' 
Gahrielle  said.     *  I  did  not  like  to  writ*  to  you.' 

'  My  dear,  I  was  always  fond  of  you  since  I  knew  you,'  Major 
Leven  said,  recovering  his  voice  as  well  as  he  could.  '  I  always 
knew  you  for  a  sweet  good  girl.  You  have  a  friend  in  me,  no 
matter  what  anybody  may  say.  When  Taxal  told  me  that  be  was 
coming  to  see  you,  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  may  come  too,  I  may  come 
too ;  Gabrielle  must  be  changed  indeed  if  she  won't  receive  me,  and 
take  my  visit  as  it  is  meant,  you  know."  I  can't  answer  for  others, 
Gabrielle,  but  I  can  answer  for  myself;  and  I. am  your  friend,  my 
dear,  always  your  true  friend.' 

'How  is  Mrs.  Leven?'  G-abrielle  asked  tinudly.  'Does  she 
ever  speak  of  me  ?     Oh,  how  I  loved  her.' 

'  We  have  spoken  of  you,  but  not  much,  GabrieUe ;  not  much 
as  yet.  It  would  not  be  well,  perhaps  ;  you  ladies  have  odd  ways 
— not  all  of  you,  I  don't  mean — but  some  of  you.  But  shell  come 
round.  I  have  been  talking  to  her  about  her  son — the  other  son, 
you  know — I  hope  he  is  alive.' 

'  I  am  sure  he  is  alive,'  said  Gabrielle  suddenly,  and  then 
checked  herself. 

'But  here  is  Taxal,'  Major  Leven  said;  'and  I  know  you  want 
to  talk  to  him  about  something.  I  just  came  round  with  him.  I 
didn't  mention  to  JVfrs.  Leven  that  I  was  coming,  you  know ;  it 
would  not  be  of  any  use  rousing  premature  feeling — ' 

Gabrielle  smiled  with  t«ar-sparklingeyes,  and  held  out  her  hand 
again  to  Leven  in  token  of  understanding  and  friendship.  The 
kindly  and  chivalrous  Leven  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

'  We  will  trust  to  time,'  said  Gabrielle  bravdy.  *  She  will  love 
me  again.  Major  Leven.' 

*  She  will ;  she  can't  help  it,'  Leven  declared  energetically. 
'  Well,  I  am  truly  happy  to  have  seen  you — ' 

'  No,  you  must  not  go  yet,'  Gabrielle  interposed.  '  I  want  you 
too,  as  well  as  Mr.  Taxal.  Do,  Mr.  Taxal,  excuse  us  if  we  have 
been  rudely  inattentive  Major  Leven  and  I  are  such  old  friends ; 
and  we  have  not  seen  each  other  this  long  time,  and  so  many 
things  have  happened  since  we  met  last.'  i^iOOQIC 
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Walter  Taxal  hastened  to  assuie  her  that  he  was  not  in  the 
least  put  out  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  overlooked  for  a  moment. 
Tmth  to  say,  he  did  not  seem  to  harbour  any  deep  resentment. 
Then  G-abrielie  began  to  unfold  her  projects ;  first,  as  r^arded  Mr. 
LefuBsis.  There  was  somewhat  of  a  twinkle  in  Taxal's  eyes  when 
the  name  was  mentioned. 

*  Surely  we  know  something  of  Lefussis,  Leven?'  he  said, 
turning  to  his  friend.  '  The  man,  isn't  he,  who  proposes  amend- 
ments at  all  the  Conservative  working  men's  meetings,  and  is 
invariably  bustled  out  for  his  pains  ?  I  fancy  he  is'  not  a  very 
bad  sort  of  fellow ;  a  little  out  of  it,  perhaps,  in  the  head.  But 
bow  you  came  to  know  him,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  I  cannot  imagine.' 

'  What  does  he  want  us  to  do  for  him,  Gabrielle  ? '  Major 
Leven  asked.  '  Tell  him  I'll  do  anything  you  ask  me ;  only,  my 
dear,  I  think  I  wouldn't  be  getting  all  sorts  of  odd  people  round 
me.  You  don't  understand ;  you  will  he  found  believing  everything 
everybody  tells  you.  Now,  I  don't  say  a  word  against  this  poor 
Lefussis ;  I  dare  say  he  is  a  very  honest  fellow ;  but  you  must  be 
cautious ;  you  don't  know  anything  of  the  world.' 

'  Listen  to  him,'  GabrieUe  said,  '  to  him  who  believes  every 
tale  of  grievance  every  one  tells  him  in  the  streets,  and  who  has  to 
leave  his  purse  at  home  if  he  is  not  to  get  rid  of  all  that  is  in  it 
before  he  comes  half-way  to  the  end  of  a  walk  I  He  would  bid  me 
be  cautious  and  careful  and  knowing  about  the  world,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.' 

*  Well,  well  I  good  advice,  you  know,  is  good  advice,  even 
though  one  isn't  always  wise  oneself.  You  must  be  prudent, 
Gabrielle,  and  not  set  people  talking,  not  give  them  a  handle, 
and  all  that.  If  Taxal  and  I  ever  make  fools  of  ourselves,  why  it 
doesn't  much  matter.  But  tell  poor  Lefussis  I'll  do  anything  I 
can.  Let  him  come  and  see  me  ;  he'll  see  Taxal  to-day ;  I  can't 
wait.' 

Gabrielle  could  not  well  explain  to  them  what  Lefussis  pro- 
posed to  do,  except  generally  to  save  England.  Major  Leven 
shook  his  head  gravely,  and  expressed  his  fear,  in  all  seriousness, 
that  that  was  past  praying  for.  But  he  declared  that  he  was  not 
for  openly  proclaiming  despair,  and  that  he  would  work  with  Le- 
fussis or  anyone  else  in  a  good  cause.  Then,  as  he  had  no  end 
of  other  engagements,  and  as  Mr.  Tasal  wanted  to  talk  over  some 
of  them  with  him,  it  was  arranged  that  Taxal  should  accompany 
him  on  some  of  his  errands,  and  come  back  a  little  later  in  the 
day  to  see  Lefussis  and  to  hear  the  young  aspirant  for  the  crown 
of  lyric  song.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Taxal,  for  all  his  stock 
of  native  enthusiasm,  grew  grave  when  he  heard  of  the  new  singer, 
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and  thought  hers  a  far  more  difficult  undertaking  than  that  of  Mr. 
LefusBis. 

The  time  seemed  long  and  slow  to  Gahrielle  when  Leren  and 
Tazal  were  gone,  and  she  was  left  alone.  She  did  not  like  dow 
to  be  left  alone.  In  her  girlish  days  she  had  delighted  in  occa- 
sional solitude,  but  now  loneliuess  oppressed  her.  It  set  her 
thinking  of  the  youth  who  had  loved  her,  and  tormenting  herself 
with  doubts  as  to  whether  she  had  been  to  Mm  all  that  she  might 
have  been.  It  allowed  her  to  go  over  and  over  again,  to  no  pur- 
pose, the  Btory  of  her  long  companionship  with  Mrs.  Leven,  and  its 
harsh  and  sudden  severance ;  and  again  she  tortured  herself  by 
trying  to  make  up  her  mind  as  to  whether  she  was  to  blame,  and 
whether  there  was  anything  that  she  ought  to  have  done  in  time 
and  had  not  done.  Her  schemes  of  active  benevolence,  too,  seemed 
to  grow  chill  and  bodiless  when  she  was  long  alone.  Her  eager 
temperament  faded  and  withered  iu  enforced  inactivity.  She  waa 
glad  when  her  maid  came  to  tell  of  the  arrival  of  the  aspiring 
singer,  and  the  singer's  still  more  aspiring  brother. 

Professor  Elvin — be  was  professor  of  the  art  of  arms— entered 
the  room  with  a  long  gliding  step  forward,  and  then  a  short  step, 
and  then  a  long  gliding  step  again.  He  was  a  man  of  forty,  wiUi 
hair  and  beard  already  turned  grey.  He  was  straight,  and  almost 
as  lithe  as  one  of  his  own  fencing  foils ;  and  he  was  always  in 
some  attitude  that  now  suggested  soldier,  and  now  actor,  and  now 
again  dancing-master.  His  beard  and  moustache  were  naitly 
trimmed ;  the  beard  into  a  little  peak,  the  moustache  into  points. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  dark  blue  single-breasted  frock  coat,  fawn- 
coloured^trowsers,  and  wore  lavender  gloves,  glossy  and  glazed  with 
newness.  Miss  Elvin  was  a  sallow  girl,  who  looked  as  if  she  had 
stepped  out  of  a  medieval  painting — her  chin  was  so  pointed, 
her  mouth  was  so  Urge,  her  lips  were  so  thin,  her  eyes  were  so 
long  and  mournful,  her  drapery  was  so  darksome  in  its  green. 
She  had  a  way  of  first  lowering  and  then  suddenly  raising  her  eyes, 
which  discomposed  the  stranger.  She  accepted  GabrieUe'a  genial 
welcome  with  a  proud  humility,  like  one  who,  conscious  of  su- 
preme merit,  leaves  it  to  wbomso  it  concerns  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  it  known  to  the  world. 

'  Yours  is  a  noble  ambition,'  Qabrielle  said  enthusiastically, 
meaning  what  she  said. 

'We  have  had  enemies,'  Professor  Elvin  said,  with  a  grand 
wave  of  the  right  arm.  *  We  have  had  many  enemies.  You  will 
not  be  BUTprieed  to  hear  that,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.  My  sister's  voice 
and  her  tidents  must,  of  course,  make  enemies  for  her.' 

'  I  suppose  BO ;  I  have  no  doubt,'  Chibrielle  exclaimed,  with 
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sparkling  eyes.  '  It  is  always  ao,  I  am  afraid ;  the  world  is 
always  l^e  that.  But  1  am  not  sorry  to  hear  it  in  your  caEe, 
Mr,  Elvin ;  I  should  not  have  much  feith  in  anyone  who  did  not 
make  enemies.  Such  enmity  is  only  a  tribute  to  your  sister's 
talents.' 

*  Just  80 ;  exactly  so ;  you  are  quite  right,  madame ;  so  we 
feel  it,  I  assure  you.  The  more  I  hear  of  plots  and  conspiracieB 
against  this  dear  girl,  the  more  I  feel  encouraged — the  more  I  en- 
courage her.  I  always  say  to  her,  "  You  ought  to  lie  proud  of 
this,  Gertrude — proud  of  it,  my  sister ;  it  proves  that  they  fear 
you  as  a  rival."  And  they  do  fear  her,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe ;  and  they 
shall  have  cause  to  fear  still  more  when  she  once  begins  to  make 
her  way.' 

'  I  have  had  some  enemies,  undoubtedly,'  the  young  aspirant 
said,  with  eyes  modestly  downcast,  and  speaking  in  the  restrained 
tone  of  one  who  could  tell  startling  things  if  she  did  but  wish. 
*  You  would  hardly  believe  some  of  the  things  we  have  known  of 
— known  as  a  certainty — ^you  would  hardly  believe  them  if  you 
did  not  3rourself  know  them.  /  don't  see  why  they  should  fear. 
The  lyric  stage  is  surely  wide  enough  for  all  of  us.' 

'  They  have  conspired  against  her,  madame ;  hatched  plots  and 
conspiracies  to  keep  her  off  the  boards  of  the  Opera.  The  most 
popular  singers  of  the  day  are  in  the  plot— I  wont  call  them  the 
greatest ;  they  are  not  great,  any  of  them — and  they  have  made  the 
managers  promise  that  she  shall  never  have  a  chance.     Why,  I  am 

in  a  position  to  prove  that '  (he  named  a  fiimous  queen  of  song) 

<  actually  told  tbe  manager  that  she  would  never  sing  for  him  again 
if  he  as  much  as  gave  Gertrude  a  trial.' 

'  But  that  is  unspeakably  mean  and  pitiful,'  said  Gabrielle ; '  I 
cannot  imagine  anything  more  ignoble.     Oh,  it  is  too  shameful.' 

Miss  Elvin  tossed  her  bead  and  shrugged  her  shoulders,  as  if  to 
signiiy  that  really  t^t  was  nothing,  if  Gabrielle  knew  but  all. 

'  When  self-conceit  once  gets  possession  of  the  mind,'  the 
Professor  loftily  said,  '  there  is  no  measuring  the  depths  of  folly 
and  meanness  to  which  it  will  carry  its  victims.' 

'  That  is  only  too  true,'  Gabrielle  answered,  so  earnestly  that 
Miss  Elvin  looked  sharply  up  at  her,  as  if  suspecting  for  a  moment 
that  the  remark  had  in  it  something  of  present  application.  But 
Gabrielle  spoke  simply  and  in  perfect  ^>od  faith  ;  marvelliug  at 
the  injustice  and  selfishness  of  a  great  singer,  who,  herself  fed  with 
success  and  fame,  could  endeavour  to  keep  this  poor  young 
aspirant  from  even  having  a  &ir  chance  of  showing  wl^t  she  could 
do. 

*  What  I  don't  quite  see,'  said  Gabrielle  meditatively, '  is  how 
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we  are  to  battle  against  this  conspiracy.  Don't  think  I  would 
have  you  fail  in  courage,  Miss  Elvin,  or  that  I  would  fail  in 
courage  myself.  Only,  if  all  these  great  singers  are  in  a  band 
against  ue ' — Gabrielle  had  already  made  Miss  Elvin's  cause  her . 
own — '  I  fear  we  can  hardly  do  much  against  them.' 

'  Oh,  madame,  dou't  be  at  all  intimidated.  We  shall  soon 
crush  them ;  crush  them,  madame,  as  completely  as  base  plots  ever 
were  crushed.  They  think  they  can  do  anything  now,  because  my 
sister  is  a  poor  unprotected  girl,  with  no  powerful  friends  to  take 
up  her  cause,  and  only  a  humble  fencing-master  for  a  brother  to 
fight  her  battle.  Ah,  if  it  were  a  battle  that  could  be  fought  by 
a  man's  right  arm,  they  should  see  \  But  when  they  find  that  she 
has  8<nne  &iends  after  all,  rich  and  powerful  friends,  it  will  be  a 
very  different  thing,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe ;  a  very  different  thing, 
madame.  We'll  soon  bring  the  managers  to  their  knees,  and  the 
press,  ma'am,  the  critics  who  are  now  in  league  against  us.' 

*  But,  Mr.  Elvin,'  Gabrielle  said,  very  earnestly,  for  she  was 
anziouB  that  the  brother  and  sister  should  be  under  no  illusions, 

I  am  afiraid  you  must  not  think  of  gaining  any  rich  or  powerful 
friends  tbiough  me.  I  am  not  rich,  and  my  friends  are  not 
powerfiiL     I  can  only  offer  your  sister  sympathy  and  a  helping 

'You  are  a  lady,  madame,  of  rank  and  distinction,  whose 
name  is  already  becoming  a  household  word  for  deeds  of  noble  and 
discriminating  generosity.  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  if  for  once 
I  decline  to  allow  even  you  to  interrupt  me ;  I  say  Oiis,  madame, 
in  your  presence,  because  it  is  tbe  truth.  You  have  friends  among 
the  rich  and  the  powerful.  The  distinguished  young  nobleman 
whose  name  you  did  me  the  great  honour  to  mention  to  me  is 
celebrated  wherever  music  is  known  as  a  patron  of  the  art  as  judi- 
cious as  he  is  generous.  A  word  from  him — a  word  in  season, 
madame — will  amply  prove  to  all  the  world  that  Gertrude  Elvin  is 
no  longer  an  unprotected  girl  on  whom  envy  may  trample  with 
impunity.' 

*  Well,'  Gabrielle  said,  when  this  biurst  of  eloquence  had  passed 
away,  '  I  am  sure  Mr.  Walter  Taxal  will  do  all  he  can  to  assist 
anyone  who  deserves  his  help,  and  whom — ' 

'  And  whom  you  recommend,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe — whom  you 
recommend.  Gertrude  and  I  are  weU  aware  to  whom  we  shall  owe 
any  effort  that  may  perchance  be  made  ou  her  behalf.' 

*  But  you  know,  Mr.  Elvin — ' 

*I  call  myself  Professor  Elvin,'  the  eloquent  fencing-master 
observed,  with  a  deprecatory  movement  of  his  hand  and  a  melan- 
choly smile  that  seemed  to   say,   '  I   know  it  is  a   weakness,   I 
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knov  it  is  not  a  legal  claim ;  yet  prythee  indulge  me  in  at  least 
this  poor  conceit.' 

'  I  beg  pardon ;  of  course  I  should  have  said  Professor  Elvin ; 
you  know  that  I  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  a  qualified  judge  of 
singing.' 

Professor  Elvin  made  a  gesture  of  earnest  protestation,  as  if  to 
imply  that  there  really  could  be  nothing  in  musical  or  any  other 
science  concerning  which  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  was  not  a  perfectly 
competent  critic,  authority,  and  judge. 

'  No ;  I  really  know  very  little  about  it,  not  nearly  enough  to 
make  me  even  fancy  myself  qualified  to  have  a  decided  opinion ; 
and  in  any  case  I  should  be  carried  away  by  my  inclinations,  and 
your  sister  would  seem  to  me  to  be  Patti  or  Nilsson  if  I  were  on 
her  side,  as  I  am.' 

'  But  excuse  me,'  the  Professor  said  with  a  smile,  *  Patti  or 
NilsBOQ  I  We  hope  to  show  you  that  Gertrude  has  much  higher 
pretensions  than  to  be  classed  with  singers  like  Patti  or  Nilsson.* 

'  I  don't  think  anything  of  Patti  or  Nilsson,'  the  aspirant  her- 
self said,  in  her  low  UiriUing  tone.  '  They  belong  to  a  school  with  . 
which  I  have  no  sympathy ;  I  say  so  quite  apart  from  any  feeling 
presentment  which  I  might  be  justified  in  entertaining.' 

'  You  see,  then,'  G-ahrielle  resumed, '  this  only  shows  how  little 
qualified  I  am  to  judge.     I  thought  these  were  two  great  singers.' 

*  You  are  very  good,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,'  the  Professor  observed. 
The  conmient  was  intended  to  imply  that  it  was  only  out  of  sheer 
goodness  of  heart  that  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  condescended  to  regard  such 
persons  as  singers  at  all. 

'  Then  you  see,'  said  Gabrielle,  '  I  cannot  answer  for  Mr. 
Taxal's  judgment.  He  perhaps  may  form  a  different  opinion, 
Professor  Elvin,  from  that  which  you  and  I  form.  We  can't  tell ; 
we  shall  have  to  wait  until — until ' 

'  Until  he  has  heard  Gertrude  ?  Certainly,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe ; 
that  is  what  we  desire  ;  that  is  all  we  desire.  We  have  no  fear  of 
the  judgment  of  one  so  qualified  as  Mr.  Taxal,  although  he  is  but 
an  amateur.  '  Gertrude  only  longs  for  an  opportmiity  of  proving  to 
Mr.  Taxal  that  she  is  not  unworthy  of  your  countenance  and 
recommendation.' 

'  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  issue,'  the  aspirant  said,  first  casting 
her  eyes  down  and  then  suddenly  turning  all  the  light  of  them  full 
on  Gabrielle's  face. 

*  Here  is  Mr.  Taxal,  just  come  in  time,'  Gabrielle  said,  delighted 
that  he  had  come,  and  delighted  too  with  the  courage,  the  confi- 
dence, and  the  deep  bright  eyes  of  the  aspirant.     '  It  is  like  that  I 
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would  hava  a  woman,'  she  thought ; '  brave,  strong,  confident  in  her 
powers  when  she  has  them.' 

Walter  Tazal  came  forward  somewhat  awkward  and  timid-look- 
ing, and  h^  pofdtlpely  blushed  as  he  was  presented  to  Miss  EIpid, 
and  she,  having  first  dropped  her  eyes  on  tiie  ground,  then  raised 
them  to  his  and  fixed  him  with  an  imploring  gaze.  No  time  was  lost 
in  making  the  experiment.  The  aspirant  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
accompanied  herself;  her  brother  turned  the  leaves  of  the  piece  of 
music  which  she  had  chosen.  Walter  Taxal's  short  sight  rendered 
his  undertaking  such  a  task  a  dangerous  experiment ;  and  more- 
over Professor  Elvia  had  gently  urged  that,  to  appreciate  his  sister's 
singing,  the  mind  should  be  absolutely  free  from  the  strain  of 
any  duty,  however  welcome  and  graceful.  Oabrielle  stood  behind 
the  singer,  full  at  once  of  fear  and  hope.  Professor  Elvin  turned 
over  each  leaf  with  the  action  of  a  man  delivering  a  final  and 
triumphant  thrust  to  some  rival  Bivordsman. 

The  singing?  Well,  Miss  Elvin  had  a  voice  of  tremendous 
power  and  compass.  There  was  a  raw  keen  raucous  energy  about 
it  that  at  first  was  positively  startling.  The  little  glass  drops  of  the 
chandelier  all  rattled  and  echoed  as  the  first  notes  played  in  among 
them.  The  etringe  of  a  harp  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
vibrated  shrilly.  The  leaves  of  open  books  fluttered  and  rustled 
like  startled  birds.  The  room  seemed  to  be  filled  t«  painful  dis- 
tention with  the  volume  of  sound ;  the  singer  herself  appeared  to 
be  possessed  by  her  voice  like  a  sibyl  with  the  prophetic  fury. 
Every  limb  of  her  moved ;  every  bone  and  muscle  seemed  to  be 
in  corresponding  motion  as  the  sounds  came  forth.  Her  shoulders, 
her  arms,  her  back,  her  knees,  all  were  agitated  t<^ther ;  not  a 
vein  was  quiet ;  the  contortions  of  the  sibyl  at  least  were  there. 
When  she  finished,  it  was  as  though  she  flung  voice  and  song  away 
&om  her  with  a  passionate  energy,  like  that  of  Atlas  sick  of  his 
burden  and  t^issing  a  world  into  unending  space.  Then  there 
was  silence,  and  Professor  Elvin  fell  into  an  attitude  and  waited. 
Crabrielle  fixed  her  eyes  beseechingly  on  Walter  Taxal. 

*  Chreat  power,  great  power,  quite  a  tremendous  oif;an ;  no 
doubt  aboat  that,'  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause.  '  This  young 
lady  is  to  be  congratulated,  really  to  be  congratulated,  on  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  voice.' 

*  Not  many  like  that,  sir,  on  the  lyric  stage  now,'  Professor 
Elvin  said  defiantly. 

*  Not  many  like  it ;  oh,  no,  certainly  not ;  very  rare,  I  am 
quite  sure.  Yes ;  the  voice  is  all  right  enough.  A  little  more,  per- 
haps, of  culture,  don't  you  think  ?  Perhaps  a  certtun  want  of  train* 
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in^  may  be  evident   at  times.     The   young  lady  bsa  not  been 
taught  in  Italy,  perhaps  ? ' 

*No,  sir,  she  has  not,'  her  brother  said  atetnly. 

*  I  would  suggest,'  Taxal  went  on,  in  a  deprecating  and  even 
timid  tone,  '  if  it  could  be  arranged,  you  know,  that  before 
venturing  on  a  trial  at  tiie  hands  of  any  of  our  great  people  here — 
our  managers,  you  know — she  should  have  some  little  finishing  train- 
ing in  Italy.  People  think  so  much  of  Italy ;  partly  a  superstition, 
I  dare  say,  but  it  might  perhaps  be  well  to  give  in  to  it.' 

*  Then  you  don't  think  my  sister  is  fit  to  take  a  place  on  the 
lyric  stage  at  once  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  don't  exactly  say  that ;  and  you  must  understand  that 
my  opinion  is  that  of  a  mere  amateur.  I  don't  pretend  to  a 
decisive  judgment  of  any  kind ;  but  I  would  suggest  tliat  a  little 
more  training  would  be  well.  We  can't  suffer,  you  know,  from  a 
little  more  training  at  any  time.' 

Miss  Elvin  rose  from  the  piano. 

'  I  might  say,'  she  said  with  downcast  eyes,  *  that  a  singer  is 
hardly  able  to  do  justice  to  herself  with  an  instrument  like  that.  It 
is  an  excellent  piano  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  I  am  sure  ;  but  it  is 
hardly  the  instrument  for  an  artist.' 

'  Oh,  no,'  Gabrielle  interposed,  seizing  the  opportunity  for 
coming  to  the  rescue ;  '  that  piano  is  nothing  that  a  really  great 
artist  ought  Xo  touch.  I  felt  all  the  time  that  it  was  not  quite  fair 
to  Miss  Elvin  to  ask  her  to  sing  to  it.  But  I  was  so  anxious  to 
hear  her,  that  I  could  not  wait  for  a  better  time.' 

'  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  is  all  goodness,'  Professor  Elvin  said  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  tenders  to  his  wronger  a  Christian  but  reluctanl 
forgiveness. 

'  Oh,  I  probably  could  not  have  done  any  better  in  any  case," 
Miss  Elvin  said  bitterly. 

There  was  another  pause.  Everyone  felt  depressed  and 
awkward.  At  last  Walter  Taxal  hit  upon  Something  to  say. 
He  happily  remembered  that  there  was  to  be  a  concert  given  in  a 
few  days  at  Lady  Honeybell's,  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  independence 
in  .Thibet,  and  he  thought  it  would  he  a  capital  thing  if  Miss 
Elvin  were  to  sing  there.  It  would  be  a  great  opportunity. 
Everyone  would  be  there ;  some  of  the  most  famous  singers  had 
promised  their  assistance,  and  many  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  art, 
prolessional  and  amateur,  would  be  among  the  audience.  If  Miss 
Elvin  made  an  impression  there,  it  would  be  a  splendid  opening 
for  her.  He  was  sure  he  could  promise  that  Lady  Honeybell  would 
be' delighted  to  enrol  Miss  Elvin  on  her  list  of  singers.  He  would 
be  able  to  let  Miss  Elvin  know  to-morrow.  1    1       A.1OOQIC 
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This  happy  thought  went  far  to  restore  satiBfaction  to  the  com- 
pany. Professor  Elvin  was  profuse  and  statuesque  in  his  manner 
of  retmniog  thanks.  Miss  Elvin  expressed  her  gratitude  with  the 
carefully  humbled  air  of  one  who  submits  to  being  misprised,  and 
wishes  it  to  be  understood  that,  after  what  has  passed,  she  admits 
that  anything  is  good  enough  for  her.  G-abrielle  insisted  that  for 
that  night  at  least  Miss  Elviu  must  etay  with  her,  as  it  was  too 
far  for  her  to  go  home  with  her  brother  and  return  next  morning 
in  time  to  hear  the  good  news  which  Mr.  Taxal  was  sure  to  bring 
about  Lady  Honeybelland  the  concert.  Gertrude  grew  brighter  at 
this,  and  accepted  the  offer  readily.  While  she  spoke  a  few  words 
to  her  brother  about  Bome  commissions  he  was  to  execute  for  her 
as  he  was  passing  through  town,  Walter  Taxal  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  exchanging  a  sentence  or  two  with  Gabrielle. 

'  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  what  I  have  said  and  done  for 
your  protSgie  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Only  half  satisfied,'  Gabrielle  replied.  '  At  least,  I  like  what 
you  have  done  very  well,  but  not  what  you  said.  You  don't 
appear  to  me  to  be  half  enthusiastic  enough.  The  poor  girl  was 
quite  cast  down ;  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.' 

'  Well,  but  really,  you  know,  one  must  not  go  too  far  in  praising 
beginners.  You  have  no  idea  of  how  self-conceited  some  of  these 
people  are,  and  what  impossible  notions  they  get  into  their  heads.' 

'  But  surely  she  has  a  wonderful  voice  ?  Come,  you  must  admit 
that  much,  at  least.' 

'Yes;  phe  has  .1  wonderful  voice — very  wonderful;  that's 
exactly  the  word  for  it.  I  never  heard  anything  like  it ;  but 
whether  it's  going  to  be  wonderfully  good  or  wonderfully  bad  is 
what  I  dout  quite  profess  to  know.  And  look  here,  Mrs.  Van- 
thorpe,  excuse  me ;  don't  you  take  too  much  trouble  about  these 
people;  they'll  not  be  grateful  to  you  one  bit.  You  hava  no  idea 
what  such  self-conceit  can  do.  That  fellow's  a  cad,  depend  upon 
it;  he  thinks  he  can  trade  upon  his  sister's  voice.' 

*  I  am  sorry  you  take  it  in  that  way,'  Gabrielle  said,  disap- 
pointed. 'I  had  set  my  heart  on  getting  that  poor  girl  a 
chance  to  be  heard,  and  I  know  she  will  succeed.  What  do  I 
care  about  her  brother  or  his  manners  ?  I  feel  for  the  girl ;  I  am 
sure  she  hasgenius ;  I  know  she  has,  and  I  only  wish  I  could  do 
something  for  her.' 

'  Well,  we'll  all  try  to  do  something  for  her,'  Taxal  said,  in 
great  alarm  lest  he  should  have  offended  Gabrielle,  and  wishing 
he  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  Miss  Elvin  had  gifts  more  pro- 
misiiig  than  those  of  any  songstress  since  Malibran.     '  I  am  only 
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a&aid  of  encouraging  too  mucli  hope,  letting  her  in  for  disappoint- 
ment and  all  that.' 

*  Men  have  no  sympathy  but  with  the  successful,'  said  Gabrielle 
sententiously,  and  forgetting  at  the  moment  that  the  man  before 
her  had  hardly  ever  in  bis  life  been  the  advocate  of  any  but  some 
lost  and  hopeless  cause. 

'  Oh,  come,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  you  must  really  think  a  little 
better  of  ua ;  and  in  this  case  I  will  do  all  I  can ;  I'll  move 
heaven  and  earth,  in  fact,  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  so  bad  as  all 
that,  and  that  I  ha\e  sympathy  with  merit  even  before  it 
succeeds.' 

At  this  moment  one  of  Gabrielle's  maids  brought  her  a  card 
from  Mr.  Lefussis, 

'  You  have  done  too  much  for  me  to-day  already,'  said  Gabrielle. 
'  Can  you  stand  Mr.  Lefussis  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Anybody  for  you.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  have  a  chance 
of  making  up  for  my  comparative  failure  to  satisfy  yon  as  to  your 
musical  friend.' 

Mr.  Lefussia  entered,  bowing  to  Gabrielle  with  ancient  grace, 
and  still  carrying  hia  hat  somehow  as  if  it  were  one  proper  to  the 
coiu:tly  costume  of  a  Beauclerk  or  a  Wyndbam.  He  had  hardly 
begun  to  pay  hia  formal  respects  when  she  was  informed  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Charlton  had  come,  and  were  waiting  below.  This 
was  indeed  the  evening  for  which  Gabrielle  had  invited  our  friends, 
and  she  had  not  forgotten  the  invitation ;  but  she  bad  certainly 
failed  to  observe  how  time  was  flying  in  her  various  other  occupa- 
tions. It  was  now  seven  o'clock.  She  seemed  to  the  kindly 
Walter  to  be  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  simultaneous  appearance 
of  such  a  little  crowd  of  visitors.  He  glanced  significantly  at 
Lefussis  and  then  at  Gabrielle,  and  bis  look  clearly  asked  her,  . 
'  Shall  I  take  Mm  away  ? '  and  her  reply,  conveyed  too  in  one  quiet 
glance,  said,  *  Oh,  yes,  if  you  can.'  Gabrielle  introduced  him  to 
Lefussis  with  becoming  dignity  of  manner. 

'  I  begged  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  to  be  kind  enough  to  introduce  me,' 
Walter  said,  *  although  I  think  you  and  I  have  met  before,  Mr. 
Lefussis.  We  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  good  cause,  I  know, 
more  than  once.  Now,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  has  promised  to  excuse 
me,  and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  too ;  I  have  to  speak  at  a  meet- 
ing in  the  East-end  to  night,  and  there  is  only  just  time  to  get  a 
hasty  scrap  of  dinner  at  my  club  as  I  go  along.  If  you  don't 
mind  coming  with  me,  we  can  jump  into  a  cab,  get  a  morsel  of 
dinner,  and  you  shall  accompany  me  to  the  meeting,  and  we  can 
talk  over  the  things  you  want  to  speak  of  as  we  go  along.' 

Never  was  a  man  more  delighted  than  Mr.  Lefussis.     He  did 
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not  even  stop  to  complete  the  explanation  he  ww  beginning  to 
give  concerning  the  lateness  of  his  visit,  and  the  delays  which  had 
unavoidably  made  it  so  late.  He  took  a  grateful  but  hurried  &reweU 
of  Gabrielle,  and  went  off  with  Taxal,  feeling  as  if  he  were 
suddenly  restored  to  that  delightful  world  of  political  movement 
and  of  brilliant  names  fiom  which  be  had  long  been  an  exile. 
As  Walter  was  disappearing,  he  cast  one  gluice  back  upon 
6abrielle,  which  seemed  to  have  almost  as  much  meaning  in  it  as 
the  cry  that  the  soldier  rushing  into  battle  sends  back  to  his  great 
chief, '  You  shall  praise  me  this  time,  0  Csesar.' 

Descending  the  stairs,  they  met  Robert  Charlton  and  Janet. 
Mr.  Lefussis  could  not  refrain  from  stopping  to  exchange  a  word 
with  them  in  the  pride  of  bis  heart. 

<  Glad  to  see  you ;  haven't  a  moment  to  spare.  I  am  just  going 
to  dine  with  young  Taxal,  Lord  Taxal's  son  ;  we  liave  to  attend  & 
very  importaat  meeting  afterwards.  Tell  you  all  about  it  to- 
morrow.    Good-bye.' 

*  Fool  I '  was  the  murmured  obsen'ation  of  Charlton  as  his  friend 
hurried  after  Walter  Tazal.  '  I  am  sorry  we  came  here,  Janet,' 
he  muttered  to  bis  wife  as  they  were  being  shown  up-staira. 

{TvhtCiMtimti.) 
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